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Art.  I.     Discourses  on  the  Malevolent  Sentiments.     By  John 
Hey,D.D.     8vo.     pp.  213. 

I  H  E  publication  of  these  Discourses  is  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  somewhat  a  peculiar  nature.  They  were  printed  by 
their  learned  Author  as  early  as  ISO  I,  and  were  at  that  time  dis- 
tributed only  among  his  private  friends.  In  the  spring,  how* 
ever,  of  the  present  year,  Dr.  Hey  thought  proper  to  change 
his  plan  of  private  distribution,  and  to  present  the  world  at  large 
with  the  result  of  his  enquiries  upon  this  curious  and  intri- 
cate subject.  Scarcely  had  his  intention  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, when  in  the  fullness  of  his  years  he  was  summoned  to 
a  better  world,  leaving  the  present  volume  almost  a  posthu- 
mous work.  As  a  lecturer  upon  Divinity,  few  theologians 
could  be  placed  in  competition  with  Dr.  Hey.  During  the 
time  that  he  sat  in  the  Professor's  chair  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  he  was  eminently  successful  in  inspiring  the  minds, 
of  his  young  auditors  with  a  love  for  their  sacred  study,  and  in 
imparting  that  interest  to  the  drier  and  more  abstruse  depart- 
ments of  theology,  which  commanded  the  attention  even  of 
the  thoughtless  and  the  indolent.  The  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  our  assertions  will  be  found  in  the  four  volumes  which  con- 
tain the  substance  of  his  lectures,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired  for  the  various  and  extended  learning,  the  profound 
thought,  the  copious  and  correct  document,  and  the  calm  dis- 
cussion for  which  they  are  distinguished.  Above  all,  the  mild 
and  unruffled  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole,  cannot  but  fur- 
nish a  striking  document  to  the  young  and  ardent  mind  of  that 
peculiar  temper  with  which  all  the  intricate  questions  of  po- 
lemical theology  ought  to  be  handled.  From  this  very  calm- 
ness, however,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  a  few  metaphysical 
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refinements  have  resulted,  with  which  the  fancy  rather  of  lntf 
reader  will  be  amused,  than  his  judgment  directed.  These 
however  are  so  very  few,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  our  attention, 
except  as  the  results  of  that  calm  and  profound  enquiry,  which 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  author's  mind.  We  much 
regret  that  these  volumes,  which  contain  such  stores  of  theo- 
logical information  conveyed  in  the  simplest,  yet  at  times  in  the 
most  animated  form,  and  which  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
very  best  compendium  both  to  incite  the  ardour  and  to  direct  the 
iudgment  of  the  student,  should  have  sunk  into  such  utter  ne- 
glect. We  are  happy  of  such  an  opportunity  to  recal  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  this  admirable  work  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor, and  we  trust,  that  the  admiration  which  it  once  com- 
manded, will  be  again  revived,  and  that  it  will  find  its  way  not 
only  into  the  libraries  of  the  professed  theologian,  but  the  ready- 
ing desk  of  the  younger  student. 

The  volume  before  us  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  long  and 
matured  speculation  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  involved  in' 
much  obscurity,  arid  has  rather  been  perplexed  than  illustrated 
by  the  laborious  and  frequent  discussions  which  it  has  undergone. 
From  Aristotle  to  Adam  Smith,  the  theory  of  human  passions 
has  ever  been  the  object  of  philosophical  enquiry;  it  must 
however  be  confessed,  that  little  has  been  added  in  later  ages- 
to  the  Nicomacheah  ethics  of  the  ancient  sage,  and  that  as  a 
masterly  delineation  of  the  moral  construction  of  man,  it  still' 
continues  to  maintain  its  accustomed  rank.  The  great  source 
indeed  to  which  we  may  refer  the  repeated  failures  of  the  mo- 
ralists of  our  own  age,  is  the  total  omission  of  Christianity  in 
all  their  speculations  and  enquiries.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Works  of  many  of  our  best  metaphysicians,  those  especially  of 
our  sister  kingdom,  that  moral  philosophy  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple were  two  separate  and  distinct  objects,  and  that  all  discus- 
sions on  the  former  were  impeded  and  obstructed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  latter.  Now  if  the  Gospel  be  in  truth  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  it  is  to  be  expected  a  priori,  that  as  it  pre- 
scribes our  duty  and  enforces  certain  motives  for  its  perform- 
ance, it  should  not  only  disclose  to  us,  as  far  as  they  concern  dur- 
st Ives,  the  attributes  of  God,  but  that  it  should  acquaint  us  with 
the  secret  springs  of  human  action.  The  great  example  of  Mr. 
Locke;  has  demonstrated  that  no  man  will  be  a  worse  philoso- 
pher for  being  a  Christian;  and  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hey 
will  also  shew  that  no  man  will  investigate  the  sources,  and 
discuss  the  motives  of  oar  moral  actions,  with  less  perspicuity 
amd  effect  for  engrafting  Hpofi  his  abstract  speculations  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  illuminating  the  dark  recesses 
©f  the  heart  with  a  ray  of  divine  truth.  We  shall  find  that  neither 
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IS  the  course  of  our  investigation  obstructed,  nor  the  chain  of  our 
reasoning  embarrassed  even  in  a  single  link  by  such  an  admission. 
The  coolness  of  moral  philosophy  will  thus  indeed  receive  a 
warmth,  and  its  formality  an  interest  which  it  never  before  ac- 
quired; and  what  in  our  view  of  the  subject  is  of  far  the  greatest 
importance,  its  abstract  speculations  will  be  resolved  into  princi- 
ples of  practice  and  motives  of  duty. 

The  great  design  of  Dr.  Hey  in  the  work  before  us  is  to  vin- 
dicate the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  giving  us  those  affections 
Which  are  generally  termed  malevolent,  and  to  show  that  being 
-placed  by  him  in  our  hearts  for  those  good  purposes  which  our 
present  state  requires,  they  are  abused  bv  us  for  the  very  worst ; 
and  also  to  shew  what  part  man  ought  to  take  in  their  discipline 
and  regulation  Dr.  Hey  reduces  these  Malevolent  Sentiments 
under  four  principal  heads :  1-  Hatred.  2.  Envy.  3.  Malice. 
4.  Resentment.  The  method  which  he  pursues  with  respect 
to  each  is,  first  to  consider  its  nature,  secondly  to  enumerate  its 
good  and  bad  effects ;  and  thirdly  to  offer  practical  rules  for 
its  discipline  and  management. 

In  considering  Hatred,  Dr.  Hey  enumerates  the  various  feel* 
Iftgs  of  disgust  for  which  the  term  is  indiscriminately  used,  se- 
parating them  from  those  of  envy,  jealousy,  contempt,  &c.  with 
which  they  are  apt  t<>  be  confounded.  He  considers  it  as  oppo- 
site to  love,  and  to  be  strictly  speaking,  that  sentiment  which, 
is  generated  in  the  mind  by  a  being  either  animate  or  inanimate, 
having  so  frequently  caused  unpleasant  and  painful .  feelings; 
that  the  idea  of  it  becomes  habitually  associated  with  such  feel- 
ings. This  definition  will  appear  to  the  reader  imperfect)  it  has 
done  so  indeed  already  to  its  author,  who  very  justly  observes,' that 
we  may  use  a  sentiment  for  the  purposes  of  life,  when  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  and  a  metaphysical  account  of  hs 
nature,  which  he  exemplifies  particularly  in  o'ur  notion  of 
Beauty,  which  is  sufficiently  clear  for  all  practical  purposes, 
yet  most  difficult  to  be  accurately  determined  or  satisfactorily 
defined.  Dv.  Hey  resorts  therefore  to  another  method  of  ap- 
proximating the  idea  of  this  feeling  to  his  readers  minds,  by  pre- 
senting to  their  view  its  object. 

"  Think  then  what  it  is  that  you  feel  when  you  see  a  person  of 
a  rude,  haughty  character,  coarse  manner  and  ungraceful  appear- 
ance; despising  the  rules  of  decency  and  decorum  ;  .hard,  insen- 
sible, uncivilized  ;  inattentive  to  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
he  converses ;  overbearing  the  delicacy  of  modest,  sense,  and 
making  meek  virtue  and  unassuming  worth  shrink  in  silent  con- 
fusion. Or  think  what  you  feel  when  you  meet  with  one  who  is 
mean,  sordid,  effeminate,  cowardly,  without  love  of  orders 
aeataess,   cleanliness ;    void    of  elegance   and   taste,   of  nanvw1 
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mind  and  Confused  intellect,  yet  busy,  officious,  curious,  imper- 
tinent ;  deficient  in    wisdom,   yet  full   of  low  artifice  and  hidden 
duplicity.      AH    these    qualities    heightened  by  an    ill-contrived 
exterior,  and  expressed  in  an  illiberal  countenance.     Think  what 
you  fuel  on  the  sight  of  a  person  who  has  been  frequently  the  oc- 
casion of  making  you  yourself  in  particular  dissatisfied;  or  appear 
unfortunate  or  despicable.     Whether  by  his  unmerited  and  ill-ap- 
plied prosperity,  or  his  insolence  in  boasting  of  it,  or  by  his  base- 
ness in  attaining  it,  or  in  any  other  way.     Think  what  has  been 
the  effect  when  you  have  been  eager  to  indulge  your  finer  feel- 
ings; to  expand  yourself,   as  it  were ;  to  communicate  your  love 
of  truth  or  virtue;  or  your  relish  for  some  liberal  art;  to  expatiate 
on  whatever  has  struck  you  as  lovely,  noble,   ingenious;   as  likely 
tw  enlarge  your  sphere  of  beneficence;  and  all   these  efforts  have 
been  checked  by  want  of  sympathetic  spirit ;  have  been  blighted 
by  the  chilling  coldness  of  your  companion.     Or  think,  lastly, 
what  has  been  the  state  of  your  mind  when  all  the  expectations 
were  disappointed,  which  you  had  formed  on  the  character,  age, 
profession  of  those  with  whom  you  have  conversed.     When  from 
men  in  years  you  have  expected  sound  sense  and  unembarrassed 
argument,  the  result  of  practice  and  experience ;  or  moderation 
and  serene  cheerfulness,  with  settled  habits  of  easy  virtue,  the 
effects  having  nearly  finished  their  earthly  labours,  and  of  looking 
forward  to  a  better  world  : — And  you  have  been  struck  with  the 
prevalence  of  some  animal  propensity,  some  cunning  craftiness, 
eager   ambition,  sordid    avarice,    or   perhaps    vain  affectation   of 
youthful  vivacity  and  licentiousness.     Or  when  from  a  robust  form 
and  habit  of  body  you  have  expected  fortitude  and  magnanimity ; 
and  have  been  surprised  and  disgusted  with  childish  cowardly  ap- 
prehensions, and  effeminate  tenors. 

"  A  due  attention  to  our  conceptions  and  feelings  in  such 
circumstances  as  these  would  make  our  idea  of  hatred  much  less 
Vague  than  it  appears  to  be  at  present.''     P.  6. 

After  a  long  disquisition  upon  its  nature,  and  an  examination 
into  the  scriptural  usage  of  the  term,  Dr.  Hey  proceeds  to  con- 
aider  the  beneficial  purposes  for  which  it  waa  implanted  in  our 
breasts. 

"  Hatred,  like  other  malevolent  sentiments,  when  considered 
to&gooc/,  or  as  the  work  of  our  Creator,  must  be  classed  with 
those  remedies  for  evils,  (for  it  is  impossible  but  that  evils  will 
come)  «  hich  are  not  in  themselves  perfectly  free  from  evil.  Poi- 
sons which  are  antidotes  to  poisons,  medicines  or  operations  which 
cause  bodily  pain  in  order  to  diminish  bodily  pain  upon  the  whole, 
are  of  this  class:  And  indeed  so  are  all  punishments,  which  are 
painful  methods  of  preventing  evils;  of  preventing  hurtful  attacks 
c.  person  and  property.  And  so  is  war,  since  that  must  be 
*t  nated  as  good  which  lessens  evil;  a.l  .these. 'are  good,  so  long 
Jk  (iV J  is  lessened  by  them."     P.  18.    • 

"  Nor 
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**  Nor  must  it  be  thought  trifling  or  unimportant  to  found 
the  utility  of  hatred  upon  its  tendency  to  civilize  mankind,  and 
polish  human  nature ;  It  is  as  much  the  design  of  Providence 
that  Man  should  be  improved  and  rehned,  as  that  he  should  sub- 
sist, or  continue  his  species.  Were  not  this  the  case,  numberless 
provisions  of  Providence  would  be  wholly  thrown  away.  When 
we  say  that  odious  qualities  probably  tend  to  injure  health,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  understood,  that  every  disorder  of  our 
bodily  frame  affects  the  mind,  and  therefore  hurts  or  impedes  our 
finer  faculties  and  perceptions,  to  an  extent  beyond  any  limits 
which  we  can  assign.  And  these  are  parts  of  man,  as  much  as 
his  bodily  members.  In  this  sense  it  is  true,  that  "  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone."  Indeed  the  lowest  classes  amongst  us 
are  allowed  to  consider  many  accommodations  as  necessaries  of 
life,  to  which  an  uncivilized  human  being  is  an  utter  stranger. 

"  Now  if  things   which   ought   to  be  odious,  or  which  would 
be  odious  to  the  best  regulated  mind,  are  really  of  the  nature  of 
noxious  weeds,  or  hurtful  luxuriances,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  is 
much  better  for  mankind  to  have  their  growth   checked  by  means 
of  a  sentiment,  than   by  mere   reason   and   experience.      A  senti- 
ment acts  instantaneously,  whereas  the  deductions  of  reason  and 
experience  are  slow       Sentiment  can  repel  any  attack  upon  the 
finer  parts  of  our   Nature  before  they  are  thoroughly  understood, 
and  so  lead  us  to  study  and  esteem  them  ;  whereas  if  reason  and 
experience  alone  inform  us  when  we  should   restrain  what  would 
corrupt  our  nobler  enjoyments,  we  must  wait  till  our  taste  for  vir- 
tue, and  the  fine  arts  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular  theory  :    a 
thing  not  very  near  now,  but  which  would  be  at  a  much  greater 
distance   than  it  now  is,  if  we   never  had  any  guide  but  what  was 
purely  intellectual      Not  that  hatred  is  a  mere  blind  instinct:   al- 
though it  acts,  or  makes  us  act,  instantaneously,  it  is  subject  to  the 
correction  of  reason :   its  operations  are  examined,  judged,  regu- 
lated by  our  superior  faculties;    and  after   regulation   it  acquires 
the  prudence,  as  it  were,  of  calm  judgment,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  retains  thequickness,  versatility,  and  energy  of  sentiment.''   P.  20. 
V  The  good  effects  of  Hatred  spring  up,  both  in  the  character  of 
him  who  feels  the  passion,  and  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  it.     If 
certain   qualities,   actions,    appearances  are   hateful    to  }'ou,  you 
yourself  will  of  course  avoid  them ;  and  that  person  in  whom  you 
hate  them,  is  naturally  induced  to  avoid  them  by  the  pain  which 
your  hatred  inflicts.     In  this  manner  must  the  good  effects  of  ha- 
tred, as  it  becomes  better  managed,  increase  and  multiply."    P.  21. 

Its  bad  effects  are  too  well  known  to  be  presented  to  our 
readers  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  represented 
with  great  fidelity,  and  that  the  rules  which  are  given  for  the 
discipline  and  management  of  this  sentiment  are  such  as  cannot 
fail  if  applied^  to  reduce  it  under  the  laws  of  perfect  justice  and 
the  controul  of  Christian  benevolence. 

Upon  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  sentiment  of 

Hatred 
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Hatred,  Dr.  1  lev  enlarges  with  all  the  precision  of  a  reasoning 
and  thoughtful  mind,  and  with  all  the  animation  of  a  kind  and 
Christian  heart.  Had  we  not  positive  evidence  that  this  vor 
lumewas  printed  in  1801,  we  should  have  thought  that  our 
author  had  drawn  the  following  masterly  picture,  from  a  cha- 
racter too  well  known  in  the  present  chy.  So  striking  is  the 
accuracy  of  delineation,  air!  so  remarkable  is  the  colouring  of 
the  features,  that  the  portrait  is  almost  prophetic. 

*<  If  we  ask  the  /'.Ian-hater  why  he  hates  Mankind  ;  he  answers,, 
because  they  are  so  vicious;  so  selfish,  mean,  cruel;  so  false  and 
faithless;  He  cannot  tolerate  such  infamous  proceedings  as  he 
beholds  in  the  world;  he  is  too  warm  a  friend  of  virtue  to  be 
placid  and  indifferent;  and  he  is  above  flattery:  he  is  too  frank, 
sincere,  and  too  little  of  a  coward  even  to  dissemble ;  therefore 
he  must  be  permitted  to  vent  an  honest  indignation  ;  he  means  ia 
private  society;  as  to  public  matters,  though  he  will  not  flatter  the 
great,  he  will  keep  himself  aloof.  He  can  see  that  public  trans- 
actions are  all  oppression,  corruption,  and  iniquity ;  and  there- 
fore he  will  undertake  no  office;  he  will  not  appear  to  countenance 
abuses  which  he  cordially  detests.  Is  he  a  writer  ?  he  runs  into 
virulent  satire  ;  his  pen  expresses  nothing  but  gloominess  and  ma- 
lignity ;  sometimes  it  is  envenomed  with  the  most  poisonous  slan- 
der :  it  wounds,  and  there  is  no  cure.  If  he  is  not  a  writer,  he 
gratifies  himself  by  embittering  conversation  with  austerity  and 
invective :  he  alarms  the  cheerful  tranquillity,  the  social  security 
of  convivial  enjoyment,  by  representing  every  character  and  every 
transaction  not  as  unpleasing  only,  but  as  shocking  and  detestable. 
He  holds  them  up  to  view  on  the  most  unfavourable  side,  and 
rails  at  them  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  any  more  favourable 
representation.  His  pleasure  consists  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
rancour  and  abhorrence:  offer  him  an  idea  or  expression  that  is 
candid  or  pleasing;  he  loaths  it,  as  nauseously  sweet  and  cloying. 
His  companions,  when  companions  he  admits,  are  those  who  are 
best  qualified  to  join  with  him  in  drawing  gloomy  pictures  of  man- 
kind; in  making  malignant  jests  and  acrimonious  strictures;  with 
such  entertainment  he  gluts  himself,  as  the  savage  animal  with  his 
prey.  A  cheerful  moderate  companion  is  at  best  but  insipid  to 
him,  generally  odious.  Such  a  one  is  called  unfeeling,  time- 
serving, and  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  If  any  thwart  his 
views,  or  interfere  with  his  rights,  they  are  immediately  put  upon 
the  of  enemies:  however  innocent  they  may  be  :    no  trial 

is  held  j  they  are  calumniated  with  virulence,  and  hated  with  bit- 
terness: chagrin  and  ill-humour,  in  various  shapes,  take  possession 
of  his  mind;  and  leave  no  authority  to  calm  dispassionate  reason, 
no  rool  :ld  forhearar.ee.     Yet  he  pretends  to  reason;   the 

terit  is  kept  up  ;   nay  he  would  be  thought  a  man  of 
i ;  of  such  penetration  as  to  see  through  all  hypo- 
etences;  the  complacent  mask  which  men  wear,  does  not 

hm>< 
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Impose  upon  him;  no;  he  can  strip  it  off;  and  discover  beneath  it 
the  hidden  features  of  moral  deformity."     P..  3>7, 

After  this  masterly  delineation  of  the  selfish  and  conceited 
victim  of  wretched  and  malignant  gloom,  our  author  proceeds 
to  consider  the  fallacies  under  which  misanthropy  is  generally 
desirous  of  sheltering  its  deformity.  -In  his  detection  of  these 
miserable  subterfuges,  Dr.  Hey  is  peculiarly  happy.  He  first 
shews  that  the  misanthrope  deceives 'himself  firstly,  in  found- 
ing his  pretensions  to  superior  virtue  on  conduct  inconsistent 
with  human  happiness  ;  and  secondly,  with  respect  to  his  since' 
rihf  and  his  fortitude.  So  far  from  possessing  this  latter  qua- 
lification, Dr.  Hey  clearly  proves  misanthropy  to  be  the  result 
of  cowardice  and  the  want  of  that  resolution,  which  enables 
the  soul  to  bear  up  against  the  storms  of  life.  "  the  rich  man's 
contumely,  the  proud  man's  scorn."  The  mischiefs  caused  by 
the  misanthi  opist  are  enumerated  at  length,  and  the  remedies 
proposed  are  such  as  if  administered  by  a  judicious  and  perse- 
vering hand,  might  be  attended  with  a  beneficial  result. 

We  now  come  to  the  passion  or  sentiment  of  Envy,  which 
our  Author  defines  to  be  "  that  uneasy  sentiment,  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  when  we  observe  the  success  of  those  with  whom 
we  compare  ourselves  to  be  greater  than  our  own/'  Jealousy 
is  considered  as  a  branch  of  envy,  applicable  to  personal  fa- 
vour, esteem,  or  affection.  The  beneficial  effect  of  envy  are 
universally  acknowledged  under  the  name  of  emulation.  The 
justice,  the  candour,  and  the  piety  of  the  following  statement 
will  be  received  with  much  admiration. 

"  The  beneficial  effects  of  envy  must  be  seen  in  the  same  light 
with  those  of  hatred  ;  it  is  a  remedy  for  evil,  itself  wholly  free 
from  evil.  In  order  to  make  ourselves  sensible  of  its  value, 
we  must  consider  how  men  probably  would  have  acted,  and  what 
improvements  they  would  have  made,  had  they  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness on  seeing  themselves  surpassed.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
experience,  the  want  of  such  a  spring,  or  spur,  or  motive,  would 
have  occasioned  a  very  great  difference  in  human  exertions,  and 
therefore  in  human  improvements.  Men  would  certainly  have  had 
their  Reason  to  prompt  them  to  improve  themselves  and  their  con- 
dition ;  and  a  prospect  of  advantage  ;  but  it  has  been  observed, 
that  it  is  chiefly  uneasiness  which  impells  men  to  determine  on 
any  change.  ( Locke,  H  urn,  Und.  2.21.  29,)  Taking  men  as  they  are, 
our  most  natural  c  >n  \s,  that  without  some  uneasiness  they 

'would  have  continued  •:}  a  state  of  indolence  and  stagnation.  The 
finer  feelings  would  hav?  lain  dormant ;  that  alacrity  and  anima- 
tion, which  we  now  perceive,  would  hove  remained  unseen  and  un- 
known. It  may  not  indeed  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  quan- 
tity of  good  which  envy  has  occasioned  in  the  world  ;  because  we 
do  hot  know  exactly  what  we  should  have  been,  and'  how  we 

.should 
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should  have  acted,  without  it;  but  every  man's  experience  must 
have  shewn  him  instances  of  beneficial  exertions  owing  to  it.    And 
he  who  wished  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  must  produce 
such  instances,  and  dwell  upon  them.     He  must  also  observe,  that 
in  cases  where  men  are  impelled  to  do  good  and  to  improve  them- 
selves, by  higher  motives,  this  spur  does  not  necessarily  act ;  and 
that  its  action  ceases  when  the  want  of  it  ceases.     For  men   are 
sometimes  induced  to  exert  themselves  in  a  beneficial  manner  by 
virtuous  and  religious  considerations;  though  ordinarily,  judging  of 
men  from  experience,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  exert 
themselves  so  beneficially  without  the  spur  of  envy,  as  by  its  as- 
sistance.    And  moreover,  any  one,  thinking  of  envy  as  the  work 
of  the  Creator,  is  at  liberty  to  remark,  how  much  its  pungency 
and  its  mischievous  influence  are  capable  of  being  moderated  and 
softened :  to  what  degree  it  is  capable  of  being  purified  from  evil. 
"We  see -many  amiable  examples  of  generous  rivals  and  competi- 
tors ;  though  in  common  life  envy  takes  its  ordinary  course,  and  by 
being  felt  by  some  and  recognized  by  all,  it  excites  an  universal 
animation.     The  best  state  of  any  passion  is  that  which  was  in- 
intended  by  God."     P.  57. 

After  having  enumerated  the  rules  by  which  this  passion  is 
to  be  controuled,  our  author  alludes  to  the  affecting  story  of 
Joseph,  which  clearly  turns  upon  the  feeling  of  envy  in  his 
brethren,  and  has  paraphrased  at  considerable  length  and  with 
great  feeling  and  beauty,  the  arguments  of  Reuben,  who  alone 
was  the  advocate  of  his  brother;  forming  thus  a  recapitulation 
of  the  means  which  he  recommends  for  its  regulation  and 
controul. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  his  third  principal  head,  Ma- 
lice: which  he  considers  as  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  failure  of  our  rival  or  competitor — from  a  further  stage  of 
which  arises  the  desire  of  accomplishing  his  ruin.  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  the  object  of  this  tremendious  pas- 
sion our  Author  is  vigorous,  powerful,  aryd  just ;  but  when  he 
proceeds  to  the  good  effects  to  be  expected,  we  must  confess 
that  we  admire  his  ingenuity  more  than  we  coincide  with  his 
reasoning.  The  whole  of  the  following  paragraph  appears  too 
full  of  subtilty  and  refinement  to  produce  conviction. 

"  Having  now  considered  the  Nature  of  Malice,  and  made  our 
remarks  a  ground  for  introducing  some  passages  of  Holy  Scripture, 
we  proceed  to  examine  its  effects,  that  is,  the  good  and  evil  an- 
nexed to  the  operations  of  that  sentiment  by  the  all-wise  and  all- 
bountiful  Author  of  Nature ;  or  permitted  to  be  derived  from  it  by 
the  free  actions  of  man.  Much  of  what  has  been  already  advanced 
is  applicable  to  Malice,  both  respecting  malevolent  sentiments  in 
general,  and  Envy  in  particular,  of  which  Malice  is  the  counter- 
part. In  Malice  we  see  pleasure  and  pain,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, 
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ment,  somewhat  more  plainly  and  distinctly  than  in  envy,  though 
both  passions  are  founded  on  competition.     There  is  an  immediate 
pleasure   in  comparative  success,  and  an  immediate  pain  in  com- 
parative disappointment ;  both  of  which  may  be  accounted  good; 
for  neither  of  them  needs  do  any  harm,  and  both  may  be  made  be- 
neficial.    Pleasure  itself  is  good,  when  not  attended  with  any  bad 
consequences;   taken  independently   of   the    good  which  may  be 
made  to  follow  from  a  right  use  of  it :  and  the  pain  is  a  spur  to  in- 
dustry and  improvement ;  one  which  needs  not   be  felt  when  a 
greater  evil  would  not  arise  from  the  want  of  it.     And  surely  every 
thing  should  be  esteemed  a  good  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  make 
one. — When  we  speak  of  reward  and  punishment,  in  the  present 
case,  we  suppose  the  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  seen  beforehand,  at  a 
distance;  and  then  they  excite  hope  and  fear:    the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing victory  and  triumph  animates  us  to  exert  every  faculty  ;  and 
the  fear  of  being  conquered  and  mortified  co-operates  with  it  to  the 
same  end. — As  man  was  not  likely  to  act  so  well  without  this  prin- 
ciple as  with  it,  we  may  say,  that  God  gave  it  in  his  goodness ;  and 
the  effects  now  mentioned  as  arising  from  it,  when  rightly  used,  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  good.      These,   we  say,  are  industry   and 
exertion,  and,   according   to   the   natural  course  of  things,  im- 
provement. 

"  But  it  should  moreover  be  observed,  that  those  who  have  the 
care  of  educating  others,  find  themselves  able  to  derive  great  benefit 
from  this  rejoicing  in  comparative  success ;  as  well  as  from  morti- 
fication in  a  comparative  failure.  They  can  make  the  rejoicing, 
when  seen  beforehand,  operate  as  a  proposed  reward ;  and  the  mor- 
tification as  a  threatened  punishment.  Discretion,  no  doubt,  is 
requisite  in  administering  all  rewards  and  punishments,  to  prevent 
abuse  and  particular  inconveniences ;  but  supposing  these  to  be 
administered  discreetly,  nothing  can  be  more  efficacious.  It  may 
here  be  useful  to  observe,  that  education  is  capable  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive sense  ;  it  may  include  communicating  useful  knowledge 
of  any  sort,  and  at  any  time,  and  in  any  manner :  also  form- 
ing any  kind  of  good  habits,  of  body  or  mind,  in  another. — 
It  may  be  well  understood  to  comprehend  the  improvement  of 
the  Apprentice  by  his  master;  and  not  improperly  that  which  the 
member  of  civil  society  receives  under  the  protection  of  the  Laws, 
and  from  the  modes  of  conduct  which  they  point  out.  Not  to 
omit  the  edification  which  religious  Societies  receive  from  their 
Instructors. — Such  are  the  good  effects  of  that  sentiment  which  in 
'systems  of  Morals  is  called  Malice:  they  may  seem  to  come 
into  a  small  compass  ;  but  they  keep  arising  incessantly ;  and  they 
•are  very  powerful."     P.  85. 

The  reader  will  here  observe,  that  in  order  to  make  out  any 
case  at  all,  Dr.  Hey  is  forced  to  confine  the  idea  of  Malice  to  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  failure  of  our  rival ;  which,  we  must 
confess,  appears  to  us  a  feeling  radically  bad,  and  productive  of 
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Ho  one  good  consequence.   The  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  failure  of  an  enemy  who  is  either  plotting  our  destruction,  or 
enua»ed  in  a  course  of  action  injurious  to  ourselves  and  others, 
i*e°inay  allow,  under  due  regulations.,  to  be  good  :   but  the  plea- 
sure which  arises  from  the  fall  of  a  virtuous  competitor,  is  deci- 
dedly bad.     It  is  the  misapplication  of  a  good  feeling,  namely, 
the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  contemplating  our  success. 
This   sentiment  is  placed  by  a  good  Providence  in  our  bosom* 
for  the  best  and  wisest  purposes;  as  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science, as  a  reward  for  our  honest  exertions  and  our  painful  and 
laborious  struggles.     But  when  this  feeling  of  triumph  declines 
from  its  proper  object,  ourselves,  and  extends  itself  towards  a 
good  and  honourable  rival,  surely  it  is  then  to  be  ranked  under 
sentiments  ill  regulated  and  misapplied.     The  conclusion,  how- 
ever, of  this  head  is  admirable,  and  well  worthy  the  reader's  ear- 
nest attention. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  last  principal  source  of  the  malevolent 
sentiments,  Resentment  :  or  that  feeling  winch  is  excited  in  the 
mind  when  we  receive  an  actual  injury.  Though  all  resentment 
implies  a  general  desire  of  inflicting  evil  in  return  ior  evil,  or  in 
other  words,  of  punishing  the  offender,  yet  our  author  draws  a 
clear  and  judicious  distinction  between  resentment  and  revenge  : 
the  latter  of  which  he  considers  as  a  feeling  centered  in  self;  and 
considering  the  injury  received,  as  merely  personal.  When  a 
man  now  therefore  executes  revenge,  he  is  gratified  by  the  evil 
which  the  offender  suffers,  merely  because  it  is  evil,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  good  consequences  which  may  follow,  either 
from  the  justice  of  the  retribution,  the  amendment  of  the  indivi- 
dual, or  the  terror  of  the  example. 

Angfer  is  considered  by  Dr.  Hey,  though  sometimes  synony- 
mous with  Resentment,  to  be  rather  the  sudden  emotion,  while 
the  latter  is  applicable  to  the  more  calm  and  deliberate  feeling. 
Peevishness  is  well  defined  to  be  a  habit  of  turning  every  in- 
cident in  ordinary  life  into  neglect,  affront,  injury;  and  of  treat- 
ing the  persons  deemed  guilty,  with  a  feeble,  but  never  ceasing, 
resentment  and  unkindness.  Indignation  is  the  action  of  the  same 
passion  of  resentment  upon  a  mind  of  strong  and  ardent  moral 
feelings,  which  is  not  so  much  agitated  and  offended  by  what  im- 
mediately affects  itself,  as  by  what  appears  to  be  destructive  of 
the  general  happiness  of  mankind. 

\\  e  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  the  author's  view  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  this  sentiment  upon  mankind. 

"  Of  such  as  are  useful  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  they  arp 
to  be  considered  as  appointed  by  our  all- wise  Creator,  being  suited 
to  cur  present  condition:     Resentment  does  even  its  good  work 
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by  some  sort  of  evil,  but  that  evil  which  prevents  a  greater  evil,, 
promotes  good  upon  the  whole.  And  the  same  is  true  if  evil  pro- 
duce a  positive  good  which  overbalances  it,  When  the  Creator 
implanted  resentment  in  our  constitution,  we  say,  as  before,  he  did 
*he  same  sort  of  kind  act  as  a  friend  does  when  he*  supplies  us  with 
a  sword,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  robber, 
or  assassin.:  and  as  the  sword  inflicts  no  wound  when  no  robber 
or  assassin  appears,  so  resentment  would  prompt  to  no  punishment 
were  all  appearance  of  injury  to  cease. 

"  But  to  be  more  particular  ; 

'<  Resentment  is  that  which  excites  and  enables  each  individual 
.to  resist  and  to  prevent  evil;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  person 
who  wanted  that  passion,  could  or  would,  hinder  men  from  over- 
powering him,  and  trampling  him  under  their  feet.  It  is  his  men- 
tal armour.  It  seems  also  wanted  in  order  to  strengthen  a  man 
for  exercising  authority  ;  over  servants,  children,  or  others.  It  is 
moreover,  very  useful  in  the  restraints  which  it  imposes  upon 
Benevolence,  when  that  sentiment  would  become  excessive,  and  en- 
feeble a  man,  so  as  to  make  him  dread  to  inflict  any  kind  of  cor- 
rection, or  exercise  any  discipline.  Indiscriminate  bounty  does 
great  harm,  and  would  do  more,  if  anger  and  indignation  did  not 
check  and  restrain  it.  Education  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
correction,  nor  can  Laivs  be  enforced  without  punishment :  yet 
both  Education  and  Laws  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  Mankind. 
Nay  it  might  be  worth  while  for  any  one  to  consider,  whether 
Brute  animals  could  be  tamed  and  made  subservient  to  the  conve- 
nience of  man,  if  he  had  no  such  impulse  as  that  of  Anger.  Mail 
is  Lord  of  the  Creation,  in  the  world  which  he  inhabits;  but  could 
he  now  enjoy  that  important  pre-eminence,  had  it  pleased  God  to 
make  all  things  else  as  they  are,  and  \,q  leave  man  void  of  every 
species  of  resentment  ? 

"  In  each  individual,  it  might  also  be  mentioned,  that  when  the 
emotions  of  anger  and  indignation  are  excited  in  a  good  cause, 
they  are  noble  and  elevaied ;  they  lift  the  mind  above  every  thing 
ordinary  and  vulgar;  they  give  a  fine  and  sublime'  animation, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  evil  in  itself,  and  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  those  things  which  make  a  man  truly  estimable.  That 
.lofty  disdain,  with  which  men  of  superior  minds  look  down  upon 
all  meanness,  fraud,  baseness,  and  sordid  selfishness,  is  not  only  a 
good  upon  the  whole,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  individual,  as  se- 
curing good  conduct ;  but  it  is,  as  an  inward  sensation,  immedi- 
ately valuable. 

"  Although  the  world  is  composed  of  individuals,  yet  it  may  be 
of  use  to  take  notice  of  the  benefits  which  men,  taken  collectively, 
receive  from  the  passion,  under  consideration.  The  general  effect 
of  Resentment,  taken  in  all  its  form?,  on  the  world  is,  that  much 
jess  evil  do^s  subsist,  than  would,  if  no  such  passion  opposed  it ; 
though  still  Jess  would  subsist  if  anger  were  used  in  conformity  to 
the  Laws  of  Virtue  and  Religion.     The  general  indignation  of  the 
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world,  I  conceive  to  be  the  grand  check  upon  destructive  vice : 
though  the  resentment  and  displeasure  of  particular  men,  no  doubt, 
operate  successfully,  each  in  its  own  sphere. 

"  But  in  whatsoever  case  men  are  hindered  from  doing  evil,  it 
should  be  considered,  that  good  arises,  not  only  to  him  upon 
whom  the  evil  would  have  been  inflicted,  but  also  to  him  who  would 
have  been  guilty  of  inflicting  it.  To  preserve  a  man  from  the 
commission  of  a  vice  or  an  injury,  is  to  do  him  an  important  ser- 
vice. Thus  resentment  is  sometimes  beneficial  even  to  its  object. 
And  it  does  not  only  influence  a  man  after  an  offence,  by  deter- 
ring him  from  subsequent  offences,  but  its  appearance  and  threat- 
ning  aspect  will  restrain  evil  imaginations  and  designs.  The 
threatened  anger  of  wicked  men  may  perhaps  excite  only  fear, 
though  that  is  no  bad  guard  ;  but  in  the  disapproving  and  menacing 
frowns  of  good  men  there  seems  to  be  something  more :  the  in- 
dignation of  the  virtuous,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  design  to 
offend,  especially  when  mixed  with  benignity  and  true  wisdom,  co- 
operate with  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  in  him  who  was  me- 
ditating evil  things  :  it  points  out  duty,  it  intimates  sanctions  ;  and 
all  this  previous  to  actual  offending."     P.  105. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Chapter,  the  case  between  punish- 
ment and  pardon  is  argued  with  much  calmness  and  judgment, 
and  such  are  the  motives  proposed  for  the  general  preference  of 
the  former,  that  should  the  offended  man  so  far  command  his  re- 
sentment as  to  deliberate,  he  would  be  irresistibly,  though  almost 
imperceptibly  earned  on  to  a  determination  in  its  favour.  The 
next  distinction  is  taken  between  public  and  private  punishment ; 
the  former  being  decreed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  ab- 
stractedly as  it  weie,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  particular 
offence  :  the  latter  resulting  from  the  feelings  of  the  injured  per- 
son, and  liable  to  all  the  exacerbation  and  severity  of  that  resent- 
ment which  arises  from  the  particular  circumstances    f  the  case. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  work,  which  cannot 
be  sufficiently  read  and  studied,  our  au<hor  has  considered  the 
subject  under  the  natural  law,  but  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  the  agreement  of  the  Scriptures  upon  this  point, 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  nature.  In  entering  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  Dr.  Hey  most  judiciously  observes,ihat  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  popular,  not  philosophical  language, 
such  as  was  best  calculated  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  the  first 
converts,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  rI  his  sort  of  lan- 
guage has  its  imperfections,  as  after  a  length  of  time,  it  may  re- 
quire to  be  interpreted  by  circumstances  ;  but  scientific  language, 
as  Dr.  Hey  observes,  would  generally  have  given  wrong  ideas ; 
when  at  least  it  gave  any  at  all.  The  sacred  writers  were  no 
theorists  nor  system  makers;  their  philosophy  was  the  philosophy 
not   of  words  but  of  things,  not  of  speculation  but.  of  practice  ; 
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and  its  end  was  not  the  glory  of  the  writer,  but  the  salvation  of 
the  hearer. 

The  same  method  is  pursued  in  this  as  in  the  former  parts, 
and  with  the  same  success  ;  the  lu'.>s  of  Senplure  are  clearly  de- 
monstrated to  be  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  law  of  nature, 
they  are  distinguished  only  from  the  latter,  as  they  propose  those 
motives  for  benevolence,which  the  reason  or  the  philosophy  of  man 
could  never  disclose,  and  as  they  inculcate  their  exhortations  by 
examples,  which  our  unassisted  nature  could  never  have  extend- 
ed. The  following  recapitulation,  though  sufficiently  plain  and 
simple,  will  nevertheless  have  its  full  weight  with  every  Christian 
mind. 

"  Seeming  injuries  which  we  are  inclined  to  punish,  may  be  no 
injuries.  Let  us  not  deserve  to  have  it  said  of  us,  *  Behold  he 
fmdeth  occasions  against  me  ;  he  counteth  me  for  his  enemy.'  Job. 
xxxiii.  10.  let  us  rather  take  the  advice  of  Solomon,  '  Strive  not 
with  a  man  without  a  cause,  if  he  have  done  thee  no  harm.'  Prov. 
Hi.  30.  And  suppose  harm  done,  yet  if  not  meant,  let  us  accept 
the  same  kind  of"  Apology  which  St.  Paul  offered ;  *  1  wist  not, 
Brethren,  that  he  was  the  High  Priest.'  For  it  is  written,  «  Thou 
*lralt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.'  Actsxxiii.  5.  He 
who  will  cite  authorities  against  himself,  merits  our  indulgence. 

"  If  we  are  convinced  that  we  suffer,  yet  if  there  is  room  for 
doubt  whether  we  suffer  wrongfully  let  us  remember  the  House- 
holder who  hired  labourers  into  his  vineyard ;  '  Friend,  1  do  thee 
no  wrong.'  Matt.  xx.  13.  This  plea  was  in  all  reason  sufficient 
to  secure  peace;  though  we  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  are 
injured  if  we  receive  less  from  free  bounty  than  other  men  :  and  to 
look  upon  that  as  an  injury,  which  is  only  a  deprivation  of  a  benefit 
that  we  had  been  long  accustomed  to  enjoy. 

"  Should  a  man  have  injured  us  beyond  dispute,  and  should  he 
shew  strong  marks  of  sincere  contrition;  let  us  remember  the  Ser- 
vant-Debtor :  let  us  by  all  means  avoid  that  cutting  reproach  of 
the  Lord,  to  whom  the  debt  was  owing ;  '  O  thou  wicked  servant, 
I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desirest  me  ;  shouldest 
not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as 
1  had  pity  on  thee?'  Matt,  xviii.  32,  33.  Let  this  excellent  pa- 
rable make  us  cautious  of  over-rating  any  injury  offered  to  us, 
and  earnest,  when  we  think,  it  necessary  to  punish,  in  chasing  the 
punishment  most  likely  to  do  good.  And  after  all  our  caution,  let 
us  be  aware,  that  the  best  punishment  we  cau  chuse  may  not  an- 
awer  the  good  purpose  intended ;  such  is  the  '  hardness  and  im- 
penitent heart.'  Rom.  ii.  5.  of  some  men: — nay,  that  a  punish- 
ment strictly  just,  may  be  cruel,  according  to  the  passage  of  the 
Parable  now  quoted,  and  therefore  unbecoming  when  inflicted  by 
frail  and  fallible  beings.  And  not  only  cruelty  may  prompt  us  to 
punish,  but,  what  seems  less  obvious,  cowardice  ;  that  the  merciful 
way  be  brave,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  contemplate  our 
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blessed  Lord  and  his  first  Martyr  St.  Stephen  in  their  dying  mo- 
ments. And  let  us  not  forget,  that  we  are  not  only  bound  to  re  • 
gard  ourselves,  but  the  general  good  of  the  world:  »  if  you  bite 
and  devour  one  another,' .says  St."  Paul,  '  lake  heed  that  ye  be  nof 
consumed  one  of  another.'  Gal.  v.  15.  '  A  wrathful  man  stir*eth 
up  strife ;'  and  we  have  seen,  that  '  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as 
when  one  letteth  out  water.'    Prov.  xv.  18.  and  xvii.  If. 

"  Let  the  examples  which  we  meet  with  in  holy  writ,  convince 
us,  that  any  disgrace  which  attaches  to  submission  and  condescen- 
sion in  the  injured,  is  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  low  and  vulgar  ;  that 
it  is  only  a  temporary  stain,  soon  evaporates,  and  leaves  pure  and 
genuine  brightness  behind  it,  for  ever. 

"  Lastly.  I?  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  offender* 
should  presume  to  claim  that  indulgence  which  we  have  been  study- 
ing the  means  of  providing  for  them,  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers 
in  the  vineyard  may  again  be  called  to  our  aid:  there  the  just 
and  generous  Housnolder  insists  upon  being  the  judge  of  his  own 
beneficence  ;  by  whatever  rules  he  may  be  guided  in  the  .sight  of 
God,  and  before  his  own  conscience.  If  then  we  are,  at  any  time, 
in  the  situation  of  those  who  have  reason  to  desire  forgireni  .-, 
let  not  our  eye  be  evil  ;  let  us  not  take  wrong  and  confused  views 
of  the  case  before  us;  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.  and  xx.  15.  le^t  we  begin 
dissentions  which  we  can  never  justify,  and  which  will  never  have 
smend;  and  so  involve  ourselves  in  perplexity  and  guilt,  which 
even  death  itself  may  be  unable  to  expiate."     P.  156. 

These  are  lessons  which  all  the  theories  which  the  ingenuity 
and  the  pride  of  self-sufficient  man  ever  wove  togethi  f,  have  new  r 
been  able  to  enforce.  Tins  train  of  thought  is  carried  on  to  a 
still  further  extent  in  the  concluding  portion  of  this  admirable 
volume,  in  which  our  author  considers  those  precepts  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  that  we  find  nothing  analogous 
to  them  in  natural  law.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  precept,  Malt, 
v.  o[).  I. say  unto  you,  I  hat  ye  resist  not  evil;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  tarn  to  him  tin/  other  also.  rl  In; 
comment  of  Dr.  Hey  upon  this  passage,  which  is  not  without  its 
difficulties/ is  so  admirable  both  for -its  acufeness  and  for  its 
judgment,  that  we  shall  present  it  to  our  readers. 

"  When  Christ  says  that  his  disciple:  must  yield  to  a  blow,  or  to 
oppression,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  are  to  do  it  repeatedly, 
or  only  at  the  time  when  the  first  insult  is  offered  ?  We  are  to  for- 
give an  indefinite  number  of  times;  Matt,  xviii.  22.  or  there  is  no 
stated  number  of  times  beyond  which  forgiveness  is  wholly  wrong, 
or  needless  :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  forgiveness  properly 
belongs  to  the  passage  now  before  us.  We  are  now  concerned 
with  right,  conduct  at  the  time  of  an  attack;  forgiveness  has  a  re- 
trospective view.  It  is  possible  to  forgive  an  offender  when  you 
look  back  upon  his  bijuries,  and  yet  to  repel  force  by  force  on  any 
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particular  occasion.  Perhaps  each  man  must  judge  for  himseH" 
how  often  yielding  to  evil  will  answer  its  proper  ends.  That  man 
who  does  not  in  the  first  instance  try  to  overcome  evil  hy  some 
yielding  to  it,  has  no  pretension  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  a 
good  Christian. 

"  In  fact,  it  is  probable,  the  difficulty  before  mentioned,  has  the 
greatest  weight  in  hindering  men  from  yielding  to  evil;  I  mean  thos 
dread  of  the  imputation  of  cotvardiae.  On  this  difficulty  a  good 
deal  has  been  already  said ;  but  with  relation  to  the  passage  be- 
fore us  it  may  be  added,  that  he  who  voluntarily  exposes  himself 
to  a  second  insult  after  receiving  a  first,  cannot  do  it  from  cow- 
ardice ;  it  is  not  required  of  him  by  the  aggressor ;  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  him  if  he  does  not  do  it,  and  something  if  he  does.  If 
our  Lord  had  commanded  his  disciples,  on  receiving  a  blow,  to  run 
away  from  the  striker,  obedience  to  his  commands  might  then 
have  been  construed  into  cowardice ;  but  surely  not,  when  the 
Christian  is  to  bear  one  blow  firmly,  keep  his  station,  and  offer,  for 
the  sake  of  public  peace,  to  bear  another.  Many  a  man  will  re- 
turn blows  at  random  in  the  moment  of  provocation,  even  through 
fear ;  but  no  man  through  fear  will  present  his  cheek  to  the  smiter 
unnecessarily. 

M  And  the  Christian  is  the  less  to  be  suspected  of  cowardice, 
when  he  yields  to  evil  in  this  manner,  yielding  properly  will  have 
the  effect  of  courage  upon  his  adversary ;  it  is  plain  enough,  that 
the  person  who  receives  the  stroke,  may,  in  this  case,  be  as  brave 
as  he  who  gave  h.  And  if  bravery  is  known  to  exist,  it  will  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  at  the  proper  time,  and  will  therefore  have  its 
'"'proper  effects.  In  a  popular  tumult  the  peasant  attacks  with  fury 
the  steady  veteran  ;  the  veteran  bears  his  intemperate  and  ill-di- 
rected rage,  and  firmly  maintains  his  station  ;  is  he  therefore  a 
coward  ?  What  man  returns  every  blow  of  drunkenness,  or  of 
childish  anger?  no  brave  man ;  and  why  should  more  notice  be 
taken  of  the  paroxyms  of  passion,  which  occasion  the  blow  when  it 
proceeds  from  vice  ?  In  short,  to  associate  the  conduct  of  the  true 
Christian  with  cowardice,  when  he  is  insulted,  can  only  be  the  dic- 
tate of  fashionable  prejudice,  prevailing  in  some  particular  time 
and  place;  it  cannot  be  the  effect  of  solid  and  perpetual  fitness 
and  reason."     P.  176. 

After  a  similar  comment  upon  various  passages  of  this  nature, 
Dr.  Hey  considers  shortly  the  motives  which  Christianity  so  ex- 
clusively bolda  forth  for  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  The  very 
circumstance  of  our  "  being  bought  with  a  price,"  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  possessing  a  strong  tendency  to  mortify  that  self  im- 
portance, by  which  resentment  is  so  generally  supported.  His 
observations  upon  that  exquisitely  beautiful  precept  of  the  Apos- 
tle, "  Be  ye  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you,"  are  so 
simple  and  yet  sb  just,  that  although  our  extracts  have  been  ne- 
cessarily loogj  we  cannot  forbear  from  transcribing. 


IrJ  Beys  Sermons  on  the  Malevolent  Sentiments. 

"  No  motive  could  be  offered  to  the  human  mind  more  power- 
ful than  this  last,  and  it  is  wholly  Christian.  It  is  equally  calcu- 
lated to  silence  the  cavils  of  the  captious  sceptic,  to  work  convic- 
tion on  the  mind  of  the  man  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  to  rouse 
the  affections  of  the  man  of  sensibility.  Moreover,  Christian  mo- 
tives make  the  unchangeable  Deity  the  primary  object  of  our  at- 
tention, even  when  that  Duty  is  directed  to  variable  man.  No- 
thin"-  can  tend  more  to  our  being  steadfast  and  immoveable  in  our 
duty,  in  spite  of  human  folly  and  ingratitude.  And  if  you  say, 
that  this  the  nature  of  all  religious  motives,  we  need  only  observe  in 
reply,  that  Christianity  has  greatly  improved  religion,  that  it  has 
greatly  strengthened  our  hopes  of  future  happiness,  by  bringing 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  it  has  made 
such  improvements,  it  has  added  to  our  motives  for  practising  the 
Duty  of  forgiveness  considered  as  a  religious  Duty."     P.  211. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate 
of  the  system  pursued  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  the  design 
of  our  author  to  establish  this  position ;  that  all  our  passions,  even 
those  generally  considered  malevolent,  are  implanted  in  our 
breasts  by  a  wise  and  a  good  Creator,  to  answer  the  best  pur- 
poses, and  to  serve  the  most  beneficial  ends.  It  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  place  his  creatures  here  in  a  state  of  trial ;  to  con- 
stitute the  very  notion  of  which,  the  existence  and  the  prevalence 
of  evil  must  be  supposed.  Now  whatever  averts  evil  in  any  par- 
ticular state  of  things,  is  a  good  to  that  state  ;  and  though  that 
which  averts  evil  be  itself  an  evil,  yet  if  it  averts  a  greater  evil,  it 
may  still  be  considered  as  a  good.  Now  to  this  system  no  ob- 
jection can  be  raised  from  the  notion  that  we  encourage  the  prac- 
tice of  "  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,"  as  this  can  only  arise 
from  the  abuse  of  it.  Anger,  if  duly  applied,  is  productive  only 
of  good,  and  he  that  is  thus  angry  does  no  evil,  to  produce  this 
good.  Yet  anger  is  of  itself  an  evil  to  its  possessor,  it  is  an  evil 
in  itself,  though  not  in  its  uee  :  like  a  poison,  if  administered  in 
due  proportions  and  at  proper  times,  it  is  of  eminent  service, 
though  even  thus  it  is  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  disagreeable  to 
him  who  is  driven  to  its  use.  The  rock  upon  which  moral  phi- 
losophers have  split  in  their  theories  of  the  passions,  is  the  fan- 
cied perfection  of  man  ;  which  but  ill  accords  with  the  existence 
much  less  with  the  necessity  of  those  passions,  which  so  easily 
and  so  generally  degenerate  into  malevolence.  Revelation  de- 
clares him  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  not  only  from  the  contagion 
of  example,  but  from  a  natural  tendency  to  evil ;  those  passions 
therefore  are  given  bins,  which  though  in  themselves  evil,  are  if 
administered  with  caution,  productive  of  general  °x>od. 

We  consider  this  volume  as  no  ordinary  nor  common  produc- 
tion, for  Dr.  Hey  was  the  possessor  of  no  ordinary  nor  common 

mind. 
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ftlind.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  calm  and  Christian  medita- 
tion, enriched  by  much  observation  of  human  nature  in  all  its  va- 
rious workings,  and  aided  by  all  the  precision  of  mathematical 
reasoning.  Upon  so  intricate  a  subject  we  must  expect  to  find 
some  occasional  sub'ilties  in  the  decisions,  and  refinements  in  the 
classification  of  the  passions.  But  when  the  author  descends  to 
practical  remarks,  his  casuistry  comes  recommended  by  all  the 
simplicity  of  a  Christian  :  and  in  this  point  of  view  we  earnestly 
recommend  the  study  of  this  volume  to  all  those,  who  are  desi- 
rous of  subjecting  their  unruly  passions  to  the  dominion  of  reason 
and  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  further  the  reader  advances 
into  the  volume  before  us,  the  better  will  he  be  pleased/and  the 
more  will  he  be  interested  in  its  contents  ;  and  he  will  rise  from 
its  study  not  only  the  wiser  philosopher,  but  the  sounder  Chris- 
tian and  the  better1  man. 

It  will  be  an  additional  incitement  to  his  attention,  to  be  as- 
sured that  all  the  laws  which  its  learned  and  venerable  author 
has  laid  clown  to  regulate  and  discipline  these  sterner  portions  o( 
our  moral  frame,  were  such  as  resulted  from  a  long  and  successful 
experience  of  their  effect  upon  himself  and  his  own  mind : 
fxkri^ivsiv  £v  djunri  was  not  more  the  characteristic  of  his  wri- 
tings, than  the  rule  of  his  life. 


Aut.  TI.  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  on?i  Time.  By  Sir  N. 
William  Wraxall,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.  Cadell  and  Davie3» 
1815. 

FROM  different  parts  of  his  works  we  have  culled  and  put  to- 
gether the  following  short  notices  of  the  life  of  Sir  N.  VV. 
Wraxall.  He  was  born  in  1  ?o'l.  In  1 7t>9  he  went  out  to  India 
in  a  civil  capacity,  and  in  1771,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  made 
judge  advocate  and  paymaster  of  our  army  sent  into  the  Guzerat. 
Returning  from  the  East  in  1772,  he  went  to  Portugal;  and  in 
1773,  4,  travelled  through  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe. 
In  1776,  f),  he  made  a  tour  through  the  interior  of  Krance,  and 
passed  the  three  years  1777,  8,  9,  in  visiting  the  capital  cities 
of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  In  1780,  he  was  brought 
in  Member  for  Ludgei>hali  :  and  that  Parliament  being  dissolv- 
ed in  17S4,  was  elected  to  sit  in  the  ensuing  one  for  the  Borough 
of  Hindon.  He  appears,  by  his  own  account,  to  have  given  a 
constant  attendance  m  his  place,  and  to  have  been  present  at  all 
the  remarkable  debates  during  those  stormy  and  unsettled  times. 
He  usually  divided  with  Lord  North  and  the  Coalition  Ministry, 
except  on  the  occasiou  of  the  celebrated  India  Bill,  when  he  sided 
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i  the  mii:o:!:y.     la  1794,  he  appears  to  have  quitter!  pubnc 
■  ndbssbce  employed  himself,  as  he  nfonns  us  in  his 

■         .  ::  tin  hunting  or  in  ag-  lb*   usual  pursuit-  or 

i  geBdenen,  bat  in  writing  an  account  from  memory  of 
-een  am!  heard.     11-5   publications  are  as  follow, 
'•'  A  TourromKi  the  Baltic,  Sic."     M   Memoirs  of  the  Court?  of 
Berlin.  Dresden,  Warsaw .  and  Y  "  A  History  of  France 

ander  the  Kings  of  the  Race  ofVaUais."   "  A  Historj  of  France 
from  the  wiw»«"  oi  Henry  the  Third  to  the  Death  of  Henry 
£e  Foarth  "     These  works  bate  been  popular,  and  ha\e  each 
passed  though  several  editions.      5?    \.  M.  H  nu  nil  represent* 
himself  as  having  had  accc-s  to  the  society  oi  the  principal  lite- 
rati dining  the  reign  of  Mis.  Montague  and  Dt.  Johaoaa  :  and 
■-;  :;>.!:•  harre  been  acquainted  with  Lord  Nugent,  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  North,  the    Duke   of  Dorset,,  and   L 
Georse  Germaine. 

'•'  ith  these  opportunities  of  collecting  materials,  Sir  Nathaniel 
William  WrasaBhm  thoaghl  tit  to  sire  to  the  world  two  octavo 
Tohime*.  enbtn'.ed.  ■  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time  be- 
tween the  Yt  m  .77-  I  ad  1784." 

The  book  is  dirided  iati  two  parts.  The  first,  which  describes 
a  period  of  eight  years.  extend:ng  from    i772  to  17SG,  occupies 
not  much  more  than  half  the  first  volame;  while  the  second  pi 
inc..       -  rj  of  torn  years  only,  from    17S0    to    1784, 

form*  the  I    ;;•  of  the  won.     T;.;»  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  pages,  and  the  respective  portions  of  t;rne  therein  do 
•  accounted  for  by  the  difference     f  materials,  of  which 
the  two  parts  are  composed.     The  latter  division  of  his  work 
taiaa  i  warn  trte  ot  what  the  worthy  Baronet  saw  and  heard 
while  in  Parliament,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Anmrican 
c  estabhshmeaf  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  office.     The  first  part 
>?  a  mere  collection  of  scattered  anecdotes,  picked  up  bv  thr  au- 
thor rrhile  travelling  as  a  young  man  through  Portugal,  France, 
an<!  Naples  :  and  which  could  not  possibly  involve  a  longer  space 
of  m  three  yean.    But  as  he  \ kited  the  former  countrv  in 

1772.  and  as  his  Parliamentary  Jiurnal  did  not  begin  till  1780, 
-  la  have  thought  it  ariviseable,  to  avoid  an   awkward 
t-   give  to  this  rirst  part  of  his  work  also  the  title  of 
B  ••  rical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time  between  1772  and  1780. 
Now  2  fastidious  reader,  on  taking  up  a  book  with  so  «rave  a 
-  as  '■'  Historical  Memoirs  of  am  own  Time  :''  and  after  read- 
-  .     .     .....e,  with  which  it  opens : — '•  Having  long 

itated    to   compose   some  account  of  the  national   events 

winch  i  bate  vzraeMa?  daring  part  of  my  lire,  tec." — the  fastidi- 

-zzt,  vve  say,  may  be  somewhat  surprised,  perhaps  dis- 

•    arted  to  Portugal  or  Naples, 
'     ;  of  neterogeneona  anecdotes,  given 

on 
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o\  -rsay  evidence  of  a  young  traveller.     On  reatiinz  fur- 

r,  he  may  accuse  the  author  of  inaccuracy  and  ere 
plain  that  many  of  his  stories  are  mere  go-  Id  and 

w  ascertained  to  be  cortrary  to  fact:  m  _,  :o 

Le  utteily  unworthy  of  credit:  and  tome  earn  ....  ir 

owra  contradiction.     Or  perhaps  obse  ring  1        Portog  Na- 

ples are  the  only  countries  our  auil 

iug  an  account  of  his  tour,  he  may  even  be  led  I  tat 

Sir  X.   WiazaD  has  here   foisted    in   hi-  be- 

cause too  short  to  form  a  separate  publication  bv  it  r  in 

order  to  eke  out  his  second  volume  of  '•'  Memeii  ta- 

ble size.    And  thus  may  a  Baronet  of  the  Lnited  K    . 
charged  with  the  scurvy  offences  of  book-making,  or  publishing 
under  false  pretence. 

\\  e,  how  ever,  are  inclined  to  be  more  charitable :  and,  i 
of  heaping  all  these  heavy  accusations  on  the  head  of  an  unfortu- 
nate author,  are  willing  to  think  that  he  has  only  committed  o-  t 
mistake,  from  which  all  the  others  flow.  And  that  is  in  terming 
i:  u  Historical  Memoirs.'  an  unlucky  title,  as  it  involuntary f 
brings  bir  N.  into  comparison  with  the  names  of  Sully,  Burnet 
and  Clarendon:  and  leads  the  reader  to  expect  for  that  accuracy 
and  research,  dignity  and  decency,  to  which  our  author  cannot, 
and  evidently  does  not,  intend  to  lay  claim.  We  would  rather 
have  recommended  to  him  the  discretion  of  an  ancient  writer,  one 
Pahephatus,  who  in  narrating  the  current  stories  of  his  dav,  fcr 
which  he  knew  of  no  authority  but  common  report,  sagaciously 
entitled  it  r;;!  rZ,  nriswi  ',-:;. H~>,  "  Matters  of  DoubtfiJ  His- 
tory. Or  on  second  thoughts  as  duubttul  aufora  misrht  xma  I 
in  the  present  day  a  g<  .ecism,  we  would  have  «i;2?es;ed  to  S:r 
Nathaniel  as  a  taking  title,  "  Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Perse.  -, 
scandalous  and  entertaining,  or  a  Sequel  to  the  new  AtaluM:s,* 
which  would  have  suited  the  morals  as  well  as  the  matter  or  h.3 
book.  He  m;ght  then,  with  ut  fear  of  derogating  from  the  dig- 
nity of  an  historian,  have  told  the  listening  world  as  tow  J  - .  .  , 
King  of  Portugal,  had  a  geographical  phiz  which  would  tell  ycu 
the  distance  between  Lisbon  and  Algieri :  h  dw  his  wife  rode 
astride  like  a  man,  and  went  a  hunting  in  a  cocked  hat,  black  lea- 
ther breei  hes,  and  a  red  petticoat:  how  the  same  lady  w_»s  an 
excellent  shot  living  :  and  how  by  the  same  token  she  was  near 
lodging  a  bullet  in  thecianium  of  her  husband.  How  Cardinal 
Fleury,  at  eighty  vears  af  age,  made  naughty  proposals  to  the 
young  Queeu  of  F  ^ncc  ;  and  how  one  Roberts  stood  at  the  d.  : 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  bribed  a  whole  R*i., 
Parliament.  Nor  do  we  thiug  that  our  Baronet  vrosld  bave 
lost    credit    by   thus    lov rosing  his   prelens;  ;>;;».     ReaaV  . 

ma's  travellers,  may  be  classed  uodeJ  the  .:    r  - nen- 
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tal,  and  the  inquisitive.  The  simple  reader  is  always  coiiten* 
with  what  is  put  before  him,  provided  he  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinking;  and  is  much  given  to  believe  what  he  read--,  w  because, 
it  is  in  a  book."  The  sentimental  reader  is  alike  averse  froui  ihe 
labour  of  investigation,  but  loves  a  little  sprinkling  of  the  mar- 
vellous and  terrible ;  while  the  inquisitive  reader,  an  animal  of 
more  sagackms  nostril,  is  a  dear  searcher  into  truth  and  evidence. 
IN'ow  by  our  proposed  change  of  title  page,  Sir  W.  would  have 
carried  With  him  the  two  former  classes  who  form  the  great  body 
of  readers,  and  got  rid  of  the  curious  and  troublesome  scrutiny 
with  which  the  inquisitive  reader  put  to  the  torture  every  work 
that  bears  the  name  of  hklory — S*ch  stories  as  the  following 
would  then  have  passed  current  and  undisputed  to  the  great 
wonder  of  the  simple  and  edification  of  the  sentimental  reader  : 

"   The  meetings  of  the  conspirators   (against  the  life  of  Joseph, 

King  of  Portugal)  were  frequently  held  in  a  summer-house,  situ 
in  the  garden  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavova's  palace,  at  Lisbon,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  long  wooden  gallery.  It  happened  that 
a  youtfff  Poftusrueze  ladv  of  noble  extraction,  but  of  reduced  cir- 
cumstances,  who  lived  in  the  Marchioness's  family  as  her  compa* 
nion  :  surprized  at  observing  lights  one  evening  in  the  summer- 
house,  and  altogether  without  suspicion  of  the  cause  was  attracted 
by  curiosity  to  approach  the  place.  As  she  advanced  along  the 
gallery  that  led  to  it,  she  heard  voices  in  earnest  conversation  ;  and 
on  coming  nearer,  soon  discovered  that  of  the  Marchioness  raised 
to  a  pitch  of  uncommon  violence.  She  listened  for  a  fvw  seconds: 
and  then  apprehensive  of 'being  discovered  in  such  a  situation,  she 
was  about  to  return  from  whence  she  came,  when  the  door  suddenly 
opening,  the  Marchioness  herself  appeared.  Their  surprize  was 
mutual ;  and  when  the  latter  demanded,  with  much  agitation,  what 
cause  had  brought  her  to  that  place  ?  she  answered,  that  her  asto- 
nishment at  observing  lights  in  the  summer-house  had  led  her  to  as- 
certain  the  reason.  *  You  have  then  no  doubt,'  said  the  Marchio- 
ness, overheard  our  conversation,  '  the  young  lady  protested  that 
she  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  part  of  it ;  and  that  as  soon  as  she 
distinguished  the  Marchioness's  voice,  her  respect  led  her  to  return 
to  the  palace,  which  she  was  about  to  do  when  the  door  opened. 
But  the  Marchioness,  who  had  too  much  at  stake  to  be  so  easily  sa- 
tisfied or  deceived,  assuming  a  tranquil  air,  and  affecting  to  repose 
confidence  in  her.'-  '  The  Marquess  and  I,'  rejoined  she,  '  have 
bad  u  serious  and  violent  quarrel,  during  the  course  of  which  he  had; 
the  audacity  to  give  me  the  lie.  I  burst  out  of  the  room  unable  to 
restrain  my  indignation,  and  no  lsngei-  mistress  of  my  emotions. 
Did  not  you  hear  him  give  me  the  lie  at  fche  time  I  "opened  the 
*loor?'~ '  I  did,  madam,'  imprudently  replied  the  unfortunate  ladv. 
Aware  from  that  instant  that  the  nature  of  their  meeting  was  disoo- 
ttred,  she  instantly  determined  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
l  fcwrther  divulged.     Next  morning  the  body  of  the  unhappy 

listeaeir 
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listener  was  found  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  wrapt  in  a  sheet, 
scarcely  cold,  and  the  blood  still  oozing  from  various  wounds  in- 
flicted on  her  with  a  dagger.  It  was  hot  doubted  (i.e.  it  was 
guessed)  that  she  had  been  put  to  death  by  secret  instructions  is- 
sued from  the  Palace  of  Tavora ;  but  the  power  of  that  great  fa- 
mily, and  the  frequency  of  similar  spectacles  in  the  Portugueze  ca- 
pital, silenced  all  judicial  enquiry  into  the  causes  of- her  tragical  end." 
Vol.  I.  P.  23. 

Unfortunately  for  the  story,  coming  under  the  style  and  title 
of  an  historical  memoir,  it  attracts  the  notice  of  the  inquisitive 
reader  :  who  enquires  how,  as  tins  matter  never  underwent  a  judi- 
cial enquiry,  did  these  particulars  come  to  light.  Were  they 
communicated  by  ihe  murderess  or  the  murdered  ? — Such  ques- 
tions however  never  appear  to  have  disturbed  the  credulous  ac- 
quiescence of  Sir  Nathaniel's  mind:  we  hinted  at  the  following 
story  before. 

"  If  Richelieu,  as  we  are  assured  .from  contemporary  authority, 
ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Anne,  of  Austria,  and  to  make  hers 
proposals  of  a  libertine  nature,  it  is  equally  a.fact,  however  incredi- 
ble it  may  appear,  that  Fleury,  then  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
carried  his  presumption  still  farther  with  respect  to  Maria  Luzinska. 
(Queen  of  Louis  the  15th.)  I  shall  not  relate  the  particulars. 
That  princess,  conscious  nevertheless  of  the  ascendant  which  the 
Cardinal  had  obtained  over  her  husband,  possessed  too  much  pru- 
dence to  communicate  to  him,  in  the  iirst  instance,  the  subject  of 
her  complaint.  She  wisely  preferred  making  a  confident  of  her  fa« 
ther.  To  Stanilaus  she  revealed  the  temerity  of  the  aged  minister, 
and  besought  him  at  the -same  time  to  give  her  his  advice  for  her 
conduct,  particularly  on  the  point  of  her  acquainting  Louis  with  the 
circumstance.  Stanilaus  exhorted  her,  in  reply,  to  bury  the  secret  for 
€ver  in  her  oivn  bosom:  observing  at  the  same  time  that  sovereign 
princesses  are  placed  on  such  an  eminence  as  almost  to  render  it 
impossible  for  any  disrespectful  propositions  to  be  made  them,  unless 
they  encourage,  to  a  cer.tain  degree,  such  advances.  The  Queen 
was  discreet  enough  to  adopt  this  judicious  and  paternal  council.  If 
I  had  not  received  this  anecdote  here  related,  from  a  person  whose 
intimacy  with  the  individuals  composing  the  court  of  France  at  that 
time,  joined  to  his  rank  and  high  character,  left  no  doubt  of  its  au- 
thenticity, I  should  not  venture  to  record  the  fact."     Vol.  I.  P.  83. 

Now  lure  was  a  secret  deposited  with  three  persons :  one  of 
whom  was  advised  to  bury  it  J  or  ever  in  her  own  bosom,  mid 
adopted  the  advice  :  the  oilier  was  the  prudent  father,  who  gave 
that  judicious  council  :  and  the  third,  the  aged  and  disappointed 
lover.  Which  then  of  the  three  divulged  iti  And  again-,  of 
whom  is  the  story  told  ?  Of  Maria  Luzinska  on  the  one  part,  a 
prudent^  virtuous  and  not  handsome  wo.LD.au  ;  who  was  most  un- 
likely 
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likfely  to  have  given  that  encouragement  to  a  suitor,  which,  asSta- 
nilaus  justly  observed,  must  have  been  preparatory  to  any  impi  oper 
overtures :  and  on  the  other  part  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  a  man  then 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age  ;  who  had  first  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zealous  discharge  ot  his  duties  as  Bishop  of  Frejus  :  and  who 
afterwards,  in  spite  of  early  prejudices  entertained  against  him  as 
a  licentious  character  by  Louis  the  XlVth.  had  raised  himself  by 
the  cautious  decorum  of  his  conduct  to  the  situation  of  tutor  to 
Louis  XV.  and  Prime  Minister  of  France  :  in  a  word  of  a  man, 
whose  prudence  was  his  fortune.  But  then  Sir  Nathaniel  had  the 
story  from  a  person  of  high  rank  and  character  !  and  thus  it  is 
that  such  idle  gossip  obtains  currency.  The  world  never  stops 
to  examine  the  probability  of  even  possibility  of  the  facts 
asserted,  or  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  the  characters 
involved ;  but  is  contented  to  take  them  for  granted,  because 
<e  communicated  by  a  person  of  undoubted  veracity,  but  whose 
jiamethey  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention."  We  do  conceive  that 
the  propagators  of  such  idle  stories  are  not  a  whit  less  contemp- 
tible than  the  antiquated  spinster  of  the  country  town,  who 
travels  her  morning  rounds  to  propagate  her  hearsay  conjectures, 
mistakes  or  misinterpretations.  The  only  difference  is,  that  one 
takes  scandal  of  the  squire  and  apothecary's  wife,  and  the  other 
of  queens  and  prime  ministers. 

But  it  is  not  fair  on  this  score  to  bear  too  hard  on  our  worthy 
Baronet.  Credulity  is  at  worst  a  good-natured,  confiding,  un- 
suspicious quality.  And  the  blame  should  fall  upon  those  that 
impose  upon  this  easiness  of  nature,  rather  than  upon  its  amiable 
possessor.  In  this  particular  no  one  has  been  more  guilty  than 
thejirst  Lady  Hamilton.  She  seems  to  have  taken  a  wicked 
delight  in  palming  upon  Sir  Nathaniel,  while  at  Naples,  every 
wonderful  tale  she  could  recollect  or  invent ;  and  he  has  retailed 
them  again  to  ihe  public  with  all  the  becoming  gravity  of  im- 
plicit belief.  There  is  one  of  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  who,  having 
been  surprised  and  blindfolded  by  two  masks,  and  conveyed 
through  divers  streets  and  flights  of  winding  stairs,  was  forced 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  bleed  an  unfortunate  lady  to  death  ; 
with  a  true  and  authentic  account  of,  how  the  said  murder  was 
discovered  by  the  marks  of  his  bloody  fingers  on  the  walls  ;  and 
how  the  two  masks  did  penance  for  the  same.  Another  of  a 
Strasbourgh  executioner,  who  was  so  skilful  an  operator  in  his 
way,  that  no  criminal  that  could  afford  afford  to  pay  his  fee 
would  employ  any  other  practitioner  ;  and  how  he  likewise  tra- 
velled blindfolded  many  hundred  miles,  nobody  knows  where 
to  behead  another  unfortunate  lady,  nobody  knows  whom.  An- 
other of  a  1  Ieydue,  who,  to  save  his  master,  gave  his  horse  and 
thenhjmself  as  a  meal  for  a  drove  of  hungry  wolves  ;  with  many 

other 
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other  stories  of  like  kind,  to  be  equalled  only  by  the  horrors 
and  mysteries  of  the  Castle  of  L'dolpho  ;  and  which  we  would 
have  transcribed  for  the  amusement  of  eur  sentimental  readers, 
were  not  the  Baronet  too  prolix  in  his  mode  of  narration  to  suit 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  review. 

But  whatever  allowances  may  be  made  for  the  credulous  re- 
ception of  absurdity,  when  it  is  decorated  with  the  charms  of 
novelty,  we  must  at  least  expect  that  this  author  of  Historical 
Memoirs  be  acquainted  with  matters  of  known  and  acknow- 
ledged history.  And  here  Sir  Nathauel  rather  too  frequently 
trips.  For  instance,  he  represents  John  Vth  of  Portugal,  as 
"  a  man  of  very  moderate  endowments  ;  fond  of  show,  but  des- 
titute of  taste  \  of  a  narrow  mind  and  enslaved  bigotry."  Vol.  1. 
p.  6£. 

Now  Sir  Nathaniel  should  have  known,  that  John  the  Vth 
suffered  from  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  weakened  his  abilities, 
and  totally  altered  the  true  tone  of  his  mind.  He  was  originally 
a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  of  a  violent  and  haughty  dis- 
position indeed ;  but  possessed  of  more  talents  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  of  the  house  of  Bragauza.  And  if  he  was  latterly 
of  a  bigolted  turn,  it  was  not  till  after  the  encroachments  of 
disease,  when,  through  mere  imbecility,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  priests. 

Speaking  of  the  rise  of  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Joseph  Car- 
valho,  Conde  de  Ocyras,  afterwards  known  better  by  the  name 
of  the  Marquess  de  Pombal,  he  says, 

"  That  his  birth,  noble  but  not  illustrious,  would  never  have 
opened  him  a  way  to  power,  if  he  had  not  been  aided  by  extraor- 
dinary talents.  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  the  First,  and  the  Queen  to  John  the  Vth,  recommended 
him  to  her  son  Joseph,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in 
1750,  named  Carvalho  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs."  Vol.  i, 
p.  64, 

It  was  not  his  extraordinary  talents  that  first  raised  Carvalho 
to  eminence.  He  married  a  relation  of  Marshal  Daun,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  recommended  to  Anna  Maria.  The  meagre 
way  indeed,  in  which  Sir  N.  has  alluded  to  the  important  and 
curious  transaction  of  Carvalho's  celebrated  ministry,  only  leads 
us  to  lament  how  much  we  want  a  history  of  Portugal.  Mate- 
rials for  such  a  work  were  begun  to  be  collected  by  a  gentleman 
of  high  literary  reputation,  who  would  have  done  ample  justice 
to  the  undertaking.  But  he  has  since  directed  his  attention  to 
matters  of  perhaps  still  higher  interest  to  us  as  Englishmen. 

Our  author  asserts  (p.  66,  vol.  i.)  that  Malgrida,  the  famon  i 

jesui 
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Jesuit,  was  burnt  at  the  stake  ;  and  laments  his  execution   as  a 
cmel  and  odious  act.     Ke  was  strangled  before  he  was  burnt. 

He  represents  Louis  XVth  as  u  exhibiting  during  eleven 
or  twelve  years  after  his  marriage  a  pattern  of  conjugal  feli- 
city," and  suites,  that  in  contrast  to  the  licentious  manner  m 
which  Louis  the  XlVth  spent  his  youth,  "  that  his  successor 
did  not  till  the  afternoon  ?.a(\  evening  of  his  life  sink  into  the 
arms  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour  and  of  the  Countess  du 

Barry. 

Does  Sir  N.  mean  to  say,  that  Louis  XVth  did  not  disgrace 
himself  with  intrigue  till  lale  in  life  ?  If  so,  we  are  sorry  to  con- 
tradict Sir  Nathaniel,  but  must  beg  leave  to  remind  him  of 
the  names  of  the  two  sisters,  Mad.  de  Maiily  and  Mad.  de  Vin- 
trimille;  with  the  first  of  whom  that  King  was  acquainted,  as 
early  as  1732  (he  married  in  1726)  while  he  was,  as  Riche- 
lieu expresses  it,  yet  sauvage,  delicat  et  devot ;  and  we  must  re- 
commend it  to  our  author  to  re-peruse  the  5th  volume  of  that 
minister's  memoirs. 

These  however  are  very  venial  errors,  and   had  Sir  \\  illiam 
Wraxall   only  trespassed  against  accmacy   and   probability,   we 
could  have  been  contented  to  have  continued  a  tone  ol   banter. 
But  heavier  charges  lie  at  his  door;  and  we  are  sure  the  public 
will  join  with  us  in  raising  the  voice  of  indignation  against  him  for 
the  outrageous  and  unnecessary  indecency,  which  in  every  shape 
and  character,  pervades,  not  only  this,  but  most  of  his  publications. 
We  suggested  to  him  as  a  title,  (i  A  continuation  of  the  new 
Atalantis,"  and  by  our  faith  "as  dispensers  of  literary  justice,  he 
Mould  not  have  done  discredit   to  it.     He  not  only  alludes,  or 
rather  expatiates  upon,  tho.^e   facts,  which  modesty  would  blush 
to  record,  did  not  history  oblige  her  narrator  to  observe  them 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  but  goes  out  of  his  road  to  introduce  anec- 
dotes that  afford  neither  explanation,  nor  amusement,  nor  any 
other  sentiment  than  pure  disgust     In  the  freedom  of  mixed  coti- 
versation,  when  wine  has  loosened  the  reins  of  the  imagination, 
th<  re  may  be  some  palliation,  though  little  enough  even  dun,  for 
a  loose  and  unguarded  expression.     But  for  a  man,  in  the  calm 
and  cool  retfremerit  of  his  study,  while  he  has  leisure  nut  only  to 
balance  sentences,  but  to  weigh  the  purport  of  every  word,  de- 
liberately to  commit  to  paper  that  which  cannot  fail  to  put  mo- 
desty to  the  blush,  is  an  offence  that  deserves  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  we  can  inflict  by  the  censures  of  a  literary  tribunal. 
But  for  such  delinquencies,   his  book  might  have  afforded  con- 
siderable amusement  to  those  who  are  fond  of  light  and  desul- 
tory reading ;  for  with  all  its  faults,  we  will  allow  it  the   merit 
pi  being  highly  entertaining ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  fit  for  no  class 
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of  readers.  To  the  man  of  accuracy  and  research  in  matters  of 
history  it  is  utterly  contemptible  ;  10  the  other  sex  and  the  youth, 
of  our  own,it  is  a  sealed  book  on  account  of  its  gross  indecencies. 
We  stated  in  our  account  of  the  life  of  Sir  William,  that  he 
represented  himself,  i(  as  having  been  admitted  on  the  credit  of 
seme  of  his  publications,"  into  the  society  of  the  i(  Gens  de 
letlres,  or  the  blue  stocking  club,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  translate 
it,  during  the  day  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  spleen  and  acri- 
mony with  which  he  speaks  of  the  principal  members  of  that 
coterie,  he  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  his  reception.  He 
attributes  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Montague  to  her  excellent  dinners, 
rather  than  her  wit :  and  supposes  that  her  guests  ((  admired 
more  the  splendor  of  her  fortune  than  the  lustre  of  her  talents.'  * 
To  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson  he  gives  no  quarter,  and  beards 
the  dead  lion  with  no  little  courage. 

*'  I  will  freely  confess,  that  his  rugged  exterior  and  garb,  his 
uncouth  gestures,  his  convolutions  and  distortions,  when  added  to 
the  rude  or  dogmatical  manner  in  which  he  delivered  his  opinions 
and  decisions  on  every  point,  rendered  him  so  disagreeable  in  com* 
pany  and  oppressive  in  conversation,  that  all  the  superiority  of  his 
talents  could  not  make  full  amends,  in  my  estimation,  for  these  de- 
fects."    Vol.  i.  p  14-3= 

TSow  we  could  not  conceive  what  had  raised  the  puny  in- 
dignation of  Sir  W.  WraxaJi  against  this  great  potentate  in  liter- 
rature,  till  the  following  sentence  explained  the  mystery. 

"  Those  whom  he  could  not  always  vanquish  by  the  force  of  his 
intellect,  by  the  depth  and  range  of  his  arguments,  and  by  the 
compass  of  his  gigantic  faculties,  he  silenced  by  rudeness  :  and  I 
have  myself  I  prodigious!  J  more  than  once  stood  in  the  predicament  I 
here  describe  "     Vol.  i.  p.  144. 

So  here  is  the  truth  of  the  matter :  our  accomplished  baronet 
bad  ventured  to  intermeddle  in  some  argument  maintained  by 
Johnson,  and  having  advanced  something,  as  is  his  custom,  not 
quite  consistent  with  accuracy  or  decency;  that  surly  watch-dog 
over  the  cause  of  truth  and  morality,  has  seized  the  intruder,  and 
shook  him  somewhat  roughly  for  his  interference.  Ui/ic  ilia 
lacvymct.  Sir  Nathaniel  has  endeavoured  to  revenge  himself  by 
the  following  morsel  of  criticism. 

"  Even  as  a  biographer,  Johnson,  however  masterly,  profound, 
and  acute,  lias  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  evinced  great  inac- 
curacy and  neglect.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  his  political  par- 
tialities, but  I  allude  to  errors  which  could  only  have  arisen  from 
an  ignorance  of  facts,  with  which  he  might  and  ought  to  have  been, 

acquainted. 
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acquainted.  What  shall  we  say  when  we  find  him  telling  us,  that 
Stepney  the  poet  was  invited  into  public  life  by  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
set ?  The  event  in  question  must  have  taken  place  about  1683, 
towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  But  the  creation 
of  the  dukedom  of  Dorset  only  originated  under  George  I.  1720. 
In  like  manner  he  informs  us  that  Prior  published  about  1706, 
*l  a  volume  of  poems  with  the  encomiastic  character  of  his  patron 
the  Duke  of  Dorset."  No  doubt  he  meant  to  speak  of  Charles 
Earl  of  Dorset,  who  died  nearly  at  that  time." 

We  grant  to  Sir  Nathaniel  that  he  is  certainly  right.  John- 
son did  call  Stepney  and  Prior's  patron  a  Duke  when  he  was  a 
simple  Earl.  And  we  grant  him  as  certainly  that  a  biographer 
should  not  be  guilty  of  inaccuracy  and  neglect.  It  is  highly 
disgraceful  to  commit  "  errors  from  an  ignorance  of  facts,  with 
which  he  might  and  ought  to  be  acquainted." — "  Chronological 
errors,"  as  Sir  Nathaniel  afterwards  with  great  justice  observes, 
"  are  not  to  be  treated  as  of  little  moment."  And  now  let  us 
earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
story,  told  by  Sir  Nathaniel,  of  another  Duke  of  Dorset. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Dorset  told  me,  that  being  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  investing  the  present  Marquess  of  Camden  with  the 
Garter,  where  the  Duke  assisted  as  a  knight  companion  of  the  Or- 
der :  His  Majesty,  who  felt  no  little  unwillingness  to  confer  it  on 
him,  betrayed  a  considerable  degree  of  ill  humour  in  his  counte- 
nance and  manner.  However,  as  he  knew  that  it  must  be  per- 
formed, Mr.  Pitt  having  pertinaciously  insisted  on  it,  the  king 
took  the  riband  in  his  hand,  and  turning  to  the  Duke,  before  the 
new  knight  approached,  asked  of  him  if  he  knew  Lord  Camden's 
christian  name.  The  Duke,  after  inquiring,  informed  him  that  it 
was  John  Jefferies.  '  What!  what!"  replied  the  king,  'John  Jef- 
feries!  the  first  Knight  of  the  Garter  that  ever  was  called  John 
Jefferies.' "     Vol.  I.  p.  122. 

Now  the  riband  which  was  thus  conferred^on  the  Marquess 
of  Camden,  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  this  very  Duke  of  Dor- 
set, who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  assisted  as  a  knight  com- 
panion, informed  the  king  of  his  successor's  name,  and  who 
afterwards  communicated  the  anecdote  to  Sir  Nathaniel.  We 
leave  the  reader  to  apply  to  him  his  own  censure  on  biographers, 
who  are  guilty  of  <*  inaccuracy  and  neglect,  and  who  commit 
errors  from  an  ignorance  of  facts  with  which  they  might  and 
ought  to  be  acquainted." 

Upon  the  delicate  subject  that  has  brought  Sir  Nathaniel 
within  the  fangs  of  the  law,  we  will  be  silent :  as  my  Lord 
Ellenborough  will  no  doubt  comment  upon  it  with  more  force 
and  better  effect  than  we  are  capable  of  doing.  We  will  only 
remark,  that  over  the  death  of  the  first  Princess  of  Wirtemberg, 

that 
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tViat  deep  and  impenetrable  veil  described  by  Sir  N.  is  not  drawn. 
She  was  neither  murdered  by  her  husband,  or  by  Catharine; 
but  actually  died  in  the  castle  of  Lhode,  as  that  Empress  stated, 
of  an  haemorrhage.  Why  could  not  the  prurient  curiosity  of  our 
memorialist  be  satisfied  with  this  statement;  and  conclude  that 
there  might  have  been  motives  of  prudence  and  propriety,  that 
forbade  a  further  disclosure?  When  the  fear  of  giving  pain  or 
wounding  delicacy,  induces  us  to  pass  in  silence  over  the  secret 
sorrows  of  private  families,  why  should  we  show  less  tenderness 
for  those  to  wluim  something  more  than  common  respect  is  due, 
even  our  allegiance. — And  here  we  dismiss  the  first  part. 

In  entering  on  the  discussion   of  the  second  part,  we  would 
remind  our  readers,  that  although  we  have  spoken  of  the  credu- 
lity and  inaccuracy  of  our  author,   we   have  never  impeached  his 
fidelity,  nor  accused  him  of  intentionally  saying  the  thing  that  is 
not.     Now  for  this  reason,  the  materials  of  his  second  part  are 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  first.     For  in  his  former  volume, 
he  has  only  related  what  he  has  heard  :  and  no  story  seems  to 
have  been  too  absurd  for  his  belief.     But  the  latter,  consisting 
principally  of  what  he  himself  witnessed  in  Parliament  between 
1780  and  1784,  contains  some  new  matter  and  lively  anecdote. 
And  though  the  veterans  in  public  life  may  find  many  of  his  sto- 
ries stale  and  tedious,  yet  to  those  who  are  too  young  to  recollect 
the  days  of  Lord  North,  we  think  that  they  will  afford  both  in- 
formation and  amusement. 

To  his  observations  on  what  he  heard  and  saw  in  Parliament, 
our  Baronet  has  prefixed  the  characters  of  the  principal  political 
leaders  of  the  day  :  and  these  we  esteem  by  far  the  best  part  of 
his  work.  But  they  are  unfortunately  written  in  such  a  loose, 
prolix,  wordy  style,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  transcribe  the 
whole  of  any  one  of  them.  Will  it  be  believed  that  he  has  dif- 
fused the  character  of  Fox  over  a  space  of  thirteen  pages,  after 
quoting  and  praising  the  following  terse  and  spirited  sketch,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Boothbv. 

"  Charles,"  observed  he,  iC  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  the  first 
rate  talents ;  but  so  deficient  in  judgment  as  never  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  any  object  during  his  whole  life.  He  loved  only  three 
things :  women,  play,  and  politics.  Yet  at  no  period  did  he  ever 
form  a  creditable  connexion  with  a  woman.  He  lost  his  whole 
fortune  at  the  gaming  table ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  about 
eleven  months,  has  always  remained  in  opposition."     Vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

The  summary  of  his  character  is  thus  given  by  Sir  William. 

fi  Fox  conversed  in  French,  nearly  with  the  same  purity  and 
facility  as  (that)  he  did  in  English :  writing  in  that  language  not 
Jess  correctly,  nor  with  less  elegance,    A  man  of  his  high  birth 
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i\t><\  connexions,  possessing  qualifications  so  rare,  independant  of 
his  parliamentary  talents,  seemed  to  be  pointed  out  by  nature  for 
the  superintendance  of  the  foreign  department  of  state  Those 
persons  who  anticipated  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  administration, 
already  imagined  that  they  beheld  Mr.  Fox  in  that  situation,  for 
which  talent  and  education  had  evidently  designed  him.  Yet  after 
contemplating  the  portrait  which  I  have  here  sketched,  and  which, 
I  imagine,  even  his  greatest  admirers  will  admit,  to  do  him  justice, 
it  is  for  impartial  posterity  to  determine,  whether,  on  full  exami- 
nation of  his  merits  and  defects,  George  the  Third  may  be  consi- 
dered as  most  deserving  of  approbation  or  blame,  in  ever  having, 
&t  any  period  of  his  reign,  voluntarily  called  Mr.  Fox  to  his  coun- 
cils. If  energy  of  mind,  enlargement  of  views,  firmness  of  cha- 
racter, amenity  of  manners,  acquaintance  with  foreign  courts  and 
languages,  facility  in  conducting  business,  and  prodigious  intel- 
lectual powers,  combining  eloquence,  application,  as  well  as  dis- 
cernment ; — if  these  endowments  are  considered  as  forming  an 
incontestible  claim  to  public  employment,  unsustained  by  moral 
qualities  or  by  property,  we  must  condemn  the  sentence  of  exclu- 
sion passed  upon  him. 

"  Those  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  consider  all  talent, 
however  eminent,  as  radically  defective,  unless  sustained  by  deco* 
rum.,  and  a  regard  for  opinion  ;  as  well  as  all  who  prefer  sobriety 
of  conduct,  regularity  of  deportment,  and  the  virtues  of  private  life 
above,  (to)  any  ability  that  Nature  can  bestow  on  num.  Lastly, 
all  who  regard  judgment,  under  the  controul  of  strict  principle,  as 
the  most  indispensible  requisite  of  a  minister  to  whom  the  public 
honor  and  felicity  are  in  some  measure  necessarily  entrusted  :  such 
persons  will  probably  hesitate  before  they  decide  too  hastily  on  the 
degree  of  censure  or  of  commendation,  which  the  King's  conduct 
towards  Fox  ought  to  excite  in  our  minds.''     Vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

His  account  of  Burke's  style  of  oratory  is  very  exact. 

"  He  would  be  during  the  same  evening  pathetic  and  humourous, 
acrimonious  and  conciliating;  now  giving  a  loose  to  his  indignation 
or  severity,  and  then  almost  in  the  same  breath  calling  to  his 
assistance  ridicule,  wit,  and  mockery.  Yet  with  this  assemblage  of 
endowments,  which  would  have  sufficed  to  form  many  orators, 
though  he  instructed,  delighted,  and  astonished,  he  frequently 
fatigued,  because  his  faculties  were  not  controuled  or  chastened  by 
a  severe  judgment."     Vol.  ii.  p.  34, 

It  is  to  this  that  Goldsmith  alludes,  when  he  says 


he  went  on  refining, 


And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

Our  readers  will  here  observe  a  very  strong  exemplification  of 
our  author's  verbosity,  and  of  his  constant  practice  of  using  two 
words  where  one  would  answer  every  purpose,  «  delighted  and 
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rnrtcnislieJ,"  "  ridicule   and    mockery/'    "  controuled   or    chas- 
lened,"  &.€. 

Id  speaking  of  Dunning  he  is  not  equally  happy.  He  says  of 
him,  "  that  he  neither  delighted  nor  entertained  his  hearers,  hut 
subdued  them  by  his  powers  of  argumentative  ratiocination." 
Now  if  "  combinations  of  apparent  dissimilarities"  he  a  good 
definition  of  wit,  never  man  had  it  in  more  perfection  than 
Dunning.  His  manner  indeed  was  against  him.  He  spoke  with 
a  hectic,  asthmatic,  stain mering  tone  of  voice,  like  a  boy  who 
had  his  lesson  ill  by  heart.  But  such  were  the  charms  of  his 
matter,  that  Ite  who  heard  him  speak  for  two  hours,  only 
lamented  that  he  could  not  continue  to  hear  him  for  two  more. 
But  with  whatever  felicity  Sir  N.  may  have  touched  the  cha- 
racter of  his  ministers,  he  has  by  no  means  done  justice  to  that 
of  the  sovereign.  We  do  not  indeed  know  any  part  of  this 
faulty  work  with  which  we  were  more  displeased  than  with  his 
character  of  our  virtuous  but  unhappy  king.  For  although  he 
generally  deals  in  the  language  of  panegyric,  yet  it  is  given  in  so 
culd  and  constrained  a  manner,  that  it  seems  rather  to  have  been 
extorted  by  compulsion,  than  to  have  flowed  from  affection.  He 
at  one  time  so  qualifies  Iris  expressions  as  to  leave  the  reader  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  his  object  be  censure  or  commendation ; 
and  at  another,  under  the  appearance  of  panegyric  conveys  the 
severest  sarcasms.  The  latter  offpuce  however  we  attribute  to 
inadvertency.  We  acquit  Sir  Nathaniel  of  all  intentional  sar- 
casm. But  in  fact  he  has  more  them  counterbalanced  every 
paragraph  enumerative  of  the  King's  virtues  by  quoting  some  galling 
invectives  from  Junius,  forgetting  that  the  last  words  of  a  sen- 
tence are  best  remembered  by  the  generality  of  readers:  and  that 
such  is  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  received  opinions,  that  the 
words  of  Junius  make  a  more  lasting  impression  than  two  whole 
pages  of  the  languid  imbecilrity  of  Sir  Nathaniel  YVravall. 

it  is  not  however  thus  that  the  crafty  Baronet  has  treated  those 
in  the  possession  of  present  power.  It  was  not  because  he  knew 
not  how  to  use  with  effect  the  language  of  panegyric  that  he 
has  withheld  it  from  the  father.  He  calculated  it  would  bring 
better  interest  if  bestowed  6o  the  son.  It  was  not  because  he 
leckbned  that  the  ear  of  the  formei  was  dead  to  praise,  but  be- 
cause the  sceptre  of  leward  had  dropped  from  his  hands  And 
with  indecent  prematurity  he  speaks  throughout  his  book  ot  him 
as  already  defunct,  who  yet  lives  enthroned  in  his  subjects  hearts, 
whose  very  life  is  the  palladium  of  our  soil,  and  who  yet  effec- 
tually reigns  in  the  memory  of  his  virtues.  We  know  that  we 
are  paying  a  more  grateful  and  refined  compliment  than  any  con- 
tained" in  the  pages  of  Sir  W.  Wraxall,  in  saying,  that  we  are 
sure  that  there  is  aue  who  will  reject  this  unhallowed  offering 
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with  indignation — who  will  receive  with  contempt  the  gross 
flattery  or  the  man,  who  cotild  think  so  meanly  of  the  son  as  to 
expect  that  he  would  submit  to  be  praised  at  the  expence  of  the 
father. 

As  we  were  turning  over  the  last  volume  for  the  last  time,  and 
were  just  about  to  eonclude  our  task,  we  stumbled  upon  one 
more  subject  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  forgotten;  for 
it  sets  our  author's  credulous  absurdity  in  a  stronger  light  than 
any  thing  we  have  yet  adduced.  Will  it  be  believed  that  he 
seriously  asserts  "  that  one  Robeits,  Mr.  Pelham's  private  secre- 
tary, used  to  take  his  stand  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  day  of  prorogation,  and  as  the  members  passed  to 
and  fro,  conveyed  them  their  payment  or  stipend  in  a  squeeze  of 
the  hand."  It  is  so  written  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  496.  We  suppose  this 
novel  mode  of  conveying  bribes  was  adopted  to  prevent  discovery, 
as  the  conspirators  in  "  the  Rovers"  sing  in  full  chorus,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  discovered.  This  anecdote  however,  he  says,  he 
had  from  a  man  of  rank  and  high  character,  whom  he  does  not 
name,  because  being  still  alive,  he  does  not  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  divulge  his  authority.     Vastly  convincing  indeed  ! 

His  authority  however  for  another  story  of  the  like  kind 
affords  a  still  better  specimen  of  our  Baronet's  powers  of  be- 
lief. 

"  A  gentleman  of  high  professional  rank  and  of  unimpeached 
veracity,  told  me  that  dining  at  the  late  Earl  of  Besborough's,  in 
Cavendisli-squnre,  in  the  year  1700,  where  only  four  persons  were 
present,  including  himself,  Ross.  Mackay,  who  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber, gave  them  most  ample  information  on  this  subject  (i.  e.  bribery 
of  the  II.  of'C.)  Lord  Besborough,  having  called  for  a  bottle  of  ex- 
cellent Champaigne,  of  which  Mackay  ivas  fond,  and  the  conversa- 
tion turning  on  the  means  of  governing  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mackay  said that  with  my  own  hand  I  secured  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  votes  on  that  vital  question  to  ministers :  S0,000 
pounds  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Forty  members  received 
of  me  a  thousand  pounds  each.  To  eighty  others  I  paid  five  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  '     Vol.  ii.  p.  510. 

And  this  is  the  foundation  on  which  most  of  his  stories  rest. 
On  the  authority  of  a  dinner  conversation,  after  the  Champaigne 
has  circulated  briskly;  when  a  man's  vanity  stimulates  him  to 
appear  wiser  than  his  companions,  and  wine  has  got  the  better  of 
his  prudence  and  love  of  strict  veracity.  Aware,  as  we  ourselves 
are,  of  the  intoneetness  of  all  common  conversation,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  think  well  of  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  even  speaks 
of  what  he  has  heard  in  tall,  as  /natter  of  authority  :  but  when 
such  materials  are  passed  off  as  fit  for  the  authentic  narrative  of 
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htstorv,  we  can  designate  the  fact  by  no  other  name  than  down- 
right folly. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  inclined  to  retract  our  opinion  that 
the  great  mistake  committed  by  Sir  Nathaniel,  lies  in  the  title  of 
his  work.     Had  he  published  it  under  the  name  of  Anecdotes, 
the  public  would  have  expected  nothing  more  than  mere  amuse- 
ment, and  it  would  not  have  been  disappointed.     But  as   it  is, 
they  are  led  to  expect  authentic  information,  and  are  disappoint- 
ed at  every  page.     In  fact,  Sir  W.  Wraxall  is  not  qualified  as  the 
author  of  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time.     It  was  to  illus- 
trate principally  this  position,  that  we  gave  a  short  chart  of  his 
life.     He  has  not  been  behind  the  curtain,  and  seen  the  wires  of 
the  puppets  worked.     To  write  "  Memoirs,"  so  that  they  may 
form  legitimate  materials  for  history,  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  be 
able  to  say  "  Quorum  pars  magnafui." — The  reader  has  nothing 
then  to  do  but  to  euquire  into  the  author's  credibility  :  and  that 
being  once  established,  he  reads  in  confidence,  since  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  information  he  has  no  doubt.     But  in  the  case  of  the 
present  book,  we  have  not  only  to  weigh  the  writer's  veracity,  but. 
his  information  ;  and  not  only  his,  but  the  veracity  and  informa- 
tion of  every  person  from  whom  he  gathers  materials.     So  that 
the  reader  is  treading  on  treacherous  ground,  with  continual  anx- 
iety and  suspicion.     But  if  notwithstanding  Sir  W.  W.  is  deter- 
mined to  retain  the  title  of  his  book,  we  will  advise  him  how  to 
make  it  more  worthy.     He  may,  probably,  at  the  beginning  of 
term,  have  a  little  more  leisure  time  then  he  will  know  how  to 
dispose  of.     Solitude   is  irksome.     Let  us,  therefore,  council 
him  to  employ  it  in  revising  his  present  work,  before  he  publish- 
es his  third  part. — Let  him  strike  out  all  the  indecent  passages, 
curtail  the  first  volume  of  its  absurdities,  and  erase  all  those  anec- 
dotes which  he  has  gleaned  upon  hearsay  authority  :  in  short,  let 
him  leave  nothing  but  what,  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
he  knows  to  be  true.     It  may  reduce,    perhaps,   the  size  of  his 
work,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  lessen  its  value. 


Art.  HI.  Sermons,  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Use;  designed 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  in  a  connected  View,  the  most  im- 
portant Articles  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice.  By 
Richard  Mant,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Great  Coggeshatl,  Essex; 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Third 
Edition.     2  vols,     8vo,     Rivingtons,     18  \5. 
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Sermons,  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Use  ;  chiefly  adapted  t0 
the  Service  of  particular  Sundai/s  in  the  Year.  %  Richard 
Mant,  M.  J.  Vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex.  Second 
Edition.     3  vols.     8vo.     Rivingtons.      1815. 

THE  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  may  truly  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  received  from  their  lawful  Pastors,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  since  the. Reformation,  a  faithful  display  of  Gos- 
pel truth  in  the  form  of  Sermons.  They  have  thus,  in  a  com- 
pendious way,  been  reminded  of  all  that  is  necessary,  not  only 
for  their  belief,  but  also  for  their  practice.  So  faithfully,  in- 
deed, and  so  repeatedly  has  the  good  service  been  pei  formed, 
that,  within  the  last  century,  many  clergymen  who,  by  talent 
and  piety,  have  been  competent  to  have  instructed  the  Chris- 
tian world,  both  by  the  composition  and  the  publication  of  Ser- 
mons, have  withliolden  their  services,  because  tli«-y  have  thought 
that  this  department  was  already  amply  supplied.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  advantageous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Gospel,  in  this  country,  if  many  of  this  description  had  not 
suffered  their  modesty  to  have  so  far  prevailed  with  them,  as 
to  throw  a  damp  upon  their  exertions  in  promulgating,  propria 
tnarte,  the  word  of  truth.  We  might  be  thought  too  severe 
were  we  to  trace,  in  too  many  cases,  this  feeling  to  its  junction 
with  a  far  more  degrading  motive,  and  to  point  out  the  union 
which  often  exists  between  modesty  and  indolence.  Nomine 
magnifco  segue  olium  xclaluri.  But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  too 
many  of  tl.ose  who  are  fully  capable  even  of  higher  exertions, 
have  been  deterred  from  thus  executing  the  command  of  their 
Divine  Master,  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations,''  promising  then* 
in  this  their  laborious  undertaking,  'VAndlo!  I  ani  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

This  promise  of  our  Blessed  Master,  that  he  would  be  with 
his  lawful  Ministers  e\en  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  was 
grounded  on  his  own  commission  to  them,  that  they  would  go 
and  teach  all  nations,  which  plainly  implies  that  this  important 
work  ot  teaching  was,  without  interruption,  to  be  continued,  by 
his  successors,  Jo  the  end  of  the  world.  And  truly,  however 
excellent  may  be  the  discourses  or  teachings  of  any  set  of  Mi- 
nisters in  any  one  period  of  the  world,  they  do  not  supersede 
the  necessity  of  teaching  in  any  subsequent  period.  As  the 
prevailing  passions  of  men,  or  the  fashions  of.  the  age  vary,  so 
also  must  the  doctrines  and  the  admonitions  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  vary  with  them.  They  must  be  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  necessities  of  each  succeeding  age,  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied to  existing  necessity.  But  in  addition  to  tins,  it  is  well 
known  by  every  earnest  Minister,  that  the  great  truths  of  Christi- 
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©nity  must  be  conveyed  to  his  people  often,  earnestly,  and  by 
frequent  repetitions,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
that  so  they  may  be  gradually  engrafted  upon  their  understand- 
ings, and  be  nurtured  in  their  affections. 

In  these  reflections  may  be  found  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  object  that  in  Sermons  is  to  be  found  nothing  new.  If 
the  same  truths  frequently  repeated,  become  the  more  likely  to 
convey  their  requisite  impression,  that  alone  is  ample  ground 
for  their  repetition,  in  a  world  wherein  temptations  of  all  kinds 
abound  to  seduce  the  Christian  from  a  practical  adherence  to 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  But,  beyond  this,  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  best  recommendation  that  Sermons  can  have,  that 
they  contain  not  novelties.  The  proper  subject  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  composing  Sermons,  is,  "  Jesus  Christ  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  On  inspired  authority,  the  peo- 
ple are  exhorted  to  "  Stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which 
they  have  been  taught."  "  To  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
*  To  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words."  And  we  are  re- 
peatedly admonished  "  To  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering."  The  commendation  of  those  who  were 
saved  through  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  was,  that  "  They 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship, 
and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  Novelties,  then, 
should  have  no  place  in  Sermons,  which  are  intended  to  con- 
vey Christian  truths,  the  same  now  as  they  ever  were,  and  ever 
will  be,  and  to  impress  Christian  practice,  the  great  principles 
of  which  must  ever  also  remain  the  same.  The  only  point 
therefore  in  which  novelty  can  be  beneficial,  is  in  the  minor 
departments  of  language  and  style;  and  in  the  more  important 
task  of  adapting  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  to 
meet  the  ever  varying  errors  and  immoralities  of  the  age. 

With  these  impressions  on  our  minds,  we  have  perused  the 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Mant,  and  we  have  perused  them  with  satis- 
faction, having  found  ourselves  reminded  of  the  great  Christian 
truths  in  language  plain  and  scriptural.  hi  a  preface,  the 
author  modestly  limits  his  object  to  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing ordinary  Christians  in  the  way  of  salvation,  by  a  collection 
of  plain  Discourses  on  some  of  the  most  important  Articles  of 
Christian  Faith  and  Practice.  This  observation,  he  observes, 
will  explain  the  general  character  and  pretensions  of  these  vo- 
lumes, and  prepare  the  reader  for  what  he  is  to  expect  from 
them.  "  Originally  composed  for  the  instruction  of  my  own 
parishioners,  they  are  offered  to  the  public,  with  the  view,  not 
in  any  degree  of  assisting  the  researches  of  the  theological 
student,  but  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians in  the  "  Wisdom,"  which  is,  "  unto  Salvation." 

D  The 
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The  great  end  which  Mr.  Mant  proposes  to  himself  in  thesd 
volumes,  is  the  most  important  which  a  Christian  Minister  can 
adopt;  s«>  to  propose  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  as  to 
render  them  productive  of  Christian  practice.  This  principle 
of  his  Sermons  he  thus  states  in  his  preface. 

«  As  to  the  principles  of  these  Sermons,  I  would  observe,  that 
it  appears  to  be  the  gracious  design  of  Almighty  God,  our  hea- 
venly Father,  by  the  Gospel  to  bring  men  from  a  sinful  and  lost 
condition  to  happiness,  by  the  way  of  holiness : — happiness,  pur- 
chased by  the  precious  blood  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  for 
those,  who  through  an  active  faith  in  his  merits  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  sincerely  and  diligently  labour  to  obey  him:  — and  ho- 
liness, conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  on  those,  who  will 
conscientiously  practise  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  To  be 
the  instrument  of  promoting  this  holiness  as  the  means,  and  this 
happiness  as  the  end,  by  an  assiduous  preaching  of  "  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified,"  and  by  a  careful  exposition  of  the  distinctive 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  religion,  should  be  the  endeavour 
of  every  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  To  promote  these  objects  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  sermon.  I  trust  it  will  be  found,  that  I 
have  never  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  following  discourses :  but  that 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  are  so  proposed,  as  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  Christian  practice  ;  and  that  the  duties  incul- 
cated are  of  such  a  character,  and  are  enforced  by  such  motives, 
as  become  the  followers  of  Christ."    Vol.  I.  P.  xi. 

The  reader  is  thus  prepared  to  find  inculcated  in  these  vo- 
lumes the  necessity  of  adorning,  or  rather  of  proving,  Christian 
faith  by  Christian  practice  ;  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Neither  will  he  find  any  ambiguity  of  expression  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  faith  and  works.  He  will  perceive  it  to  be  ably  stated, 
that  a  true  faith  is  the  only  proper  foundation  of  good  works ; 
and  that  good  works  can  alone  be  acceptable  to  God  when  they 
flow  from,  and  are  accompanied  by,  an  unfeigned  trust,  that 
they  will  be  accepted,  through  faith,  in  the  merits  of  a  Re- 
deemer. 

In  corroboration  of  what  we  have  observed  respecting  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  great  truths,  which  are  as  inva- 
riable as  the  author  of  our  religion,  we  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  candid  aud  very  judicious  conclusion 
of  the  Preface  to  these  volumes. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  add,  (and  the  acknowledgment  may 
aerve  as  an  useful  hint  to  some  of  my  younger  brethren  in  the 
Ministry,  into  whose  hands  this  publication  may  chance  to  fall,) 
that  in  composing  these  sermons  assistance  has  been  occasionally 
derived  from  the  treasures  of  sound  Theology,  contained  in  the 
works  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  Divines,  The  judicious  Pre- 
late 
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late  to  whom  1  just  referred,  observes  on  this  point :  '  I  would 
have  young  Clergymen,  especially,  make  very  great  use  of  the 
works  of  able  Divines:  not  inconsiderately  and  servilely  transcribe 
them ;  but  study,  digest,  contract,  amplify,  vary,  adapt  to  their 
purpose,  improve,  if  possible,  what  they  fipd  in  them.  For  thus 
it  will  fairly  become  their  own;  mix  naturally  with  what  proceeds 
altogether  from  themselves ;  and  preserve  their  youthful  pro- 
ductions from  the  imputation  of  being  empty  and  jejune  *.'  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  found  the  adapting  of  an  ancient  sermon  to 
modern  use  to  be  at  once  an  interesting  and  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion :  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  those  specimens  of  it,  which  form 
parts  of  the  present  collection,  are  the  most  valuable  of  its  con* 
tents. 

"  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  be  informed,  that  the 
substance  of  the  7th,  9th,  14th,  and  15th  sermons  is  for  the  most 
part  the  property  of  Bp.  Andrews;  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  materials  of  the  1st,  24th,  and  25th,  was  supplied  by  Bp. 
Beveridge  ;  that  the  statement  of  the  argument  for  universal  Re- 
demption in  the  5th,  is  taken  from  Isaac  Barrow,  and  for  the  Di- 
vinity of  our  Saviour  in  the  4th,  from  the  late  Rev.  W.  Jones's 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  that  the  11th  is  abridged  and 
altered  from  Joseph  Mede ;  and  that  the  general  plan  of  the  30th 
was  suggested  by  the  Homily  on  the  fear  of  Death.  Of  any  ether 
important  obligations  I  am  not  sensible :  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  I  have  been  sometimes  indebted  to  a  favourite 
author  for  some  course  of  thought  or  turn  of  expression,  without 
being  at  present  able  to  recollect,  and  even  without  having  been 
at  the  time  aware  of,  the  source,  from  which  it  was  derived.  If 
I  have  thus  enriched  my  own  compositions,  and  made  them  more 
'  profitable  for  instruction  in  Christian  righteousness,'  I  doubt 
not  that  the  authors,  could  they  be  sensible  cf  it,  would  rejoice 
in  becoming,  even  in  this  way,  *  the  Ministers  of  God  for  good/ 
and  would  •  forgive  me  this  wrong.'"     Vol.  I.  P.  :i.iv. 

The  Sermons  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  are  on  the 
following  subjects. 

"  1.  Comparative  Value  of  the  World,  and  of  the  Scul.  2.  The 
Gospel,  the  only  Foundation  of  religious  and  moral  Duty.  3. 
Eternal  Life,  the  Gift  of  God  in  his  Son.  4.  On  the  Divinity  of 
the  Word.  5.  The  Son  of  Man  the  Saviour  of  that  which  was 
lost.  6.  The  Love  of  God  the  Motive  to  Man's  Salvation.  7.  The 
Sufferings  of  our  Saviour  unexampled.  8.  The  Humility  and  Pa- 
tience of  our  Saviour.  9.  Christ  crucified,  a  Motive  to  Holiness, 
and  a  Pattern  for  Imitation.  10.  Insufficiency  of  Works  of  Righ- 
teousness to  purchase  Salvation.  11.  Obedience  to  Christ  neces- 
J>ary  to  the  Salvation  of  Christians.     12.  Effects  of  Disobedience 

*  Abp.  Seeker's  Third  Charge  at  Canterbury,  p.  269. 

c  2  exemplified 
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exemplified  in  the  Punishment  of  Saul.  13.  Deceitfulness  of 
Sin,  and  Efficacy  of  Repentance,  exemplified  in  David's  Fall 
and  Restoration.  14.  On  the  Existence  and  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  15.  Necessity,  Evidence?,  and  Means  of  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost.  ]  6.  The  Fruits  of  the  Spirit  exemplified  in  the 
Character  of  Joseph.  17.  The  Spirit  of  God  manifested  by  his 
Fruits.  18.  Pride  a  worldly  Quality;  irreligious  and  irrational. 
19.  Uncleanness  inconsistent  with  a  Profession  of  the  Gospel.  20. 
The  Danger  and  Sinfulness  of  Covetousness  exemplified  in  Ahab. 
21.  Malice  incompatible  with  the  Christian  Character.  22.  The 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  a  Motive  with  St.  Paul  to  Humility  and  Di- 
ligence. 23.  Efficacy  and  Requisites  of  Prayer.  24.  Self-Deceit 
of  those  who  are  Hearers,  but  not  Doers  of  the  Word.  25.  Ne- 
cessity and  benefit  of  Baptism.  26.  Necessity  and  Benefits  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  27.  The  Duty  and  Advantage  of  Church  Com- 
munion. 28.  Spiritual  Blessings  no  Privilege  for  Sin  ;  exemplified 
in  the  Punishment  of  the  Jews  in  the  Wilderness.  29.  The  Uses 
of  Affliction.  30.  The  Death  of  the  Righteous.  31.  The  Glory 
which  shall  be  revealed." 

In  the  tenth  of  these  Sermons,  the  insufficiency  of  works  of 
righteousness  to  purchase  salvation  is  most  ably  stated,  and  the 
fallacy  clearly  exposed  of  those,  who,  like  the  Jews,  on  the 
one  hand,  rest  their  hopes  upon  their  own  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God,  instead  of  relying  on  the,  all-sufficient  merits  and  the 
perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  who,  like  the  Gentiles, 
on  the  other  hand,  substitute  "  a  vague  and  heartless  morality 
for  the  glowing  faith,  the  unfailing  charity,  and  the  undefiled 
holiness  of  tie  Gospel/' 

While  the  author  as  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  clearly 
displays  and  refutes  these  errors,  at  the  same  time,  he  forcibly 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  belief  in  Christ's  merits  being  ac- 
companied by  righteousness  of  life. 

"  Do  I  mean  to  speak  contemptuously  or  slightingly  of  obe- 
dience to  the  commandments  of  God?  God  forbid!  Such  obe- 
dience I  understand  to  be,  generally  speaking,  indispensibly  ne- 
cessary to  salvation  : — the  surest  evidence,  the  constant  accompa- 
niment, the  fairest  ornament,  the  only  infallible  criterion,  the  very 
crown  and  perfection,  of  a  true  Christian  faith.  It  is  that  without 
which  faith  is  «  nothing,'  and  «  is  dead*.'  But  my  meaning  is  to 
set  obedience  upon  its  true  scriptural  ground;  to  exclude  it  from, 
every  pretension  to  be  considered  as  meriting  our  salvation :  to 
protest  most  decidedly  against  the  notion,  that  any  thing  or  every 
thing,  which  we  can  do,  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
atonement  for  what  we  do  not  do:  and  to  assert  most  unequivo- 
cally the  doctrine,  that  after  all  the  exertions  of  a  Christian,  he 


*  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  James  ii.  17,  20, 26. 
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must  throw  himself  unreservedly  for  salvation  upon  the  meritorious 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  for  that  there  is  '  no  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  "     Vol.  I.  P.  222. 

Many  erroneous  notions  have  prevailed  and  still  conr 
tinue  to  prevail,  among  Christians,  respecting  the  preci.se 
nature  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  merit  of  obedience 
to  the  commandments  of  God.  Mr.  Mant,  in  different 
Sermons,  administers  a  seasonable  remedy  to  these  erroneous 
notions,  and  successfully  proves  the  necessity  of  faith  iu 
Jesus  Christ  as  it  may  become  an  operative  principle  of 
good  works,  and  the  necessity,  at  the  same  time,  of  those 
works  being  performed  in  humble  reliance  for  their  acceptance 
upon  the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  through  the  merito- 
rious sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  In  the  twelfth  Ser- 
mon, the  effects  of  disobedience  are  exemplified  in  the  punish- 
ment of  Saul.  Having  in  the  tenth  Sermon,  displayed  the  in- 
sufficiency of  righteousness  to  purchase  salvation,  the  author 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  cautions  which,  in  that  Sermon,  he  ju- 
diciously suggested  against  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine  which  might 
Jead  to  the  depreciation  of  good  works,  but  he  now  teaches 
that  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God  is  no  less  strictly 
enforced  by  the  Gospel  than  by  the  law,  that  it  is  no  less  the 
duty  of  the  disciple  of  Christ,  than  it  was  of  the  followers  oj 
Jvioses. 

"  It  is  from  this  consideration  that  the  historical  parts  of  the 
old  Testament  derive  their  principal  interest.  Take  away  from 
the  Christian  his  obligation  to  keep  God's  commandments,  and  it 
follows,  that  the  examples  of  virtue  and  vice  which  the  Jewish 
scriptures  afford,  however  they  may  interest  us  on  account  of  the 
persons  in  whose  characters  and  conduct  they  were  exhibited,  be- 
come altogether  of  no  value,  as  to  any  effect  which  the}'  might 
produce  practically  in  ourselves.  On  the  contrary  let  it  be  allowed, 
that  the  Christian  is  bound  equally  with  the  Jew  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God;  and  then  every  example  of  obedience  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  every  example  of  disobedience, 
which  the  old  Testament  contains,  become  respectively  an  en- 
couragement or  a  warning  to  us,  in  our  conduct  towards  that  su- 
preme Being,  in  whose  sight,  now  as  ever,  <  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,'  and  who  never  faileth  to  '  reject  them,  who  reject  his 
word'  "     Vol.  I.  P.  257- 

On  this  proper  scriptural  ground,  Mr.  Mant  proceeds  to  exr 
emplify  the  fatal  effects  of  disobedience  iu  the  punishment  of 
Saul,  applying  his  interesting  history  so  that  every  Christian 
may  be  edified,  by  accompanying  the  author  in  his  devout 
faieditatioHs,     None  can  read  them  with  attention  without  being 

reminded, 
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reminded  that  their  obedience,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  very 
faulty,  and  none  can  be  influenced  by  the  pious  admonitions 
offered  on  this  occasion,  without  becoming  better  men,  and 
better  Christian-. 

But  these  volumes  are  not  only  valuable  as  they  contain  the 
justest  description  of  Christian  faith  and  practice ;  they  are 
further  valuable,  as  they  point  out  the  scriptural  and  apostolical 
means  by  which  that  faith  and  that  practice  may  be  maintain- 
ed. This  they  do,  generally,  by  stating  the  efficacy  of  those 
truly  Christian  virtues  of  humility  and  teachableness,  without 
which,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  dwelleth  in 
no  man.  But  these  means  are  specially  insisted  on  in  the 
twenty-seventh  Sermon,  on  the  Duty  and  Advantage  of  Church 
Communion ;  wherein  are  most  ably  shown,  in  a  Christian  temper 
and  spirit,  becoming  a  minister  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
J  st.  The  general  Sinfulness  of  Schism,  or  an  unreasonable 
Separation  from  the  Church;  and  lindly,  the  Benefits  h  be  de- 
rived, individual '/u,  from  a  conscientious  Communion  icith  it. 

These  are  subjects  of  peculiar  importance  at  this  present 
time ;  they  have,  indeed,  been  of  importance  at  all  times,  since 
we  find  that  schisms  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church  so  early 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  have  continued  to  prevail  to 
the  present  period.  But  that  v\hich  renders  them  now  of  very 
peculiar  importance  is  that  we  live  in  times  when  many  strange 
opinions  prevail  in  faith  and  in  practice,  when  there  exists  an 
alarming  indifference  as  to  what  religious  opinions  are  adopted, 
and  when,  even  the  professors  of  the  true  faith,  are  likely  to 
become  suicides  on  their  owu  just  opmions  by  their  evident 
unconcern  to  check  the  progress,  or  to  mark  the  evil  of  schism, 
which  is  the  too  fruitful  parent  of  much  false  doctrine,  and  of 
much  destructive  heresy. 

We  would  not  willingly  speak  with  harshness  of  any,  parti- 
cularly of  those  who  cherish  the  best  and  most  pious  intentions  ; 
but  surely  this  unconcern  is  too  strongly  displayed  in  the  novel 
union,  or  rather  affectation  of  union,  among  Churchmen   and  |j 
every  description  of  dissenters,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
which  is  invited  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  it  is  our  intention  to  charge  all  Church- 
men, who  have  involved  themselves  in  that  vortex  of  false  union, 
with  religious  indifference,  or  to  describe  them  as  ignorant,  or 
eareiess  of  the  evils  of  schism.     But  we  do  charge  them  with 
allowing  tin ir  honest  desire  of  circulating  the  Scripture  to  gain 
the  ascendency  over  their  prudence,  and  to  render  them  too  in* 
cautions  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  circulation  is  to  be  assist- 
ed, and  the  channel  through  which  it  is  to  flow.     The  means 
adopted  with  this  view  are  those  which  invite  to  one  association 

persons 
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persons  of  the  most  contrary  opinions  on  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith  ;  friends  of  the  Church,  and  enemies  of  the 
Church ;  those  who  reverence  the  Sacraments  of  Christ,  and 
those  who  despise  them ;  those  who  believe  in  the  meritorious 
atonement  of  a  Redeemer,  and  those  who  deride  such  belief  in 
his  atonement  as  idolatry.    The  union,  thus  invited,  is  not,  as  it 
might  innocently  and  meritoriously  be,   to  promote  any  good 
office  of  healing  the  sick,  of  delivering  the  oppressed,  or  of  re- 
lieving the  indigent ;  it  is  a  religious  union  ;  its  object  is  indeed 
to  circulate  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  is  to  circulate  them  under  the 
influence  of  living  and  practical  commentators,  at  variance  with 
each  other;  and  thus  the  way  is  prepared,  now  under  the  Gospel, 
in  a  general  indifference,  for  a  revival  of  that  position  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  heathens,  who  were  uublest  with  Revelation, 
that  no  certainty  zoas  to  be  discovered.    This  is  called  liberality; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  surrender  of  honest  attachment  to  truth  ; 
or  it  is  any  thing,  rather  than  being  "  zealously  affected"  in  the 
good  cause  of  supporting  the  essential  articles  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  many  good  persons  are  un- 
designedly, through  this  association,  lessening  that  horror  which 
we  would  wish  ever  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  Christians  against 
impuguers  of  the  prominent  articles  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  are 
professed  by  the  Church ;  and  many  dissenters  are  designedly 
encouraging  the  association,  because  they  know  that  its  tendency 
is  to  diminish  the  Churchman's  horror  of  those  doctrines  which 
they  themselves  maintain.     It  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
that  such  should  be  the  fact ;  prior  to  all  experience,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  it  must  be  so.     The  spirit  of  the  old  and  trite  adage 
may  be  here  well  applied,  Noscitur  a  socris.    Without  multiply- 
ing words  on  a  subject,  which  fortunately  is  duly  understood  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wise  and  the  good  among  us,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  promoters  of  every 
heresy  with  which  the  Christian  world  was  ever  pestered,  we 
know  where  to  find  them;  we  know  that  they  are  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  and  we  know  that  this  Society  has 
become  the  grand  rallying  point  of  ail  that  is  opposed,  not  only 
to  our  Church,  as  an  establishment,  but  that  is  opposed  to  it  as 
the  depository  of  that  form  of  sound  words  which  was  once  de- 
livered to  the  Saints.     And  is  it  by  uniting  with  such  persons, 
who,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  propagate  schism  and  heresy, 
that  we  should  honestly  exert  ourselves  to  banish,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  our  power,  all  false  doctrine?     Strange  that  there  should 
be  persons,  professing  themselves  Churchmen,  thus  infatuated  ; 
strange  that  they  should  not  perceive  the  tendency  of  their  incou- 
sitent  and  unnatural  connexion  with  their  enemies. 

We  offer  these  reflections  as  properly  belonging  to  the  subject 

of 
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of  the  Sermon  now  before  us,  which  most  ably  states  the 
duty  and  advantage  of  Church  Communion  ;  since,  in  the 
laxity  of  opinion  prevailing  among  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  which  is  necessarily  promoted  by  the  dissociation,  a 
general  notion  prevails,  that  it  is  altogether  indifferent  whe- 
ther a  person  resorts  to  Church,  or  to  Meeting,  to  hear  the 
Gospel  preached.  We  speak  what  we  know,  m hen  we  state 
the  fact  to  be  so  general,  as  to  be  unfortunately  illustrative 
of  the  prevailing  indifference  with  regard  to  Church  Com- 
munion, that  persons  of  this  Society,  professing  themselves 
Churchmen,  go  to  Church  indeed,  but,  as  their  practice  warrants 
us  in  lamenting,  without  any  adequate  impression  of  the  duty  of 
Church  Communion,  if  it  suit  their  convenience  ;  and  just  so 
too,  if  it  suit  their  convenience,  they  go  to  Meeting.  And  what 
is  more  to  our  point  of  proving,  that  this  Society  operates  pre- 
judicially to  Church  Communion,  we  know  many  persons  be- 
longing to  it,  who,  while  they  profess  the  warmest  attachment  to 
the  Church,  carry  their  attachment  to  its  Communion  no  further 
than  to  resort  to  those  Churches  where  are  preachers  of  their  own 
particular  bias,  and  inculcating  doctrines  in  their  own  peculiar  way ; 
and  where  they  do  not  find  these  preachers,  whatever  may  be  the 
piety  or  talent  of  the  Clergyman  ministering,  they  desert  the  Church, 
and  resort  to  Meeting.  It  is  then,  we  conclude,  while  so  power- 
ful an  engine  as  the  Bible  Society  is  at  work,  naturally  promoting 
indifference  to  the  Church  and  to  her  Communion,  of  peculiar 
expedience  to  show  the  evils  of  schism  and  separation.  The 
Bible  Society  gives  its  immediate  sanction  to  a  ministry  foreign 
from  that  of  the  Church,  since  one  source  of  its  revenue  arises 
from  the  use  which  it  makes  of  the  dissenting  ministry  to  raise 
funds  for  its  support.  Thus  the  whole  Society  is  directly  im- 
plicated in  the  charge  of  encouraging  a  ministry  of  which  no  true 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  can  allow  the  validity.  How 
those  Churchmen  belonging  to  the  Society  can  reconcile  this  with 
their  professed  attachment,  and  their  plain  duty,  to  the  Church, 
we  cannot  imagine.  But  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Mant  renders  a 
most  important  service  in  ably  demonstrating  the  sinfulness  of 
schism,  and  exhorting  to  a  conscientious  communion  with  the 
Church. 

"  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  I  am  raising  a  phantom  to  deter  the  ignorant  from  an  ac- 
tion in  itself  indifferent,  i  Little  indeed  can  he  be  acquainted  with 
the  general  tenor,  or  with  particular  passages  of  the  Gospel,  who  is 
not  aware  that  such  unity  is  there  most  earnestly  recommended  and 
enforced.  Else,  why  did  our  blessed  Redeemer  so  anxiously  press 
upon  his  disciples  his  last,  and  almost  his  dying  intreaty,  that  they 
would  "  love  one  another  V9  Why  did  he  thus  pray  for  his  Apos- 
tles 
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ties  in  particular ;  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are?5* 
And  why  did  he  extend  his  prayer  to  the  whole  body  of  future 
Christians  in  general ;  "  Neither  prary  I  for  these''  my  present  dis- 
ciples "  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us*?"     Why  did  St. 
Paul  thus  solemnly  adjure  the  Church  of  the  Corinthians;  "  I  be- 
seech you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye 
all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among 
you  f  ?"     And  why  did  he  pray  God  to  grant  to  the  Romans,  that 
they  might  not  only  "  with  one  mind,"   but  "  with  one  mouth'* 
also  "  glorify   Godif;  ?"     Surely   it  is   not  to  be  supposed,  that 
either  our  blessed  Lord,  or  his  holy  Apostle,  would  have  bsen  thus 
solemn  and  impressive  upon  a  case  of  trifling  or  of  doubtful  impor- 
tance : — why  then  did   they  upon  this  subject  employ  this  more 
than  usual  solemnity  of  manner,  but  because  they  were  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  believers  the  incalculable  importance  of 
preserving  unbroken  the  unitv  of  the  Church  ?     The  Church  is 
represented  in  the  Gospel  under  the  images  of  a  family,  a  city,  and 
a  kingdom  :  and  it  is  the  declaration  of  the  Founder  of  the  Church 
himself,  that  "  every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation  ;  and  every   city  or  house,  divided  against  itself,  shall 
riot  stand  §."     To  break  the  unity  of  the  Church  then,  by  intro- 
ducing causeless  divisions  into  it,  is  to  tend  to  desolate  and  over- 
throw it.     And  surely  that  must  be  sinful,  which  can  tend  to  the 
destruction   and  desolation  of  that  goodly  structure,    which  "  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the   Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone  ;  in  whom  all  the  build- 
ing fitly  framed  together,   groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord||."     Vol.11.  P.  300. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  Sermon,  Mr.  Mant  states  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  our 
being  duly  assured  that  we  are  indeed  partakers  of  them  ;  show- 
ing to  what  persons  we  are  to  apply,  in  order  that  we  may  par- 
take of  them.  For  this  purpose,  he  offers  a  short,  but  clear  and 
faithful,  description  of  the  original  constitution  uf  the  Christian 
Church  ;  and  shows  how  that  constitution  has  been  maintained, 
through  the  Apostles  and  primitive  professors  of  Christianity,  to 
the  present  period.  We  would  strongly  recommend  this  Sermon 
to  the  perusal  and  the  study  of  every  Christian  family. 

The  third  volume  of  these  Sermons  was  published  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year;  and,  as  a  monument  of  filial  honour  and 
affection,  is  dedicated  to  the  author's  father,  the   Rev.    Richard 


*  John  xvii.  11,  20,  21.         f  1  Cor.  i.  10.         %  Rom.  xv.  6. 

§  Matt.  xii..  25.  [|  Eph.  ii.  20,  21,  22. 
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Mant,  D.  D.  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Southampton.     It  consists 
of  twenty  Sermons  on  the  following  subjects. 

««  1.  St.  Paul's  Motives  of  Exultation  a*  the  Approach  of  Death. 
2.  OnSni'ritual  Delusion.  3.  The  Fall  of  Lot's  Wife  a  Memorial 
to  Christians.  4.  The  Victory  of  Faith  exempted  in  the  Choice 
of  Moses.  5.  The  Blood  of  Christ  offered  through  the  Spirit,  the 
Avenue  to  the  Service  of  God.  6.  The  Psalms  prophetical  of 
Christ's  Death  and  Resurrection.  7.  The  Extermination  of  the 
Canaanites  an  Example  of  the  moral  Government  of  God.  8.  The 
Efficacy  of  Prayer  to  the  Father  in  Christ's  Name.  9.  The  Love 
of  God  manifested  by  the  sending  of  his  Son.  10.  Pride  contrasted 
with  Humility.  11.  On  spiritual  Pride.  12.  The  Duty  and  Be- 
nefits of  living  after  the  Spirit.  13.  The  Humiliation  of  Ahab 
an  Encouragement  to  Repentance.  14.  The  downward  Tendency 
of  Vice  illustrated  by  the  Sin  of  Gehazi.  15.  The  healing  of  the 
Leprosy  emblematical  of  the  Cleansing  of  Sin.  16.  Confidence  in 
God  recommended  from  a  Conviction  of  his  providential  Goodness. 
17.  The  Aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  Gift  of  God,  and  to  be  procured  by 
Prayer.  18.  Self-Murder  a  Sin  against  the  Lord.  19.  A  Sense 
of  Religion  the  proper  Foundation  of  social  Union.  20.  The  Com- 
parison between  Man  and  a  Flower  of  the  Field." 

All  these  subjects  are  judiciously  and  affectionately  discussed 
by  the  preacher ;  and  his  devout  reflections,  arising  from  them, 
are  applied  to  existing  necessity.  In  the  18th  Sermon,  on  the 
1st  Sam.  ii.  23.  If  one  man  sin  against  another,  the  judge 
shall  judge  him  :  but  if  a  man  sin  against  the  Lord,  who  shall 
entreat  for  him?  Self-murder  is  considered  as  a  sin  against  the 
Lord.  This  is  a  subject  not  frequently  introduced  into  pulpits, 
and  but  few  sermons  dissuading  from  the  awful  sin  have  come 
before  us.  Mr.  Mant  most  seasonably  supplies  the  deficiency, 
for  reasons  which  we  will  state  in  his  own  words. 

"  It  is  a  remark  which  has  been  often  made  with  respect  to  our 
own  country,  that  we  are  especially  prone  to  commit  it.  From  the 
frequency  and  general  currency  of  the  remark,  we  may  fear,  that 
it  is  not  destitute  of  foundation.  At  least  our  own  information  con- 
cerning the  occurences,  which  daily  take  place  throughout  the 
country,  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  instances  of  the 
crime  are  too  numerous  not  to  be  contemplated  with  regret  and 
dismay ;  and  there  are  probably  few  amongst  us,  whose  recollec- 
tion cannot  supply  them  from  their  own  acquaintance  with  some 
examples  of  those,  who  have  perished  by  a  violent  and  self-inflicted 
death.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  must  be  the  duty  of 
us  all  to  employ  the  methods,  which  Providence  may  place  in  our 
hands,  for  the  prevention  of  so  terrible  an  evil :  and  1  have  accord- 
ingly felt  myself  called  upon  by  the  event,  which  has  lately  oc- 
curred amongst  us,  to  exhibit  the  offence  before  you  in  dismal  in- 
deed, but,  I  believe,  in  its  true  colours.' >    Vol.  III.   P.  369. 

The 
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The  general  temptations  to  tins  horrid  crime  are  supposed  to 
consist  in  impatience  or  despondency  of  spirits,  and  in  a  distrust 
of  Almiohty  God.  Can  a  preacher,  then,  who  considers  the 
frequency  of  its  perpetration,  be  better  employed  than  in  occa- 
sional exhortations  to  prepare  against  the  moment  of  despon- 
dency ;  when  vexations  may  have  occurred,  and  when  the  spirits 
mav  flag,  by  cultivating  a  lively  sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?  By  hearing,  too,  the  crime  of  suicide  displayed,  in  the 
season  of  health,  while  the  spirits  are  lively,  those  salutary  cau- 
tions, which  accompanied  the  display  of  the  sin,  may  be  remem- 
bered in  the  hour  of  distress ;  and  may  avert  the  fatal  deed. 
We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  pious  reflections  of  Mr.  Mant  on  this  sin ; 
and  we  cannot  withhold  our  thanks  to  him  for  introducing  those 
reflections  into  sermons  professedly  for  parochial  and  domestic 
use. 

"  1.  It  is  a  sin  against  Almighty  God;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  to  make  light  of,  to  despise,  and  to  reject  a  talent,  which  God 
hath  given,  which  be  commands  us  to  employ  for  his  glory  and  the 
good  of  others,  and  for  the  ase  of  which  he  will  unquestionably 
bring  us  to  account.  In  this  light  all  the  gifts  of  God,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  to  be  considered ;  and  life,  which  is  one  of  his 
most  precious  gifts,  and  necessarj  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  rest,  is 
to  be  so  considered  amongst  the  others.  But  this  talent,  and,  toge- 
ther with  this,  all  his  other  talents,  ihe  self-murderer  absolutely  re- 
nounces. The  unprofitable  servant,  vho  hid  his  Lord's  talent  in  a 
napkin,  and  buried  it  in  the  earth,  andreturned  it  without  injury  to 
his  Lord,  was  condemned  as  a  wicked  ard  slothful  servant,  and  cast 
into  outer  darkness  amidst  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  for  not 
imnroving  his  trust :  how  much  more  must  it  be  feared,  that  that 
servant  will  excite  the  displeasure  of  his  Lord,  who  violently  spurns 
from  him  his  talent,  and  throws  it  back  upon  its  Giver,  disfigured 
by  outrage,  and  polluted  with  blood. 

"  2.  Suicide  is  a  sin  against  Almighty  Cod  ;  for,  secondly,  it 
argues  distrust  of  God*s  providence,  and  fiequently  impatience 
under  his  chastening  hand.  "  Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,"  says  the  Apostle,  and  "  cast  all  your  care  upon 
him,  for  he  careth  for  you*  :"  nor  among  all  the  various  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  this  position,  can  he  be  in  want  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing kind,  who  reflects  upon  that  stupendous  evidence,  which 
God  hath  given  of  his  love  towards  us,  in  sending  lis  Son  to  die  for 
our  salvation.  But  the  self-murderer  refuses  to  phce  his  trust  in 
Him,  who  hath  promised  that  "  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  \  " 
his  faithful  followers :  and  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  or  a  season  of  de- 
spondency and  despair,  too  often  the  lamentable  consequence  of  his 

*  1  Pet.  v.  6,  7.  t  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
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own  previous  wickedness,  rises  up  against  the  offended  justice  of 
God,  and  rejects  his  offers  of  mercy.        >         .       ■   _ . 

«  3.  Suicide  is  further  an  offence  against  the  Almighty ;  for  it 
is  to  rush  presumptuously  and  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  our 
Creator,  who  alone  has  the  power  to  give  life,  and  to  whom  alone 
belongs  the  prerogative  of  taking  it  away.     The  scriptures  instruct 
us,  that  we  hold  our  lives,  as  a  stewardship  committed  to  us  by  our 
Creator.     It  is  our  duty  therefore  to  be  prepared  calmly  to  sur- 
render them,  whenever  he  shall  reclaim  them  at  our  hands,  and  to 
be  ready  to  answer  for  our  conduct  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God.     the  judgment-seat  of  God  is  a  term  of  tremendous  import ! 
And  who,  that  reflects  on  the  duties  enjoined  upon  him  and  on  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  have  been  performed;  who,  that 
reflects  upon  his  own  sinfulness  and  upon  the  justice  and  holiness 
of  God,  can  avoid  contemplating  the  great  day  of  retribution  with 
awakened  feelings,  and  can  do  otherwise  than  shrink  into  himself 
at  the  prospect  of  appearing  before  his  righteous  Judge  ?     The 
prospect  of  that  solemn  scene,  on  which  the  welfare  of  our  immor- 
tal souls  depends  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  is  accompa- 
nied with  circumstances  of  an  awful  nature,  even  to  them  who  put 
their  trust  in  God  and  his  well-beloved  Son.     But  the  death  of  the 
self-murderer  is  accompanied,  neither  with  the  faith  and  awful  hope 
of  a  Christian,  nor  with  those  feelings  of  alarm  and  apprehension 
which  are  natural  to  man.     With  an  infatuation,  unaccountable  iu 
a  being  endowed  with  reason  and  conscience,  and  sensible  of  fear, 
instead  of  coming  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  that  he  may  obtain 
mercy,  he  rushes  presumptuously  to  the  seat  of  judgment :  and 
challenges  the  severity,  and  tastens  the  sentence,  of  God's  justice, 
which  he  thus  arms  with  manifold  vengeance  against  himself. 

"  4.  It  is  moreover  an  aggravation  of  the  sin  of  suicide,  consi- 
dered as  an  offence  againsi  Almighty  God,  that  it  is  often  an  act  of 
wilful  and  deliberate  guih.  Upon  this  ground  proceeds  the  sen- 
tence of  the  human  law,  in  the  prohibition  of  Christian  burial,  that 
the  deceased  did  '  wilfully  and  of  malice  afore-thought'  effect  his 
own  destruction.  The  proof  of  a  depraved  will  and  fixed  determi- 
nation is  not  rare,  where  the  deed,  having  been  once  attempted, 
but  happily  frustrated  by  the  kind  favour  of  Providence,  has  been 
again  obstinately  repeated,  until  it  has  at  length  terminated  in  irre- 
coverable death.  Such  a  determination  of  purpose  should  appear 
to  evince  a  heart,  closed  to  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  and  resolved  to  execute  its  design  however  much  at 
enmity  with  God's  will.  And  it  is  this  determination,  this  wilful 
and  deliberate  purpose,  which  in  a  signal  degree  enhances  the  cri- 
minality of  the  deed,  and  exposes  the  criminal  to  God's  displeasure. 
"  5.  There  is  one  other,  and  that  a  most  important  view,  where- 
in suicide  must  be  considered  as  especially  offensive  to  Almighty 
God,  and  as  especially  exposing  the  perpetrator  to  danger.  Praised 
be  the  infinite  mercy  and  compassion  of  our  heavenly  Father,  wc 
feelieve,  because  the  word  of  God  assures  us,  that  the.  sins  of  every 
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Christian  may  be  forgiven  on  his  sincere  and  hearty  repentance 
through  faith  in  the  hlood  of  the  Saviour  :  but  we  believe  also,  and. 
our  belief  is  established  upon  the  same  unerring  word,  that  such  re- 
pentance is  generally  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  every  believer  in 
Christ.  Far  from  me  be  the  arrogance,  the  wickedness,  and  the 
folly  of  presuming  to  set  limits  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jehovah! 
Yet  thus  much  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  no 
where  promised  to  any  other,  than  to  the  penitent  and  believing  sin- 
ner :  and  that  he,  who  dies  in  the  commission  of  sin,  much  more 
he,  who  wilfully  cuts  himself  off  by  an  act  of  sin,  and  thereby  closes 
the  door  against  repentance,  does  by  the  same  act  (as  far  as  human 
sight  can  penetrate)  close  the  door  upon  the  divine  compassion, 
and  exclude  himself  from  forgiveness  and  salvation,  Christ  '  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them  who  come  unto  God  by  him  ;* 
but '  for  him,  who  thus  sins  against  the  Lord,  who  shall  intrcat  ?'  '* 
Vol.  III.    P.  363. 

We  have  been  the  more  copious  in  our  extracts  from  this  Ser- 
mon, because  we  believe  that  the  sin  of  suicide  is  not  brought 
before  Christians  in  any  proportion  to  its  frequency ;  and  be- 
cause a  hope  may  be  indulged,  that  a  display  of  its  enormity 
may  diminish  its  frequency,  and  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the 
lives,  and  of  the  immortal  souls  of  many. 

It  may  not  have  escaped  the  observation  of  our  readers,  that 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  those  Sermons  in  this  collection, 
which  are  professedly  derived  from  foreign  sources.  We  cer- 
tainly have  not  omitted  to  do  so,  because  they  are  not  valuable, 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Mant,  that  they  are  "  the 
most  valuable  of  its  contents  *."  Where  we  found  so  much  cal- 
culated to  edify,  and  so  much  worthy  of  approbation,  in  Mr: 
Mant's  own  unborrowed  language,  we  were  unwilling  to  divert 
our  readers  from  his  original  compositions  to  his  selections,  al- 
though most  judiciously  adapted  to  those  occasions  on  which  he 
used  them.  It  may  be  generally  observed  of  the  Sermons,  that 
they  are,  what  all  Sermons  should  be,  that  are  intended  for 
parochial  and  domestic  use,  persuasive,  animated  orations,  found- 
ing Christian  virtues  on  the  great  scriptural  truths  of  Redemp- 
tion and  Grace.  We  know  that  they  have  found  their  way  into 
many  families,  and  we  hope  that  they  may  find  their  way  into 
many  more.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  <f  May  they  be  sanc- 
tified both  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  And  so  may  they  redound  to  the 
glory  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  l" 


*  Vide  Preface, 

Abt. 
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Art-  IV.  Mschyli  Pence.  Ad  fidcm  Manuscript orum  emen* 
davit,  N'ifas  et  Glossarium  ddjecit.  Carolua  Jacobus 
Blomf.cld,  A.M.  Collegii  SS.  apud  Cantabrigicnses  mipcr 
Socins.     pp.248.     Cambridge.     Smith.     7s.      1814. 

FEW  of  our  learned  readers,  we  apprehend,  are  unacquainted 
with  the  merits  of  Mr.  Biomfield's  edition  of  /Eschylus.  It 
was  begun  above  four  years  ago,  by  the  publication  of  Pro- 
metheus; a  second  edition  of  which  was  speedily  called  for, 
and  appeared  in  1812,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the 
plan  was  then  completed  which  Mr.  BlomHeld  has  continued  to 
follow  in  the  two  next  tragedies,  the  Stptem  contra  Thcbus 
and  the  Persa.  Of  these  the  latter  is  but  fately  published,  and 
has  on  several  accounts  particular  claims  to  the  notice  of  every 
admirer  of  ancient  Greek  literature. 

We  must  preface  our  account  of  this  play  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  present  plan  of  editing  the  father  of  tragedy, 
which  will  not,  however,  detain  the  reader  long:  the  public  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Biomfield's  edition  has  been  evinced  by  the 
great  circulation  of  the  two  first  plays  in  the  series,  and  by  the 
high  reputation  which  they  have  procured  to  their  editor. 

For  above  two  hundred  years,  the  reader  of  ^Eschylus  was 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  text  of  Canter's  edition,  which 
was  published  in  1580,  and  copied  by  Stanley.  Though  this  is 
somewhat  more  correct  than  that  of  Stephens,  yet  every  page 
abounds  with  faults  and  corruptions,  which  frequently  obscure 
the  sense  of  the  author,  and  materially  impair  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  his  splendid  and  magnificent  poetry.  For  that  long 
period,  iEschylus  derived  very  little  advantage  from  the  labours 
of  scholars,  except  Stanley;  who,  although  he  left  the  text 
nearly  as  bad  as  he  found  it,  gave  in  his  learned  commentaries 
a  great  collection  of  critical  and  explanatory  matter,  which, 
though  too  diffuse,  can  seldom  be  consulted  without  advantage : 
indeed  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  readers  of 
JF.schylus  are  more  indebted  to  Stanley  than  to  any  other 
scholar,  except  Mr.  Blomlk-ld.  Still  the  text  remained  in  the 
same  corrupt  state  till  the  three  first  plays  were  published  by 
Brunck  in  1779,  in  a  small  volume,  with  two  other  Greek  tra- 
gedies :  in  this,  as  in  all  other  publications,  the  author's  text  is 
frequently  improved,  and  is  frequently  made  worse  than  he 
found  it.  Brunck,  though  possessed  of  equal  acutenets,  was 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  critics  of  the  Hemsterhusian  school  in 
learning,  research,  and  discretion  :  he  was  besides  not  at  all 
nice  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  remarks  of  others  without 
acknowledgment  This  defect  of  candour,  joined  to  his  pre- 
sumption 
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gumption  and  precipitancy,  have  brought  upon  his  works  a 
more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  censure  from  succeeding  scho- 
lars. Next  appeared  an  edition  of  the  plays  by  Sclnitz,  a  heavy, 
plodding,  and  tasteless  German,  palpably  unfitted  by  nature  for 
an  editor  of  ^schylus.  His  commentaries  are  tedious  and  ver- 
bose ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  unsatisfactory 
book  ;  since  the  reader,  when  he  turns  to  the  notes  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  every  page  of  Schiitz's  text  pre- 
sents, finds  that  the  editor,  unable  to  comprehend  the  passage, 
has  only  proposed  some  absurd  and  revolting  alterations,  and 
employs  whole  pages  in  explaining  the  words  of  his  own  sub- 
stitution. It  is  however  impossible  to  deny,  that  out  of  the 
mass  of  lumber,  much  may  be  selected  which  a  judicious  editor 
may  employ  in  illustrating  the  author;  and  this  indeed  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  Butler.  Till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Blom- 
field's  edition,  that  of  Schiitz  continued  the  source  of  students  5 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  iEschylus  could  be  a  popular 
author  when  dressed  by  so  clumsy  a  hand. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  the  Glasgow  edition,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Porson's,  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  Pauw's 
re-impression  of  Stanley's  editjon,  which  had  been  corrected  by 
the  Professor.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  sup- 
posed piracy  of  this  text,  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  entire  sanction  of  Porson  :  since 
it  received  only  those  corrections  about  which  he  felt  secure  at 
at  the  moment";  and  all  the  passages  which  required  considera- 
tion, or  admitted  of  doubt,  were  left  untouched.  He  never 
considered  himself  to  be  accountable  for  any  of  the  old  readings 
which  he  suffered  to  remain  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  gone  through 
the  whole  task  of  correction  in  a  very  short  time,  probably  in  a 
single  day,  at  the  instance  of  his  friends.  We  need  not  remark, 
that  this  edition,  not  having  a  word  of  notes,  could  not  supply 
the  wants  of  the  readers.  Neither  the  student  nor  the  advanced 
scholar  can  read  iEschylus,  without  wishing  for  the  assistance  of 
the  annotator. 

It  is  commonly  understood,  that  Porson  offered  to  the  Syndics 
of  the  Cambridge  press  to  undertake  an  edition  of  iEschylus, 
which  they  declined  to  patronize,  unless  he  would  adopt  the  cor- 
rupt text  of  Stanley  :  which  condition  he,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  would  not  accept.  If  this  statement  be  true,  the 
Syndics  of  that  time  deserve  all  the  opprobrium  which  we  have 
I  seen  lavished  upon  them  in  different  journals,  for  their  barbarous 
hostility  to  improvement,  and  their  more  than  Gothic  bigotry. 
But  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  material 
misapprehension  in  the  case,  and  that  the  fact  was,  that  the 
Syndics,  wishing  the  Cura  Secundcs  of  Stanley,  which  were  in 
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manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  University,  to  be  published, 
and  judging  that  they  would  most  probably  appear  in  a  reprint 
of  Stanley's  iEschylus,  offered  the  editorship  to  Porson  ;  and 
that  he,  contemplating  an  improved  text,  declined  the  proposed 
task,  which  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Butler.  If  this  account  be 
correct,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  no  blame  can  attach  to  any 
party.  The  two  plans  were  incompatible;  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly right  to  preserve  Stanley's  text  in  a  work,  the  sole  object 
of  which  was  to  give  to  the  world  Stanley's  enlarged  com- 
mentary ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Professor  ever  complained 
or  felt  aggrieved  on  the  subject. 

At  all  events,  the  University  of  Cambridge  must  be  considered 
as  having  redeemed  its  credit  for  taste  in  Greek  texts,  by  pa- 
tronizing the  present  edition  which,  while  it  gives  the  words  of 
the  noble  tragedian  corrected  by  every  legitimate  meansy  con- 
tains explanations  and  illustrations  of  his  language  incom- 
parably more  learned,  correct,  and  satisfactory  than  the  public 
were  before  in  possession  of.  Mr.  Blomtield  unites  with  his 
talents  and  his  erudition  unwearied  industry,  and  an  obvious 
fondness  for  the  task  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

His  notes  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  page  contain  collations  of  the 
early  editions  of  ./Eschylus,  and  of  the  manuscripts,  together 
with  his  ciitical  reasons  for  maintaining  or  altering  the  text. 
The  notes  which  he  has  added  under  the  title  of  Glossarium, 
are  philological,  and  contain  explanations  of  the  rare  and  obso- 
lete words  taken  from  the  different  Greek  Grammarians  and 
Lexicographers,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  whom  Mr.  Blomtield 
lias  formed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  whose  authorities 
lie  compares,  sifts,  and  weighs  with  uncommon  judgement. 
The  meaning  of  the  au  hor  lie  detects  and  illustrates  by  com- 
paring passages  from  himself,  from  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
from  Homer,  Pindar,  and  the  other  writers  of  antiquity.  His 
industry  never  flags  lor  a  moment,  and  he  seems  constantly 
to  keep  in  view  his  object  of  giving  pertinent  information  to  the 
student.  In  one  respect  this  industry  is  peculiarly  fortunate: 
we  much  doubt  whether  one  reader  out  of  one  thousand  could 
be  found,  who,  however  well  provided  his  shelves  may  be  with 
the  Lexicons  of  Hesychius,  Photius,  Suidas,  Etymologus,  M. 
Phavorinus,  &c.  and  with  the  volumes  of  Eustathius,  and  the 
Schol.  Venetus  Homeri,  would  take  the  trouble  of  hunting  for 
the  explanations  of  a  word  with  the  requisite  perseverance  and 
caution.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  compiler  of  a  Lexicon  has  done 
it,  nor  any  editor  of  ^Eschylus  before  Mr.  Blomtield  ;  yet  all 
these  pains  are  requisite  for  explaining  an  author,  whose  lan- 
guage was  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  stile  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  who  affected  the  grandeur   of  obsolete  and  high 
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sounding  words,  and  dazzled   his  audience  with  splendid  and 
darino;  imagerv. 

The  play  of  the  Persae  has  claims  upon  the  attention  of  pos- 
terity, of  a  different  nature  from  the  other  remains  of  iEschylus, 
and  his  brethren  of  the  tragic  art.  The  rest  of  these  beautiful 
compositions  consist  of  stories  drawn  from  the  Grecian  my- 
thology, or  from  the  early  traditional  accounts  of  the  heroic 
age,  which  are  interspersed  with  mythological  fables.  The 
plot  of  the  Persas,  if  it  can  be  called  a  plot,  relates  to  the  glo- 
rious and  successful  struggle  made  by  the  small  states  of 
Greece  against  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  Persian  monarchy  ; 
a  part  of  history  which,  in  our  childhood,  used  to  produce  de- 
light and  exultation,  and  the  importance  of  which  in  the  affairs 
or  mankind  we  become  more  and  more  sensible  of,  as  we  re- 
flect upon  the  consequences  of  events.  This  tragedy  contains 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  faithful  narrative  that  has  reached 
our  times  of  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Salamis,  written 
within  a  short  time  after  the  event,  by  an  eye-witness  and  a 
principal  actor  in  that  triumphant  achievement.  It  represents 
the  feelings  at  Athens  respecting  the  mighty  events  of  that  time, 
and  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Greeks  of  the  characters  of 
their  enemies.  The  professed  object  of  iEschylus,  in  writing 
this  play,  was  to  encourage  the  martial  spirit  of  his  countrymen 
by  a  dramatic  display  of  their  most  glorious  exploits.  In  the 
Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  he  is  made  to  say  : 

Etra  <>i$dz,(x.s  TligGtzs,  [/.{lac.  TaX)T  e7ri9y/xsTv  eZz^iox^x 
Nixjtv  act  tows'  dvrU7raXns,  KoafJiriGas  e'gyov  «§is"ov. 

The  time  and  circumstances  of  the  performance  are  ingeni- 
ously made  out  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  preface. 

The  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  in  the  first  year  of  the  75th 
Olympiad  (480  years  B.C.).  Two  years  after,  when  Themis- 
tocles  was  Choregus,  a  play  upon  the  subject  was  introduced, 
probably  in  compliment  to  the  hero  of  the  day,  by  Phrynichus, 
a  tragedian,  almost  twenty  years  senior  to  iEschylus.  This  per- 
formance, so  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  the  victors,  received  the 
prize,  and  appears,  from  the  frequent  mention  of  it,  to  have 
excited  much  interest :  the  ambition  of  iEschylus,  who  was 
already  the  rival  of  Phrynichus,  and  had  introduced  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  art,  was  roused  to  emulate  or 
surpass  this  production.  Accordingly  a  few  years  after  (Olymp. 
76,  4.),  he  represented  the  Persee,  the  idea  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  production  of  his  rival.  The  play  of  Phry- 
nichus took  its  name  from  the  Chorus,  whom  Mr.  Blomfield 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  wives  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
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beheaded  by  the   order  of  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salami, 
according  to    the    narrative   of  Herodotus  VI II.   DO.       It   was 
opened  by  an  eunuch,  who  was  employed  in  spreading  the  seats 
for  the  Persian  counsellors.     iEschylus,  with  much  more  pro- 
priety, opens  with  the  Chaus  of  Persian  nobles,   who  composed 
the  council  of  regency  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch  :  they  give 
a  lively  account  of  the  forces  and  the  leaders  who  had   accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  ill-fated  expedition,  and   express  their  un- 
easiness at  not  having  heard  any  news  of  his  success,  and  the 
dire   forebodings  of  their  minds.     This    is  done   in   anapaests* 
which  in  this  play  and  in  the  supplices,  supply  the  place  of  the 
prologue.     Their  Excellencies  then  sing   a  very  elegant,  song  in 
a  regular  and  pleasing  lyric  measure  ;  after   which,  just   as  they 
are  preparing  lor  further  deliberation,  the  queen  mother,  Atossa, 
conies  into  the  council  chamber,  to  communicate  some  alarming 
dreams  which  she  has  had,  and  which  too  plainly   relate   to  the 
disasters  of  Xerxes's  armament.     The  Chorus,  though  the  ten- 
dency of  these  dreams  is  sufficiently  clear,  are  too  sanguine  in 
their  hopes,  or  too  much  of'  courtiers,   to   terrify  the  dowager 
with  interpreting  them,  and  so  recommend  her   to   fall   to  her 
prayers,  and  particularly  to  propitiate  the  shade  of  her  late  hus- 
band Darius.     To  this  she  assents,  but  first  indulges  herself  in 
asking  the  Chorus  some  questions,  such  as,   where  Athens    is 
situated  ?  whether  it  be  strong  in  population,  or  in  riches?  whe- 
ther its  warriors  be  bowmen  ?  who  is  the  ruler  of  its   forces  1 
questions  important  and   natural   enough,  but  which  a   modern 
audience  would  wonder  that  the  queen  had  never  thought  of 
asking  before.     This  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  coming 
of  the  Persian  messenger,   who  brings  the  disastrous  tidings  of 
the  defeat  and  total  overthrow  of  the  mighty  armament.    Atossa, 
when  she  can  recover  her  speech,  extracts  from  him  by  degrees 
a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  no  less  cala- 
mitous retreat  through  Thrace.     This  part  of  the  play  is   re- 
markable, not  only  for  its  grandeur  and  high  colouring,  but  for 
the  perspicuity  and  beauty  of  the  narrative.     After  an  appro- 
priate ditty  sung   by  the  Chorus,   Atossa   proposes  to   them  to 
invoke  the  spirit  of  Darius,  while  she  assists  with  her  libations, 
1  he  shade  of  the  hoary  monarch  obeys  the  summons,  and  en- 
quires why  they  have  disturbed!  his   deep  repose,   and  what  has 
befallen  the    Persian  state.      The  statesmen,    however,  are  so 
much  awe-struck   at    the   majestic  apparition  of   their  former 
lord,  as  to  be  unable  to  answer  his  questions.     He,  finding  that 
be  is  likely  to  get  little  information  from  them,  addresses  his 
queries  to  the  queen,  and  learns   from  her  the  late  events,  of 
which  nc  tidings  or  suspicion  had,  jt  seems,  reached  the  lower 
rejjittjifc     It  soon  however  appears,  that  though  the  royal  shade 
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had  no  previous  knowledge  of  this  expedition  to  Greece,  he  is 
accurately  acquainted  with  what  is  to  ensue,  and  foretells 
them  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  which  was  left  in 
Greece,  at  the  battle  of  P!ata?se ;  and  tells  them  that  these  mis- 
fortunes are  the  punishment  of  the  impiety  of  the  Persians,  who 
had  burnt  and  destroyed  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  Grecian 
Gods.  He  then  returns  to  the  regions  of  darkness,  having  first 
impaired  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  by  advising  the  queen  to 
go  and  meet  her  son  Xerxes,  with  a  handsome  change  of  ap- 
parel, as  he  would  shortly  make  his  appearance  in  a  very  tat- 
tered condition.  This  particular,  as  well  as  the  whole  scene 
which  ensues  upon  the  return  of  the  king,  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  make  the  Athenians  merry  at  the  discomfiture  of  their 
boasting  invaders.  For  tiie  same  purpose  the  Chorus  is  made 
to  enquire  after  a  number  of  the  Persian  chiefs,  whose  hard 
sounding  and  barbarous  names  would  raise  a  laugh  among  the 
audience  ;  such  as,  v.  258. 

'Agio//.«g£os  t'  dyzQos  ; 
wav  os  ^BuxXitrii  oiveez;, 
v)  AiXc/a^  suTrdrajg, 

fib     I  fa  i ;£//.«<■. 

In  the  rude  simplicity  of  this  plot,  it  is  easy  to  observe  pro- 
minent faults ;  but  they  are  more  than  redeemed  by  the  un- 
common beauties  of  the  composition.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  it  was  written  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  art,  before  the 
limits  of  the  grave  and  ludicrous  dramas  had  been  accurately 
defined  :  we  have  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  iEschylus 
was  the  first  author  of  the  serious  and  legitimate  tragedy.  A% 
to  the  slight  intermixture  of  the  ludicrous  in  this  play,  our 
countrymen  are  too  devoted  admirers  of  Shakespeare  to  think 
severely  of  that  defect,  if,  considering  the  subject  and  time 
of  representation,  it  can  be  called  a  defect  at  all. 

Mr.  Blomiield  in  his  preface,  p.  xix,  gives  a  most  ingenious 
and  learned  argument  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  ordinary  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  the  tragic  Chorus  having  been  limited 
to  fifteen  in  the  time  of  iEschylus.  The  story  was  of  itself 
suspicious  from  the  manifestly  erroneous  story  of  fifty  furies  with 
horrible  masks,  which  made  the  women  miscarry  with  fright, 
&c.  That  the  Chorus  of  the  Eumenides  consisted  not  of  fifty, 
but  of  three,  appears  as  well  from  the  play  itself  a3  from  the 
concurrence   of  the  poetic  mythology.     But  this  question  is  so 
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ably  treated  by  Mr.  B.,  that  we  must  present  it  to  the  reader  in- 
his  own  words  : 

"  Sed  quoniam  Chori  mentio  injecta  est,  lectorem  aliquan- 
tulum  morabor,  dum  meara  de  hac  quoestione  sentential!]  paucis 
declarem.  Totum  illud  commentum  de  terrore  spectatoribus  in- 
jecto,  et  de  lege  ista  occasione  lata,  rejiciendum  puto :  neque. 
enim  quinquaginta  Furiae  plus  terroris  incussissent  quam  quin- 
deeim  ;  quum  speetaeuli  horror  non  tam  e  numero  Chori  quam  ex 
apparatu  penderet.  Hunc  autem  terrificum  fuisse  liquet,  tam  ex 
ipsius  Poetae  descriptione,  quam  ex  Pausaniae  loco  I.  p.  20.  ed. 

Aid.    TTfSros     Si   atywv    {jraXi    Evfjt.sviaiv)     AlayvX<&   S^axevrocs     iTrcU,?iv 

hfj.w  t«k  h  Tyi-  xeQcctei  0pi|l».  Valde  autem  dubito  an  in  modicis, 
quibus  ^Eschylus  instraverat  pulpita  t.ignis,  locus  esset  quinqua- 
ginta Furiis.  Quinetiam  tantum  abest  ut  quinquaginta  simul  in 
scenam  prodiisse  putem,  ut  certum  raihi  videatur,  ne  quindecim 
quidem,  sed  tres  tantum,  in  orchestra  constitisse.  Neque  enim 
credibile  est  iEschylum  in  patriae  superstiosae  mythologia  tam  au- 
dacter  innovasse,  ut  numerum  dearum,  quas  Athenienses  summa 
cum  religione  colerent,  ex  tribus  ad  quinquaginta  augeret :  vere 
enim  observavit  Salmasius  in  Epistola  de  Herodc  Infanticida  p.  36. 
deorum  personas  non  fingi  a  poetis,  sed  accipi.  Eodcm  pertinet 
Aristotelis  observatio  de  tragieis :    t«»  ymafji.ivuy  oioy.uru*  uvnyoveem' 

Toix;  *yap  7rap£tA-/7//.fXE>ot;  o.lQxq  fxvetv   cix.  sr'.      Ternas  autem  fuiSSC  Eu- 

menidas,  vel  pueris  notissimum  est;  ternas  tantum  poetas  agno.- 
visse,  loca,  quae  sequuntur,  evincunt.     Eurip.  Orest.  1664, 

'EvSe'vdc  t'  IXQjxiv  Tr,v  ' AQrivalcov  Tioha, 

Harpocratio ;  Aiayv^1^-  JLvp,tviaity  tlirut  to.'  wsgi  rrtv  v. flaw  t^j/  '&pirit 
x.  t.  A. . . .  tlat  SI  TpEi?,  a>wtu,  M'.yv.oz,  Tici^cH?.  Quin  et  ipsas 
/Eschylus  tres  tantum  Furias  in  scenamprodiifSse  clarissime  indicat. 
Una  de  illis,  a  Clytaamnestrae  umbra  cxpergefacta,  exelamat,  so- 
rorem  excitans,  "Eyetp',  'iy&fi  x«»  av  iy.vS',  lyu  SI  ai.  Quid  hoe  aper- 
ti.us  ?  Ad  v.  49.  Pythia  Chorum  comparat  cum  Gorgonibus  et 
Harpyiis  ;  tres  autem  Gorgones  erant,  tres  Harpyae.  Unus  tantum 
locus  est,   qui   huic  opinioni    adversari  videatur.      Dicit    quidem 

chorus  v.  582.      IToMai    per    lafxvj,    Kt^iptv  o\   avyro^uc.      Sed    -!ToK>.xi 

non  minus  recte  de  tribus  quam  de  majore  numero  dicitur. 

"  Similes  caussse  faciunt  ut  putem  in  Cabiris  et  Phorcisin  eun- 
dem  fuisse  Chori  numerum,  nempe  ternarium;  quern  etiam  in 
Heliasin  forte  ex  tribus,  certe  non  pluribus  quam  septem  constitisse 
opinor.  Danai  quidem  filise,  quae  in  Supplicibus  Chori  partes 
sustinent,  quinquaginta  erant  (v.  316.)  sed  parum  verisimile  est 
istum  numerum  simul  in  pulpitis  stetisse.  Quae-nam  igitur  mea  sic 
sententia  de  Chori  constitution^  ex  praemissis  colligi  potest,  nempe 
in  iEschyli  aevo  certam  legem,  quae  numerum  ejus  detiniret,  nullam 
exstitisse ;  quod  etiam  ex.  riatura  rerum  credibile  fit,  si  recentis- 

tragcedias 
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•rragcedias  conditionem  spectamus,  quam  primus  ipse  ^Eschylus  ex 
huaio  sustulerat,  modicoque  instruxerat  apparatu."     Pref.  xix. 

A  part  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  Preface  relates  to  the  residence  of 
JEsch\lus  at  Syracuse,  whither  he  went  after  the  performance 
of  those  three  noble  tragedies  which  have  survived,  the  Aga- 
memnon, Chocphori,  and  Eumenides  ;  he  exposes  some  pre- 
valent errors  respecting  this  part  of  the  life  of  the  poet.  Leav- 
ing however  those  matters,  which  do  not  immediately  concern 
the  Persae,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  a  few  interesting  remarks, 
taken  almost  at  random  from  his  notes  upon  the  tragedy. 

In  v.  21,  the  name  'ApJocpspvns  is  changed  into  'Aplxtypivw  to 
suit  the  anapaestic  measure.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  in 
vv.  29,  SI,  'Aqlept-Gdgns  and  C^gavSax^sr,  each  a  double  spondee, 
though  they  are  subsequently  used  in  the  Iambics  with  their  pe- 
nultimates short.  Mr.  Biomfield  remarks,  "  JEsehylus  hrec 
Persarum  nomina  partim  finxit,  partim  ad  versuum  modulum 
immutavit."  It  is  so  much  the  fashion  of  modern  poetry  to 
amuse  the  ears  of  the  readers  with  lists  of  well-sounding  names, 
that  if  this  licence  be  once  assumed  by  our  poets,  there  is  no  say- 
ing to  what  an  extent  it  may  be  carried  ;  and  we  give  notice,  that 
we  shall  protest  against  it  accordingly.  The  Athenians  might 
take  liberties  with  the  names  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  which 
it  would  ill  become  us  to  imitate,  in  speaking  of  mountains  in  the 
Highlands,  or  promontories  of  the  Archipelago. 

V.  41.  aQpooix'iTcoy  S'  'inilai  AuCu/v 

Mr.  B.  conceives,  that  by  this  obscure  expression,  the  poet 
intended  to  designate  the  Ionian  states,  whom  he  no  where  names 
as  composing  part  of  the  Persian  armament,  and  who  had  un- 
willingly followed  in  the  expedition  which  was  to  annihilate 
their  kindred  and  natural  allies  the  Athenians.  In  the  same 
.way,  we  presume  a  Russian  poet,  celebrating  the  discomfiture 
of  Buonaparte's  expedition  to  Moscow,  would  carefully  avoid 
•enumerating  the  Prussian  or  Austrian  forces  who  accompanied 
it* 

We  shall  extract  the  account  given  in  the  glossary  of  two  ad- 
jectives /u,aXe§os  and  kvckv^,  which  appear  not  only  learned, 
but  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  explanation  of  then  usages 
which  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

V.  61.   ovs  liigt  irxaa.  yJ$ojv  'Aowns 

*'  62.  WTaXegoj,     Ardens.    xcwftxo?,  ^stpa.ruof,  Schol.  et  Hesyeh. 

Apoilon* 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  374.  ^cM^o  wvfa.  ubi  Schol.  pate^To.  d  >sa- 
TJp0.,  ToS^OfMrpew-  m  ft  [«**»«]  rov  pftpmxftv.  Sophocl.  CEd.  T.  190. 
"Apt*  tJ»  f*«XEf«»,  ubi  Schol.  to.  x*T«/*«p««ve»T«.  Anstotel.  in  Analcct. 
Brunck.  I.  p.  177-  w'wt  fuA«;cw'$.  Homerus  et  Apollonius  banc 
vocera  non  nisi  de  igne  usurpant-  Nofrter  Choeph.  823.  viji<; 
y.a.u^  y»*0e«.  Epigr.  ap.  Suid.  in  voce,  /*aXtpo»  $«*9r®-.  Fuit 
autem,  ni  fallor,  vox  antiqua  f/.«x^  vel  f**Xu,  igww,  vel  aquajervens, 
ve!  simile  quid ;  unde  pota^os,  et  ^aXao-c™,  coquendo  mollio.  Sic  a 
<po?©',  <po£6fo?,  a  /•?*«*«,  jSAaCspo?,  a  x^i/ts  xpusposj  et  simiha.* 
P.  104. 

» 

V.  83.  xyavoDv  o'  "ojj.ya.ai  'kcuaauv 
«   83.     Kt;«vs^.     Cccruleus.    Pausanias  X.  2S.  p.  250.    mum 

<r>)>   VfOlfO    Uilct£v    £f*   *J    pshCCV®',    OTCo'lM    )£)    TUY)   fMHU*     Oct     WfO?    T«    XfEa      flui 

wfioo-t^avoyo-a:*  (Angl.  Blue-bottle  flies.)  Cyanus  igitur  paullo  di- 
lutior  est  quam  istarum  muscarum  color :  unde  rlosculus  quidam 
ob  color  em  vocatur  cyanus,  [the  blue-bell.)  Secundum  Eustath.  ad 
Iliad.  A.   728,   20.  kva.no*   ccelum  est,   Mtw'utet   *r»   vsLvi-n  uvi(p£\<&>. 

Plato  TimyeO,  p.  543.  7\a.[j.7rfo]i  d\  Mvv.u  %vn\Qov,  v.ai  d<;  /xiXuv  xctlcc- 
xoplq     iuLvrstro*,     Y.vavovv     •//u^a,    ot-TroliMrrui.        Quare    xalsus    est     Is. 

Vossius  ad  Catull.  p.  218.  qui  xvaviov  idem  esse  ait  ac  (pxiov  vertit- 
que  violaceum.  Non  est  tamen  dissimulandum  poetas  antiquissimos 
in  hoc  epitheto  parum  sibi  constare.  Saepissime  de  serpentihus 
ponitur,  e.  g.  Iliad.  A.  39.  Hesiod.  Scut.  167.  ut  apud  Latinos 
candeus  ;  interdum  vero  de  atris  nubibus,  ut  in  Hesiod.  Theogon. 
745.  de  hirundine,  Simonid.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1410.  Cete- 
rum  jivswe©-  sa'pe  adhibetur  de  oculorum  adspectu.  Plesiod.  Scut.  7. 
f3\z(pufuv  &wo  nvstviauv,  Ibycus  fragm.  I.  Ursin.  "Epu;  anni  /y.e 
xvcbviouri*  vno  @fo(pa.fii<;  Op.^t«c7t  raxtpa  otpv.o^aoc.  Eurip.  Ale.  260. 
vir  otyfvai  nva.vavyf.ai  @ht7rwv  w1«p<u7o«  A  !'<$«?.  Hesiod.  Scut.  356. 
GsfAirovoriv  y.votvaiziv.  Alciphron.  III.  1.  ku)  tuq  (2o^«5  tuv  opGatytiv 
ir*  Kvxtctvyiiq."     P.  107. 

V.  89.  feipi©-  cP  ov  i-Jf  vwosas 

ysydXu  psufxa.%  tp^coluiv 
byjuoois  tgxsa/v  tlpyetv 

Mr.  B.  has  adopted  the  reading  of  the  editions  of  Aldus  and  Ro- 
bertcllus,  e'lgyeiv,  instead  of  the  common  reading  £»'§y«v,  and  we 
think  rightly.  The  difference  to  the  eye  is  very  small,  but  that  of 
the  signification  is  considerable  :  e7gy«v  is  to  keep  in,  to  res- 
train; s\'<=yeiv}  to  exclude,  keep  of.  Mr.  B.  appears,  however, 
in  his  glossary,  to  have  forgotten  the  reading  of  his  own  text, 
and  to  revert  to  the  discarded  work.  He  properly  corrects  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

"  Ai*lt&.m      Jllustris.       Minus   recte   Stanleius,    exspeciandut, 
quod  foret  ofotr&wf*©..    Herodot.  I.  152.  et  alibi,  hfy  50k.^t*t«, 

VII, 
5 
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VII.  117.  ookiuvo  iivlcc  arxrct  -?.&.     VIII.  73.   Jl»»f»i   wo%£;.      Elirip. 

Suppl.  228.  w  doKiua-ru-v®-  "em'A  Cf.  Iph.  TV  1-76.  ConstructiO 
est,  oyn;  diftupo;  t'lpyuv.  Nemo  udeo  fortis  at  ut  arceat :  sic  in 
Prometh.  59.  A«ws  yap  super*  xif  a«.y,^awv  <5r6pov$.  Simili  con- 
structione  Horatius  swperare  pugnis  Xobilem,  Fortis  tractate.  Multa 
alia  vide  apud  Bentleium  ad  Horat  p.  3.  Lambin.  et  F.  Ursin.  ad 
Virgil.  Eel.  V.  1."     P.  109. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  lines  just  quoted,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  chorus,  are  Ionic  a  Minore,  of  the  purest 
form  ;  a  species  of  lyric  verse,  the  composition  of  which  was 
very  laborious,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  small  number  of  odes 
written  in  that  measure,  which  have  reached  us.  The  merit  ot  de- 
tecting this  measure  here,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  suppliccs, 
is  due  to  Dr.  Burney,  whose  arrangement  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Blomfield.  It  is  well  known,  that  Horace,  the  imitator  of  the 
Greek,  lyric  measures,  once  only  has  adopted  this  verse; 
B.  III.  Od.  12.  Miserarum  est  i/eque  avwri  dare  htdum,  iieque 
dulci,  &c.  which  is  entirely  composed  of  these  feet,  without  a 
deviation  or  licence  of  any  description. 

V.  119'    "tctvrtt  f/,oi  fj.z\ccyyjTOJV 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving  Mr.  Blom- 
field's  accurate  observations  on  the  word  &z\&y%uw,  which  is 
completely  iEschylean. 

"  119.  MeXayx/rav.  Pidla  veste  amictus.  Fortiori  metaphora 
exprimere  voluit   Homericum,  Iliad.   P.  83.     "Ex<roe<*  o'  uUh  «%©; 

wvietat      Qph*iS      apQl    pW»«;.      et      A.    103.     &&&'    £e    ph  *   q>pivi<;  ' 
ay.Cl    pMiwi  Ul^ir^ai/r.   ubi  Schol.  Venet.  tyn   Si   oi  viunizoi  ui\a\va.% 

ri?  (ppLia  tyxeiv.  Nostri  Schpliasta  Homerum  in  amnio  habuit,  cum 
uihetyx^at  per  apfypsXaux  explicaret.  Male  autem  pergit  h  crvnrii 
k,  h  I'at-;  xw/Lifm,  *J  *?«wt  olsec.  quo  in  errore  versati  sunt 
Homeri  interpretes,  et  Hesychius,  M&a»v«i  (ppivtsy  at  (3«0a^i,  inio 
tristes,  solicits.     Theognis   1199.    x«i'  «oi  xpaSw  Iwaiah  pfouwa,*, 

*Otti  fASi  tvavfeTs  aAAot  'iy^ujiv  uypsvi.  Noster  Clioeph.  411.  iTj-Aay- 
Vi-a  &'  fjt.oi  y.i>.zwoU=Tcti  vjpoc  sir®*  xtvovtrxv.  Suppl.  792.  Ms*«vo;fcgft>{ 
'it  vrdtMrcA  fx&    v.ufiia.    Sophocl.    AjaC.    968.    'H    pa.  KiKoutwrroy  Qvy.i* 

tfvGSiget.  ubi  egregia  quoedam  adnotavit  Musgravius.  Cf.  Gataker, 
ad  M.  Antonin.  IV.  28."     P.  1 12. 

The  reading  of  all  editions,  before  the  present,  is 

V.    149.    Wif  KM  TZCzrj'jei  Sc^'/iS-  $a.si\?ls 
AapHoyii/'hs, 
ro  zsalqMiiviMOv  a/y  y(v®f  fiixirc^o-j . 

Mr.  B.  justly  observes  that  wlpa/vuiuov,  whether  it  be  used  for 
VofloMvpov  or  wo/govajxixovj  is   a   barbarous  word  ;  and  accord- 
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ingly  he  prints  to  W/gwuy/ywv  aiv  viv<&  rifxerepov.  Thougli  the 
language  and  sense  is  thus  consulted,  yet  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  was  thus  written  by  JEschylus ;  and  we  are  of 
the  opinion  of  Schutz,  that  to  to*7§«vu/a»ov  was  the  inter- 
linear insertion  of  some  scholiast,  who  with  the  xaxo^Xt* 
common  to  his  rate,  wanted  to  explain  a  term  which  required 
no  explanation.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  supposition, 
that  A«g«oyevY)y  is  improperly  called  a  -patronymic  :  no  blunder 
can  be  more  likely  to  have  been  made  by  the  scholiast,  who  under- 
stood the  language  which  he  was  expounding  imperfectly.  Mr. 
Blomfield's  other  conjecture,  to  re  ]le§o-6vo<xov  yh®'  ruj-irepo* 
is  certainly  ingenious,  and  would  not  be  improbable,  if  we  could 
but  account  for  the  loss  of  the  word  rL§o-ovo/xov. 

V.  300.  .Xt^ov  yiSa.sa.Si  xej  siyets  xxnois,  opus, 
ris  ou  riQmxSy  &c. 

Mr.  B.  renders  onus,  mhilomhius,  tamen,  to  which  we  do 
not  object,  but  we  cannot  altogether  approve  of  his  placing  a 
comma  before  opus ;  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Greek  idiom,  how- 
ever inconsistent  it  may  be  with  our  own,  to  put  opus  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence. 

In  his  note  on  v.  822,  Mr.  Blomfield  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  praises  which  the  deceased  monarch  Darius  receives 
for  his  constant  military  successes,  and  his  having  spared  the 
jives  of  his  subjects :  he  says,  "  Interim  nequeo  non  admiral  i 
Darium  ab  iEschylo  hujusmodi  laudibus  ornatum  esse,  cum 
poeta  ipse  Mfirathone  pugnaverit,  infelicemque  Darii  contra 
Scythus  expeditionem,  ut  credibile  est,  fando  audierit."  He 
elsewhere  mentions  his  surprise  at  this  deviation  from  his- 
torical truth ;  but  he  seems  to  forget  that  these  panegyrics  are 
put  into  the  mouths  of  Persians,  whose  vanity  and  disposition 
to  boasting  would  be  a  natural  subject  of  ridicule  at  Athens. 
To  use  an  instance  exactly  in  point ;  no  Frenchman,  while  he  is 
talking  of  the  career  of  Louis  tc  Grand,  ever  alludes  to  the  bat- 
tles of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  and  suggests  that  his  nation, 
under  that  monarch  was  preserved  from  foreign  conquest  only 
by  an  exertion  of  almost  incredible  forbearance  in  her  enemies. 
Why  vere  the  Persians  expected  to  have  better  memories  or 
more  modesty  I! 

These  trilling,  very  trifling  points  in  which,  to  relieve  the  dull 
uniformity  of  continued  panegyric,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Blomfield,  are  little  more  than  very  dust  in  the 
balance,  when  compared  with  the  ingenuity,  the  accuracy,  and 
the  research  which  are  so  unaffectedly  displayed  in  every  page 
of  this  extraordinary  work.  This  edition  of  iEschylus  has  one 
peculiar  merit  above  any  other  edition  of  a  Greek  Classic  that 

we 
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we  have  ever  yet  seen,  inasmuch  as  it  is  adapted  to  every  class 
and  description  of  readers.  The  accomplished  scholar  will 
find  every  notice  of  variations  in  the  text,  every  collation  of  ma- 
nuscript, every  reference  to  authority  in  interpretation  which  the 
keenest  critic  could  desire.  He  who  has  long  since  forgotten 
the  little  Greek  he  once  knew,  will  now  find  iEschylus,  what  he 
never  found  him  before,  a  readable  book;  and,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  glossary,  he  may  hobble  through  the  rugged  sublimities 
of  his  author,  without  labour  and  without  fatigue.  To  the  stu- 
dent, even  his  first  introduction  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  this 
edition  will  be  invaluable,  as  it  will  not  only  assist  him  in  every 
difficulty,  and  aid  him  with  every  resource  necessary  for  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  his  study,  but  it  will  teach  him  in  what  manner 
every  other  author  ought  to  be  read,  and  in  what  path,  in  every 
other  instance,  he  must  direct  his  steps,  if  he  would  attain  the 
name  and  the  pre-eminence  of  a  scholar. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  proof  of  our  assertions  than  by  ex- 
tracting the  contents  of  the  glossary  upon  the  first  twenty  lines 
of  the  tragedy  as  the  best  specimen  of  the  remainder. 

"  V.  1.  TAAE — xdiXuroLi,  pro  «/*««  Up.iv.  Eurip.  Androm.  168. 
Cv.yocp  \ah'  "~E>t\ujp  -ruh.  ubi  vid.  Gaisford.  Troad.  99.  Ovkiti  TpoJa 
?*h  *j  #«c-i*£k.  Cycl.  63.  Ou  t«Js  Bfi^<&.  ibid.  203.  Ti  /3«^»«- 
£«■';  ov  Awvja®'  Taii.  Sed  hsec  paullo  diversa  sunt,  roth  isira. 
pro   o"<5s  -B7i$-o(,    enallage  satis  nota.    Infra   687.    y&    murd  -mrur. 

1016.  ixiyxXu  Ta  Uepaoiv.  Eumen.  486.  «r«f  f«V  ip-uv  TV  fizXtUTcc 
Eurip.  Orest.  1244.  Mvy.y/iSei;  u  (phut,  Tat  'Bfuta.  xottct  YliKotaylv 
s^®-  '  Apyi'mv,  Aristoph.  Ran.  419.  Nj/»j  l\  ^r^ayuyu  Ev  to*?  &v<* 
vixcoXaiv,    Karw    ioi    mrpura,  nrft^    iy.it  p-o^fiijpia;.    Cf.  Herodot.  VI.    100. 

IX.  78.  Sic  Thucydides,  rot  pica.  iZiv  mso^Tuv.  Plato  Theaetet.  5. 
p.    107.    ed.  Fischer.      'Apir^  y    uvftpunuv,   u>   &»?&;.      Theocrit. 

Adoniaz.    142.    "A^ye^    axcct  rLihtxayoi.    Demost.    Phil.  I.  4.     Tuvrce. 

"sranTa  jtaTeVrvj^e,  pro  ovtoi  wimt.  Vid.  omnino  Hemsterhus.  in 
Misc.  Obs.  V.  p.  30.  et  ad  Lucian.  T.  I.  p.  147.  Sic  inter  Latinos 
Lucretius  I.  87.  prima  virorum.  Ovid.  Am.  I.  i.  9.  Summa  ducum 
Atrides. 

"  Ibid.  n^x.  Satrapae  et  amici  regis  Persarum  solenni  ap- 
pellatione  mre)  audiebant ;  quod  recte  observatum  est  in  Bibl. 
Crit.  IV.  98.  ad  locum  Xenophontis  Anab.  I.  v.  15.  avv  to^  wufovcrt 
Tan  vnruv,  ubi  vid.  Zeunium. 

"  3.  'Atpvioq.     Ojpulentus.     Notior   forma  est  upeioq.     Eustath. 

ad  Iliad.  Z.  p.  623,  59.  on  ^  o  ctpetoi  Svvodai  >£,  a,<pno»  Ktyeo-QoH, 
avhov    >£)    Ix    Toy    ~Xtptj)v    octpviulspcci.;,     mixta,     'LotyoKKit.       (Electr.     457-) 

Noster.  ap.  Polluc.  VI.  3.  u(pno7<ri  Mpou™.  Anyte  Anthol.  III. 
xxiv.  12.  x-kt  utpviov  'Ax^©-  oIkov.  Ab  dirh  et  e»®-  annus  deducunt 
Ammon.  de  difF.  Voc.  p.  113.     Proclus  ad  Hesiod.  p.  16.  Thomas 

M.  V.   HKovo'i®'. 

"  4.  "EJgaiov..     Sedes.     Mffov,    x*S«fy«*    Hesych.     Minus  fre- 
quenter 
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quentur  occurrit.  Sophocl.  Ajac.  194.  'AM.'  ava,  i|  l&p&rat.  Eurip; 
Troad.  539-  ifyavx  Xxivoc. 

"  Ibid.  Kxrct.  zBpeoG'Aeu.  Secundum  senectutem,  vel,  ut  Schol. 
Hesychius,  et  Stanleius,  propter  dignitatem.  Lex.  Rhetor.  MS-. 
apud  Kuhnken.  Auctar.  in  Hesych.  II.  p.  1017.  npij£«s.  yi- 
£ovt£«,   Sao-iXtTq,    akp^ovrett    iCQur?ri\t.r,it.i*fH'      t$     Afavvcriv  ol    or,fj.oyifovrt<;. 

lv>  Si  )Cj  ol  <mfzo-@vrxi.     Vid.  Glossar.  in  Theb.  386. 

"     10.     QfxrotoTTovpzt.       Vc.ro>'.      Agitor.      Hesycll.     'OpoAoTrsiVat. 

kiOLwotepuTxi,  Tccp/iJi-ETXi.  AtV^vA^.  Homer,  it.  in  Merc.  308. 
"*H  i*«  QaZv  'in'x  u°*  xo*ov(jr.eii<&  IptTohowivets  ;  Poeta  Alexandrinus 
<ma\  >ttx.ra.px^y)  107.  a  Ruhnkenio  laudatus,  aUl  x=  Gra,>rip;po»  optro- 
J\o<ir£voi  MvQv  o H-i^t iw,  yj  y^  ©-A^y^o-m  Ixttqi.  Mars  vocatur  o^to. 
Xow©'  Anacreonti  ap.  Hephaest.  p.  90.  Photius,  'OpoAoTrsw-.  Jw&peJV, 

:  IBO'KljJ.StV. 

"  13.  ~Qui'Co).  Banhor.  Hesych.  Ectv^em.  bKaxrtTv,  a,ua.<pu;i 
hsyeui.  Schol.  Theocrit.  Id.  VI.  10.  to  Qotv^etv  lirl  run  ffw>*a,xiui 
7\'iyiroa   HVpiQCy    \iri  Si    rcov  tsAeiwh  xwuv    to  vhetKXtiv   Asyao-».      ZenodotUS 

ap.  Valckenaer.  Aniin.  ad  Amnion,  p.  231.  Kvun  v\a.y.itT,  [@xiZ<H. 
Agam.  451.  ta.h  crtyot  ti?  /3«tf|«.  Cf.  infra  580.  Ceterum  vir 
quidam  doctus  in  literis  ad  me  datis,  (3«u|«  ad  l?'/v*  refert ;  ut 
sensus  sit,    exercitus  juvenem  Xerxcm  adlatrat. 

ie  17.  Kia-aiov  spx©<.  Cissium  muniment  inn,  quod  infra  dicifur 
KiWiok  «:oAt^/y.a!.     Cissa  urbs   erat  in  Agro  Susiano.  Strabo  XV. 

p.  728.   heyovrou  SI  Kiircriui  oi  EotVtoi. 

"  19.  bA».  Pcdetaitim.  vpepx,  er^o}^,  y.a.ra.  (Sijfcas  Hesych. 
Suppl.  884.    'Lpayy^  u<i  ftu.8«v.    Sosipater  Athenaei  IX.  p.  378.  F. 

liars,    Stt    <UTVY.voTi[ov    e7ra.ya.y1Tv,     tCj    won    @a.S*iii.       Al'istiCnetUS  II.    10. 

tlffwiio-x  Qc^TTiv  r,  @oi$yv.  Homer  Iliad.  N.  516.  Too  ol  {2a.o,,i/  «Vk>»t©* 
aKGiiTxre  Sovpl   <paavZ.    Xenopli.    Anab.    IV.   viii.  28.    a.tu  Si  trpot  to 

i<r%Vfiii$    IpQioi/      fj.oXn;    $a.Sr,v      ivoptvovTo      ol      IVwoi.       ibid.     IV.     Vl'.     25. 

XaoiroQ®'  SI  @ccS-nv  -ra.xv  Efurarrro.  at  quick  march.  Cf.  Herodot. 
IX.  57.  Ari&toph.  Lysistr.  254. 

"  20.  XTiip©'.  Stipata  turma.  t«|»?  9roa«js*nMj,  ij  o^©*,  qj>^at^\t.i». 
Hesych.  Infra  372.  Herodot.  IX.  57.  u\aXctQ6nrcc  to»  hoyj.v  £«■**  nye 
fta.Sr,v  <mpoc,  to  aAAo  ??$&."      P.  99. 

When  a  book  can  speak  so  forcibly  in  its  own  behalf,  recom- 
mendation becomes  needless  and  panegyric  superfluous. 


Art.  V.    Jn -original  View  of  the  Night  &f  Treiisqn/fyc.      J>> 

the   Rev.    Frederic   Thruston,  M.A.    t)c.      8vo.      276  pp. 
8s.       Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

1  HERE  are  certain  works  which  seem  to  be  written  in  defiance 
of  the  sentence  of  criticism,  by  their  genius  setting  its  censures 
at  nought,  and  by  their  irregularities  palsying  the  powers  of  its 

panegyric. 
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panegyric.  Now  if  the  critic  stood  in  the  situation  of  the 
lawyers,  and  could  receive  their  fee  at  each  hearing  till  judgment 
was  finally  passed,  the  authors  whom  we  should  most  admire 
would  be  those  who  would  most  effectually  perpltx  our  decision, 
and  upon  whose  case  we  might  from  month  to  mouth  declare  in 
all  the  elegance  of  legal  latinity.tvovVf  adtisarevult.  But  this  alas! 
is  far  from  being  our  case  ;  our  decisions,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  must  be  peremptory;  and  all  our  efforts  are  abortive 
to  convert  a  literary  tribunal  into  a  court  of  chancery.  Upon 
most  of  the  works  which  pass  before  us,  it  is  no  very  difficult  matter 
to  pass-  a  fair  and  candid  judgment ;  even  upon  those  where  good 
and  bad,  both  in  principle  and  style,  are  mixed  up  in  almost 
equal  proportions  ;  but  where  originality  of  conception,  anima- 
tion of  style,  and  soundness  of  principle  entitle  a  volume  on  the 
one  side  to  our  warmest  commendation,  »and  a  strange  wilduess 
and  irregularity  pervading  the  whole  on  the  other  side,  calls  for 
our  correction,  it  is  impossible  to  give  such  a  sentence  as  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  to  the  author,  or  to  the  public.  Such 
is  the  volume  before  us,  which  in  many  points  claiming  our  just 
admiration,  in  others  demand  our  serious  protest  against  the  fan- 
ciful interpretations  of  Scripture  which  it  manifests,  which 
though  in  themselves  of  little  importance  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
present  instance,  may  nevertheless,  if  suffered  to  pass  without 
censure,  lead  into  the  most  dangerous  errors  and  fatal  miscon- 
ceptions. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  address,  which  is  neatly  and  unaf- 
fectedly written,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  tone  here  and  there 
rather  too  dogmatical,  we  should  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
taste  of  that  person,  who  alter  reading  it  should  not  feel  desirous 
of  perusing  the  rest  of  the  book. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  step  by  step  through  all  the 
details  and  all  the  events  of  that  night,  which  he  so  justly  deno- 
minates the  Night  of  Treason,  but  confining  ourselves  to  the  three 
leading  points  which  have  been  stated  in  the  title  page,  we  shall 
say  a  few  words  on  them  ail. 

These  points  are 

I.  That  Pilate  was  a  traitor  to  Caesar. 

II.  That  Judas  was  guilty  of  the  most  complicate  treachery. 
Hi. That  Peter  after  the  three  denials,  according  to  a  distinct 

prediction,  three  times  apostatised. 

Mr.  Thruston  opens  his  narrative  with  a  very  elegant  and 
simple  statement  of  his  ideas. 

"  The  eye  of  Jesus  suddenly  catching,  through  the  partial 
gloom  of  the  hall,  the  anxious  eye  of  the  conscious  apostate,  sur- 
rounded by  that  group  of  furious  Jews  to  whom  he  was  decisively 

prsving 
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proving  by  his  cursing  and  swearing  that  he  could  not  be  a  disciple 
of  Jesus,  and  arresting  his  oath  in  the  midst  of  its  course,  this  per- 
haps (though  but  by  one  Evangelist  related,  and  only  in  one 
simple  sentence,  '  The  Lord  turned  and  looked  vpon  Peter,''}  is  the 
critical  instant,  to  be  seized  for  the  canvas,  in  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  interest :  and  this 
remains  greatly  independent  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  pre- 
ceding warnings  and  denials.  Yet  diminish  our  Lord's  prediction  and 
his  Apostle's  fall  to  a  single  denial,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  interest  will  be  proportionally  diminished.  Increase  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  fulfilment  of  a  double  prediction  of  a  three 
ibid  denial,  regarding  different  times  as  well  as  different  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  interest  must  be  in  due  propoiv 
tion  augmented.'*    P.  2. 

And  again, 

"  With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  motives   by  which    Judas   and 
Pilate  were   actuated,  demonstration  is   necessarily    unattainable, 
since  none  of  the  Evangelists  give  us  any  authoritative  information 
upon  the  subject;  and  the  clearness,  therefore,   of  these  specula- 
tions cannot  rival  the  decisive  information,  which  may  be  gained 
©n  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  compose  the  novelties  respecting 
St.  Peter.     Yet,  while  we  call  Cromwell  a  traitor  in  two  volumes, 
it  is  not  apparent  why  Judas  should  be  so  termed  in  two  words. 
Is  this  consistent;  while  the   conduct  and  motives  of  every  other 
traitor  in  history  are  accurately  developed  and  pursued,  is  it  con- 
sistent that  we  should  rest  in  the  simple  fact  of  the  treason,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  naked  relation  of  the  sacred  historian  ?     How- 
are  we  to  account  for  the  omission    to   sift   the   motives   of  the 
actors  in  events,  which,  in  effect  unlike  the  partial  interest  excited 
by  any  merely  national  history,  should  interest  every  human  crea- 
ture on  the  face  of  the  earth?      Is  it  that  one  person  is  so  emi- 
nently conspicuous  on  the  sacred  page  as  to  throw  all  others  into 
the  comparative  nothingness  of  a  shaded  back-ground  ?     Yet  at. 
the  same  time  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  words  and  actions  of 
our  Lord  himself  cannot  be  either  fully  or  fairly  understood  with- 
out reference  to  the  characters  and  designs  of  those  inferior  actors 
in  the  piece  to  whom  they  have  allusion  and  1  eference.     If  the  his- 
tory of  men  be  principally  valuable  as  leading  to  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature;  and  if,  therefore,  when  the  mere  naked  tale  might 
be  told  in  a  few  pages,  observations  upon  characters  and  inquiries 
into  motives  swell  the  tale  into  the  dignity  of  History*,  and  the 
pages  into  volumes,  much  more  should  the  history  of  our  Lord  be 
uniformly  expanded,  as  at  once,  above  all  other,  most  interesting 
in  its  nature,  and,  from  the  casual  introduction  of  divine  directions, 
most  certain  in  its  grounds  of  speculation."    P.  3. 

Now  to  the  assertions. 

S  That 
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That  which  concerns  Pilate  is  stated  both  with  accuracy  ant? 
truth,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  our  author,  as  it  shews  no 
inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  ail  the  leading  passions  of 
the  human  heart.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  probable,  and 
at  all  events  more  ingenious,  than  the  description  of  the  senti- 
ments which  mu3t  have  influenced  Piiate  while  he  sat  upon 
judgment  against  our  Saviour ;  and  though  perhaps  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Thruston  upon  the  whole  of  his  supposition,  and 
of  the  motives  which  he  attributes  to  the  Roman  governor,  ye^ 
we  must  confess  ourselves  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  subject  has  been  stated. 

*'  Pilate  could  scarcely  have  been  so  long  Governor  of  Judges, 
and  yet  uninformed  of  the  rumour,  which  prevailing  over  the 
whole  East,  and  piercing  even  to  Rome  itself,  had  a  form  and 
substance  in  his  peculiar  province,  that  a  King  was  at  that  time 
about  to  be  manifested :  he  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the 
expected  Messias,  the  King  of  the  Jews ;  nor  presuming  that  this 
man  were  supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  ordinary  ambition, 
would  Pilate  have  been  foolish  enough  to  ask  his  prisoner,  whether 
he  were  the  King,  or  a  King;  nor  would  much  credit  for  loyalty 
have  been  give,  non  a  compulsory  answer,  that  he  was  not."  P.  195. 

And  again, 

"  Nor  had  they  at  this  moment  relinquished  Barabbas,  and  ac- 
cepted Jesus  as  their  King  and  their  Christ,  as  Pilate,  insisting  on 
his  innocence,  so  anxiously  required  of  them,  could  Pilate  have 
thought  it  possible  that  all  would  there  have  ended?  Had  the 
Messiah  been  liberated  under  the  title  of  the  Messiah,  Pilate  must 
have  perceived  that  his  government  would  have  been  that  instant, 
at  an  end.  But  instead  of  Procurator  of  Judiea,  Pilate  might  have 
hoped  a  far  more  exalted  station  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  or  if 
indeed  Pilate  were  not  actuated  by  ambitious  motives,  in  circum- 
stances as  seducing  to  an  ambition  man  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
yet  he  must  have  perceived  that,  if  he  did  not  rise,  yet  he  could 
not  fall,  and  his  dignity  could  not  have  been  impaired.  Under 
Christ,  a  righteous  king  indebted  to  himself  for  his  life  as  well  as 
for  his  royalty,  he  must,  however,  have  hoped  the  station  the 
nearest  to  the  throne."     P.  21 1. 

What  has  been  said  of  Pilate  may  also  in  great  measure  be 
said  of  Judas:  and  the  same  spirit  of  ingenuity,  and  we  may  say 
of  originality,  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  tirst,  has  been  shewn 
by  Mr.  Thruston,  in  rinding  out  the  motives  or  Judas. 

"  The  faith  of  Judas,"  says  he  "  in  the  omniscience  of  his  Lord  was5, 
never,  perhaps,  well  fixed,  or  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  he 
should  have  ventured  to  have  been  a  thief,  or  in  the  glozing  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  a  peculator.     The  mere  principle  of  terror  alone 

might 
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might  have  impeded  the  free  exercise  of  the  characteristic  vices  on 
account  of  which  he  was  probably  selected,  iiad  he  ascended  with 
the  three  other  disciples  into  the  mountain,  and  seen  the  heavenly 
vision,  and  heard  the  declaration  respecting  the  Son  of  God;  and 
for  this  reason,  among  other  perhaps,  the  three  disciples  were 
commanded  not  to  tell  it  to  any  one,  of  whatever  affinity  or  con- 
nection, until  he,  the  Son  of  Man,  were  risen  from  the  dead.  But 
the  unbelief  of  Judas  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  by  no  means 
settled.  His  attempt  is  clearly  to  carry  things  even  between  all 
parties,  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  to  seem  a  zealous  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  should  he  assume  the  character  of  an  earthly  Poten- 
tate, or  should  the  people  force  it  upon  him,  as  they  had  many 
times  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  inclined  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rulers  prevailed,  he  proposed  to  stand  well  with  them 
and  their  party  in  the  state.  Upon  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, Jesus  had,  most  unaccountably  as  Judas  probably  thought, 
neglected  the  most  inviting  opportunity  to  seize,  and  almost  with- 
out an  effort,  the  reins  of  Government.  He  only  looked  about  on 
ull  things  :  all  this  magnificence  seemed  to  end  in  a  noise  ;  and  he 
quietly  retired  again  from  the  city.  This  must  have  been  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Judas;  and  yet,  after  all  he  had 
seen,  it  could  not  entirely  destroy  his  wavering  belief  that  this 
might  indeed  be  the  expected  Christ  who  should  nevertheless  take 
to  himself,  at  his  own  time,  his  great  power,  and  reign,  lie  had 
heard  indeed  the  fourth  day  before  the  crucifixion,  something  re- 
specting a  cruci'ixon  and  a  burial,  for  which  our  Lord  was 
anointed  ;  and  it  must  have  staggered  him,  and  he  immediately 
went  to  secure  himself  with  the  rulers.  They,  when  they  heard 
his  own  forebodings  respecting  a  burial,  and  the  proposal  of  his 
faithless  disciple,  were  glad,  and  promised  to  give  him  money ;  but 
there  will  nevertheless  appear  the  utmost  plausibility  in  an  idea, 
that  part  of  his  intention,  when  he  hazarded  his  delivery  to  that 
Court  who,  though  the  appointed  Judges  of  prophetical  claims, 
had  no  power  to  put  any  man  to  death,  was  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
crisis,  to  force  Jesus  to  assume  or  to  renounce  the  character  of  the 
Messiah,  and  no  longer  to  harrass  his  disciples  with  journeyings 
and  perils,  and  constant  disappointments,  and  dismal  presages. 
Judas  thought  perhaps,  says  Michaelis,  that  if,  contrary  to  his  be- 
lief, Jesus  luere  really  the  Messiah,  the  measures  concerted  against  him 
would  be  of  no  avail;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he, were  an  impostor, 
he  would  meet  with  the  fate  he  deserved."      P.  31, 

In  regard  to  the  third  position,  that  Peter  after  the  three 
denials  according  to  a  distinct  prediction  three  times  apostatised, 
we  do  not  fee!  quite  so  comfortable,  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves 
to  agree  with  our  author  upon  this  particular  paint.  Though 
now  and  then  we  find  sentences  and  arguments  which  are  very 
striking,  and  appear  for  a  moment  to  warrant  his  assertion,  }ct 
his  argmneiTt  taken  as  a  whole  is  so  indistinct,  so  detached,  and 

so* 
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so  obscure,  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  unravel  its  mys- 
teries, or  to  make  it  bear  upon,  the  question.  Indeed  it  is 
astonishing  to  us  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Thruston's  abilities  could 
have  at  once  departed  from  his  plain  and  natural  style.  Instead 
of  stating-  and  specifying  properly  and  clearly  every  one  of  his 
assertions  and  every  one  of  his  arguments,  instead  of  stripping 
the  subject  from  all  heterogeneous  maiter,  and  presenting  the 
whole  simply  and  positively  to  the  reader,  Mr.  Thurston  pas- 
sing from  one  thing  to  another,  entangles  the  thread  of  his  ar- 
gument, takes  for  granted  many  positions  which  though  true, 
are  not  properly  stated  or  proved,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted before  they  are  so  stated  and  proved;  and  what  is  more, 
introducing  so  wide  a  space  between  the  assertion  and  the 
proof  which  is  to  support  it,  that  even  the  mind  of  a  chancery- 
lawyer  could  hardly  follow  the  train  of  his  ideas  and  the  flight 
of  his  imagination.  Thus  for  instance,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
book  he  states  the  distinction  of  predictions,  page  !<),  20,  21, 
and  it  is  much  beyond  the  100th  page  that  he  comes  to  speak 
of  their  being  fulfilled. 

It  is  true  that  this  was  the  case  in  point  of  fact  ;  for  a  consi- 
derable time  did  actually  pass  between  the  predictions  which 
Christ  made  to  Peter,  and  the  denials  of  this  Apostle;  and.  had 
Mr.  Thruston  confined  himself  merely  to  a  simple  statement  of 
the  historical  facts  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  and  received 
them  as  they  are,  we  should  not  have  had  any  thing  to  urge 
against  the  arrangement.  Bat  when  our  author  takes  upon  him- 
self to  put  a  different  construction  on  the  text  of  the  Gospel-, 
when  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Christ  made  six  several  and 
distinct  predictions,  predictions  which  were  afterwards  severally 
fulfilled  by  three  denials  and  three  apostasies  of  Peter,  then 
surely  we  should  have  imagined  that  the  arguments  in  favour  ol 
so  many  predictions  should  have  gone  pari  passu  with  the 
proofs  in  support  of  the  fulfilment  of  them,  aud  the  whole 
presented  to  the  reader  without  breaking  the  narrative  by  the 
enumeration  of  intermediate  events.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  reader  having  lost  sight  -of  what  has  been  said  before  is 
unable  to  go  on  without  referring  to  passages  long  turned  over, 
aud  whilst  he  endeavours  to  recollect  what  he  has  forgotten, 
forgets  the  very  passage  which  has  caused  him  to  take  so  much 
trouble.  Besides  so  great  a  fault,  the  book  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  a  species  of  hurry  which  in  many  places  renders 
it  very  obscure,  and  now  and  then  bursts  forth  in  contradic- 
tions. *  Thus  in  page  2nd,  he  talks  of  fulfilment  of  a  double  pre- 
diction and  three  fold  denials,  and  in  page  6,  he  says  that  Peter  res 
scived  three  distinct  warnings  of  the  guilt.  Again— In  page  34, 
ludai  finds  ;hat  our  Saviour  did  know  of  his  attempt  to  betray 

him, 
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him,  and  two  pages  after  he  is  represented  as  supposing  he 
might  conceal  his  villany  from  him. 

It  is  true,  that  these  and  other  faults  of  the  same  kind  be- 
tray a  wildness  of  imagination,  which  too  full  of  its  subject, 
disdaining  every  species  of  constraint — but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  they  render  the  perusal  of  the  book  a  perfect  task,  and  de- 
duct much  from  the  merit  of  originality  which  the  production 
before  us  really  must  be  allowed  to  possess*  And  though  we 
are  willing  to  give  to  Mr.  Thruston  every  credit  for  the  inge- 
nuity and  erudition  which  he  has  displayed,  yet  we  should  re- 
commend him  in  good  earnest  to  revise  the  book  with  accuracy, 
and  adopt  quite  a  different  mode  of  arrangement.  Whenever 
we  may  be  inclined  to  engraft  upon  any  part  of  the  Scriptures, 
an  explanation  different  from  that  which  has  been  generally  re- 
ceived, the  first  duty  of  an  expositor  is  to  adopt  both  method 
and  perspicuity.  If  a  reader  is  to  puzzle  his  brains  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  the  exposition,  he  may  as  well  be  satisfied  with 
the  commentaries  of  ancient  and  approved  expositors. 

If  in  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  a  point  of  taste  could  for  a 
moment  be  admitted,  we  should  be  disposed  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thruston,  that  the.  interest  ex- 
cited by  this  portion  of  Scripture  would  be  considerably  dimi- 
nished, were  we  to  diminish  the  prediction  of  our  Lord  and  the 
fall  of  the  Apostle  to  a  single  denial.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  pre- 
diction of  our  Lord,  we  must  confess  one  simple  forewarning  to 
give  us  a  more  awful  idea  of  his  prophetic  than  a  repeated 
prediction  of  what  was  at  last  but  a  private  event,  and  which, 
though  furnishing  a  most  striking  admonition  to  the  Christian 
of  every  age,  related  but  to  an  individual.  That  Peter  should 
at  three  several  times  solemnly  deny  his  Lord,  under  the  pres- 
sing circumstances  of  each  occasion,  is  perfectly  probable  ;  but 
that  he  should  six  times  deny  him  argues  rather  apostacy 
through  inclination,  than  apostacy  through  fear.  It  was  not  the 
love,  but  the  courage  of  Peter  which  was  to  undergo  so  severe 
a  trial. 

Whoever  shall  be  tempted  to  read  the  volume  before  us  will 
be  convinced  that  Mr.  Thruston  possesses  a  vivid  and  a  power- 
ful imagination  united  with  no  small  insight  into  human  nature. 
The  doctrines  which  he  labours  to  establish  by  his  new  mode 
of  interpretations  are  sound  and  good ;  but  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  exposition  applied  in  other  cases,  the  most  unwarran- 
table and  fatal  errors  might  also  result.  Originality  is  but  a  very 
questionable  qualification  in  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  truth  is 
an  essential.  When  therefore  we  think  that  we  have  discovered 
any  new  sense  in  an  important  passage  of  Scripture,  so  far  from 
being  pi  ima  facie  enraptured  with  our  ingenuity,  we  should  be 
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inclined  rather  to  distrust  our  judgment;  and  instead  of  running 
wild  upon  an  hypothesis,  however  novel  and  ingenious,  it  would 
rather  become  us  to  submit  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  calm  and 
dispassionate  research. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Thrustoil  villi  not  be  discouraged  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  labotirs;  he  has  both  pietv  and  genius,  but 
he  has  vet  to  learrt  precision  in  statement,  accuracy  in  deduc- 
tion, and  sobriety  ill  reasoning.  There  is  much  intricacy  to 
unravel,  and  many  excrescences  to  reduce.  Would  he  be  a  suc- 
cessful commentator  upon  Holy  Writ,  he  must  rent  in  his  ima- 
gination, and  ever  applv  to  himself  the  advice  represented  to 
have  been  given   to  him  Who   would  direct  the   horses  of  the 

Sun,  .  ,    • 
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jft.RT.  VI.  Charlemagne.  An  Epic  Poem.:  By  Lucien  Bito- 
napariei  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Si  Butier,  D.D.  a. id  the 
Rev.  F.  Hodgson,  A.M.  2  Vols.  4to.  Longman,  and  Co. 
18 15. 

HAVING  considered  the  history,  the  machinery,  and  the  struc-* 
ture  of  this  extraordinary  Poem  so  much  at  length  in  our  last 
number,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  view  it  divested  of  its  original 
garb,  and  presented  to  us  under  the  form  of  an  English  transla- 
tion. The  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  this  task,  stand 
deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world  :  Dr. 
Butler,  the  editor  of  vEschylus,  as  a  powerful  and  distinguished 
scholar,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  translator  of  Juvenal,  as  a  clas- 
sical and  an  animated  pnet.  We  consider  Lucien  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  being  enabled  to  submit  his  Poem  to  the  hands  of 
such  translators,  who  cannot  fail  t>  add  oistre,  even  where  they 
found  it  not,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  Poem, 
which  would  otherwise  have  had  very  little  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English'  reader. 

The  first  six  Cantos  were  placed  by  Dr.  Butler  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  John  Mattnde,  bv  whom  it  wa#  originally  intended 
tftat  the  whole  work  should  have  been  translated;  before  how- 
ever he  had  completed  even  these,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  liuge  ing 
and  a  hopeless  disease.  He  died,  leaving  them  incompletes 
Dr.  Butler  however  from  the  imperfect  state  of  Mr.  Yaunde's 
translation,  and  the  perpetual  alterations  made  by  the  author  in 
the  original  Poem,  was  forced  to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of 
i    .  F  new 
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new  castin"  nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  Cantos,  so  that  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  Mr.  Maunde's  composition  remains.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  Dr.  Butler  took  the  7th,  8th,  15th,  iGth,  lStli, 
aud  1  <)th,  as  his  moiety  of  the  work  ;  the  remainder  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hodgson. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  events 
and  the  conduct  or  the  Poem,  as  it  appears  in  the  English  garb, 
selecting  such  parts  as  will  in  our  opinion  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  translators.  We  shall  not  repeat  the  criticisms 
upon  its  structure,  which  we  gave  in  our  last  number,  but  shall 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  apply  lliem,  as  we  advance  in  our  out- 
line of  the  history  and  the  details. 

The  Poem  opens  with  the  union  of  the  Lombards  with  Didier 
their  king,  and  the  Iconoclast  Greeks  under  the  walls  of  Spoleto. 
Longin  the  Ambassador  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenetes  as- 
•  sures  the  Lombard  monarch  of  his  master's  zeal  in  their  cause, 
while  Rodmir,  the  disappointed  lover  of  Armelia,  now  wedded 
to  Charlemagne,  urges  the  immediate  advance  of  the  allied  host 
to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  While  the  crafty  Didier  pauses, 
the  bands  of  Longin  take  Spoleto  by  storm,  and  murders  its 
•venerable  prelate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  while  he  defends  the 
image  of  his  Saviour.  The  Latins  are  warned  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  betake  themselves  and  not  their  wives  and  children, 
but  their  images  to  Rome.  This  introduces  a  description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sacred  tapestries,  with  the  cere- 
mony of  pouring  ashes  on  the  Pontiff's  head.  We  are  next 
transported  to  Paradise,  where  the  Virgin  Mary  offers  a  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  for  ihe  success  of  the  Chinch  against  the  Lom-» 
bards. 

LXXl. 

"  In  idle  songs  Apollo's  son?  have  praised 

The  Gods  fantastic,  which  their  hands  have  raised ; 

Have  traced  the  sable  brow,  beneath  whose  nod 

The  poles  are  shaken  :  but  Jehovah,  God, 

To  saints  alone  his  face  divine  displays, 

Too  dazzling  bright  for  man*s  enfeebled  gaze. 

What  do  I  say  ?  a  fire  celestial  cheers 

My  renovated  voice,  and  God  appears  ! 

God  even  to  me  descending  from  his  might, 

Beneath  a  mortal  symbol  strikes  my  sight! 

LXXII. 

Type  of  the  Trinity,  and  God  alone, 
Sudden  a  flaming  triangle  is  shown, 

Which,  glittering  like  the  star,  whose  piercing  light  ; 

_      .    Breaks  through  the  blackness  of  the  gloomy  night, 
Rests  on  a  cloud  of  gold !  before  its  fires, 
All  pallid  grown,  the  beam  of  Heaven  retires : 

In 
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In  one  sole  essence  joined,  and  yet  apart, 
Three  rays  united  their  effulgence  dart 
From  that  bright  triangle  :  the  heavenly  blaze, 
Reflected,  round  the  Virgin-mother  plays  : 
Inspired  with  sacred  love,  with  dazzled  eye, 
In  silence  deep  the  prostrate  angels  lie. 

LXXIII. 

"  The  Godhead  speaks  ;  and  Heaven's  remotest  bound 
Hath  heard  his  voice,  and  vibrates  to  the  sound : 

"  AGAINST  THE  CHURCH,  WEAK  MAN  SHALL  NEE'R  PREVAIL, 
"  AGAINST  THE  CHURCH  THE  GATES  OF  HELL  SHALL  FAIL." 

His  voice  the  sadness  of  the  sky  dispels, 

And  wide  in  Heaven  the  hymn  of  triumph  swells. 

Hope  animates  the  pontiff's  breast  anew, 

He  rises,  and  the  astonished  people  view 

Celestial  fires  in  dazzling  lustre  srleam 

Shot  from  his  triple  crown,  with  triple  beam."     Vol.  I.  P.  33. 

The  second  Canto  introduces  us  to  Paris,  and  the  field  of 
May :  Egbert  the  future  monarch  of  England,  Alphonso  of  As- 
turia,  and  Monclar  of  Nai  bonne  receive  their  knighthood  from 
Charlemagne.  Roland  (the  Orlando  of  Ariosto)  in  his  phrenzy, 
pours  out  an  invective  against  the  king  for  having  forsaken 
Adelinda  his  former  wife,  and.  having  taken  Armelia  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Didier  to  his  arms.  Though  restrained  from  further  vio- 
lence by  his  friend  Oliver,  his  accents  penetrate  the  conscience 
of  the  guilty  monarch. 

The  third  Canto  comes  in  again  to  Heaven,  and  opens  with 
the  hymn  of  the  Blessed  to  the  Virgin.  The  twelve  disciples 
now  pass  before  our  view,  and  Peter  unfolds  to  the  heavenly 
hosts  the  events  which  are  to  take  place  in  the  present  strug- 
gle. Elias  is  dispatched  to  Mount  Cassin,  a  famous  monastery 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  whose  cloisters  several  princes  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  retired. 


XIX. 


**.  Hail,  regal  cloisters  !  hail,  retired  abode  ! 
Where  empty  grandeur  drops  its  weary  load : 
Ye  marbles,  hail!  where  earthly  kings  were  known 
With  frequent  knee  to  press  the  sacred  stone : 
The  stormy  gusts  that  rend  the  human  breast, 
At  sight  of  you  are  hushed  to  peaceful  rest : 
The  weak,  the  mighty,  in  his  hallowed  seat, 
A  refuge  sure,  an  equal  welcome  meet : 
Here  Drogon,  Carloman,  from  care  repose, 
And  Rachis5  age  in  tranquil  tenor  flows : 
Within  your  walls,  with  eye  impartial  seen, 
Monarchs  by  you  are  levelled  with  the  mean."   Vol.  I.  P.  80. 
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This  and  the  following  stanza  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  Br- 

Butler. 

XXXIII. 

"  Now  o'er  the  world  as  spread  the  veil  of  night, 

Lost  were  the  beetling  Apennines  to  sight ; 

The  bell  had  sounded  forth  the  hour  of  sleep, 

And  all  the  cloister  lay  in  silence  deep : 

No  foot  the  temple  trod :  a  glimmering  flame, 

That  through  the  ambient  darkness  feebly  came, 

Shot  through  the  dusky  aisles  its  quivering  ray, 

Where  shrouded  bones  of  many  a  martyr  lay  : 

The  golden  lamp,  with  solitary  gleam, 

Still  through  the  shade  prolonged  its  dying  beam."  Vol.1.  P.  87. 

Elias  now  appears  to  Adeland  the  abbot  of  the  convent,  who 
is  commanded  to  repair  to  Charlemagne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
calling him  to  his  duty,  and  the  recluse  is  wafted  through  the 
air,  to  the  tomb  of  Mattel  and  Pepin  in  a  sacred  isle,  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Seine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Canto 
•we  find  the  monarch 

V. 

*■  Weighed  down  by  pensive  melancholy's  force, 

A  mingled  thought  of  love  and  of  remorse 

Draws  him,  unconscious,  to  the  dismal  shade, 

Where,  in  their  tombs,  his  princely  sires  are  laid : 

Reckless  he  trod  the  lonely  fields :  his  breast, 

In  bursting  sighs,  his  restless  pain  confessed: 

The  stings  of  sorrow,  edged  with  bitterest  smart, 

Struck  through  his  anguished  soul  their  keenest  dart* 

Some  secret  power  his  wandering  footsteps  led 

To  the  lone  mansions  of  the  mighty  dead."       Vol.  I.  P.  97 » 

The  abbot  succeeds  m  his  heavenly  mission,  and  recalls  the 
asionarch  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  towards  the  Church.  As  he 
retires  from  the  sacred  island,  he  is  arrested  by  the  sounds  of  a 
fray  arising  between  Eginhand,  who  had  alone  met  the  recreant 
knights  urged  by  Anneliu  to  destroy  Roland.  Ganneipn  their 
leader  falls  by  his  hands,  and  in  his  dying  speech  confesses  to 
Chatlemagne,  that  by  his  artifices  he  had  been  estranged  from 
Adelinda,  and  had  been  induced  to  wed  Armelia.  As  he  re- 
turns he  is  met  by  Emma,  his  daughter  by  Adeliuda,  who  by  her 
beauty  and  resemblance  to  her  mother,  in  a  still  stronger  degree 
confirms  his  resolution. 

Armelia  now  exerts  all  her  influence  over  Charles,  to  induce 
him  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  recalling  Adelinda  to  his  ann<, 
but  in  vain  :  Charles  continues  fixed  in  Iris  determination  ;  and 
Armelia  by  night  flies  from  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  cloister  of 
Adeliuda  is  next  presented  to  our  view,  from  whence  she  is  led 
amidst  the  shout  of  universal  applause,  to  the  palace  of  her 

former 
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fd  mer  lord.  In  the  sixth  Canto,  Tardetz  is  delivered  by  Ro- 
lando ;  the  Moors  fly  id  consternation  and  dismay:  but  the  un- 
happy warri  *r  is  overwhelmed  in  the  pass  or  Roncesvalles,  by 
the  treason  of  .Theodebert  tlve  duke  of  Gaseony.  This  tragical 
e.e.it  has  formed  the  argument  of  more  poems  than  one;  in 
our  language  it  has  given  birth  to  a  very  beautiful  and  classical 
production  entitled  "  Orlando  in  Roncesvalles,  by  Mr.  Merivale, 
with  a  sketch  of  which  we  presented  our  readers  a  feu  months 
since.  The  episode  is  here  introduced  with  much  success  ;  it 
is  not  too  long,  but  aptly  coincides  with  the  style  and  the  event* 
of  the  poem.     Ihe  following  stanza  is  worthy  of  record, 

XXIX. 

'*  Ye  hapless  warriors,  thus  to  death  consigned, 

Would  that  3Tour  glories,  in  my  song  enshrined, 

Might  live,  that  ages  yet  unborn  might  crown, 

With  homage  ever  new,  your  high  renown  : 

Full  well  ye  proved,  that  honour's  brightest  flame 

Wanned  your  brave  souls  to  deeds  of  noblest  fame. 

While  thev,  your  recreant  foes,  in  dark  disguise 

Shrouded  their  murderous  treasons  from  your  eyes : 

O  let  my  verse  produce  to  light  again 

Your  deeds,  that  long  in  time's  abyss  have  lain !"      Vol.  I.  P.  161. 

In  the  serenth  C  into  we  are  conducted  into  the  presence  of 
Didier,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  glows  with  resentment  at 
the  disgrace  and  abandonment  of  his  daughter  by  Charlemagne. 
His  peers  assemble,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  crafty  Longin  they 
resolve  to  march  to  Rome,  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Pontiff, 
who  is  considered  as  the  author  of  the  divorce.  Near  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  Rodmir  meets  with  Armelia  in  her  flight,  she 
throws  herself  into  his  arms,  he  swearing  never  to  rest,  till  he 
has  laid  the  head  of  Charlemagne  at  her  feet.  We  are  now 
transported  to  Rome,  whose  inhabitants  are  busy  in  defending 
the  city  against  the  attack  threatened  by  the  united  armies  of 
X)uher  and  Ezelin  the  duke  of  Salermun,  who  had  married  a 
younger  sister  of  Armelia.  In  the  the  eight;  Canto,  Charles 
leads  his  army  towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  In  this  place  is 
introduced,  according  to  the  establighed  usage  of  the  the  epic, 
the  catalogue  of  the  Paladins,  which  is  neither  wanting  in  variety 
or  spirit.  The  army  ascend  the  Alps,  they  meet  the  hermit  of 
]\lount  Jove,  who  relates  to  Charles  the  cruelties  of  Ezelin, 
and  the  death  of  Adelard,  whose  murder  the  monarch  vows  to 
avenge,  'ihe  passage  of  the  Alps  is  forced,  and  Charles  pur- 
sues the  enemy  who  guarded  it  along  the  plains  beneath. 

in  the  ninth  Canto  Dr.  Butler  resigns  the  wand  of  translation 
to  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  though  highly  satislied  with  our  former 
conductor^   we  nevertheless  feel  no  ordinary  pleasure  in  sub* 
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mitting  ourselves  to  his  guidance.  The  argument  of  this 
canto  is  given  in  one  tremendous  word  hell.  The  opening 
stanza  is  an  admirable  presage  of  what  we  are  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Hodgson's  pen. 

J.* 

"  What  suddden  madness  bears  my  soul  away  ? 
Far  from  my  sight  have  vanished  earth  and  day : 
Hell  opens  deep  ; . . . .  o'er  all  her  chaos  dire  . 
.      Rages  an  ocean  of  eternal  fire. 

— What  shall  uphold  me  through  this  gulph  of  shade  ? 

Daughter  of  Heaven,  I  supplicate  thine  aid, 

High,  holy  Faith!  thou  guardian  of  the  just, 

Though  dread  of  guilt,  to  me  my  lamp  entrust, 

And  shed  o'er  conscious  crime  an  awful  light, 

And  bare  the  abyss  of  torture  and  of  night."  Vol.  I.  P.  239. 

Lucien  reprobates  the  Miltonian  idea  of  regal  splendour  in  a 
place  of  penal  woe,  and  instead  of  placing  Satan  "  High  on  a 
throne  of  state/'  he  introduces  him  amidst  the  curses  of  those 
•whom  he  has  deceived,  pursuing  a  restless  path  through  the 
burning  regions  of  Hell.  As  he  rises  through  the  black  chaos  to 
the  earth,  a  voice  is  heard  from  Heaven. 

X. 

(ti  Against  the  church,  weak  man  shall  nee'r  prevailj 

Against  the  church  the  gates  of  hell  shall  fail.' 

The  immortal  sanction,  in  tremendous  tones, 

Shakes  angry  Tartarus  ;-^the  dark  air  groans;  — 

And  Lucifer  recoils — that  echo  dread 

Lingers  and  vibrates  o'er  his  guilty  head  ;  — 

One  moment,  hovering  o'er  the  abyss,  he  stays, 

And  rage  impels,  and  fear  his  flight  delays ; 

Then  to  its  lowest  depth  the  gulf  divides, 

And  drags  him,  struggling,  down  its  fiery  sides. 

XI. 

"  On  calcined  rocks,  where  lava's  boiling  stream 

Swelled  up,  and  sank,  and  glared  with  frightful  gleam, 

Lay  the  cursed  angel :  overwhelmed,  ashamed, 

Pallid  with  rage,  be  shuddered,  and  exclaimed, 

*  Dread  voice  of  God !  thy  menacing  decree 

Shall  shake  these  blazing  caves  unceasingly ; 

Shall  echo  o'er  these  rocks,  by  thunder  riven, 

And  deepen  my  despair  of  conquering  Heaven. 

Sole  torment  that  I  fear,  avenging  word ! 

Spare  me  thy  terrors,  be  no  longer  heard."        Vol.  I.  P.  244. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  gloomy  shades  now  pass 
before  us— tyrants :  murderers.     The  following  stanzas  breath 

the 
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the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  sudden  burst  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid  pas- 
pages  in  the  Poem. 

XXI. 

<s  Bound,  overwhelmed,  by  torture's  heaviest  chains, 
What  bloody  phantoms  in  night's  utmost  plains 
Beneath  those  burning  rocks  for  ever  lie  ? — 
The  murderers  those*  •  •  «a  mournful  company;*  •  ■  • 
Their  darker  doom  apportioned  to  their  crime, 
Most  odious  tenants  of  that  odious  clime, 
Trembling  each  moment  at  some  foe's  attacks, 
Sharp  on  their  hand  they  feel  the  falling  axe ; — 
Their  hand  revives*  *  * .  new  wounds,  with  new  alarm, 
Again  divide  it  from  the  quivering  arm. 

XXII. 

*'  ....  Up  stands  the  horrid  hair  of  shrieking  Cain !  •  •  •  • 

His  brow  yet  blushes  with  the  bloody  stain  : 

*  Where  is  thy  brother,  Cain  ?  •  •  •  •  Reply !'....  that  sound 

In  icy  fetters  every  sense  has  bound 

The  murderer  shudders  at  his  brother's  sight  I 

Abel  before  him  floats  in  clouds  of  light ; 

Abel  again  he  seeks  in  quenchless  strife, 

And  aims,  infuriate,  at  his  second  life  : 

The  glorious  shade,  escaping  from  his  aim, 

Tortures  his  heart  with  envy's  heightened  flame."     Vol.  I.  P.  249. 

Among  the  ancient,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Clytemnestra,  Orestes, 
pccupy  the  station  allotted  to  the  murderous  band.  Then  Ro- 
mulus, Alexander,  Augustus.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  as* 
Joaished  at  the  place  assigned  to  the  latter  :  But 

"  The  blissful  reign  of  many  a  year  of  rest, 

By  noblest  bards,  in  rays  of  glory  drest, 

Bids  the  triumvirs'  foulness  be  forgiven, 

But  murder  ne'er  escapes  the  wrath  of  Heaven  I" 

Both  t,he  Bruti  are  here  also  to  be  found.  Among  the  mo- 
dems Clot,haire,  Chilperic,  Fredegonde,  and  Athaha.  Many 
scriptural  characters  are  also  here  introduced,  Saul,  Doeg,  Abi'* 
milech,  Herod,  Next  follow  Galerius,  Diocles,  Alaric,  Attila. 
The  following  stanza  is  finely  conceived  by  the  poet,  and  admi- 
rably expressed  by  his  translator. 

XXXV, 

*■•  These  ravenous  tigers,  whose  abhorred  offence 
Martyred  fair  youth  and  virgin  innocence,  • 

Cry  out  for  ever  from  the  caves  of  woe, 
pisturb  the  black  immensity  below;— ,; 
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j  i 
—Fixed  by  a  lake  of  blood,  in  horror  stand, 
Where  the  red  waves  resounding  rush  to  land, 
Strike  restless  on  their  sides,  and  fiercely  pour 
Down  their  pale  forms  in  floods  of  streaming  gore.'' 

'      l  Vol.  I.  P.  250. 


3Sor  must  we  omit  the  sublime  description  of  Iscariot. 

XXXVII. 

"  The  deicide  apostle  crowns  the  band, 
Who  sold  his  Saviour  to  the  murderer's  hand  ; 
Led  the  blind  Hebrew  to  the  garden's  shade, 
.And  with  a  kiss  the  Lord  of  life  betrayed. 
Satan  admires  and  gazes  on  his  sr,n  ! 
Their  matchless  guUt,  their  punishment  is  one  j 
Both  from  a  rank  almost  divine  they  fell, 
Both  in  their  bosoms  bear  the  whole  qf  Hell. 

XXXVIII. 

*s  On  a  rock's  point  rxtended  Judas  lies  s 

With  savage  shoucs  of  triumph  o'er  him  flies 

A  livid  phantom,  that  with  fleshless  fangs 

Holds  down  the  wretch,  and  still  renews  his  pangs. ... 

Blood-dripping  hands  and  teeth  his  entrails  tear, 

And  throw  the  smoking  remnants  into  air  ; 

In  vain  he  rages  ,  and  in  vain  blasphemes^ 

And  shakes  the  rocks  with  agonizing  screams  ; 

Lured  by  his  cries,  and  glorying  in  his  pain, 

Remorse,  pale  spectre,  seeks  her  prey  again  1"  Vol.  I.  P.  2.57, 

In  the  tenth  Canto  Satan  up- springs  to  the  earth,  and  directs 
his  flight  to  the  forest  of  Eresbourg,  in  Germany,  where  humaa 
victims  are  sacrificed  before  the  shrine  of  Irmensul.  The  de- 
scription of  the  sacrifice  is  both  grand  and  animated.  V\  hile 
Kodmir  hopes  to  spare  the  Christian  victims,  Satan  causes  the 
statue  of  Irmensul  to  shake,  upon  which  omen  a  general  .slaugh- 
ter ensues.  The  hoops  march  onward,  breathing  vengeance 
against  France  and  Rome.  In  the  mean  time  ihe  troops  of 
Chailes  who  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  enter  ISJilan, 
while  the  scattered  Lombards  retreat  to  Pavia  ;  they  are  pur- 
sued by  Chailes,  who  prepares  for  an  assault  upon  the  city. 
SuUin  now-  assumes  the  form  of  Timantjus.  an  ambassador  from 
Didier,  and  from  Armelia,  whom  he  represents  to  have  died 
with  grief,  and  in  her  last  moments  io  have  entieated  that 
Chailes,  for  her  sake  would  spare  her  father  and  the  Lombards. 
The  stratagem  succeeds,  and  Charles  retreats  for  a  while  to 
Milan.  Satan  now  directs  the  ship  of  Laureiitia,  the  widow  of 
Carloman,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles,  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
Laurtnua  and  htr  children  are  brought  captives  to  the  coast  of 
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Marsilius,  tlie  Moorish  prince,  vvho  is  persuaded  by  Longin, 
to  place  the  child  of  Laurentia  on  his  patern  d  throne  of  Aus- 
trasia,  which  Charies  hid  accepted  to  his  prejudice.  Laurentia 
at  first  refuses,  but  soon  after  yields  to  the  designs  of  Marsilius, 
and  accepts  the  offer  of  his  assistance.  Charlemagne  is  now 
made  acquainted  wiiii  the  treachery  of  the  false  Tiraantius,  and 
with  the  invasion  of  France  by  Didier,  and  the  victory  of  th$ 
Saxons.     The  vow  of  the  monarch  is  finely  expressed. 

XL1I. 

«<  Though  ceaseless  war  should  still  my  life  infestp 

And  rouse  against  me  all  the  raging  West, 

Didier  shall  fall!-  •  •  «By  Him,  the  living  God, 

J  swear  to  break  the  Lombard's  impious  rod, 

And  tread  his  lawless  banner  in  the  dust*  t 

Free  from  the  thraldom  of  a  guilty  lust, 

I  ask  nor  peace,  nor  respite,  nor  repose, 

But  fighting,  one  by  one,  Heaven's  countless  foes, 

My  voice,  my  sword,  shall  prop  the  Christian  cause, 

And  spread  throughout  the  world  my  God's  eternal  laws." 

Vol.  I.  P.  336. 

Charles  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  Canto  returns  to 
France  to  embody  new  troops,  which  flock  in  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  rebellion  of  Gaiffre  of  Aquitania  is  next  described, 
who  arrives  at  Oria  tune  enough  to  witness  the  parental  honours 
paid  by  Laurentia  to  the  body  of  the  brave  Roland,  Th# 
oraisunjunebre  of  the  priest  is  worthy  of  attention, 

XXXVI, 

«' How  frail  is  human  bliss ! 

How  brief  the  honours  of  a  world  like  this  I 
Roland,  the  terror  of  the  embattled  plain, 
Against  whose  sword  war's  ramparts  rase  in  vain  ; 
Roland,  the  pride  of  arms,  the  Knightly  flower, 
Whose  countless  labours,  whose  unequalled  power, 
With  fabulous  renown  have  filled  the  earth, 
Falls  in  his  prime !  •  •  •  •  where  now  his  valorous  worth, 
His  conquering  strength  ?  the  fame  to  Roland  given, 
What  is  its  weight  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

XXXVII, 

W  Light  as  the  scattered  blossom  of  the  heath, 
That  Skimmer  chases  with  her  evening  breath, 
The  phrenzied  passions,  and  the  power  of  man, 
And  crested  pride,  that  triumphs  for  a  span, 
Before  eternal  Justice  disappear! 
l*et  transitory  glory's  bright  career 

Our 
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Our  dazzled  eyes  and  daring  hearts  mislead... 
In  the  great  balance  it  is  dust  indeed  ! 
Virtue  alone  in  Heaven  receives  the  crown* 
Denied  to  empty  and  unjust  renown. 

XXXVIII. 

«  For  Roland's  aid  the  trembling  widow  flew  ; 

The  helpless  orphan  his  protection  knew  ; 

Prayers  from  the  weak  for  Roland  were  preferred. .. , 

The  weak,  whose  voice  on  earth  is  faintly  heard, 

But  whose  complaining  tongue  is  borne  on  high, 

And  pleases  Him  who  reigns  eternally. 

Roland  still  triumphed  o'er  our  impious  foe  ; 

And,  if  his  sins  a  cloud  around  him  throw, 

The  hero's  faith,  his  numerous  virtues  rise, 

To  plead  for  grace  and  mercy  from  the  skies."    Vol.  II.  P.  21. 

The  first  stanzas  of  the  thirteenth  canto,  describing  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Germans  at  the  bridge  of  Strasbourg,  by  the  sudden 
attack  of  Charlemagne,  are  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  mili- 
tary epic,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Hodgson's 
powers  of  animated  versification..  The  meeting  of  the  two  great 
armies  of  Wilikind  and  Charles  is  compared  to  the  clashing  of 
two  clouds  charged  with  electric  fire  ;  as  the  simile  does  equal 
credit  to  the  poet  and  to  the  translator,  we  shall  present  it  tcj 
our  readers. 

III. 

u  Thus,  charged  with  thunder,  through  the  troubled  sky*, 

Two  blackening  clouds  against  each  other  fly  ; 

While  Boreas,  struggling  with  the  southern  breeze, 

Uplifts  the  indignant  bosom  of  the  seas  ; 

Bursting  at  once,  with  rage  beyond  control, 

The  clouds,  the  waves,  in  like  confusion  roll, 

And  one  dread  impulse  shakes  both  sea  and  air . .  .-7 

O'er  the  dark  scene  fast-flashing  lightnings  glare, 

And  the  bright  bolt  upon  the  dazzled  ground 

Descends,  while  thundering  echoes  crash  around.'' 

Vol.  II.  P.  52, 

In  the  furious  combat  Armelia,  disguised  in  armour,  enters  the 
field,  and  displays  a  more  than  masculine  courage  ;  but  in,  vain, 
the  Pagan  host  are  routed,  and  the  Paladins,  headed  by  Charles, 
pursue  their  victory. 

XXXV. 

"  On  every  side  the  Paladins  advance : 

With  powerful  arm  the  monarch  hurls  his  lance; 

Around  his  horse  a  mighty  circle  grows, 

Of  shattered  weapons,  and  expiring  foes : 

IT9 
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He  seems  above  the  force  of  man  to  rise, 

And  tower  gigantic  in  his  soldiers'  eyes .... 

He  fights  with  Pagans;  Heaven  defends  her  son  ; 

Irmensul  shudders,  and  the  field  is  won."     Vol.  II.  P.  68. 

In  the  sixteenth  Canto  we  return  to  Dr.  Butler,  who  has 
given  us  a  highly  spirited  and  poetical  version  of  the  oak  and 
funeral  pile  of  Irmensul.  The  following  description  of  the 
Pruids  is  admirably  expressed. 

XIII. 

"  Gliding  like  spectres  from  their  dark  recess, 
To  Ormez'  side  the  white-robed  Druids  press, 
Their  long  loose  garments  glimmer  on  the  sight,, 
Now  dimly  viewed,  now  lost  in  dusky  night. 
Clearer  anon  in  opening  space  they  seem, 
Shown  by  the  cold  moon's  melancholy  beam. 
Such  are  the  phantom  shapes  at  evening  tide 
Which  fancy  scatters  o'er  the  mountains'  side, 
And  marks  their  floating  forms,  their  waving  shrouds, 
Sink  in  their  vales,  or  mingle  with  the  clouds." 

Vol.  II.  P.  81. 

The  Saxon  monarch  had  at  the  last  sacrifice  to  Irmensul  re- 
served Ulric  the  son  of  an  ancient  captive,  who  had  once  beeu 
his  friend  in  the  bloody  hands  of  the  Druids  ;  to  this  act  of  im- 
piety is  ascribed  the  present  defeat  of  the  Saxon  army ;  the 
youth  is  brought  again  to  the  sacrifice.  He  would  again  rescue 
the  young  victim  from  the  flames,  but  is  prevented  by  the  body 
of  the  Druids  and  Ormez  their  chief.  The  Monarch,  enraged 
with  their  unrelenting  barbarity,  determines  to  relinquish  the 
bloody  rites  of  Paganism,,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 
A  vision  from  above  during  his  sleep  confirms  him  in  his  pur- 
pose. The  Virgin  appears  before  him,  and  impresses  the  cross 
upon  his  breast. 

XXXV. 

*c  She  spoke,  and  on  the  monarch's  front  imprest 

The  sacred  cross,  the  Christian's  emblem  blest. 

Thrice  flash  the  beams  of  glory  on  his  sight, 

And  fill  the  tent  with  radiant  floods  of  light. 

Peopling  the  vast  pavilion,  to  his  eyes 

The  sceptred  forms  of  shadowy  kings  arise. 

Duly  their  ranks  were  placed,  and  'midst  them  reared 

The  Christian's  glorious  sign,  the -cross,  appeared; 

But  the  last  rank  in  lowering  darkness  shewed 

Dim  crowns  and  broken  sceptres  red  with  blood. 

XXXVI. 

•*  Daughter  august  of  Heaven,  O,  speak,"  he  cries, 
"  Whence  may  this  scene  of  awful  wonders  rise  1 

*  What 
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What  secret  charms  their  soft  delusion  spread, 
And  bring  my  cherished  Ulric  from  the  dead  ? 
What  may  these  heroes  mean,  this  regal  band, 
That  crowd  my  tent,  and  duly  marshalled  stand? 
S^y,  does  the  grave  these  too  for  me  restore  ? 
Touched  by  their  sight,  thy  words  affect  me  more. 
What  interests  hold  these  monarchs  in  my  fate. 
Why  stand  they  here,  arrayed  in  sceptred  state  ? 

XXXVII. 

'*  Son,"  the  heavenly  visitant  replies, 

Full  thirtj'  Christian  monarchs  meet  thine  eye*. 

Bourbons,  Capets,  whom  future  years  shall  see 

Successive  kings  of  France,  and  sprung  from  thee. 

Thy  favoured  lot  through  unborn  trace, 

And  read  the  distant  glories  of  thy  race."     Vol.  II.  P.  Ti'2. 

The  French  monarchs  now  pass  in  review  before  his  eyes. 
The  horrors  of  the  Revolution  are  shortly  touched  lipoid  or 
rather  obscurely  intimated.  Our  readers  in  this  vision  will 
trace  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Anchises  to  bis  son  in  the 
shades  below  ;  nor  is  Dr.  Butler's  version  unworthy  of  the  Virt 
gilian  origin  of  the  scene. 

Witikind  in  the  morning  dispatches  a  message  to  seek  bap- 
tism and  peace  at  the  hand  of  Charles.  Rodmir,  Annelia,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Druids  rise  in  conspiracy  against  the  monarch  ; 
finding  however  that  but  few  are  added  to  their  conspiracy,  they 
join  Theudon  the  king  of  the  Huns,  and  agree  to  advance  to- 
wards Rome.  rl  he  victory  of  Charles  over  these  next  succeeds, 
and  with  the  surprise  and  plunder  of  the  camp  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  the  seventeenth  Canto. 

The  eighteenth  commences  with  the  complaint  of  the  Poct^ 
which  is  expressed  in  a  very  artless  and  affecting  strain. 

I. 

«  What  storm  has  swept  the  lyre  since  late  I  sung, 
Its  notes  disordered,  and  its  chords  unstrung  ? 
No  more,  alas,  my  generous  ardour  glows  ! 
Midst  Tusculum's  loved  hills,  and  soft  repose  ; 
There,  as  I  strayed,  the  classic  scene  around 
Breathed  inspiration  from  its  hallowed  ground. 
There,  seen  at  distance  from  the  verdant  head, 
Home's  mighty  walls  in  wide  expanse  were  spread  ; 
There,  as  the  dawn  first  streaked  the  redd'ning  skies, 
I  loved  to  muse,  and  watch  the  day-star  rise : 
Then  on  the  sacred  dome  of  Christ  would  gaze, 
When  first  it  glittered  in  the  orient  rays.'*        Vol.  II.  F.  241: 

Pr. 
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t)r   Butler  lias  done  justice  to  the  expression  of  patho*  in  the 
following  stanza. 

IV. 

"  Here  sad  captivity's  dull  weight  I  find; 

Nought  pleases  here,  nought  soothes  my  listless  mind; 

Nought  here  can  bid  my  sickening  heart  rejoice, 

Speak  to  my  Soul,  or  animate  ray  voice. 

Run  to  my  knees,  my  children,  cherished  wife* 

Come,  softest  charm  and  solace  of  my  life : 

One  look  from  thee  shall  all  my  peace  restore ; 

Where  beams  thy  smile  the  desert  is  no  more. 

Hence  restless  memory,  hence  repinings  vain— » 

On  Afric's  rock  I  seize  my  lyre  again."     Vol.  II.  P.  14*3. 

The  sorrows  and  repentance  of  Lnurentia  for  her  acceptance 
of  the  crown  of  Austrasia  for  her  children  are  now  recorded. 
As  she  bends  before  the  altar  in  deep  penitence,  the  Virgin  ap- 
pc^     before  her,  and  conducts  her  to  the  mount  of  Purgatory, 
where,  among  other  spirits,  who  are  now  undergoing  the  disci- 
pline necessary  to  prepare  them  for  eternal  bliss,  she   recognizes 
the   soul    of   her   husband  Carloman.     To  the  introduction  of 
purgatory  we  have  already  stated  our  objections,  and  although 
in  point  of  justice  they  still  remain  in  full  force,  yet  we  must 
confess  that  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  lost  the  beautiful 
strain  of  poetry  which  appears  in  the  version  of  Dr.  Butler.  The 
reader,  though  he  may  condemn  the   machinery  of  the  Poem, 
will  still  reserve  a  point  in  favour  of  the  exquisite  versification, 
and  will  be  tempted  to  think  Si  non  errasset  ,fecerat  ilk  rninusj 
as  far  at  least  as  the  English  translation  is  concerned. 

XLIV. 

«»  Child  ofMartel,"  her  virgin  guide  replies; 

'  No  common  scene  of  wonders  strike  thine  eyes ; 

Thou  see'stthe  secrets  of  that  mount  unknown, 

Whose  purging  fires  for  human  guilt  atone. 

Its  base  beneath  the  abyss  of  chaos  tends, 

To  heaven's  own  walls  its  towering  height  ascendsj 

Flames  fierce,  yet  transient,  issue  from  the  base, 

That  light  which  charms  thee  from  the  holy  place; 

These  rays  of  hope  and  blessedness  impart 

Some  gleams  of  comfort  to  the  exile's  heart, 

Lighten  his  sorrows,  and  console  his  fears, 

Midst  bis  sad  passage  through  this  mount  of  tears, 

«'  Canst  thou  von  shades  upon  the  heights  descry, 
That  drink  the  beam  divine  with  raptured  eye? 
No  pains  devour,  no  flames  torment  them  now, 
fare  that  their  breasts  with  heavenly  transports  glow. 

These 
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These  in  the  fiery  gulf  have  purged  the  stains, 

Have  passed  the  midway  rock  where  darkness  reigns  ; 

Gained,  step  by  step,  these  lucid  heights,  and  wait 

Their  prompt  admission  at  the  heavenly  gate  ; 

There  shall  the  raptured  host  their  Lord  adore, 

And  feel  no  suffering  care  or  sorrow  more."    Vol.  II.  P.  164.' 

The  picture  of  a  father,  who  views  in  this  wretched  state  the 
miseries  of  his  children,  whose  vices  are  leading  them  also  on- 
ward to  a  state  of  torment,  is  drawn  in  a  simple  and  affecting 
style. 

XLVIII. 

"  Too  well  foresees  he  the  consuming  pains 
Which  heavenly  justice  for  his  sons  ordains. 
As  on  the  fatal  brink  his  offspring  stands, 
Vainly  the  father  bends  his  powerless  hands, 
From  his  dark  prison-house  to  earth  outspread  ; 
Vainly  he  sighs,  with  fond  paternal  dread  : 
Ne'er  shall  those  sighs  arrest  his  children's  ear, 
And  wake  their  heart  to  penitence  sincere  ; 
The  unfathomed  void  of  trackless  space  receives 
The  fruitless  sighs  the  suffering  mourner  heaves." 

Vol.11.  P.  iBBi 

The  whole  of  this  Canto  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Laurentia  awakened  from  her  dream,,  fli^s,  attended 
by  her  children,  through  the  Laudes.  There  is  much  ge- 
nuine pathos  in  many  pails  -of  this  description.  Feverish  and 
fatigued,  they  reach  a  hermitage,  in  ruins  and  desolation  by  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  ;  she  their  finds  rest  and  refreshment :  she 
pursues  her  journey,  and  is  cheered  by  a  vision  from  Heavenj 
who  directs  her  to  the  walls  of  Sere,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
present  scite  of  Bourdeaux,  where  she  finds  concealment  and 
protection  from  the  veteran  Melaric. 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  Canto,  conducts  us  to  the  close  of  our  journey. 
Kodmir  and  Armelia  are  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
United  with  Didier  they  are  possessed  of  the  tomb  of  the  em- 
peror Adrian.  The  interior  of  the  temple  is  carried  by  the  al- 
lied force.  The  apostrophe  to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  for  five 
years  the  residence  of  Lucien,  has  the  greatest  of  all  beatities, 
the  feeling  of  the  heart.  The  events  now  begin  to  thicken. 
Charlemagne  appears  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  A  furious 
combat  ensues,  in  which  the  hero  of  the  poem  like  Achilles 
of  old,  bears  the  whoh  brunt  of  the  war.  The  Lombards  are 
driven  to  the  tower  of  .L  disarms  their  last  strong  hold. 

"  Each 
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XL: 

*  Each  hero's  armour  is  distained  with  gore ; 
Wildly  they  rage,  and  round  the  stony  floor, 
Salernum's  guards  on  every  side  are  slain .... 
Their  hopeless  chief,  with  wound  that  bursts  again, 
Leans  o'er  the  battlements,  and  goaded  there 
By  Guilt's  Archangel,  plunges  into  air, 
And  seeks  the  bosom  of  the  flood  below  .  . . 
Dashed  on  the  jutting  bridge  with  dreadful  blow, 
Falls  the  foul  corse  .  .  .  while  Charles,  in  happy  hour, 
Rears  the  triumphant  Cross  above  the  tower." 

Vol.  II.  P.  269. 

In  the  twenty-second  Canto  ensue  the  single  combats  of  the 
Paladins.  Soon  after  these,  Charles  is  wounded  by  the  spear 
of  Ormez,  but  the  blow  is  followed  with  no  danger  to  his  life. 
Ormez  during  the  night  complains  of  his  ill  fortune  to  his  deity. 
The  following  magnificent  stanzas  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Hodgson. 

XL. 

"  Thus  his  foul  god  in  execrable  prayer 

The  Druid  calls,  and  shakes  the  shuddering  air   .    . 

To  scourge  his  crimes,  the  Eternal  hand  has  given 

Free  passage  to  the  enemy  of  heaven .... 

Uprose  the  homicide  Colossus,  bright 

In  brazen  mail,  and  horrible  to  sight, 

As  the  blood-idol  in  his  Saxon  wood ! 

Before  his  trembling  priest  confess'd  he  stood 

*  That  liand  indeed  has  spared  no  blood  for  me ... , 

Ormez,  I  hear .  .behold  thy  Deity  ! 

XLI. 

•*  My  breath  inspired  thee,  when  at  It  odour's  side 

To  yonder  shrine  thy  fury  was  the  guide  ; 

I  stalked  before  thee  through  the  dying  band, 

And  the  first  torch*  »I  gave  it  to  thy  hand! 

Keep'st  thou  my  laws  ? .  .within  the  blazing  fane, 

Say,  didst  thou  lead  thy  sanguinary  train, 

And  raze  that  altar  of  the  God  I  hate  ? 

This  is  my  will . .  on  this  depends  thy  fate . . 

Still,  still,  it  stands !  forgetful  here  alone 

Thou  fail'st,  or  conquest  had  been  all  thine  own  ' 

XLII. 

"  Sunk  into  shade,  the  giant  form  is  gone . . 
With  beating  heart,  and  eye  still  gazing  on, 
A  threatening  shout  the  Druid  pours  aloud  ! 
Through  all  the  midnight  camp  the  startled  crowd 
Believe  they  hear  the  signal  for  the  fight » « 
With  many  a  lifted  axe,  and  torch's  light? 

Irmensul'* 
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Trmensul's  soldiers  arm  their  daring  hands . . 

Rodmir  around  him  holds  his  guardian  bands; 

The  rest  with  impious  clamour  rend  the  skies. 

And  follow  Ormez  where  his  fury  flies."  Vol.  II.  P.  29& 

The  Pagan  army  reach  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  part  of  which 
Is  laid  desolate;  the  conflagration  becomes  general,  and  now 
Ormez  in  the  heat  of  sacrilegious  fury  approaches  the  shrine  of 
St.  Peter.  If  the  ®ew  axo  wxpvns  could  be  delivered  from 
the  objections  which  we  have  already  stated  to  attend  its  intro- 
duction, it  would  be  in  the  following  most  animated  and  awful 
description. 

"  A  golden  glory  with  portentous  ray 

Shot  o'er  the  dome  a  brilliant  stream  of  day; 

Untouched,  triumphant,  in  the  central  shrine 

Glowed  the  pure  altar  with  the  light  divine! 

There  hallowed  Sion's  far-famed  columns  grace 

With  radiant  shaft  the  venerable  place ; 

Up  the  dread  roof  their  marble  windings  grow, 

And  shade  the  precious  crucifix  below; 

So  stands  revealed  the  blest  apostle's  tomb, 

To  Hell,  and  Ormez,  clothed  in  all  their  gloom. 

LIT. 

ei  Irmensul's  soldiers  feel  their  courage  die .... 

They  dare  not  touch  the  ark  of  the  Most  High. 

*  Slaves/  said  the  priest,  '  what  dread  is  this  ye  feel, 

Chilling  your  rage,  extinguishing  your  zeal? 

fear  ye  this  bronze  inanimate  ?  this  ring 

Of  fire  ?...a  vain  and  visionary  thing  f 

Behold  the  shrine  of  Christ !   by  whom  undone, 

Falls  the  lost  power  of  baxon  and  of  Hun  : 

Race  of  the  North,  avenge  your  injured  land, 

Follow  my  guidance,  strike  with  willing  hand ! 

LI  II. 

"  Hs  speaks. . .  .leaps  down,  and  maddening,  rushes  on„ 

Where  radiant  round  the  golden  glory  shone. 

Full  on  the  shrine  he  hurls  his  flaming  brand, 

And  strikes  the  Saint  of  Saints  with  impious  hand  ? 

The  brazen  axe  re-echoes  as  it  falls*  • 

Rolling  at  once  around  the  shadowy  walls, 

Aerial  thunders  burst  in  vollies  dread, 

Launched  o'er  this  new  Abiron's  guilty  head. 

Firm  stands  the  shrine,  .the raging  whirlwind  grows- 

The  living  God  is  there . .  and  strikes  his  foes  I 

LIV, 

"With  long  reverberating  crash  below, 

Through  the  deep  vaults  the  peals  tremendous  go  3 

6  Tha 
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The  shaken  temple's  vast  foundations  rock 
Beneath  their  feet,  .hreak  up  with  awful  shock, 
And  bury  half  the  host ! . .  with  phrenzied  cry, 
Far  from  the  storm  the  pale  survivors  fly  ; 
And,  scattering  terror  through  their  kindred  ranks, 
Announce  the  avenging  God  who  rules  the  Franks. 
Wretches  !  this  gulf,  and  mighty  tomb,  foretell 
The  eternal  gulf,  the  unbounded  tomb  of  Hell." 

Vol.  II.  P.  293. 

We  pass  over  the  passage  of  Charles  through  the  catacombs ; 
the  narrative  of  the  civil  war  in  Aquitania,  and  its  fortunate  re- 
sult in  the  flight  of  the  Moors,  the  death  of  Theodobert,  and 
the  return  of  the  Aquitanians  to  their  allegiance.  The  camp  of 
Charlemagne  is  surprised,  a  desperate  conflict  ensues,  in  which 
Egbert,  the  Heptarchy  bears  a  triumphant  part:  assistance  U 
again  vouchsafed  from  Heaven  to  Charles. 

LXXI. 

"  He  spoke . .  and  to  the  ranks,  where  carnage  grewy 

Eager,  at  once,  the  Christian  monarch  flew. 

No  shield,  no  arms,  defend  his  weakened  frame, 

But  courage,  zeal,  and  faith,  his  heart  inilame. 

—  A  radiant  cloud,  a  glorious  veil  of  light 

Bursts  out  immediate  on  his  dazzled  sight ! 

His  wound  a  viewless  aspiration  heals... 

The  monarch  shouts!  the  touch  divine  he  feels. . 

While,  raised  above  the  energies  of  man, 

An  unknown  vigour  thron^n  his  bosom  ran.,, 

LXXII. 

"  '  King  of  the1  Franks  !'  exclaimed  the  heavenly  voice, 

'  Thine  is  the  recompense  of  faith  !  rejoice  ! 

God  to  its  end  his  promised  vengeance  brings . . 

See,  combat,  triumph,  for  the  king  of  kings/ 

Asunder  torn  at  this  tremendous  sound, 

The  cloud  discovers,  from  its  breast  profound, 

War's  dread  Archangel,  in  the  azure  held 

Of  air,  outstretched  on  high,  .a  monstrous  shield 

On  his  left  arm  the  holy  town  o'erspread, 

And  his  vast  spear  waved  o'er  the  Pagan's  head. 

LXXIII. 

"  Even  from  the  sacred  ramparts  to  the  hills 

The  sky  that  buckler's  brilliant  circle  fills. 

In  words  of  fire,  upon  the  brazen  plain, 

Shine  *  cyrus,  constantine,  and. .. Charlemagne  !' 

The  gazing  monarch,  rapt  in  holy  trance, 

Seizes  his  sword,  springs  forward  in  advance, 

G  And 
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And  cheers  the  Christian  host...celestial  awe 
O'erwhelmed  the  shuddering  Pagans  as  they  sa\7.  . 
An  universal  horror  and  despair.,. 
On  his  pale  brow  rose  llodmir's  bristling  hair ! 
His  soldiers  fly. ..he  calls  them-  to  the  fight . . 
Trembles  himself,  and,  trembling  turns  to  flight." 

Vol.  II.  P.  364, 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  sublime  and  striking  image  in  the 
whole  Poem,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the  invention  of  the  Poet 
and  the  language  of  the  translator. — The  whole  Lombard  army 
are  either  destroyed  or  put  to  flight.  Armelia  dies  in  the  battle, 
while  rushing  in  despair  upon  the  christian  line.  Kodmir  pe- 
rishes in  the  ruins  of  St.  Peter's.  The  triumph  of  victory  fol- 
lows, and  the  Poem  concludes  with  the  meeting  of  the  Pontiff 
and  his  deliverer  Charlemagne. 

We  have  thus  given  a  faint  outline  of  the  conduct  of  this  ex- 
traordinary Poem,  which  we  are  assured  will  fully  justify  in  the 
opinion  of  our  readers  the  criticism  which  we  passed  upon  it 
in  our  last  Number. 

To  Dr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Hodgson  the  highest  obligations  are 
due  from  Lucien  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  have 
both  executed  their  arduous  task.  They  have  added  an  interest 
to  the  Poem  which  it  never  possessed  before,  particularly  to  the 
English  reader ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  so  far 
from  losing  a  single  beauty  in  the  translation,  it  reads  infinitely 
better  in  its  borrowed,  than  in  its  original  dress.  To  the  French 
Poem  indeed  we  should  be  almost  inclined  to  apply  the  epi- 
gram of  a  French  wit  (Menage  we  believe)  upon  the  Pucelle  of 
Chapelain. 

Ilia  Crpellani  dudum  expectata  paella 

Tandem  pout  Ivngo  tempore prodit  amis.- 

The  enthusiastic  rapture  which  announced  its  approach  is  lost 
in  the  stillness  of  the  most  provoking  indifference,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  animation,  the  elegance,  and  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  the  translation  can  redeem  it. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  six  first  Cantos  are  for  a 
very  obvious  reason  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
till  he  marches  onwards  unfettered  by  the  relics  of  an  able  friend 
that  Dr.  Butler  appears  in  full  strength.  To  draw  any  com- 
parison between  Ins  co-adjulor  and  himself  would  be  almost  su- 
perfluous, as  they  both  appear  to  have  been  inspired  with  the 
same  views,  and  to  have  proceeded  in  their  mighty  task  pari 
passu.  Their  styles  indeed  are  not  so  different,  but  that  the 
translation  might  to  anyone,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  co-partnership,  appear  the  work  of  the  same 
fraud,     Mr.  Hodgson  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting 

the 
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the  more  uniform  flow  of  poetic  animation,  while  Dr.  Butler, 
without  his  general  sustamment,  proves  himself  fully  equal  in 
detached  passages.  Both  are  deserving  of  the  crown  of  victory, 
and  were  we  called  upon  to  decide  upon  whose  head  the  bay 
should  rest,  we  could  only  exclaim 

Arcades  umbo 
Hi  canlare  pares  ct  respondere  parati. 


Art.  VI T.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  London,  at  the  Primary  Visitation.  By  J. 
Jioldcn  Pott,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  London.  4to.  36  pp. 
Kivingtons.     1815. 

Jc  EW  appointments  have  given  greater  satisfaction  to  that  most 
respectable  and  exemplary  body,  the  Clergy  of  London,  than 
the  promotion  of  the  worthy  author  of  this  Charge  to  the  im- 
portant station  which  he  now  holds.  We  consider  it  as  for- 
tunate for  the  Church,  when  Archdeaconries  of  so  much  weight 
und  consequence  are  entrusted  to  those  who  are  qualified  by 
ecclesiastical  experience  to  direct,  and  by  their  temperance  to 
conciliate  the  Clergy  who  are  committed  to  their  care. 

The  worthy  Archdeacon  calls  the  attention  of  his  Clergy  to 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  former  periods  of  our  English  history, 
and  to  a  review  of  those  venerable  characters,  who,  in  former 
times,  have  filled  the  stations  which  they  now  occupy. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  cry  with  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church,  that  the  faith  of  the  Reformation  are  to  be  zealously  Con- 
tended for,  and  its  leading  features  accurately  preserved;  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  that  they  alone 
among  the  Clergy  preach  its  doctrines,  and  maintain  its  cha- 
racter and  spirit.  To  such  the  following  judicious  observations 
are  exceedingly  applicable,  both  to  regulate  their  zeal  and  to 
increase  their  candour. 

"  In  paying  due  respect  to  the  modes  of  teaching,  writing, 
and  discoursing,  which  were  practised  at  that  period,  our  first 
care  I  think  should  be  to  strive  to  profit  with  each  bright  ex- 
ample, but  to  avoid  an  injudicious  application  of  the  pattern.  The 
circumstances  and  occasions  which  gave  the  chief  direction,  and 
communicated  the  decisive  turn  to  the  thoughts  and  studies  of 
men  in  those  times,  are  much  to  be  observed.  The  circle  into 
which  they  were  led  was  not  altogether  that  to  which  their  choice 
would  have  disposed  them.  The  course  which  they  took  was 
that  which  the  calls  and  exigencies  of  their  day  suggested.    It  was? 

a  2  marked 
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marked  out  to  them  by  the  great  work  which  they  had  to  do.  Ac 
cordin-lv  to  those  points  and  questions  which  were  the  prevailing 
objects  of  attention  at  that  time,  their  chief  not.ee  was  directed, 
and  their  most  assiduous  exertions  of  necessity  confined.  _  Good 
men  are  the  same  in  all  times,  but  their  minuter  modes  ot  think- 
ing of  sneaking,  writing,  and  discoursing,  will  be  borrowed  from 
the  special  urgency  of  those  inducements  which  press  most  on 
their  regard.  I  am  inclined  to  give  to  those  distinguished  per- 
sons who  braved  the  terrors  and  exposed  the  frauds  ot  Rome,  the 
fall  benefit  of  this  remark,  and  I  mean  to  claim  it  also  for  such  as 
have  succeeded  them,  who  appear  to  me  to  have  sometimes  suffered 
undue  censure  for  want  of  that  allowance  which  should  govern  our 
opinions  both  of  men  and  manners  in  their  several  ages.  V.  ithoot 
such  considerations,  we  shall  be  apt  to  imitate  improperly,  or 
we  shall  be  led  to  scatter  harsh  reflections  with  as  little  reason  or 
advantage/'     P.  o, 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  with  so  much 
ability  by  the  Archdeacon,  that  yte  cannot  sufficiently  refcom- 
ifiend  it  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all.  To  those,  who  in  these 
days  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  reprobating  •*  will  worship''  as 
they  term  it,  and  are  perpetual!}  inculcating  spiritual ^devotion* 
(not  according  to  the  true  meaning  but  the  party  application  of 
the  term,)  these  observations  are  addressed  with  considerable 

effect : 

■' 

"  I  shall  only  add  one  further  illustration  of  .that  just  measure 

of  discernment,  "which  we  should  endeavor  to  apply  with  reference 
to  our  own  age.  -\Ve  have  spoken  hitherto  of  speculative  topics; 
but  when  knowledge  was  much  stinted  in  its  channels,  and  when  a 
species  of  devotion,  ill-turned  and  ill-directed,  served  but  to  sever 
a  few  picas  persons  from  ihe  larger  number  of  those  who  went  for- 
ward in  a  mi\ed  course  of  ceremonious  pageantry,  joined  with 
real  laxity  of  liie^-the  general  exhortations  which  were  employed 
by  such  as  stood  forth  to  redress  those  evils,  were  adapted  more 
particularly  to  that,  state  of  nuns  minds  and  habits.  Admitting 
then  that  no  speech  can  be  too  ardent  or  too  plain,  where  corrup- 
tions of  the  heart  of  any  kind  are  to  be  taxed,  and  that  no  ex- 
hortations can  be  too  piercing  to  induce  those  to  return  to  spiritual 
courses,  who  at  any  time  are  wedded  to  unprofitable  usages, 
coupled. with  deceitful  remedies  for  the  hurts  of  conscience,  still 
will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  as  necessary  now  as  hereto- 
fore, to  dissuade  men  from  devoted  habits  of  attention  to  external 
forms  of  duty,  or  to  recall  them  from  a  blind  submission  to  the 
voke  of  arbitrary  laws  ?  Will  any  sober  and  considerate  person 
who  knows  the  state  and  character  of  our  own  times  deny  that  Ph 
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temned,  and  prove  the  frequent  sacrifice  to  some  wild  ela'm  of  telf- 
willed  and  self-authorized  commission  ?"     P.  10. 

Tlie  Archdeacon  traces  the  features  of  the  different  periods 
of  the  Church  down  to  the  present  .day  with  equal  accuracy  and 
judgment,  lie  reminds  the  Clergy  of  the  many  able  defences 
both  of  Christiauitv  at  large  and  of  the  Chinch,  to  which  the 
city  of  London  has  given  birth.  The  Collection  of  Tracts 
against  I'op'ery  by  Bishop  Gibson;  the  Collection  of  Cases  and" 
Discourses  to  recover  Dissenters  to  the  Church  ;  the  Discourses 
delivered  both  at  the  lecture  founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  and  Lady  Mover,  which  in  themselves  furnish  a  body  of 
strength  against  the  virulence  of  the  deist  and  the  infidel.  To 
those,  who  have  attempted  in  recent  publications  to  undervalue 
these  masterly  defences  of  our  Christian  faith,  as  presenting  no- 
thing but  "  Socrates,  reason,  and  moderation''  the  Archdeacon 
thus  warmly  replies  : 

"  Shall  we  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  such 
men,  who  shaped  their  weapons  to  their  warfare ;  who  defended 
the  great  truths  of  religion  by  clear,  sound  reasonings,  and  by 
solid  strength  of  argument,  against  those  who  challenged  them  to 
such  proofs,  and  provoked  them  to  such  demonstrations  ?  Shall 
we  be  told  now  that  the  style  and  method  to  which  the  circum- 
stances of  their  day  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds  might  lead,  was 
fit  only  for  the  closet ;  adapted  to  the  calm  seats  of  philosophy ; 
but  too  cold  and  correct,  and  too  much  fraught  with  cautious  ar- 
gument and  close  reflection,  to  excite  the  heat  of  any  warm  at- 
tachment in  the  hearts  of  men  ?  Shall  we  offer  this  return  for  la- 
bours which  have  placed  the  towers  of  truth  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
hideous  Babel,  and  raised  triumphant  banners  high  over  the  pros- 
trate wreck  of  long  laboured  sophistries,  of  false  reasonings,  wild, 
indecent  declamations,  calumnies,  and  slanders  ?  Do  their  writ- 
ings furnish  to  the  world  no  otiier  proof  that  they  knew  how  to 
lay  the  first  foundations  of  the  faith  in  simple  hearts,  as  well  as  to 
refute  deceitful  adversaries,  and  withstand  audacious  disputants  ? 
Let  us  then  be  just  at  least  to  the  past  service  of  the  wise  and 
good,  of  whom  so  many  stood  where  we  stand  .at  this  day,  and 
were  the  guides  and  pastors  of  this  great  metropolis  ;  let  us  render 
that  tribute  of  acknowledgment,  even  if  we  feel  disposed  to  claim  a 
preference  for  other  modes  of  teaching  and  discoursing  'as  adapted 
more  to  ordinary  purposes,  and  better  framed  for  general  utility." 

V.  is. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Charge  the  subject  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  is  treated 
with  die  earnestness  due  to  so  important  a  point.  The  lamen- 
table tleficiency  of  Churches  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in 
ail  our  creat  manufacturing  towns  is  mentioned  as  an  object 

worthy 
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worthy  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  We  trust  that  the. 
representation  of  the  Archdeacon  will  not  be  without  its  weight, 
but  that  t^e  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  provide  a  remedy  for 
an  evil  which  is  daily  increasing  and  has  already  grown  to  so 
alarming  a  magnitude. 

From  the  pleasure  which  we  have  received  from  the  perusal  of 
this  excellent  Charge,  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  which 
Will  come  before  us,  from  the  worthy  Archdeacon,  either  in  hiat 
present,  01  in  a  qjore  exalted  capacity. 


Art.  VIII.     A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  Aylesbury, 
at  the  Visitation  of  the  Right  Rev.  George,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.     By  the  Rev.  C  ./.  Blomfie/d,  Rector  of  Dun  ton, 
Bucks;   and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity   College,    Cambridge. 
Published  by  Desire  of  his  Lordship  and  the  Clergy.     4to. 
31  pp.     Mawman.     1815. 

IT  seldom  falls  to  our  lot  to  record  in  the  same  review  the  suc«r 
cessful  labours  of  the  same  author  in  two  branches  of  literature 
so  apparently  distinct  from  each  other.  We  record  them,  how- 
ever, with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  they  shew  in  the  strongest 
point  of  view  how  close  a  connexion  exists  between  theological 
and  secular  learning,  how  they  mutually  confirm  and  strengthen 
each  other  ;  all  human  knowledge  preparing  and  enlarging  the 
faculties  for  the  reception  of  things  divine,  and  they  in  their  turn 
enlightening  and  adorning  the  bulwarks  which  form  their  sup- 
port. On  the  union  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  Christianity 
rests  her  surest  hopes  and  her  ablest  defence. 

The  subject  which  Mr.  Blomfield  has  chosen  for  his  discourse, 
is  the  dignity  and  the  responsibleness  of  the  Pastoral  Office. 

That  the  ministry  is  a  sacred  trust,  will  be  allowed  by  all,  even 
by  the  wildest  enthusiast  and  fanatic;  now  this  very  trust  implies 
the  notion  of  its  being  entrusted,  hence  Mr.  B.  very  ingeniously 
and  justly  argues. 

"  Whoever  is  accountable  to  God  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
trust,  must  in  the  first  instance  have  had  it  committed  by  Him  to 
his  hands  ;  those,  who  have,  as  the  Apostle  says,  to  give  account  of 
the  souls  for  which  they  watch,  must  first  have  been  appointed  to 
watch  over  them  by  Him  to  whom  they  are  accountable.  It  is  the 
same  in  civil  affairs.  No  man  is  responsible  for  the.  discharge  of  an 
office,  to  which  he  has  not  been  regularly  constituted  and  ordained  ; 
he  is,  indeed,  punishable  for  the  illegal  usurpation  of  authority,  but 
sot  for  the  ill  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  franchise.  In' like  man- 
ner, 
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ner,  no  self-elected  minister  of  God's  word  can,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  be  termed  accountable  for  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  di- 
rects ;  for  that  responsibility  is  evidently  nugatory,  which  any  man 
may  assume  or  lay  down  at  pleasure.  And  where  this  person  or 
that,  as  vanity  or  enthusiasm  may  prompt  him,  exchanges  the  v>  ■  • 
shop  or  the  plough  for  the  pulpit  of  the  conventicle,  which  of  ti 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  shepherd  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
answer  for  the  flock  ?  or  how  is  it  possible  for  the  flock,  who  thus 

*  heap  up  to  themselves  teachers,'  *  to  Know,'  as  the  Apostle  says, 

*  them  which  labour  among  them  and  are  over  them  in  the  Lord  ?'  '* 
P.  9, 

Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  Divine  institution  of  the 
priesthood,  and  its  legal  collation  upon  us,  can  alone  make  under 
it,  spiritually  speaking,  an  accountable  office. 

"  From  which  truth  arise  two  important  considerations,     We 
ought  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  suspected  of  selfishness,  in  endea- 
vouring to  establish  this  point :  because,  if  we  succeed  in  doing  $o% 
we  place  ourselves  in  a  predicament  of  great  labour,  difficulty,  and 
danger :  of  labour,  from  the  multiplicity  and  magnitude  of  those  du- 
ties, which  an  office  of  this  nature  must  impose  upon  us  ;  of  diffi- 
culty,  in  qualifying  ourselves  to  perform  tlvem  in  an  edifying  and 
effectual  manner  ;  and  of  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  tve  lift  up  our  voice 
against  the  intrusion  of  those,  who  call  themselves  ministers,  being 
•such  neither  according  to  divine  institution,  nor  by  legal  collation  ; 
because,  even  were  we  to  allow  that  the  responsibleness  of  this  office 
is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  regular  ordination  to  it,  yet  the 
extreme  danger,  which  must  result  from  misinterpreting  important 
texts  of  scripture  of  simple  and  unlearned  people,  places  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  the  temerity  of  those  men,  who,  without  any  previous 
qualification,  undertake  the  exposition  of  those  sacred  mysteries, 
which  even  we,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  '  schools  of  the 
prophets,'  venture  upon  with  diffidence  and  fear.     Yvr  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  book,  intend- 
ed for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  all  Christian  people  without 
distinction,  and  that  to  debar  them  from  the  perusal  of  it,  is  to  pre- 
vent their  access  to  the  well-spring  of  life;  although  the  main  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  be  laid  down  in  so  plain  and  perspicuous  a 
manner,  that  to  understand  them  requires  no  other  qualification* 
than  a  sound  head  and  a  sincere  heart ;  yet  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  many  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  have  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  under  which  they  were 
written,  are  for  that  reason  necessarily  obscure  and  ambiguous  to 
the  unlearned  reader,  and,  of  consequence,  liable  to  be  perverted 
to  a  mischievous  sense.  Of  many  passages  in  the  Apostolical  Epis- 
tles, in  particular,  no  man  can  reasonably  pretend  to  develop  the 
exact    drift    and   application,   who  has    not  previous!'.-  qualified 
himself  for  the  task,  by  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

language 
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lanjmaee  in  which  the  originals  were  written,  of  the  particular  ob- 
iects  which  the  writers  had  in  view,  of  the  circumstances  and  opi- 
nions of  those  whom  they  addressed.  The  methods  of  acqumng 
this  knowledge  it  would  be  presumptuous  and  useless  tor  me  to 
specify  ;  but  an  endeavour  to  acquire  it  is  evidently  a  most  essential 
part  of  Am  duty,  who  undertakes  to  be  an  expositor  ot  scripture  ; 
and  it  is  one,  which  demands  no  trifling  expenditure  of  time  and 
mind :  for  there  is  no  compendious  road  in  divinity  :  no  extraordi- 
nary way  nor  short  cut  to  knowledge  is  now  to  be  trusted:  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  men  in  these  days  grow  wise  by 
special  inspiration,  nor  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  treading, 
with  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  in  the  beaten  parts  of  reading 
and  meditation."     P.  12. 

The  following  short  character  of  enthusiasm  is  so  justly  drawn, 
that  we  cannot  but  present  it  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

"  Enthusiasm,  without  learning  and  judgment,  is  a  fire  which 
burns  but  to  delude.  The  word  of  God  is  indeed  'quick,  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword ;'  but  it  is  ?.  wea- 
pon, which,  being  wielded  by  unskilful  hands,  may  be  converted, 
from  a  part  of  the  armour  of  righteousness,  into  an  implement  of 
destruction.  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  himself: 
and  if,  even  in  his  time,  many  things  in  the  writings  of  St*  Pawl 
were  «  hard  to  be  understood  *,'  have  we  not  good  reason  to  won- 
der, that  the  darkest  parts  of  tl lose  very  writings  should  in  these 
days  be  the  particular  portions  of  scripture,  which  the  self-elected 
and  unlearned  divine  expounds  with  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction 
to  himself,  and  so  much  to  the  bewildering  ofbis  hearers  I"     P.  15. 

The  whole  of  this  admirable  sermon  is  highly  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  every  Christian  minister.  The  language  is  earnest  but 
simple,  overloaded  with  no  artificial  rhetoric,  obscured  by  no  ab- 
struse speculation.  It  is  the  language  of  a  heait  seriously  and 
zealously  devoted  to  the.  sacred  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged.  In 
his  notes,  we  view  the  union  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine  ;  many 
of  the  points  there  discussed  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  the  ci- 
tations of  various  kinds,  highly  worthy  of  our  attention.  Such  is 
the  following. 

"  P.  9.  Vanity  or  enthusiasm. — The  post  of  honour  is  due  to  va- 
nity, as  having  been  more  instrumental  than  enthusiasm  in  setting 
up  false  teachers.  Hue  sunt  enim,  says  Cyprian,  initio  Haeretico- 
r,.:n,  el  ortus  Schisniaticorum  male  cogitaniium,  ut  sibi  placeant,  et 
pfSpbsitos  suos  {rtyovpivavc)  superbo  tuniore  contenmant.    Sic  elk  Ec- 

'Siareceditur  ;  sic  a\iare p'rqfanuni  Jofis  collocatur  ;  sic  contra  pa- 
cent  Christiet  ordinationem  atque  unitatem  Dei  rebellatwr.  How  well 
is  the  tub  of  the  field  preacher  described  by  the  words,  Allure  pro- 

*  2  Peter  iii.  16. 

fanum 
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far.v.m  forts  collocatur  !  I  will  not  determine  which  of  these  two 
motives  is  most  active  in  the  itinerant  evangelist  of  the  present  day ; 
but  to  the  few  of  them  who  can  read  it,  I  recommend  the  following 
passage  from  Flato,  as  descriptive  of  their  own  circumforaneous  doc- 
trine, and  the  discriminating  faculties  of  their  hearers.     Ov  a  oS?  v.od 

ok  tcc  //.a&)71w.«.T«  trip nx.yovT£sy.a.Ti(,  rcc;  ntoKnc,,  x.at  ttwAoi/ute;,  v.'ai.  xaifiKevant^ 

(compare   2  Cor.  ii.  17.)  t^  aii  lirwv  [AoviTi,   ivzitova-i   p.*v  warn*  « 

•nrvAovc-i,  Tav«  &'  uv  rives,  u  ctenrre,  mlou  tqvtuv  ccytoouv  uit  Tru/\bv$i  o  t» 
ypr,vro»  *j  irorn-ov  irpli;  nrhv  fyvyiiv*  &';  $  clvtuc  v.x.\.  ol  uvovutvm  trap  avruvt 
koiv  fjt.ii  tij  Tvx*i  w£§<  TW  •^v%yv  ixrewM  ar,  Protagor.  1.  I.  p.  313.  jD.'* 
P.  25. 

The  citation,  which  Mr.  Blomfield  has  brought  from  Bishop 
Wren  at  the  conclusion  of  the  following  note,  is  so  curious  in  it- 
self, and  so  wonderfully  applicable  to  the  present  times,  that  we 
cannot  foi  bear  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 

"  P.  15.  Hard  to  be  understood. — SWw»»Ta  rivet.  It  is  thought 
bv  many  of  the  most  learned  divines,  that  St  Peter  here  refers  to 
St.  Paul's  mode  of  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Justification.  And 
some  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  Augustine  amongst  the  rest,  thought 
that  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  first  of  John,  and  the  se- 
cond of  Peter,  were  written,  partly  "  ith  a  view  to  refute  the  errors 
of  the  Solifidians.  See  Bishop  Bulls  Examen.  Censnrce,  p.  531, 
where  is  quoted  from  Irenaeus  a  passage  relative  to  the  Valentinians, 
admirably   descriptive  of  the  modern  enthusiast ;  av-covi  ol  uv  ha 

7rca.?s&K,  ciKhol  ha  to  (pvrn  tlvai  •7rveVu.aTiX0vqi  naur-/)  nai  •jra.truc  o-u§-r,o-ic~§z% 

$'jyp.Gtrt(&v<riv.  (See  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Refutation  of  Calvinism, 
p.  512.)  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a  pas- 
sage, which  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  prospectively  as  histori- 
cally true.  It  is  from  a  paper  of  Bishop  Wren's,  in  the  Sancroft 
Collection,  published  by  Mr.  Dutch  in  his  Collectanea  Cunosa,  vol. 
I.  p.  930.  '  After  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  the 
Puritan  Faction  lost  all  hopes  of  gaining  the  King,  they  returned 
to  the  old  art  of  perverting  the  people;  using  an  extraordinary  dili- 
gence by  Lectures,  Conventicles,  Libels,  &c.  to  push  forward  their 
design  ;  they  erected  schools  in  every  corner,  and  procured  a  college 
or  two  to  be  founded  (reserved?)  in  a  manner  solely  for  themselves. 
But  above  all  things  they  laboured  to  gain  the  possession  of  the 
Pulpits,  having,  it  must  be  confessed,  among  them  many  of  good 
popular  Rhetorick,  or,  which  served  instead  of  it,  Vehemeney. 
Hence  the  so  many  Lectures,  Afternoon  Sermons,  Repetitions, 
buying;  in  of  Impropriations,  and  other  arts  of  the  same  stamp.  You 
should  have  heard  these  Demagogues  magnifying  their  own  preach- 
ing, applying  to  it  whatsoever  is  spoken  in  Scripture  of  the  Apostles 
preaching,  when  it  was  necessary  for  converting  the  Pagan  world; 
and  withal  reproaching  all  men  who  had  not  so  strong  lungs  as 
themselves.  So  that,  within  a  while,  Preaching  had  almost  juustled 
out  of  the  Church  all  other  parts  of  public  divine  worship ;  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  relishing  nothing  besides  a  Sermon,  as  being  withal  the  cheapest 
way  of  serving  God.'  "     P.  27. 


If  a  picture  of  the  progress  of  fanaticism  in  the  present  times 
were  to  have  been  drawn,  its  features  could  not  have  been  repre- 
sented in  so  powerful  and  so  just  a  view.  The  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  resulted  to  this  Church  and  nation  from  such  be- 
ginnings, now  stand  recorded  upon  the  page  of  history  ;  and  shall 
we  be  thought  unnecessary  alarmists,  when  we  desCiy  ihe  samft 
dangers  arising  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  sarae  causes,  and  in 
the  same  shape  :  but  aided  by  an  engine,  far  more  powerful  than  any 
that  existed  in  those  days  to  hurry  them  on  to  a  rapid  and  a  fatal 
maturity.  Is  there  not  now  a  fund  for  buying  up  impropriations, 
and  an  act  framed  with  scarcely  any  other  view  than  to  lessen  the 
value  of  small  livings,  and  thus  to  further  its  designs  ?  Are  there  not 
colleges  now  set  apart  in  both  our  Universities  for  the  reception 
and  the  maintenance  of  embryo  fanatics?  Is  not  "  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,"  as  it  is  termed,  limited  to  {articular  chapels, 
and  confined  to  a  particular  party  or  sect  ?  Are  not  the  great  mass 
of  the  Clergy,  however  zealous,  however  Christian  in  their  life 
and  doctrine,  denounced  by  these  self-created  saint?,  as  little  bet- 
ter than  unenlighted  heathens  ?  These  are  matters  of  fact,  not 
phantoms  of  the  imagination ;  as  such  let  them  be  warnings,  to 
this  Church  and  nation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  notes,  Mr.  B.  has  strongly  insisted 
upon  the  minister's  duty  of  catechizing  the  children  of  his  parish; 
a  custom  far  more  useful,  than  what  is  generally  resorted  to,  a 
second  Sermon. 

"  I  allude  more  particularly  to  that  most  necessary  branch  of 
religious  education,  which  falls  within  the  province  of  those  minis- 
ters, who,  having  the  care  of  souls,  leave  a  very  important  part  of 
their  duty  unperformed,  if  they  neglect  to  catechize,  lukere  it  is 
practicable,  the  children  of  the  lower  orders.  Those,  who  think  that 
preaching  is  the  chief  duty  of  their  office,  as  guides  and  teachers, 
can  have  but  little  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit  will  no  more  instil  the  principles  of  religion  into  a  mind, 
which  has  not  been  imbued  with  them  in  early  youth,  than  kindly 
showers  will  render  prolific  the  field,  in  which'  no  seed  has  been 
Sown."     P.  29. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  returning  our  thanks 
to  Mr.  Blonificld  for  this  admirable  discourse,  which  fully  proves 
that  his  mind  has  been  no  less  dhecled  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
calling  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  than  to  the  elegancies  and 
beauties  of  heathen  literature  as  a  deep  and  accomplished 
scholar* 


A 


i-  g. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Devotion,  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  Rev.  John  Hewlett, 
B.  D.  Morning  Preacher  at  the  Foundling.  12mo.  £36  pp. 
5s.     Rivingtons.      lb  15. 

AMONG  the  many  admirable  treatises  and  tracts  which  have 
been  published  upon  this  most  important  point,  we  can  readily 
and  conscientiously  place  the  Manual  now  before  us.  It  is  the 
production  of  a  minister,  whose  long  experience  has  enabled 
him  to  judge  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  peculiar  con- 
gregation, and  whose  many  excellent  practical  discourses  have 
been  already  attended  with  the  mo3t  salutary  effects.  From  such 
a  man  we  expected  much,  and  we  are  not  disappointed. 

Different  treatises  are  adapted  to  the  comprehensions,  the 
views,  the  manners,  the  circumstances  of  different  persons. 
Though  the  truth  is  one  and  the  same,  yet  it  may  be  inculcated 
in  various  methods,  each  best  adapted  to  its  own  peculiar  end. 
To  a  London  congregation,  such  especially  as  are  found  at 
west  end  of  the  town,  this  manual  seems  particularly  calculated. 
Its  admonitions  breath  an  air  of  Christian  gentleness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  will  form  a  most  important  and  necessary  subsi- 
diary to  those  pompous  and  poverty-stricken  harangues  which 
the  attendants  on  proprietary  chapels  are  too  generally  con- 
demned to  hear. 

With  the  following  plain  and  sensible  admonitions  to  those 
who  feel  a  serious  disinclination  to  attend  the  holy  table,  we 
are  highly  pleased  ■. 

U  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  common  objections,  and  to  re- 
move the  common  scruples,  which  persons  not  inferior  to  others, 
perhaps,  in  a  general  estimation  of  character,  may,  from  various 
pauses,  be  led  to  entertain :  but  if  there  are  any  who  have  more 
serious  obstacles  to  overcome,  who  harbour  the  sinful  passions  of 
hatred  and  envy,  malice  and  revenge,  and  who  continue  in  habit* 
of  wickedness,  without  any  conviction  of  sin,  or  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, let  them  not  only  refrain  from  coming  to  the  holy  commu- 
nion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  let  them  also  keep  away 
from  all  places  of  public  worship  :  for  until  the  grace  of  God  shall 
lead  them  to  repentance,  and  "  renew  a  right  spirit  within  them," 
their  prayers  and  devotion,  instead  of  being  an  acceptable  service, 
will  be  a  kind  of  outrage  and  profanation.  And,  in  general,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  same  evil  dispositions  and  bad 
conduct,  which  prevent  a  person  from  receiving  the  Sacrament, 
must,  if  he  does  not  timely  repent,  disqualify  him  for  performing 
other  religious  duties,  and  will  at  length  endanger  his  eternal  sal- 
vation. How,  for  instance,  can  he,  who  is  spreading  vice  and 
wickedness  by  his  own  example,  pray  to  his  heavenly  Father,  that 

"  his 
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"  his  kingdrim  rr.ay  come,"  and  that  his  "  will  may  be  done  in 
trtb,   as°it  is    in' heaven?"       Or,  how   can  lie  who  lives  in  the 
wretched  state  of  hatred  and  malice,  say,  "  .Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us?" 

"  They,  therefore,  who  are  unfit  to  celebrate  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment which  Christ  has  ordained,  are  not  prepared  to  join  with  any 
sincerity,  or  effect,  in  the  daily  prayer,  which  he  has  taught  his 
disciples  to  use."     P.  102. 

.  To  all  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  we  seriously  recommend 
the  following  most  important  observations : 

"  Allow  me  to  add,  for  the  present,  that  Parents  and  Guardians, 
more  especially,  can  never  acquit  themselves  of  neglecting  a  most 
serious  duty,  if  they  do  not  use  their  utmost  influence  with  young 
persons,  soon  after  they  have  been  confirmed,  on  this  important 
occasion.  The  usual  scruples  and  objections  respecting  their 
-outh  and  ignorance  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  ill-founded, 
reprehensible,  and  injurious.  Surely  \vC  cannot  well  be  established 
in  habits  of  duty  too  soon  :  and,  with  the  prospect  of  a  sinful  and 
seductive  worid  opening  before  them,  when  are  the  young  likely 
to  kneel  at  the  altar  with  more  innocence,  and  when  will  they 
stand  in  more  need  of  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  guard  them  against  dangers  and  temptations 
of  every  kind,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  principles  of  duty  to- 
wards God  and  man  ?  If  the  proper  season  lor  enforcing  this  im- 
portant ordinance  be  neglected,  life  silently  glides  on,  the  mind 
loses  its  teachable,  ductile  character,  and  the  proper  time  of  pa- 
rental authority,  with  many  of  its  favorable  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion, will  be  found  to  have  passed  away.  An  habitual  omission  is 
thus  gradually  formed  in  early  life  ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
it  is  often  strengthened  by  a  painful  sense  of  diffidence,  timidity 
and  false  shame:  for  we  naturally  feel  some  degree  of  emban 
ment  in  doing  any  thing  lor  the  first  time,  that  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  interest  and  public  solemnity  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  many  persons  foolishly  refrain  from  partaking  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  at  an  advanced  season  of  life,  not  that  they 
have  any  real,  well-founded  objection  to  it;  but  because  the  habit 
of  omission  has  been  long  formed,  and  because  they  were  not  led 
to  the  altar  by  others  at  a  proper  time."     P.  20. 

Mr.  Hewlett  lias  studied,  as  a  preacher  is  bound  to  do,  with 
much  success,  the  peculiar  temper  and  disposition  of  his  cou- 
gu-gation.  In  the  fashionable  \v<  rid  there  are  many  who  rather 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  really  Christianity  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  religion,  and  are  willing  to  receive  it  under  their  patronage  : 
taking  such  a  part  of  it  as  may  happen  to  suit  their  humour, 
and  repudiating  what  is  not  exactly  conformable  either  to  their 
passions  or  their  caprice.  To  such  Mr.  H.  speaks  with  equal 
justice  and  piety. 

«  But 
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«'  But  it  is  melancholy  to  observe,  that,  in  the  practice  of  our 
best  principles,  and  in  the  exercise  of  our  purest  virtues,  there  is 
often  a  mixture  of  self-will  and  latent  corruption,  which  renders 
our  conduct  wretchedly  imperfect.  This  is  bad  enough  when  it 
concerns  ourselves  and  others  merely  as  members  of  society ;  but 
when  it  relates  more  particularly  to  our  duty  towards  God,  our  non- 
performance in  things  that  are  practicable  to  all,  can  be  consi- 
dered only  as  presumptuous  wickedness,  and  as  a  sort  of  construc- 
tive rebellion  against  the  authority  of  heaven, 

"  Many  of  the  errors,  crimes,  and  omissions  of  human  nature 
proceed  from  an  unsubdued  pride,  and  the  difficulty  that  we  find 
in  bumbling  ourselves  to  the  complete  obedience  of  those  law$. 
which,  notwithstanding,  we  profess  to  believe  are  of  divine 
authority.  We  are  exhorted  "  as  new-born  babes  to  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word  ;"  and  are  told,  "  that  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  not  entor 
therein."  Instead  of  this  becoming  deference  and  teachable  hu- 
mility, we  observe  frail  and  corrupt  mortals  erecting  their  own  fal- 
lible judgment,  and  their  own  sufficiency  against  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  Yes,  there  are  many,  who,  with- 
oat  utterly  disclaiming  his  name  and  power,  without  casting  off 
their  faith,  or  "sitting  in  the  sear  of  the  scornful,"  will  choose 
what  they  will  reject,  what  they  will  receive,  and  what  they  will 
obey.  Some  precepts  of  the  holy  Gospel,  therefore,  that  would 
mortify  their  sinful  passions,  that  would  condemn  their  errors,  and 
enlighten  the  darkness  of  their  hearts,  that  affect  not  to  under- 
stand, or  else  think  them  of  little  importance ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
applicable  to  their  case.  "  They  care  for  none  of  those  things," 
while  others  which  impose  no  restraint,  which  require  no  sacrifice, 
and  no  self-denial,  are  heard  with  complacency,  and  obeyed  with 
cheerfulness.  When  the  failings  and  transgressions  of  their  nei&hr 
hour,  also,  are  referred  to  the  laws  of  religion,  then  the  Almighty 
is  made  to  speak  as  the  God  of  vengeance,  in  lightning  and  in 
thunder ;  but  when  their  own  are  considered,  if  any  bg  acknow- 
ledged, he  is  supposed  to  whisper  compassion  and  forgiveness,  m 
the  accents  of  a  merciful  father,  "  that  pitieth  his  children,  and  rt> 
niembereth  that  they  are  dust." 

"  §  4.   Corruption  and  Abuse  of  sinful  Principles. 

"  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  corruption  and  sjjbuse  to  which  such 
sinful  principles  would  lead.  Instead  of  "  casting  down  imagina- 
tions, and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  aga' ■■st  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  rh:? 
obedience  of  Christ,"  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  we  bring  the 
truths  of  his  holy  Gospel  into  captivity  to  the  selfish  passions  a.,d 
grovelling  pursuits  of  the  world.  Instead  of  fashioning  our  Hvfia 
and  conversation  agreeably  to  the  precepts,  admonitions,  and  com- 
mands of  divine  wisdom,  we  presumptuously  attempt  to  change, 
or  mutilate  the  Word  of  God,  till  it  might,  in  some  measure,  suit 
our    own  sentiments  and  conduct;   and  till  it  might  allow  us  to 

■    slumber 
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slumber  on  in  our  present  state,  without  being  roused  by  the  re- 
bukes of  conscience,   or  the  terrors  of  eternity. 

"  Thus  may  the  pure  and  holy  system  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  practice  be  contaminated  in  all  its  parts ;  and  thus  may 
individuals  either  neglect,  or  transgress,  as  occasion  requires,  al- 
most every  law,  which  the  Son  of  God  has  laid  down.  If  such 
laxity  of  principle  and  conduct  be  once  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, that  human  frailty  and  corruption  could  not  well  claim  a 
greater  licence  for  the  indulgence  of  sinful  passions  and  pursuits." — 
P.  43. 

The  form  prescribed  for  self-examination  is  exceedingly  good,, 
the  notes  upon  the  whole  service,  and  the  private  prayers  w  hich 
follow  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  calm  and  Christian  devotion. 
The  whole  is  sufficiently  concise,  without  omitting  any  impor- 
tant considerations.  We  recommend  this  Manual  strongly  to 
all,  particularly  to  the  congregations  which  are  composed  of 
those  who  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  life,  and  are  frequently 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  and  tendency  of  the  Christian 
religion;  from  which  circumstance  it  too  often  happens  that 
*vhen  they  begin  to  think  seriously  of  their  unchristian  state,  they 
fly  for  succour  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  fanaticism,  and  be- 
come too  easy  a  prey  to  the  designing  cant  of  the  puritanical 
party.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Hewlett's  book  will  have  the  circu- 
lation which  it  deserves :  in  his  own  chapel,  when  preached  in 
the  form  of  Sermons,  the  effect  of  his  exhortation  was  very 
powerful. 


Art.  X.  Legend  of  Ionu,  with  other  Poems.  By  Walter 
Paterson.  8vo.  352  pp.  12s.  Edinburgh,  Constable; 
London,  Longman.     1812. 

I  HIS  Poem  is  written  in  direct  imitation  of  the  style  of  W. 
Scott :  and  as  an  imitation  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  very  fair 
proportion  of  merit.  Mr.  Paterson  is  b  »th  an  elegant  and 
a  pretty  Poet,  too  fond  however  of  those  little  concetti,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  an  English  reader,  seem  onlv  to  excite  a  smile. 
The  story  of  the  Legend  of  Iona  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  and 
may  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  miscellaneous  Poems  are  more 
original  than  the  tale  ;  as  a  specimen  of  M  r.  Paterson's  powers, 
we  shall  select  a  few  lines  at  the  close  of  the  "  Holm-Glen," 
descriptive  of  a  hermit  of  ancient  days,  and  of  the  wonders  of 
his  ceil. 

•?  His  harp,  that  erst  had  cheered  his  happier  years, 
Yet  weaned  his  drooping  age  from  half  its  tears  j 

Till, 
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Till,  when  subdued  with  age's  last  decay, 

No  more  his  fingers  could  its  spirit  sway, 

Upon  that  sacred  bough  he  hung  its  strings, 

Where  now  the  ivy-shade  so  closely  clings : 

And  it  is  said  that  still  the  tree  retains 

The  spirit  of  his  harp's  enchanting  strains ; 

For  oft  when  evening's  feeble  tints  decay, 

The  nighted  traveller,  on  his  homeward  way, 

As  o'er  the  Garple's  ivied  bridge  he  hies, 

While  the  cold  sweat-drops  on  his  temples  rise, 

Hears  the  soft  tones  of  music  round  him  flow, 

Winding  the  mazes  of  the  glen  below  ; 

And  charmed  alike  with  pleasure  and  with  dread, 

Stands  like  a  statue  till  the  notes  are  fled, 

Then  homeward  hies,  with  eager  haste  to  tell 

His  wondrous  stories  of  the  Hermit's  Cell."     P.  200. 


Art.  XL  The   Eden  of  Imagination.      By  J.  II.  Reynolds. 

Cawthorn.     J  8 14. 

THERE  is  a  felicity  in  the  title  of  this  Poem  that  cannot  but 
afford  pleasure :  we  call  up  with  it  a  thousand  recollections  and 
anticipations,  and  Fancy  falls  zealously  to  work  to  embody 

"  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream.'* 

Something,  in  fact,  more  agreeable  to  our  own  ideas  of  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  than  we  imagine  our  Poet  is  about  to  present  us 
.svith  :  as  Cowley  sweetly  observes, 

"  Phansie,  wdd  dame,  with  much  lascivious  pride, 
By  twin-chamelions  drawn,  does  gaily  ride  ; 
Her  coach  there  follows,  and  throngs  round  about 
Of  shapes  and  airy  forms  an  endless  rout. 
A  sea  rowls  on  with  harmless  fury  here  ; 
Straight  'tis  a  field,  and  trees,  and  herbs  appear." 

And  on  reading  the  Poem  we  found  our  first  feelings  correct. 
This  "  Eden  "  may  be  to  Mr.  Reynolds  a  very  delightful  spot, 
all  that  in  imagination  even  he  could  hope  for,  but  to  us  it  is  but 
a  dull,  melancholy  place,  to  which  even  the  harmony  and  deli- 
cacy of  his  numbers  cannot  reconcile  us  :  so  much  indeed  do  we 
question  its  congeniality  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
world,  that  we  doubt,  after  this  specimen  of  his  ability,  if  any  of 
our  flourishing  gentlemen  of  the  hammer  would  be  inclined  to 
employ  him  to  furnish  a  descriptive  advertisement  of  some  "  de- 
lightful 
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lightful  cottage  ornee,  or  one  of  their  "picturesque  residences," 
on  the  banks  of  an  Irish  bog.  But  with  this  perhaps  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  and,  with  this  exception,  we  have  not  of  late  been 
more  gratified  with  a  trifle,  than  in  the  perusal  of  this  little  work. 
The  description  of  evening,  with  which  it  opens,  exhibits  at 
once  a  very  high  poetical  ability  in  the  author.      The  sun  has 

just  set. 

"  Each  summer  cloud  that  slowly  sails  away, 
Bears  a  light  lovely  gladness  from  his  ray  ; 
The  sea  still  glows  in  all  his  golden  pride, 

As  if  the  sun  had  melted  in  the  tide ; 
%         *         *         *         *         * 

****** 

Thus  at  some  moment,  when  our  joys  are  bright, 
We  look  on  pleasure  as  a  form  of  light ; 
And  when  the  brilliance  of  the  time  is  past, 
Siill  on  the  mind  the  recollections  last ; 
And  memory's  tint,  unwilling  to  depart, 
Casts  a  warm,  mellow  lustre  o'er  the  heart." 

This  is  equally  just  and  elegant. 

From  what  we  can  collect  fr©m  scattered  notices,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds is  a  very  young  man ;  of  his  ultimate  success  as  a  Poet,  a 
great  deal  will  depend  on  himself:  he  has  many  of  the. requisites 
of  a  fine  one  ;  but  study,  and  true  study,  i^  absolutely  necessary 
to  excellence.  Art  and  nature  must  be  alike  within  the  grasp  of 
a  Poet.  In  the  course  of  reading  therefore  to  which  Mr.  Hey- 
Holds  must  of  necessity  submit,  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
to  him  a  hi»her  school  than  the  modern :  in  his  ','  Library  "  we 
regretted  to  lind  him  speaking  of  Milton  and  Spencer  in  mere  re- 
gular common  place  commendation  ;  this  is  the  consequence  of 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  their  extraordinary  excellence  :  we 
hope  some  day  to  find  him  discriminating,  and  dwelling  with  en- 
thusiasm  on  their  beauties,  not,  as  now,  giving  pages  to  modem 
Poets,  and  clubbing  these  masters  of  the  divine  art  into  one  hue, 
and  shuffling  them  off  in  another  as  if  uneasy  under  their  Weight 
\\e  have  some  confidence  that  this  will  be  the  case  from  the 
spirit  in  which  he  selects,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  commends 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  from  that  truth  with  which  lie  himself 
seems  capable  of  examining  nature.  Our  readers  will  discover 
in  the  concluding  extracts,  with  which  we  shall  now  present  them, 
that  he  has  something  congenial  in  feeling  even  with  that  ex- 
traordinary Poet. 

"  I'll  tread  the  mazes  of  the  winding  Way, 

Breathe  o'er  again  the  pleasures  of  the  tiny, 

Twine  the  young  shrubs  that  need  the  freshening-  shower, 

And  read  a  moral  in  the  imalltst  jLoiKer; 

3  There 
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There  view  the  linnet,  startled  at  the  breeze, 
On  wing  of  wildness,  flutter  through  the  trees ; 

*  *  #  * 

*  *  *  # 
And  dearer  are  these  lonely  walks  than  all 
The  heartless  pleasures  of  the  crowded  ball, 
Where  heated  hands  meet  hands,  to  press  and  part, 
Where  silence  shews  the  coldness  of  the  heart, 

Or  nonsense  flits  from  lip  to  lip  with  ease, 
In  gilded  lies,  and  jaded  repartees. 

*  *  *  * 

These — these  are  joys  surpassing  human  art, 
Which  cast  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  the  heart, 
WThich  hush  each  ruder  passion  in  the  breast, 
And  breathe  of  innocence,  and  whisper  rest ; 
These  give  a  pleasure  of  the  purest  kind, 
And  form  at  once  the  banquet  of  the  mind." 


Art.  XII.    An  Ode.     Martin.     1815. 

IF  we  allowed  our  feelings  as  reviewers  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  influence  our  judgment,  we  should  of  all  men  be  the  most 
certain  enemies  to  the  general  dissemination  of  education ;  not 
that  we  could  object  to  men  merely  being  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  for  the  intimate  connection  which  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween writing  and  printing :  the  moment  a  young  gentleman  or 
ady  can  string  together  a  few  sentences,  out  they  must  come  ; 
and  we  have  of  lute  years  had  such  an   overflowing  of  these 
"  laborious  effects  of  idleness/'  that  with  nerves,  from  custom, 
something  less  tremblingly  alive  than  they  were  wont,  we  can- 
not but  confess  we  are  sometimes  terribly  shaken  at  the  sight  of 
a  new  novel ;  and  that  a  promised  treat   of  hot  pressed  Fugitive 
Poetry,  requires  an  extra  cup  of  bark  and  port  wine  before  we 
can  venture  to  contend  with  it.      An  ode  it  is  true  is  something 
less  alarming ;   it  shews  an  honest  aim  at  something  creditable, 
and  is  less  likely  to  be  made  the  channel  of  that  mawkish  senti- 
ment, or  the  still  more  offensive  ribaldry,  which  so  frequently  dis- 
graces the  publications   we  have  alluded  to.     But  anonymous 
poetry  of  any  sort  has  nothing  in  it  prepossessing  to  a  reviewer. 

We  know  not  well  how  to  describe  the  work  before  us.  I£ 
the  reader  will  call  to  his  recollection  the  unsubstantial  beings 
that  pass  before  Bradamant,  in  the  third  book  of  Orlando  Funoso, 
or,  to  come  more  home,  the  shadows  that  appear  to  Macbeth 
at  the  command  of  the  witches ;  or  indeed,  and  the  resemblauc« 
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N  is  closer,  the  visions  that  disturb  the  repose  of  Kicluird-  iii  the 
5th  act,  he  will  have  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  groundwork  of 
the  Ode  before  us,  which  is  the  personification  of  the  passions 
that  nii^ht  be  supposed  to  ha*e  agitated  the  mind  of  Buona- 
parte *  immediate])'  after  his  abdication  passing  in  succession  be- 
fore him  ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  eventful  period 
in  which  we  live,  that  before  our  poets  can  celebrate  the  deliver- 
ance of  mankind  from  this  dreadful  scourge,  he  is  again  on  the 
scene  of  action,,  and  again  abdicates  his  usurped  dominion. 

The  prototype  however  of  the  present  work  is  unquestionably 
Collins's  exquisite  Ode  on  the  Passions ;  and  though  it  is  not 
borne  up  by  that  poetic  enthusiasm  which  delights  and  astonishes 
us  in  the  original,  there  is  sufficient  feeling  and  passion  to  elevate 
it  much  above  the  common  poetry  of  the  day.  It  may  sou 
what  startle  the  reader  perhaps  to  find  hove  among  the  number, 
alighting  too  on  the  broken  sceptre  of  Buonaparte  to  cheer  his 
solitude,  and  calm  his  agonized  brain.  That  the  man  is  capable 
of  feeling  a  pure  and  disinterested  affection  we  should  not  be 
nsily  convinced;  nor  is  there  a  single  anecdote  in  his  life  that 
will  justify  even  a  poet's  supposition.  This  description  indeed, 
which,  taken  by  itself,  is  devoid  neither  of  elegance  nor  spirit, 
becomes  absurd  only  by  its  application. 

"  To  save  the  monarch.  Anger  now  was  maddening, 
To  cheer  a  breast  tormenting  thoughts  were  saddening, 
Soft  music  breath'd — an  angel's  sigh 
Just  melted  from  the  morning  sky, 
And  heaven's  own  light  beam'd  cheerfully. 

Gay  from  above, 
With  laughing  heart",  and  all  enamouring  eyes, 

Descended  Love ! 
His  airy  wings  were  of  the  sweetest  dies, 
Kich  as  the  rainbow  of  the  summer  skies  ; 
Or  the  bright  tints  that  play'd  upon  the  wing 
Of  bee  that  hover'd,  lightly  murmuring, 

O'er  flowers  of  Paradise  ! 

His  ringlet  cluster'd  brew 
Shone  in  its  whiteness  like  the  mountain  snow 

On  which  the  moonbeams  rest ; 
Oh  !  it  was  clear  as  the  wild  sparkling  stream, 
That  runs  with  morning  rays  upon  its  breas4; 

And  light  as  childhood's  dream." 


The  author  has  managed  with  considerable  address  not  tp 


sfllude  to  his  hero  by  name. 
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Art.  XI 1 1.    An  Outline,  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.     By 
W.Phillips,     193  pp.     5s.  Od.     Phillip*     is  15. 

-AS  an  elementary  treatise  upon  mineralogy  j  we  hatfe1  not  seen 
a  book  that  lias  given  us  so  mu'cn  satisfaction.  The  arrangement 
is  good,  the  explanations  clear,  and  the  descriptions'  sufficiently 
copious  for  the  btegidiier. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  salt  deposits  : 

"  Clay,  sandstone,  and  gypsuni  almost  invariably  accompany 
rock  salt,  either  above  or  below  it ;  sometimes  both  above'  and 
below  it. 

"  The  countries  in  which  large  depositcs  of  salt  are  found,  are 
for  the  most  part  flat ;  they  do  not  Often  exceed  that  elevation 
which  is  termed  hilly. 

"  In  Germany,  but  few  instances  of  the  rock  salt  formation 
occur ;  but  it  is  said  that  an  uncommonly  great  deposition  of  it 
may  be  traced  with  little  interruption  from  the  Black  Sea  nearly 
to  the  Alps.  It  abounds  in  Spain ;  but  is  not  very  common  in 
Russia  or  generally  in  northern  countries.  Nevertheless  there  are 
said  to  be  two  whole  mountains  in  Astracan  entirely  composed  of 
it.  it  is  abundant  in  Persia ;  the  isle  of  Ormus  in  the  Persian 
Gulph  almost  wholly  consists  of  rock  salt.  Whole  mountains  of 
it  also  occur  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa.  It  is  found  in  New 
South  Wales ;  and  not  long  since  a  mountain  ot  Salt  of  an  im- 
mense height  was  discovered  near  the  Missouri  river  in  America* 
eighty  miles  long  and  forty-five  miles  wide,  the  surface  of  wind- 
is  barely  covered  with  earth ;  neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  growing1 
upon  it. 

"  But  many  countries  are  nearly  without  salt.  At  Delhi  and 
Agra,  the  capitals  of  Hindustan,  its  price  is  2s.  6d.  per  pound  : 
and  it  is  said  to  he  so  scarce  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  west 
of  Thibet,  that  the  natives  used  cakes  of  salt,  sealed  up  and  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  their  prince,  as  money. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  deposition  of  rock  salt  in  the 
world  occurs  in  Wielitska,  near  .Cracow  in  Poland,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  branch  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  has  been 
worked  as  a  mine  since  the  year  1251,  and  its  excavations  are 
said  to  extend  more  than  a  league  from  east  to  w^si.  The  salt 
is  of  an  iron  grey  colour,  in  which  are  found  cubes  of  a  pure  white." 
P.  153.  ^ 

The  following  description  of  the  salt  mines  at  Northwich, 
in  Cheshire,  may  prove  interesting  to  soa.e  of   our  readers. 

"  These  beds  are  known  to  extend  one  mile  and  a  half,  north- 
east and  south  west,  and  are  upwards  of  three  quarters  Of  a  mile 
wide  :  there  are  two  beds,  lying  one  beneath  the  ofcher. 
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"  The  strata  above  the  upper  bed,  consist  of  gypsum,  and  of 
alternating  beds  of  variously  coloured  marl,  red,  blue,  and  brown; 
some  of  them  are  so  porous  as  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
360  gallons  of  water  rise  through  them  in  a  minute ;  a  circum- 
stance that  greatly  impedes  the  sinking  of  the  pits.  It  is  remarkable, 
but  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  various  strata  above  the  upper  bed 
of  rock  salt  contain  no  marine  fossils.  These  strata  are  from  105 
to  120  feet  thick;  they  repose  on  the  first  bed  of  salt  which  is  from 
sixty  to  ninety  feet  thick:  between  the  first  and  second  beds  of 
salt"  lies  a  stratum  of  indurated  marl,  thirty-fix  to  forty  feet  in 
thickness.  So  that  the  surface  of  the  second  or  lower  bed  of  rock 
salt  is  about  220  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Into  this  se- 
cond bed  of  salt  they  have  sunk  132  feet,  without  having  found  the 
bottom  oi'  it. 

"  The  salt  of  these  mines  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  reddish  hue, 
arising  from  some  admixture  of  iron  ;  and  it  is  generally  so  hard, 
that  the  blast  by  gunpowder  is  employed  in  breaking  it  down. 
The  lower  part  of  the  lower  bed  is  the  purest ;  and  in  it  there  are 
considerable  cavities  about  16  feet  in  height;  in  which,  occasion- 
ally, pillars  of  salt  are  left,  six  or  eight  yards  square,  which  form 
the  supports  of  the  roof.  The  cavities  are  worked  into  aisles  or 
streets ;  which,  -when  illuminated  by  candles  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  rock,  give  a  brilliancy  of  effect  that  is  singularly  striking ;  and, 
it  is  said,  almost  appear  to  realize  the  magic  palaces  of  the  eastern 
poets. 

.  "  Some  idea  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  Cheshire  salt  de- 
posites  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  its  many  mine? 
yield  16,000  tons  for  home  consumption  annually,  and  that  140,00H 
tens  more  are  annually  exported  from  Liverpool."     P.  157. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  little  work,  as  a  most  useful 
and  cheap  companion  to  the  young  mineralogist. 


&&$>  XIV.    Researches  about  yJtmospheric  Phenomena.     Bu 
T.  1'onttT.  &.LJS,   bvo  pp.271.  10s.  (id.  Plates.    Baldwin. 

18  la. 

.i-VlR  .FORSTER  appears  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  aTOent,  though 
somewhat  of  a  positive  turn  of  mind,  devoid  neither  of  inge- 
nuiiy  or  science.  Various  readers  will  be  amused  in  various 
ways  by  the  perusal  of. this  volume.     The  plates  are  very  pretty, 

?ud  in  no  small  degree  illustrate  the  observations  of  the  work. 
)ur  author  treats  of  the  origin,  the  modification,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  clouds ;  indications  of  future  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther ; 
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iher  ;  and  the  influence  of  all  its  varieties  upon  organized  bodies ; 
with  observations  on  the  regimen  to  be  pursued  in  the  various 
diseases  resulting  from  such  changes.  Now  although  we  are 
far  from  agreeing  with  our  author  in  his  opinions  upon  all 
these  subjects,  upon  some  of  which  he  has  suffered  his  judg- 
ment to  run  wild,  we  cannot  in  justice  deny  him  tlie  credit  of 
having  written  an  original,  useful,  and  very  amusing  volume. 


Art.  XV.  A  Visit  to  Paris  in  IS  1 4.     By  John  Scot',  Editor 
of  the  Champion.     Svo.     pp.  40y.      12s.     1815. 

J?  ROM  the  editor  of  a  Sunday  paper,  we  expected  little  worthy 
of  our  attention,  and  that  little  calling  for  our  reprobation.  \Ve 
were  agreeably  disappointed  however  in  the  present  work.  The 
views  of  French  society  and  manners  are  in  great  measure  origi- 
nal, the  comparison  of  them  with  the  English  just,  and  the 
principles  unexceptionable.  The  follow  nig  lerlections  upon  the 
superior  decency,  as  it  is  termed,  of  Paris,  have  more  origina- 
lity than  any  that  we  have  seen,  nor  are  they  more  original 
than  just.  After  speaking  of  the  Palais  Royale,  the  -author 
observes 

"  It  is  very  certain,  that  if  there  were  any  similar  places  of  re- 
sort in  London,  such  abominable  conduct  would  prevail  among 
them,  that  they  would  become  insufferable  nuisances  ; — whereas, 
in  Paris,  there  is  nothing  seen  painfully  to  offend  the  eye,  and  this 
is  enough  to  satisfy  the  Parisians  that  they  ought  not  to  shock  the 
mind.  But  the  truth  is,  that  grossness  ot  conduct  is  the  natural 
and  becoming  barrier  that  stands  between  virtue  and  vice, — it 
proves  that  the  two  are  kept  totally  distinct,  that  the  partizans  of 
the  latter  feel  themselves  proscribed,  rejected,  disowned  oy  the 
respectable.  They  thus  carry  with  them  the  brand  of  their  in- 
famy,— the  good  shudder  at  it  and  avoid  them, — they  disgust  in- 
stead of  alluring, — they  excite  a  horror  which  counteracts  the 
temptations  to  licentiousness.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  virtue  of  a  na- 
tion is  spurious  and  debased,  not  that  its  vice  is  scanty  and  un- 
aggravated,  when  its  manners  fail  strongly  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  worthy  and  the  reprobate.  Where  morals  are  gene- 
rally loose,  where  principles  are  unsc  tiled,  and  duties  ill  understood 
and  worse  practised,  the  most  vicious  will  assume  a  companionable 
decorum  of  behaviour,  for  they  will  feel  that  tneyare  not  much  out 
of  the  common  way ;  and,  being  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  com- 
munion with  ail  around  them,  their  iniquity  will  help  to  form  a 
generally  debased  standard,  instead  of  remaining  distinct  and  odi- 
ous, as  a  contrast  to  what  is  pure  and  valuable.  This  is  the  true 
secret  of  what  is  termed  the  superior  decency  of  Paris  in  some  re- 
spects : 
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cpects:— it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  any  one  instance  of  supe- 
vi. ray  in  what  is  good  ;— it  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  closer  regard  to 
the  nuptial  contract,  in  a  higher  sense  of  what  is  honourable  in  trans- 
actions between  man  and  man,  or  in  abstinence  from  sensual  indul- 
gences. No,  in  each  and  all  of  these  respects,  the  French  are 
pofcoriously  less  strict  than  the.  English  :  -but  their  prostitutes  are 
better  behaved,  and  their  public  assemblages  are  not  so  boisterous, 

the  causes  of  which  are,  that  their  women  of  the  town  are  less  a 

peculiar  class  than  those  of  England,  and  that  the  fjuiet  and  comfort 
of  their  homes  are  less  sacredly  preserved,  and  fondly  esteemed." 
P.  162. 

In  his  chapter  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  French  fe- 
males, the  same  tiain  of  thought  is  applied  in  a  still  stronger 
manner. 

"  One  effect  of  what  I  have  been  describing  is,  that,  amidst  this 
general  profligacy,  the  grosser  features  of  vice  arc  not  frequently 
seen.  A  woman  who  swerves  from  her  sex  s  point  of  honour  in 
•England,  is  aware  that  she  has  committed  an  unpardonable  offence, 
and  the  coarseness  of  depravity  ensues  from  the  very  consciousness 
pi'  the  enormity  of  her  crime.  But  it  is  very  different  in  France. 
A  female  there  who  has  committed  adultery,  regards  herself,  and 
is  regarded  by  others,  as  not  more  culpable  than  if  she  were  a  little 
too  extravagant,  or  too  addicted  to  play,  or  rather  fond  of  going 
from  home.  Her  mind,  therefore,  experiences  little,  if  any  altera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  her  person  :  it  is  but  little, 
or  rather  not  at  all,  worse  than  it  was  before.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  this  is  a  better  state  of  "disposition  and  feeling  than  usual. y 
exists  in  union  with  a  disregard  of  chastity  in  England,  but  how 
■Worthless  is  it  as  a  general  standard  of  the  female  heart, — and  is  it 
not  infinitely  better  to  meet  with  instances  of  gross  depravity,  as 
disgusting  exceptions  to  the  general  purity,  than  to  find  purity  no 
where,  and  every  where  a  dissoluteness,  insulting  and  confounding 
virtue  by  assuming  the  air  of  decency? 

"  This  leads  me  again  to  notice  what  I  have  before  referred  to 
— namely,  the  boast  of  the  French,  that  the  appearance  of  vice  in 
Paris  is  not  so  odious  as  in  London.  If  it  be  allowed  them  that 
their  wickedness  is  not  so  deformed,  yet  if  their  virtue  is  not  so 
fair,  the  worst  stigma  will  remain  with  them.  Where  women  com- 
mit adultery,  and  are  allowed  to  continue  in  good  society,  the  com- 
mon prostitutes  will  not  in  their  behaviour  shew  themselves  at  vari- 
ance with  the  observances  of  good  society.  Why  should  they  ? 
The  crowd  of  unfortunate  females  in  the  lobbies  and  boxes  of  the 
English  theatres,  forming,  as  it  certainly  does,  a  display  offensive 
to  decency,  is  adduced  sometimes  as  a  contrast  disgraceful  to  the 
nation,  against  the  decorum  of  behaviour  which  profligacy  pre- 
serves in  the  public  places  of  Paris.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
no  one  attempts  to  say,  that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  profligacy 
collected  together  in  the   latter  assemblies; — but  it  assimilates  itself 

more 
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more  to  the  general  manners,  it  lives  on  an  easier  and  more  com- 
municable footing  with  all  around  it.  Now  the  truth  is,  that,  for 
all  the  interests  of  virtue,  this  is  the  most  fatal  public  symptom  of 
the  two  The  offensive  shew  in  our  theatres  is  highly  disgraceful 
to  the  managers  who  build  conveniences  for  this  description  of  per- 
sons, that  they  may  derive  a  profit  from  assisting  the  vicious  inter- 
course in  question, — but  one  of  its  most  certain  effects  is  to  fill  the 
breast  of  the  youthful  female,  who  is  not  corrupted,  with  horror, 
and  to  strengthen  it  against  every  seduction,  which.,  by  any  possi- 
bility, might  end  in  reducing  her  to  so  frightful  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion. She  sees  the  votaries  of  pleasure  in  an  awful  state  of  defor- 
mity and  abandonment,  and  if  the  Greeks  found  it  efficacious,  to 
confirm  their  young  men  in  habits  of  temperance,  to  expose  slaves 
before  them  in  the  brutality  to  which  drunkenness  reduces,  surely 
it  must  be  still  more  admonitory  and  alarming  to  a  young  girl  of 
delicate  feeli'j'zs  and  refined  manners,  to  see  her  own  sex  exposed 
in  loathsomeness  and  misery  to  the  insolence  and  coarseness  of  the 
other. 

"  The  dangerous  seduction  is  in  Paris,— where  the  harlot  sits 
beside  the  girl  of  virtue,  pretty,  demure,  attentive  to  the  play,  and 
coquetting  with  the  surrounding  beaux.  The  young  lady  is  sensi- 
ble that  this  woman  does  little  more  than  her  mamma  does,  and 
she  sees  no  difference  in  their  carriage.  The  men  behave  alike 
respectfully  to  both  ;  they  are  both,  then,  entirely  on  an  equality 
to  the  eye,  and  pretty  nearly  so  to  the  understanding. 

"  It  is,  I  repeat,  most  essential  to  the  preservation  of  virtue,  that 
the  distinction  between  it  and  vice  should  he  strongly  marked.  It 
certainly  is  not  so  in  France:  they  unite  with  each  other,  and  this 
is  an  union  which  must  be  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  best  party 
to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the  extension,  without  lessen- 
ing  the  mischiefs  of  the  worst.''     P.  252. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  masterly  and  good,  and  we  give 
great  credit  to  the  sound  principles  of  morality,  and  the  just 
views  of  human  nature  by  which  it  is  dictated.  The  ganmig 
tabk-s  are  described  in  language  animated  and  just. 

"  Gaming,  in  every  country  sufficiently  injurious,  in  this  is  ren- 
dered doubly  destructive  from  the  small  sums  that  may  be  staked. 
At  the  first  tables  with  which  the  Palais  Itoyal,  and  indeed  almost 
every  district  of  Paris,  abounds,  and  to  some  of  which  females  are 
admitted  as  tvell  as  men,  so  small  a  sum  as  two  francs,  or  twenty 
pence,  may  be  staked.  The  evil  of  this  will  easily  be  seen;  every 
artisan  who  can  earn,  every  shopman  or  apprentice  who  can  purloin 
that  sum,  may  try  his  fortune  at  the  gaming  table  ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this  encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  play,  the  government 
provides  in  the  course  of  every  year,  not  Jess  than  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eight}/  lotteries,  one  of  which  is  drawn  nearly  every  other 
day,  and  in  which  persons  may  purchase  even  for  the  small  sum  of 
eix-pence  ; — the  consequence  is,  that  the  family  of  many  a  labourer 

is 
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is  frequently  deprived  of  its  daily  food,  to  indulge  this  vile  spirit  of 
gambling,  which  the  vile  policy  of  the  government  has  created  and 
fostered?  All  this  evil  is  tolerated  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue  which 
appears  almost  inconsiderable.  The  produce  of  the  gaming-houses, 
and  places  of  debauchery,  for  they  are  all  taxed,  do  not,  according 
to  Monsieur  Pichon,  amount  to  more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
francs,  or  about  600,0001.  per  annum.  Formerly  they  were  farmed 
for  twelve  millions  per  annum.  The  individual  who  rented  them, 
retired  with  a  fortune  of  thirty  millions,  and  now  resides  on  a  do- 
main which  he  has  purchased,  and  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon.  At  present  the  tables  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  may  equal  the  whole  estimate  of  Monsieur 
Pichon ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  profit  derived, 
there  is  no  man  who  must  not  see,  that  when  balanced  against  the 
loss  of  national  morals,  the  sum  is  contemptible  indeed. 

"  On  entering  these  horrid  places,  you  are  first  startled  by  the 
preparation  of  taking  from  you  your  hat  and  stick  in  the  anti-cham- 
ber : — when  you  proceed  into  the  rooms  where  they  play,  your 
heart  is  withered  by  anxious  looks,  and  a  heated  stillness,  rendered 
more  impressive  by  the  small  interruptions  given  to  it  by  the  sudden 
sharp  click  of  a  bit  of  wood,  which  intimates  that  the  winner  is 
seizing  his  money.  Of  all  popular  vices,  gaming  is  the  most  odious 
and  deadly  :  it  is  opposed  to  all  social  feelings, —  it  renders  even 
extravagance  selfish,  and  improvidence  mean  ; — it  stifles  kindness 
in  proportion  as  it  encourages  hope ; — it  gives  to  the  disposition  a 
sharp,  edgy,  contracted  character,  and,  while  it  ruins  the  circum- 
stances more  fatally  and  surely  than  any  other  illicit  pursuit,  it 
throws  neither  pomp  nor  pathos  around  the  downfall  /»bout  these 
hellish  tables,  half-pay  officers,  private  soldiers,  clerks,  and  ex- 
employes,  are  seen  in  a  desperate  contention  with  treacherous  for- 
tune: — the  expression  of  the  face,  as  the  trembling  hand  puts  down 
the  piece  of  money,  is  awful;-  one  piece  follows  another, — gold  is 
succeeded  by  silver,  and,  from  five  franc  coins,  the  unfortunate 
wretch  is  reduced  to  the  risk  of  a  single  franc.  lie  loses  it,  and 
leaves  the  room  with  a  face  that  bespeaks  him  drained  and  despe- 
rate. For  what  atrocity  is  he  not  now  prepared  ?  rl  he  appearance 
of  women  at  these  tables  is  still  more  horrible: — their  sex  which  is 
so  susceptible  of  lovely  appearances,  natural  and  moral,  seems 
equally  calculated  to  display  the  features  ot  deformity  in  their  most 
revolting  aspects."     P.  167. 

We  can  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers  as  exhibiting 
u  more  perfect  vu  w  of  French  manners  and  French  tempers, 
than  any  beok  we  have  yet  seen.  The  language  is  bold  and 
animated,  such  as  is  dictated  by  an  honest  abhoirence  of  vice 
•and  treachery ;  arid  the  reflections  are  generally  marked  both 
y.'Ah  origmaiity  and  justice. 
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Art.  XVI.     The  Anglers  Guide.     Bu  T.  F.  Salter.    8vo. 
300  pp-     Plates.     10s.  Od.     Tegg.     1815. 

.AS  a  practical  book  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  which  we  have 
seen,  and  will  prove  a  most  useful  companion  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  angler.  To  those  indeed  who  have  neither  pa- 
tience nor  inclination  to  follow  this  occupation,  the  natural 
history  of  the  various  English  fish  will  prove  highly  amusing. 
Every  point  which  can  concern  the  angler  is  touched  upon  with 
much  judgment  and  skill ;  the  descriptions  of  the  various  rivers, 
the  acts  of  parliament  respecting  fishing,  observations  on  the 
weather,  and  directions  for  the  recovery  of  the  drowned  are  all 
given  in  detail.  The  plates  are  excellent,  and  combine  with 
the  rest  to  make  this  volume  a  very  useful  and  instructive 
work. 


Art.  XVfl.  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,  with  a  concise 
Abridgment  of  the  Game  Laics.  lgoio.  150  pp.  Johnson. 
1814. 

A  VERY  useful  manual  of  instructions  for  sportsmen,  young 
and  old,  from  which  many  useful  hints  may  be  derived,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  other  places.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  with 
how  much  earnestness  the  author  writes;  forsaking  the  simple 
didactic,  he  rises  into  the  hortatory  and  sublime,  indulging  him- 
self in  the  frequent  use  of  the  prosopopeia.  Do  not  let  him  be 
alarmed  at  the  word,  it  is  not  Greek  tor  a  poacher,  it  meiely 
signifies  (in  sporting  language)  levelling  your  gun  at  a  single 
bird,  and  not  shooting  at  random.  The  character  of  our 
author's  st}le  will  be  seen  in  the  following  instructions  respecting 
snipes  and  woodcocks. 

"  A  real  good  sportsman  will  feel  more  gratified  by  killing-  a 
woodcock  or  a  few  snipes,  than  bags  full  of  game,  that  have  been 
reared  on  his  own  neighbour's  estate  ;  and  one,  who  is  not  so  dis- 
posed, may  be  safely  condemned  as  an  errant  pot  hunter  ! 

"  The  pursuit  of  woodcocks  may  be  termed  the  fox  hunting  of 
shooting — but  that  of  snipes  is  declined  by  many,  who  plead  their 
inability  to  kill  them,  than  which,  nothing  may  be  easier  acquired, 
by  a  pretty  good  shot. 

"•  If  they  spring  from  nearly  under  your  feet,  remain  perfectly 
unconcerned,  till  they  have  done  hci.sting,  and  then  bring  up  your 
gun  and  jirc ;-  but,  if  you  present  it  in  haste,  they  so  tease  and 
flurry,  that  you  become  nervous,  and,  from  a  sdrt  of  panic,  can- 
not bring  the  (run  up  to  a  proper  aim.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
-T  they 
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they  rise  at  moderate  distance,  dotcn  with  them,  before  they  login 
thi  evolutions.  When  they  cross,  be  sure  to  fire  tvcll  forward, 
and  I  if  you  possibly  can)  select  a  My  day  for  thus  amusement; 
as  snipes  then  usually  lie  better,  and,  on  bemg  sprung,  Aa*g  ^amrf 
the  wind,  and  become  a  good  mark."     P.  80. 


Akt.JXVTII.  The  Magic  of  Wealth  ;  a  Novel  in  three  Volumes. 
'  Ma  T.  S.  Surr,  Author  of  a  Winter  in  London.     12mo. 
Cadelland  Davies.      1815. 

THOUGH  evidently  a  hurried  and  hasty  production,  this  is  a 
ifovel  with  116  ordinary  degree  of  merit.  'I  here  is  much  insight 
into  character,  with  a  very  fair  share  of  humour.  The  »tory  is 
tolerably  interesting,  but  rather  improbable;  this  circumstance 
however  is  rather  in  its  favour.  The  hero  is  mighty  mysterious 
for  the  two -first  volumes  ;  till  at  last  he  turns  out  to  be  a  pro- 
tegee of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  considers  still  to  be  at  the  bottom 
or  all  the  mighty  movements  in  the  political  world  ;  and  al- 
though their  order  was  nominally  abolished  by  Ganganelli,  yet 
that- their  iuiluence  still  continues  unabated.  The  education  of 
the  hero  in  the  Vatican,  and  his  Midden  mission  U>  Naples,  forms 
a  wild  and  interesting  story  :  it  does  not  blend  however  with 
English  scenery  and  manners  ;  we  wish  therefore  that  Mr.  Suit 
luid  made  a  separate  tale  out  of  this  part  of  the  work;  with  a 
lit'tJe  pains  such  a  history  might  be.  rendered  exceedingly  amus- 
ing. As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Sun's  powers,  in  the  humourous, 
we  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  opening  of  the  tale. 

"  Peter  Pcrryman,  of  Cheapside,  London,  haberdasher,  milli- 
ner, and  lace-man,  was  of  slender  form,  and  sallow  countenance; 
rather  more  than  five  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  six  years  old. 

"  Each  week-day  morning1,  ere  Bow  Church  clock  stvuck  nine, 
Peter  had  constantly  received  the  last  touches  of  the  barber's 
comb,  had  wiped  the  powder  from  his  jessamine  cheeks,  and 
formed  the  rose  of  muslin  beneath  his  chin.  Then,  ere  the  pow- 
dering gown  was  changed  for  the  smart  blue  frock,  or  the  red 
morocco  slippers  gave  place, to  the  tasselled  Hessian  boots,  it  was 
the  custom  of  this  Grand  Monarque  des  Modes,  to  strut  for  half  an 
hour,  up  and  down  the  shop.  There,  with  all  the  majesty  of 
millinery  power,  he  issued  forth  the  order  of  the  day  to  several 
pretty  girls,  and  girl-like  boys,  his  female  and  effeminate  appren, 
t-ces,  exciting  emulation  in  each  breast  to  measure  ribands  faster 
than  their  fellows. 

"  At 
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"  At  one  time  he  would  slyly  sow  the  seeds  of  avarice  in  their 
young  minds,  by  hinting — ■ 

That  when  they  to  the  ladies  made  their  court, 
While  simp'ring,  they  should  snip  an  inch  too  short. 

Then  shifting  the  subject  of  his  counsels  from  the  science  of  attack 
to  that  of  defence,  with  deep  sagacity  he  would  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  the  ambuscades  of  well-dressed  shop-lifters,  forged 
notes,  and  counterfeit  Bank  tokens. 

"  One  morning,  while  Ferryman  was  thus  parading  and  ha- 
ranguing, his  oration  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  dirty 
lad,  who  enquired  which  was  Mr.  Perryraan's  shop. 

"  '  This  is  the  shop,  and  I  am  Mr.  Ferryman.  What  do  you  want 
with  me,  boy  I   Who  are  you  i  Where  do  j'ou  come  from  I* 

"  '  I'm  Boots  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  Grace-church-street,  Sir. 
JJere's  a  letter  for  you.' 

"  '  A  letter  ! — Spread  Eagle  ! — A  letter  for  me  !' 

"  '  Yes,  Sir ;  a  gentleman  that  coined  in  just  now,  in  the  Yarmouth 
coach,  sent  me  off  with  it.' 

"  '  Bless  me!  very  odd!'  said  Mr.  Perryman,  taking  the  letter 
between  his  ringer  and  thumb ;  for  the  boy  had  soiled  it  not  a 
little  with  his  shoe-blacking  hands.  Perceiving,  however,  that  it 
was  really  addressed  to  him,  he  drew  forth  from  the  pocket  of  his 
white  dimity  waistcoat  a  shining  pair  of  finger-forceps,  clipped  the 
paper  round  the  wax,  unfolded  the  envelope,  and  read  thus  : — 

"  '  The  person  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  letter,  waits  for  Mr, 
Perrvman  at  the  inn,  to  which  the  bearer  will  conduct  him.' 

"  In  the  superscription  of  the  letter  Mr.  Perryman  instantly  re- 
cognized the  hand-writing  of  a  very  useful  acquaintance,  resident 
at  Brussels,  through  whose  ingenuity,  combined  with  his  own,  it 
sometimes  happened,  that  French  laces,  gloves,  and  fans,  found 
their  way  into  Cheapside  without  the  customary  ceremonials  of  the 
officers  established  by  government  to  superintend  the  arrival  of  all 
foreign  fineries.  Eagerly  therefore  he  tore  open  the  letter,  which 
Jse  flattered  himself  was  the  harbinger  of  some  new  stroke  of  illicit 
success  ;  but  was  surprised  to  read — "     Vol.  I.     P-  E 


Art.  XIX.  Display.  A  Tale  for  Young  People.  By 
Jane  Taylor.  12mo.  pp.  214.  6s.  Taylor  and  Hessey. 
ISlo. 

X^EING  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  conversion  of  two  young 
ladies  to  the  party ;  one  of  whom  having  no  religion  before, 
was  somewhat  the  better;  and  the  other,  being  of  a  devotional 
turn  of  mind,  was  somewhat  infinitely  the  worse  for  the  change. 
The  patty  however  will  consider  Mrs.  Taylor  as  a  zealous  but 

rather 
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rather  an  indiscreet  friend,  as  she  has  in  this  very  tale  most 
unwittingly,  but  most  unequivocally  exposed  all  the  little  and 
low  arts  or'  which  such  sort  of  families  resort,  to  make  converts 
of  their  neighbourhood.  Wc  particularly  admire  the  very  tender 
and  gefltfe  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Taylor  expresses  her  dis- 
approbation of  a  private  conventi»  »e,  which  one  of  the  heroines 
is  in  the  habit  of  attending,  before  she  is  converted  to  the 
school  of  a  more  delicate  and  accomplished  fanaticism. 

u  Well  had  it  been  for  Elizabeth  if  she  had  made  as  good 
vise  of  these  rrveetihgs  as  many,  as  most  of  those  did  who  fre- 
quented them.  But  unfortunately,  she  only  imitated  what  was 
not  worth  imitating.  She  soon  acquired  a  facility  in  using  the 
phrases  current  among  these  poor  people,  and  even  caught  some- 
thing pf  their  particular  looks  and  gestures.  Those  peculiarities, 
which  while  they  too  easily  pass  among  some  as  signs  of  grace, 
among  others,  are  with  as  little  discrimination,  concluded  to  be 
the  symptoms  of  a  canting  hypocrisy  ;  but  which  are,  in  fact, 
often,  most  often,  the  genuine  and  natural  expressions  of  earnest 
sincerity,  uncontrolled  by  the  delicacy  which  teaches  the  edu- 
cated to  conceal  their  feelings. 

"  But,  truly,  the  least  agreeable  excrescences  which  are  pro- 
duced by  earnestness  in  religion,  are  more  reasonable,  and  ought 
to  be  less  offensive,  than  that  finished  air  of  indifference  which 
too  often  characterizes  politer  worshippers. 

"  When  a  poor  Christian  turns  the  key  upon  her  comfortless 
dwelling,  and  sets  off  with  her  lanthorn  and  her  Bible,  to  spend 
an  hour  in  thinking  and  hearing  of  a  place  where  there  will  be 
no  more  want,  it  is  not  surprising  if  she  be  more  deeply  interested 
and  affected  than  those,  who  leave  a  comfortable  drawing-room,  an 
intelligent  circle,  or  some  interesting  pursuit,  and  whose  *  joy  un- 
speakable* it  costs  them,  perhaps,  little  effort  to  conceal."     P.  58. 


Akt.  XX.  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Maps.  By 
Alexander  Jamieson.  8Vo.  187  pp.  Plates.  9s.  Law. 
1814. 

I  O  those  who  are  desirous  either  from  professional  engage- 
ments or  private  inclination  to  make  the  science  of  map-making 
their  study,  this  will  be  found  a  valuable  work.  The  several 
projections  of  tie  sphere  arc  accurately  described,  and  the 
principles  on  winch  they  rest,  are  laid  down  in  a  scientific  and 
useful  manner.  Upon  the  practical  construction  of  maps  the 
urs  .will  find  much  useful  information,  and  will  be  enabled 
I  -  n  m  easily  to  detect  the  errors  which  are  too  often  to  be 
found  even  in  the  best  of  maps  of  distant  countries, 
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A  Letter  to  the  Eight  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess.  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.  Low! 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  containing  Remarks  on  his  Lovd shirk's  Introduction  to  the 
Doctrine  oi  the  Trinity  and  to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  By  a  Clergyman  of 'tits; 
Church  of  England.     5s. 

The  True  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  England  considered,  in  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norwich.  By  the  Rev.  II.  Bailmrst,  L.  L.  B.  Archdeacon 
»f  Norwich,  &c.      Delivered  at  his  primary  Visitation  in  .May  1315.     4to.     3s. 

Messiah's  Advent ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Christ's  Manifestation  in  the  Flesh.     By  Samuel  Chase,  M.  A      Cto.     10s.  6d. 

The  Indecency  and  Unlawfulness  of  Baptizing  Children  in  Private,  without 
Necessity,  and  with  the  public  Form,  seriously  recommended  to  the  Consideration 
of  both  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Martin 
Strong,  M.A.  first  printed  iu  the  Year  1G92,  republished  in  1813.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Drake,  A.M.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  Philo,  in  Answer  to  his  Objection  against  an  Essay  against  Faith 
and  Works.  By  the  Author  of  that  Essay,  the  Rev.  James  Btresford,  Rector  of 
Kid  worth,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,     vs. 

Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  Practical,  with  illustrative  Notes,  and  an  Appendix, 
relating  to  the  Character  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  both  from 
other  Branches  of  the  Reformation,  and  from  the  modern  Church  of  Rome, 
By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.M.  Rector  of  Abington,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cushell. 
%vo.     10s. 

A  Serious  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Duties  of  the 
pastoral  Office,  in  a  Visitation  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Paul's  Co  vent-garden,  May  19,  1815,  before  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and: 
his  Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gumey,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand, 
&c.    is. 

The  Reciprocal  Advantages  of  an  Union  between  Church  and  State:  an  Assize 
Sermon,  preached  at  Stafford,  March  16, 1815,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Crockett,  M.A, 
of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Rector  of  Marlow,  in  Craven,  York- 
shire.    2s. 

Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations,  with 
Notes  and  illustrations.  By  Sir  Henry  xMoncrielf  WeUwood,  Bart.  D.D.  8vo. 
1.2s. 

The  Church  in  Danger  :  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Yates,  B.D.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  Rector  of  Ashen,  &c 
8vo.     5s. 

A  third  Address  to  the  Persons  calling  themselves  Unitarians,  on  Mr.  Beisham's 
Inaccuracies,  on  the  false  Foundations  of  Unitarianism,  and  on  the  Mean? 
employed  to  Support  it,  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  Unitarian  Societies.    6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  some  Passages  in 
the  Reports  of  two  Speeches  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  his  Lordship,  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  to  the  Church  Missionary  Association  and  Auxiliary 
J3iblc  Society.     By  Robert  Forby,  M.A.  Rector  of  Fincham,  Norfolk.     3s 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  at  the  Visitation  of 
Archdeacon  lllingworth,  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  afterwards  on  the  2d  of  June,  at 
the  Visitation  of  the  Bishop.  By  George  Scobell,  D.D.  Rector  of  Brattleby, 
&c.  &cc,     Is. 

A  Parochial  Vicar's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Beisham's  Letters,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  which  animadverted  on  his  Lordship's  Charge, 
delivered  in  the  Year  1814.     3s. 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  Christian  Teuv 
perance  and  Self-denial,  by  the  late  George  Campbell,  D.D.  Principal  of  Maris- 
chal  College,  Aberdeen,  with  some  Account  of  the  Lite  and  Writings  of  the 
Author.  By  the  Rev.  George  Skene  Keith,  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire.  %  VcN. 
8.vo.     ll,  Is. 
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Memoirs  of  Military  Surgery.  By  D.  I.  Larry,  M.D.  Chief  Inspector  General 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  French  Armies,  &c.  Containing  the  Practice 
of  the  French  military  Surgeons  during  rbt?  principal  Campaigns'  at  iht  me  War, 
abridged  and  translated  from  the  French,  by  John  Waller,  Surgeon  of  the  Rpyal 
Navy.     Part  I.     9s. 

Observations  on  the  Use  of  Caustic  Alkali  in  ScrOphnla  and  other  Chronic 
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Art.  f.     Sermo?is,  by  Christopher  Jfordwor'h,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Bocking.     2  vols.     8vo.     18s.     Rivmgions.     1815 

OUR  sentiments  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  constant  and 
continued  publication  of  such  sermons,  as  are  calculated  to  display 
the  doctrines,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of  Christianity,  have 
been  too  lately  declared  to  require  any  repetition  in  this  place. 
Could  our  arguments  be  strengthened  by  any  additional  consider- 
ation, it  would  arise  from  the  advantage  resulting  not  to   the 
readers  only,  but  also  to  the  authors.     A  powerful  stimulus  is] 
applied  by  these  means  to  the  industry  and  to  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  desire  of  literary  distinction,  acting  as  aa  able  sub- 
sidiary to  the  motives  and  the  discharge  of  their  more  sacred  du- 
ties, inspires  them  with  activity  and  vigour  in  the  composition 
of  such  exhortations  and  instructions  as  are  required  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  ever  varying  errors  and  profligacies  of  the 
age.     With  a  view,  however  distant,  of  submitting  their  compo- 
sitions to  the  press,  they  are  willing  to  expend  more  thought 
upon  the  subject,  more  accuracy  upon  the  structure,  and  more 
pains  upon  the  style,  than  if  their  labours,  having  answered  the  im- 
mediate purposes  of  delivery,  were  to  be  consigned  lo  the  dark-* 
ness  and  dust  of  the  closet,  there  to  remain  till,  after  the  regular 
interval  of  repose,  the  revolving  year  shall  again  give  them  their 
turn  in  the  pulpit, 

Rursus  et  incipient  in  corpora  velle  reverti, 

$gain  and  again  to  undergo  the  customary  operations  of  moul- 
dering and  revival.  For  it  is  upon  ordinary  occasions  only  that 
the  activity  of  the  clergy  is  roused  and  their  energy  increased  by 
the  habit  of  publication  ;  but  when  any  extraordinary  event  de- 
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inands  their  interference  ;  when  infidelity  or  fanaticism  start  u^ 
in   some  new   and    destructive    form  ;    when    licentiousness   or 
cr'nnti  are  armed  with  some  novel  fascination  and  power,  then  it 
is  that  they  descend  into  the  field  of  battle,  not  as  raw  recruits, 
but  as  veterans  in  the  contest,  and  present  a  formidable  and  un- 
broken phalanx  against  the  foe.     We  trust  therefore  that  the  Jime 
w  ill'Vver  come,  when  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  shall 
cease  to  exercise  their  talents  in  the  frequent  publication  of  those 
compositions,  which  the  judgment  cither  of  themselves  or  of 
their  congregations  may  consider  worthy  of  being  presented  to 
the  world.     There  are  few,  very  few  volumes  which  have  not 
been  of  much  advantage  either  to  their  authors  or  to  their  rea- 
ders ;  for  if  they  have  failed  in  instructing  and  reforming  the 
latter,  they  have  at  least  awakened  the  activity,  and   animated 
the  exertions  of  the  former. 

In  another  point  of  view  also,  peculiar  to  the  present  clay,  wfe 
are  happy  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  labour  and  assiduity  of 
the  clergy  in  this  department  of  their  profession.  When  a 
parti/  exists,  who  sometimes  by  sly  insinuation,  sometimes  by 
language  more  unreserved,  prefer  an  unceasing  charge  against 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  of  neglecting  the  doctrines,  and  in- 
validating the  powers  of  that  Gospel,  of  which  they  are  the  mi- 
nisters and  stewards,  they  are  called  upon  most  solemnly  to>  meet 
and  to  answer  the  accusation.  It  has  been  met  with  spirit — - 
answered  with  success.  That  answer  stands  recorded  not  in 
•words  alone  but  in  deeds  ;  in  the  publications  of  the  clergy  of 
the  present  day,  in  their  sermons,  in  their  tracts,  in  their  lec- 
tures, in  their  controversies,  forming  altogether  such  a  body  of 
Christian  theology,  as  would  have  done  honour  to  the  best 
ages  of  the  Church.  We  speak  not  of  the  ability  which  may  be 
conspicuous  in  their  writings,  as  this,  however  great,  is  not  the 
point  under  consideration  ;  but  we  speak  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples declared,  the  Christian  motives  inculcated,  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith  sustained.  Every  volume  of  theology  that  appears,  is 
a  new  and  triumphant  refutation  of  so  gross  and  so  unfounded  a 
charge.  From  their  cold  and  systematic  neglect  of  such  fre- 
quent and  such  overpowering  testimonies,  and  from  their  deter- 
mined and  practical  perseverance  in  the  charge,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  party  wish  that  such  a  charge  were 
true.  The  only  excuse  that  we  can  frame  in  their  favour  is  the 
supposition  that  their  wishes  in  this  case  bias  their  better  judg- 
ment. They  have  established,  by  a  self-erected  charter,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Christian  faith  within  their  own  Masonic  circle  ;  any 
proclamation  of  the  same  high  doctrines  by  the  uninitiated  is  an 
infringement  of  their  patent,  and  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their 
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power.  They  are  slow  to  suspect  even  the  existence  of  such  a 
calamity,  fearing  least  the  very  acknowledgment  should  accele- 
rate its  progress. 

"  Tarde  quce  credit  a  liedunt 
Credimus." 

To  the  long  and  venerable  list  of  those  who  have  come  for- 
ward, by  their  writings,  to  bear  witness  to  the  sound  and  evan- 
gelical doctrines  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  we 
shall  with  pleasure  add  the  name  of  Dr.  Wordsworth.  A 
clearer  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of  the  puritanical  party  could 
not  be  produced  than  the  volumes  before  us.  There  is  not  a 
page  which  breathes  not  the  pure  and  vital  spirit  of  Christianity, 
untainted  by  the  intoxicating  vapours  of  low  and  canting  fanati- 
cism. The  high  ground  of  the  Gospel  is  wisely  taken,  and  re- 
solutely maintained.  It  is  this  alone  which  can  add  power  to 
precept,  and  success  to  exhortation. 

The  great  chaiacterislic  of  these  sermons  is  perfect  simpli- 
city ;  they  are  primarily  intended  by  their  author  for  the  use  of 
families,  hence  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  both  to  common  and 
to  mixed  congregations.  The  subjects  which  Dr.  Wordsworth 
has  selected  are  such  as  in  themselves  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  every  rank  and  condition  of  his  Christian  brethren. 
The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  first 
volume. 

I.  The  Leprosy  of  Naaman.  II.  The  Leprosy  of  Gehazi.  Ill; 
Jesus  raises  from  the  Dead  the  Widow's  Son  of  Nain.  IV.  The 
Christian  delivered  from  Condemnation.  V.  The  Flesh  and  the 
Spirit.  VI.  The  Woman  of  Canaan.  VII.  Demas  and  Paul. 
VIII.  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  IX.  The  Ten  Lepers.  X.  A 
Christian  Comment  on  the  Sixth  Commandment.  XI.  The 
Gergesenes.  XII.  Christ  purges  the  Temple.  XIII.  The 
Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep.  XIV.  The  Parable  of  the  Tares. 
XV.  The  Unforgiving  Servant.  XVI.  Herod,  Herodias  and 
her  Daughter. 

From  this  catalogue  the  reader  will  observe,  that  but  four  of 
the  sermons  in  this  volume  are  professedly  upon  abstract  texts, 
the  remaining  twelve  are  founded  either  upon  parables  or  parti- 
cular histories.  We  highly  approve  of  this  plan,  as  peculiarly 
calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  every  class  and  description  of 
hearers.  The  inferences,  both  doctrinal  as  well  as  practical, 
which  are  deduced  from  histories  and  parables,  are  listened  to 
with  more  general  eagerness,  and  are  retained  with  much  greater 
fidelity  than  those  which  spring  from  abstract  or  general  texts. 
"The  instructions  which  are  thus  interwoven,  and  appear  to  arise 
from  the  events  of  the  story,  not  only  by  their  familiarity  create 
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an  immediate  interest,  but  supply  also  a  sort  of  technical  memory 
in  their  application.  In  addition  to  this,  the  case  of  another  is 
much  more  easily  represented  to  a  man's  understanding,  and 
brought  home  to  his  heart  than  his  own.  Example  is  the 
school  of  mankind,  and  they  will  be  effectually  taught  in  no 
other.  This  was  the  plan  pursued  by  Him,  who  knew  all  the 
intricacies  of  our  moral  composition  much  better  ihan  ourselves, 
and  was  much  more  skilled  in  applying  the  remedies.  It  is  for 
the  Christian  minister  in  this,  as  in  every  other  point,  to  follow 
the  steps  of  his  Lord,  to  enlarge  upon  the  parables  which  he  da. 
Iivered,  and  closely  to  adopt  the  method  which  he  pursued. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  appears  eminently  succes  ii*l  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  circumstances  of  the.  history  or  parable  to  the  se- 
veral conditions  of  his  hearers.  Thus,  for  instance,  after  having 
■enlarged  upon  the  history  of  Naaman,  he  thus  contim 

"  What  was  it,  I  would  ask,  which  brought  about  the  conver- 
sion, and  with  that,  as  we  trust,  the  everlasting  salvation  of  Naa- 
man ?  It  was  his  leprosy.  That  bodily  malady  led  to  the  healing 
of  his  soul. 

"  Is  there  then  any  amongst  you  who  suffers  under  any  wasting 
sickness,  loathsome  disease,  or  grievous  distemper  of  body,  as 
Naaman  did — take  courage.  Be  not  utterly  cast  down.  Do  but, 
as,  in  the  end,  he  did,  and  you  will  find  all  the  blessings  contained 
in  his  history  fully  accomplished  in  yourselves. 

"  There  is  a  Prophet  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  there  is  an  unerring 
Physician  to  whom  ye  may  repair ;  and  he  has  promised  expressly 
to  all  that  come  unto  him,  and  comply  with  his  instructions,  that 
they  shall  find  health  and  everlasting  salvation.  Indeed,  the 
health  of  the  body  may  not  be  restored  to  you  for  a  time ;  I  mean, 
not.  even  during  this  life,  as  we  call  it ;  but  it  shall  be  so  hereafter. 
Everlasting  health  shall  be  granted  you,  both  to  body  and  soul. 
Take  courage  then,  and  have  hope.  Bear  up  patiently  under  your 
burden.  The  time  here  is  but  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Whea 
that  is  once  over,  no  pain,  no  memory,  or  regret  on  that  account 
shall  molest  you,  for  ever.  Nay,  what  cause  shall  ye  not  have  for 
rejoicing,  if  your  affliction  here,  which  is,  as  it  were,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, shall  work  out  for  you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  ?  What  will  it  then  signify,  that  ye  have  had  on 
earth  irksome  nights  and  wearisome  days ;  and  that  your  condition 
has  been  painful  to  yourselves  and  others  ?  Therefore,  be  not  too 
much  discouraged  ;  but  take  in  good  part  the  chastisement  of  the 
Lord.  Fix  your  hope  in  him,  and  ye  shall  never  be  forsaken. 
Let  it  be  your  main  care  to  obey  his  will,  whether  it  be  in  doing  or 
suffering.  So,  in  due  time,  your  health,  youth,  and  strength, 
shall  all  be  renewed  as  the  eagle's.  Christ  shall  change  your  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body :  and 
thea  ye  shall  be  beautiful  .as  the  dove,  in  the  sight  of  men  and 
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angels ;  and  crowns  of  everlasting  joy  shall  be  set  upon  your 
heads.  Then,  at  least,  shall  ye  rest  from  all  your  labours.  The 
worm  of  pain  shall  gnaw  you  no  more.  There  will  be  no  more 
sorrow  nor  shame  :  but  all  will  be  forgotten  for  ever :  or  will  be 
looked  back  upon  with  complacency  and  joy,  as  the  means,  and 
discipline,  through  which  God,  in  his  mercy  and  wisdom,  was 
pleased  to  make  trial  of  your  fidelity,  and  to  bring  you  to  himself." 
Vol.  I.  P.  9. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  enforces  with  great  earnestness  all  the  high 
and  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  corruption  of  our  nature, 
the  justification  by  faith,  and  the  sanctilication  by  the  Spirit. 
Upon  the  first  of  these  he  enlarges  in  his  Sermon  on  u  The 
Flesh  and  the  Spirit/'  with  much  justice  and  animation.  Were 
we  to  select  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence,  we  should  take  it  from 
the  following  passage. 

"  The  body  of  man  was  made,  at  the  first,  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground:  and  then  the  Almighty  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul :  and  when  he  was 
thus  created,  God  blessed  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  very  good. 
But  soon  alas !  he  fell  from  that  happy  estate.  Through  the  en- 
ticements of  Satan,  and  the  abuse  of  those  powers  of  free-will 
with  which  he  was  created,  he  brake  the  commandment  of  God, 
and,  incurring  the  punishment  threatened,  he  became  a  miserable 
prey  to  sin  and  death.  His  body  henceforth  becomes  the  seat 
of  pain  and  corruption  :  and  in  his  soul,  which  had  been  created 
after  the  divine  likeness,  the  image  of  God  is  sorely  marred  and 
defaced  ;  his  understanding  darkened ;  his  will  corrupted  ;  and  his 
passions  made  unruly,  rebellious  and  uncontrolable.  In  a  word, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  in  a  feeble,  short-lived,  afflicted  body, 
and  in  a  disturbed,  disordered  spirit,  he  bears  about  him,  in  his 
natural  state,  deeply  impressed,  the  marks  of  the  desertion,  dis- 
pleasure, and  judgment  of  God.  The  dread  sentence,  '  Thou 
shalt  surely  die,'  is  written  upon  him  in  vice  and  misery  here, 
in  decay  while  he  lives,  in  corruption  after  the  spirit  is  departed 
from  him  ;  and  in  fearful  forebodings  and  anticipations  of  what 
of  further  woe  and  destruction  may  befal  him,  in  another  state, 
hereafter."     Vol.  I.  P.  92. 

In  his  answer  to  those  suggestions  which  too  often  agitate, 
even  to  distraction,  the  wretched  victims  of  religious  melan- 
choly, who  are  daily  sacrificed  before  the  altar  of  fanaticism^ 
Dr.  Wordsworth  displays  much  ability. 

"  Should  any  man's  heart,  I  say,  suggest  to  him  these  dan- 
gerous imaginations,  then  let  him  know,  that  the  answer  here  also 
is  not  far  to  seek,  but  that  the  words  of  my  text  do,  in  the  second 
place,  imply,  that  we  shall  have  strength  given  us  from  above, 
whereby  we   may  be  enabled  to   persevere  in  the  path  to  life 
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and  Hory:  and  that  if  we  wander  astray  from  it,  the  fault  is  aH 
our  own  ;  God  our  Father  would  not  have  it  so  ;  and  our  perdition 
is  from  ourseives. 

"  The  primary  will  of  God  is  that  not  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  This  will  is  every  where 
made  known  to  us  in  Scripture,  and  is  laid  down  as  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  all  our  religion.  To  this  end,  God  points  out  to 
mankind  the  way  to  life  and  eternal  salvation  :  he  enables  them 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  to  judge  and  know,  each  man  for  himself, 
whether  he  is  in  the  road  that  leadeth  thither  ;  or  whether  his 
steps  are  tending  to  everlasting  destruction  and  misery.  And 
(which  is  the  third  remaining,  and  great  requisite  to  our  safety, 
and  everlasting  glory)  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life  and  strength  is 
always  ready  to  help  our  infirmities.  This  is  his  office  and  under- 
taking. God  has  promised  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them  that 
ask  him  ;  to  them  who  feel  their  necessities,  who  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  who  desire  more  strength,  and  sigh  for  a  closer 
communion  with  God.  We  Christians  especially  possess  these 
spiritual  promises.  The  dispensation  under  which  we  live  is  called 
peculiarly  the  administration  of  the  Spirit:  and  we  are  unceasingly 
invited  and  exhorted  to  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 
If  therefore  God  calls  and  exhorts  us  to  live,  it  is  with  a  sincere 
mind  and  purpose,  that,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  we  should  be  enabled 
so  to  do."     Vol.  I.  P.  102. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  education  of  daughters 
appear  applicable  to  every  condition  of  life.  We  ear- 
nestly wish  that  some  such  monitor  could  be  heard  amidst  the 
extending  circles  of  fashionable  life,  where  too  often  the  hand 
that  administers  the  poisoned  cup  of  dissipation  and  profligacy 
to  the  youth  and  innocence  of  a  daughter,  is  that  of  the  mother. 
The  cant  of  puritanism  but  confirms  the  infatuation  ;  the  words 
of  sobriety  and  truth  can  alone  dissolve  the  fatal  charm,  by 
placing  both  characters  and  things  in  that  just  and  reasonable 
point  of  view,  which  disarms  sophistry  of  its  delusion  and  con- 
tradiction of  its  power.  The  passage  to  which  we  alludo, 
occurs  in  the  sermon  upon  Herod,  Ilerodias,  and  her  daughter. 

"  Here  you  have  an  example  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  of 
ungodly  parents  over  their  children ;  of  the  education,  I  may  say, 
which  a  sinful  mother  gives  to  her  daughters.  I  do  not  affirm 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  think,  that  in  all  classes  of  life  indis- 
criminately, the  acquisition  of  pleasurable  and  elegant  accom- 
plishments, Is  to  be  condemned.  WThen  duly  directed  and  regu- 
lated, in  use  and  degree,  I  believe  these  attainments  to  be  so  far 
from  being  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  heaven,  that  to  me  they 
seem  in  entire  conformity  with  his  Providence,  who  clothes  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  endues  the  birds  of  the  air  \Aih  plumage  an4 
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gong,  and  deigns  to  speak  to  us  of  the  beauties,  the  movements, 
and  the  hymns  of  angels,  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  in  terrestrial 
images.  The  faculties  and  endowments  to  which  I  refer,  were 
designed  to  be  gracious  hand-maids  to  virtue :  and,  when  united 
with  purity  and  innocence,  are  still  stray  flowers  of  Paradise, 
that  may  teach  our  imaginations  what  man  once  was,  before  his 
Fall,  and  what  once  again,  the  Christian  man,  in  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, is  destined  to  become. 

"  But,  if  these  are  suffered  to  engage  the  mind  to  the  neglect 
of  more  substantial  endowments,  and  before  a  solid  foundation  has 
been  well  laid  in  religious  principles  and  impressions  :  if  these 
be  made  the  edifice  instead  of  the  ornament  of  insti'uction ;  if 
they  be  the  business,  and  not  merely  the  recreation  of  life  :  and 
still  further,  if  they  be  accompanied  by  frivolous  pursuits,  worldly 
counsels,  unchristian  desires,  and  ungodly  examples  and  habits 
in  the  parents — then  do  they  become  dangerous  gifts  indeed  ;  day 
by  day  they  minister  provocations  to  mere  vanity  and  folly,  and 
waste  of  life,  and  temptation,  and  sin.  The  song  leads  to  revelry, 
and  riot ;  and  the  dance  to  wantonness.  Then,  too  often  has  the 
daughter  cause  to  bewail  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and  externai 
acquirements.  They  have  alas!  but  too  fatally  tended  to  make 
her  the  murderer  of  her  own  soul,  and  that  of  others. 

"  Be  careful  then,  I  beseech  you,  parents,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  your  children's  education,  in  giving  them  religious  principles 
and  impressions.  Let  them  be  inured  to  sober,  serious,  and  good 
examples  at  home.  For  their  sakes  also,  as  well  as  for  your  own, 
endeavour  that  no  foolish,  no  idle,  or  sinful  word,  thought,  or 
action,  may  escape  from  you  :  but  let  your  demeanour  be  that  of 
persons  who  are  in  earnest  intent  on  doing  their  duty  in  the 
sight  of  God  here,  and  who  bear  in  mind,  all  the  while,  as  they 
journey  along,  that  they  are  strangers  and  pilgrims,  seeking  a 
better  country;  and  having  therefore  something  higher  in  pursuit; 
having  indeed  a  hope  full  of  immortality.  The  influence  which 
your  age  and  relation,  which  God  and  nature  give  you  over  your 
offspring,  let  it,  I  entreat  you,  be  exerted  for  good,  and  not  foe 
evil.  Let  them  feel  your  guiding  hand,  and  hear  your  direct.ng 
voice  behind  them,  saying,  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,'  when 
they  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  they  turn  to  the  left  *. 
So  the  son  shall  be  an  ornament  and  defence  unto  his  father ; 
and  the  daughter  a  grace  and  delight  to  her  that  bare  her.  So 
God  will  bless  your  fidelity  and  care.  So  at  least,  no  prayer, 
no  wise  counsel,  no  holy  example  shall  fall  to  the  ground.  All 
will  be  registered  in  heaven;  and  thou  hast  delivered  th  ineown 
soul".     Vol.  I.  P.  366. 

The  second  volume  contains  fourteen  Sermons.  I.  Christians 
niust  be  Doers  of  the  Word,  not  Hearers  only.     II.  St.  Peter's 

Isaiah  xxx.  2L 

Discourse 
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Discourse  upon  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  III.  The  Mote  and  the 
Beami  Luke  vi.  41,  42.  IV.  The  Christian  Law  of  Retalia- 
tion. V.  The  Qase  of  the  Father  of  the  Dumb  Demoniac. 
VI.  St  Paul  before  Felix.  VII.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 
VIII.  The  Widow  of  Z  irephath.  IX.  The  Ascension.  X.  Re- 
ligious Education  "historically  considered.  XI.  Before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
XII.  A  Holy  Family.  X1I1.  For  a  Parochial  Collection. 
XIV.  The  Death  of  Stephen  ;  a  Funeral  Sermon. 

The  Sermon  upon  Religious  Education  presents  not  only  an 
instructive,  but  a  very  interesting  history  of  religious  education 
in  this  kingdom.  Even  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  schools  were 
erected  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  ;  the  intentions  of 
that  ancient  and  illustrious  monarch  coinciding  with  the  wishes 
of  our  own  venerable  and  beloved  monarch.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  they  shall  be  fulfilled  ;  and  when  by  the 
iexertions  of  lhat  mighty  engine  of  good,  the  National  Society, 
every  child  shall  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our  pure  and 
primitive  Church,  and  in  that  book,  on  which  alone  they  are 
founded. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  :  its  claims  indeed  cannot  be 
stated  in  a  more  powerful  manner  than  in  his  Sermon  upon 
that  subject.  No  other  societies  are  mentioned  by  name  :  to 
which  of  them  therefore  the  following  observations  will  best 
apply,  we  leave  to  the  discernment  of  our  readers  to  discover. 

"  And  truly,  if  the  times  in  which  we  live,  be  distinguished  by 
those  extraordinary' effusions  of  the  divine  grace,  and  more  than 
common  gifts  of  the  divine  Providence,  which  some  believe,  O 
that  there  were  not  still  more,  the  most  afflicting  reasons  to  fear, 
that  in  too  many  respects,  the  celestial  bounty  is  marred  amongst 
■us,  on  all  hands,  by  earthly  intermixtures  of  zeal  not  according 
to  knowledge,  of  ostentation,  and  vain-glory,  of  faction,  and  in- 
subordination, of  a  pragmatical  self-importance,  and  a  craving 
after  human  praise  ;  insomuch  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  religious 
principle,  so  far  from  being  purified,  elevated,  and  confirmed,  is, 
it  is  to  be  greatly  feared,  in  a  rapid  course  of  becoming  lamentably 
debased,  and  deteriorated,  by  continual  large  accessions,  from 
the  most  carnal  and  secular  sources.     Vol.  II.  P.  257. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  description  of  a  Chris- 
tian family,  which'  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  interest  and  the 
admiration  of  the  reader. 

"  Thus  have  we  considered  separately  the  constituent  parts  of. 
a  holy  Christian  family :   the  aged,  those  in  the  middle  stage  of. 
life,  and  those  of  tender  years.     And  if  they  be  lovely  when  thus 
li"  .      divided,' 
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divided,  how  much  more  so,  when  considered  as  united  and 
blended  together  in  one  houshold  !  There  we  behold  the  old  and 
young  linked  together,  comforting  themselves,  strengthening  and 
edifying  one  another,  in  the  holy  bands  of  brotherly  love,  natural 
affection,  and  Christian  charity.  They  pray  together,  and  for  one 
another.  Together  they  read  the  Scriptures:  and  they  are  glad 
to  repair  together  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  search  of  needful 
help,  and  to  declare  his  goodness  and  mercy  to  the  children  of 
men.  They  bear  one  another's  burdens,  They  weep  together, 
and  rejoige  together  ;  and  live  together  in  unity  :  and  their  prayer 
is,  that  after  the}r  are  once  torn  asunder  here  and  divided,  they 
may  all  be  found  worthy  in  the  end  to  meet  again  together  in 
heaven,  a  happy  family,  no  more  to  part,  even  unto  everlasting; 
receiving  the  end  of  their  faith  the  salvation  of  their  souls. -—-$0 
indeed  it  shall  be,  through  his  might  who  is  gone  before.  And 
this  is  the  perfect  consummation  in  bliss  of  a  holy  family."  Vol.  II. 
P.  399. 

• 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  thus  given,  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  form  a  very  fair  estimate  of  what  he  is  to  expect 
in  these  two  volumes.  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
lives  and  writings  of  the  fathers  of  our  English  Church  than 
l)r.  Wordsworth,  as  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography  will  bear  a 
very  convincing  testimony.  From  the  frequent  study  of  these 
great  masters  in  theology,  in  many  passages  he  has  insensibly 
fallen  into  their  style,  and  presents  not  unfrequent  specimens 
sometimes  of  their  native  beauties,  and  occasionally  of  their 
quaintness  and  embarrassment.  Bat  notwithstanding  this,  the 
style  of  these  Sermons  may  be  pronounced  both  simple  and 
energetic,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  admirably  calculated 
to  promote  the  end  fur  which  they  were  designed.  We  trust 
that  they  will  frequently  be  resorted  to  by  those  among  the  clergy, 
whose  severe  and  constant  duty  renders  it  necessary  for  them 
occasionally  to  adopt  the  labours  of  ethers.  Wherever  these 
Sermons  are  either  read  or  preached,  they  cannot  fail  exciting 
those  scriptural  feelings,  and  of  producing  those  beneficial  effects, 
which  it  is  the  great  end  of  their  learned  author  to  promote. 


.Art.  II.  A  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  compre- 
hending an  Account  of  the  State  of  Learning  from  the  Close 
of  the  Reign  of  Augustus  to  its  Revival  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington.  4to.  7 28 pp.  Mawman. 

1814. 

•Jl  HIS  is  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  merit ;  and,  though  the 
subject  may  be  regarded  nearly  as  exhausted  by  writers  of  foreign 

countries 
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countries  as  well  as  of  our  own.,  and  the  merit  of  Mr.  Berington 
to  be  very  little  more  than  to  have  collected  under  one  view  all  the 
materials  which  lay  scattered  amongst  many  books  of  different 
languages,  yet  this  merit,  small  as  it  may  seem,  deserves  the 
highest  degree  of  praise.  Without  difficulty  or  expence,  the  rea- 
der has  now  become  possessed  of  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  fall 
and  revival  of  learning ;  without  perusing  hundreds  of  volumes, 
he  may  now  be  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  the  masters  who 
have  written  on  the  subject ;  by  sound  philosophy,  he  is  led  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  which  produced  those  astonishing  pheno- 
mena, he  may  witness  the  decay  and  follow  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  ,•  and  by  seeing  for  how  long  we  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  foreigners,  and  how  much  we  have  profited  by  their 
labours,  he  may  divest  himself  of  some  of  the  many  prejudices  so 
inherent  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman. — Too  justly  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  some  of  our  best  institutions,  our  country- 
men carry  this  predilection  at  times  a  little  too  far ;  and,  like  a 
Chinese,  they  regard  with  contempt  the  best  institutions  of  fo- 
reign countries,  and  with  admiration  even  the  absurdity  of  their 
own.  To  these  merits  Mr.  Berington  adds  another,  and  that  is 
of  not  having  given  to  his  book  either  a  preface  or  a  dedication. 
By  leaving  out  the  first,  he  has  taken  upon  himself  much  of  that 
labour  which  our  fashionable  authors,  in  their  rage  of  preface 
writing,  generally  leave  to  their  reader ;  and  by  ushering  his  work 
into  the  world  without  a  dedication,  he  is  at  least  absolved  from 
the  censure  of  choosing  an  unworthy  patron. 

Our  author  has  divided  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  Augustus  to  the  fifteenth  century,  into  six  epochs. 

In  the  first,  he  comprises  a  period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
that  is,  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  in  the  year  476. 

Jn  the  second,  he  embraces  the  succeeding  period  of  about 
three  hundred  years,  from  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  774. 

The  third  epoch  ends  with  the  tenth  century. 

The  eleventh  and  the  twelfth  century  form  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  epoch. 

The  thirteenth  century  is  treated  in  the  fifth  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  is  comprised  in  the  sixth. 

To  each  of  these  epochs  Mr.  Berington  has  dedicated  a  book, 
to  which  he  has  added  two  appendices  ;  one  on  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  fall  of  the  empire  in 
ihe  Kat.t,  in  the  year  14,53  ;  and  the  second,  on  the  Arabian  or 
Saracenic  learning.  In  all  of  them  he  endeavours  to  give  to  the 
reader  a  complete  idea  of  the  state  of  literature  and  sciences, 

poiu«i 
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points  out  the  causes  which  have  concurred  to  hasten  or  retard 
their  progress;  mentions  the  most  celebrated  men  who  have  seve- 
rally flourished  amongst  the  different  nations  dining  the  different 
ages,  and  without  giving  a  biographical  detail  of  the  whole  of 
their  lives  so  nearly  the  same,  and  so  uninteresting  to  a  philosophi- 
cal reader,  he  records  merely  those  events  which  have  given  a  bias 
to  their  writings,  of  which,  in  general,  he  gives  a  tolerable  and  fair 
criticism ;  and  what  is  more,  though  a  member  of  the  catholic 
communion,  he  does  not  disguise  the  errors,  the  crimes,  and  the 
usurpations  of  the  different  pontiffs  who  have  sat  on  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  For  this  reason  we  are  very  willing  to  give  him  ample 
credit,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  when  this  visible  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  endeavouring  with  all  his  might 
to  bring  matters  back  to  the  same  level  of  superstition,  intoler- 
ance, and  bigotry  in  which  they  were  enveloped  during  the  dark 
and  turbuleut  ages,  which  form  the  subject  of  his  book. 

This  division,  in  point  of  matter  and  time,  is  very  just;  it  is 
the  same  which  has  been  adopted  by  Tiraboschi  and  by  Andres, 
two  favorite  authors  with  Mr.  Berington;  and  indeed  it  is  almost 
the  only  one  which  has  been  followed  by  all  the  writers  who 
have  treated  the  same  subject  of  literature:  however,  we  were 
not  a  little  startled  at  the  following  clause,  in  the  very  opening  of 
the  book. 

"  I  have  somewhere  seen  an  opinion  hazarded, -that  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  state  of  man,  had  Carthage  triumphed,  and  the 
Roman  power  been  subdued.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  compared 
with  that  of  the  sword,  the  spirit  of  commerce  is  mild  and  benefi- 
cent ;  that,  acting  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  Carthage  would 
have  respected  the  rights  of  nations,  and  have  promoted,  as  herself 
interested  in  the  event,  their  greater  prosperity  ;  that  by  her,  nau- 
tical science  would  have  been  advanced,  and  new  regions  discover- 
ed, by  which  a  more  early  and  general  intercourse  would  have  taken 
place  amongst  nations,  the  condition  of  mankind  would  have  been 
improved,  and  the  arts  of  peace  more  generally  cultivated.  The 
theory  is  pleasing,  but  it  is  not  in  unison  with  the  conduct  of  com- 
mercial nations.  Their  spirit  is  less  often  mild  and  beneficent,  than 
selfish,  rapacious,  and  mercenary.  For  them  letters  have  few 
charms  ;  and  the  culture  of  the  nobler  arts  is  apt  to  be  neglected  in 
the  pursuit  of  sordid  pelf."     P.  5. 

In  delivering  this  opinion,  our  author  manifestly  joins  together 
two  things  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  spirit  of  commerce  and 
the  culture  of  literature  and  arts.  It  may  be  that  the  spirit  of  a 
merchant  in  a  commercial  nation  may  be  often  selfish,  rapacious 
and  mercenary;  it  may  also  be,  that  by  this  individual,  the  culture 
pf  ihe  nobler  arts,  and  the  pursuits  of  literature,  may  be  often 
neglected  in  the  pursuits  of  gain  ;  but  is  a  nation  to  be  judged  bv 
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the  avarice  of  an  individual  ?  In  this  condemnation  of  the  spirit 
of  commerce,  our  author  take3  for  granted  the  very  main  point  of 
the  question  5  he  considers  a  commercial  nation  as  if  composed 
entirely  of  merchants,  and  all  these  merchants  as  having  the  same 
disposition  to  low  and  sordid  habits,  without  the  least  taste  for  li- 
terature ami  arts.  But  this  is  to  mistake  the  cause  for  the  ef- 
fects; it  is  to  suppose  luxurious  indolence  inseparable  from  com- 
merce, and  to  consider  a  commercial  nation  as  necessarily  cor- 
rupt. Now  in  this  nation,  the  same  spirit  of  industry  which 
gives  an  impulse  to  commerce,  extends  itself  also  to  literature, 
and  forms  the  best  encouragement  both  of  sciences  and  scientific 
men.  This  we  should  conceive  to  have  been  the  case  with  all 
nations,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  and  particularly  with  the 
Egyptians,  the  Athenians,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Florentines*. 
I\ay,  we  may  go  still  further,  and  assert,  that  to  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  modern  Europe  owes  the  begin- 
ning of  her  freedom,  and  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
only  advantage  which  the  mania  of  the  crusades  ever  conferred 
upon  mankind.  Had  Carthage  indeed  triumphed  over  Rome, 
we  might  with  much  reason  believe  that  the  condition  of  man- 
lind  would  have  been  improved  much  earlier,  and  the  arts  of 
peace  more  generally  cultivated,  whatever  our  author  may  think 
to  the  contrary. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  fall  of  learning  in 
ancient  Rome,  Mr.  Benngton  follows  the  plan  of  Tiraboschi, 
and,  like  him,  subdivides  this  first  epoch  from  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  into  three  periods.  The 
first  ends  with  the  reign  of  Adrian;  the  second  reaches  Ccn- 
slantine;  and  the  third  the  year  47(). 

During  the  first  period,  Mr.  Berington  considers  the  decline 
of  learning  as  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of  liberty  ;  during  the 
second    as   arising  from  want  of  imperial  encouragement;  and 

*  The  learned  biographer  of  Lor.  de  Medici  has  given  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  Florentines  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  doctrine.  "  The  fatigues 
of  public  life,"  says  he  in  a  note,  "  and  the  cares  of  mer- 
cantile avocations,  were  alleviated  at  times  by  the  study  of  litera- 
rature,  or  the  speculations  of  philosophy.  A  rational  and  dignified 
employment  engaged  those  moments  of  leisure  not  necessarily 
devoted  to  more  important  concerns,  and  the  mind  was  relaxed 
without  being  debilitated,  and  amused  without  being  depraved. 
The  superiority  which  the  Florentines  thus  acquired,  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  ;  and  they  became  the  historians,  the  poets,  the 
orators,  and  the  preceptors  of  Europe.'' 

Roscoe'sLife  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Vol.  I.  P.  10. 
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in  the  third,  which  though  treated  to  a  greater  length,  is  by  no 
means  so  clear,  he  appears  to  attribute  this  decline  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople; 
and  afterwards  to  the  invasions  of  the  different  barbarians.  Al- 
though there  may  be  much  justice  and  truth  in  ascribing  to  these 
causes  a  part  of  the  consequences,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  in 
all  three  periods,  some  oiher  points  must  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration to  account  for  the  effects.  In  following  Tiraboschi,  we 
fear  Mr.  Berington  has  overlooked  history,  and  has  taken  ipse 
dixit  for  a  mathematical  demonstration*,  which  often  imposes 
upon  the  reader  the  obligation  of  adopting  the  opinions  of  an  au- 
thor, without  examining  their  solidity.  In  a  work,  indeed,  of  this 
species,  these  faults  are  by  no  means  easy  to  be  discovered,  so 
much  do  they  resemble  the  most  uncontrovertible  truths*  But 
first  of  all  let  us  hear  Mr.  Berington  himself. 

"  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed,  for  Adrian  died 
in  138  ;  and  if  learning,  during  so  short  a  period,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  had  sensibly  declined,  want  of  liberty  rather  than  want  of  im- 
perial encouragement  was  the  cause.  The  great  men  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  had  received  the  first  impulse  to  their  genius  before  the 
destruction  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
in  some  degree,  remained  after  the  ancient  constitution  had  dege- 
nerated into  an  absolute  monarchy.  When  suspicion  was  univer- 
sally excited,  the  character  alone  of  being  learned  could  hardly  fail 
to  awaken  jealousy  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  times  have  recorded  the 
names  of  many  eminent  scholars,  who  became  the  victims  of  a  ty- 
rant's fears.  A  sensitive  timidity,  rather  than  a  robust  hardihood 
of  character,  is  too  often  the  result  of  solitary  application  ;  and  to 
that  timidity  may  be  ascribed  the  adulatory  baseness,  by  which  the 
writings  of  many  authors  at  that  time  were  disgraced.  Velleius 
Paterculus  did  not  blush  to  praise  Tiberius,  and  his  band  of  cour- 
tiers ;  nor  Quintilian  to  extol  even  the  genius  of  Domitian.  Under 
such  leaders,  the  political  and  judicial  constitution  of  the  empire 
became  a  prey  to  every  assailant,  whilst  internal  discord,  vitiated 
manners,  and  an  unbounded  luxury,  gave  new  strength  to  the  wast- 
ing force  ofprofligacy  and  corruption."     P.  9. 

"  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could  that  taste,  which  was  formed 
on  the  best  models  of  excellence,  thus  rapidly  degenerate  ?  Without 
endeavouring  to  scrutinize  the  various  causes  of  this  event,  I  wSSl 
merely  observe  that,  in  addition  to  the  injudicious  choice  of  a  new 
road  to  excellence,  and  the  instability  of  all  human  attainments^ 
Rome  had  not,  at  this  time,  the  same  incitements  fco  the  ambition  of 


*  In  differing  with  Mr.  Berington,  we  differ  from  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  man  of  learning  ;  and  in  recording  his  errors,  we 
consider  ourselves  as  paying  him  the  compliment  of  considering hira 

of  that  importance. 
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Tier  statesmen  and  the  zeal  of  her  orators.  Since  the  destruction  of 
liberty,  in  proportion  as  the  whole  judicial  power  became  invested 
in  the  will  6f  an  individual,  the  senate  ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  a 
noble  emulation ;  and  the  forum  was  no  longer  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  people.  In  all  countries,  I  believe  that  the  people  are  the  best 
judges  of  genuine  eloquence.  Their  attention  may  be  seduced  by 
tinsel  and  glitter,  and  their  understandings  may  be  confounded  by 
Indefinite  and  mysterious  terms;  but  when  Mark  Antony,  in  plain 
and  simple  language,  commends  Caesar,  speaks  honourably  of  his 
murderers,  and  shews  his  bloody  garment  pierced  with  numerous 
stabs,  they  seize  the  arms  which  first  present  themselves,  and  rush 
with  frantic  rage  to  the  houses  of  his  assassins.  Had  an  appeal 
been  made  to  this  tribunal,  that  is,  to  the  judgment  of  unsophisti- 
cated nature,  the  false  taste,  of  which  I  speak,  would  probably  have 
been  corrected,  or  its  progress  retarded."     P.  21 ; 

But  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  writer  of  Storia  dclla  Lettera- 
tura  italiana,  considers  want  of  liberty  as  the  principal  cause  of 
the  decline  of  eloquence  during  this  first  period.  We  are  much 
inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion  ;  and  though,  in  our  perusal  of  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  we  see  too  plainly  the  use  which  Mr. 
Berington  has  made  of  the  labours  of  Tiraboschi,  yet  in  some 
occasions  he  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  author,  and 
has  considered  as  the  one  great  cause,  what  was  in  fact  but  one 
out  of  many,  and  has  taken  as  a  chief  argument  that  which  at  the 
best  was  employed  but  as  an  auxiliary  one.  However,  before  we 
proceed,  we  consider  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  acquit  Mr.  Be- 
rmgton  of  any  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  style  of  Tirabos- 
chi is  so  very  diffuse,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  history  is  so 
minute,  that  without  the  strictest  attention,  and  the  most  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Italian  language,  it  is  too  easy  for  a  reader 
to  lose  sight  of  the  main  point  of  the  question,  and.  mistake  the 
meaning  of  the  author  by  the  intricacy  of  the  details,  and  the 
length  of  the  digressions.     Now  to  Mr.  Berington. 

It  is  true  that  Tiraboschi  considers  Asinius  Pollio  as  the  very 
first  man  who  vitiated  eloquence,  but  it  is  not  to  the  destruction 
of  liberty,  that  the  Italian  author  refers  the  cause  of  its  decay. 
Had  Mr.  Berington  turned  over  to  page  216  of  the  first  volume, 
he  would  have  found  a  long  note,  in  which  Tiraboschi  positively 
denies  that  this  has  ever  been  his  sentiment.  In  this  note,  Mr. 
Berington  would  have  seen  that  Count  Galeaui  had  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake  with  him,  which  offered  an  opportunity  to  Ti- 
raboschi to  explain  his  meaning,  Consequently  in  that  note, 
after  having  made  a  full  statement  of  the  objections  which  the 
noble  Count  had  proposed  to  some  of  his  assertions,  he  closes 
the  whole  with  the  following  remarkable  expressions.  Conosco 
cht  non  ho  spiegato  abhastanza  it  meo  sehtimejito,  et  mi  compi- 
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uccio  di  aver  con  cid  data  occasion e  a  qnesto  dotto  Scrittorc 
(Count  Galeani)  di  mettere  in  tanto  miglior  luce,  Caccennatd 
questiom.  For  this  reason  we  fear  that  Mr.  Berington  has  made 
use  of  the  edition  of  Parma,  which  is  not  the  best;  the  edition 
we  have  consulted  is  that  of  Rome,  of  the  year  1782  ;  and  we  are 
not  aware  whether  the  note  in  question  may  be  found  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Parma.  The  silence  of  Mr.  Berington  justifies  our  sup- 
position. 

Tiraboschi  draws  a  very  wide  distinction  between  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;   and  we  beg  our  reader   to  bear  this  difference  well  in 
mind,  since   Mr.  Berington    seems  hardly  to  have  noticed   its 
meaning.     The  Italian  historian  admits  that  in  science,  however 
great  may  be  the  discoveries  of  any  nation  or  of  any  age,  still 
greater  are  those  that  remain  to  be  made  by  future  ages  and  fu- 
ture nations.    He  indeed  compares  scientific  knowledge  to  an  in- 
definite curve,  the  vertex  of  which  will  for  ever  be  inaccessible  to 
man  ;  but  in  literature  as  well  as  in  arts,  he  acknowledges  the  ex- 
istence of  a  certain  standard,    beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to 
go.     Being  an  imitation  of  nature,  they  cannot  improve  on  their 
model ;   and  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  perfection,  they  must 
become  stationary.     Any  attempt  to  bring  them  further,  must 
necessarily  deprive  them  of  a  part  of  their  beauty  ;  since  moving 
in  a  definite  curve,  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  summit  without  fall- 
ing downwards  to  the  opposite  side.     The  same,  he  adds,  must 
be  said  of  the  art  of  speaking.    As  soon  as  eloquence  has  reach- 
ed perfection,  any  new  improvement    will  end  either   a  languid 
prolixity  or    a  mysterious  jargon.     Cicero  had  brought  it  to  a 
degree,  which  in  Rome  at  least  had  never  been  before  witnessed, 
lfhis  followers,  in  avoiding  his  faults,  had  preserved  his  beauties, 
they  would  have  been  most  perfect  orators  ;  but  in  their  desire  to 
improve  upon  his  style,  they  introduced  the  most  false  and  de- 
structive taste.     They  reproached  Cicero  with  being  diffuse,  and 
they  in  their  turn    became   abrupt  and    affected;  and   in  at- 
tempting to  rise  higher,  they  fell  infinitely  lower.    Such  is  Tira- 
boschi's  opinion,  and  own  we  must  that  in  many  respects  it  is  a 
very  just  one. 

Our  author  opens  his  second  period  from  Adrian  to  Consten- 
tine,  with  the  following  spirited  reflexions. 

"  If  any  thing  could  have  rescued  from  merited  reproach  the 
name  of  Adrian,  it  would  have  been  the  adoption  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  Endowed  by  nature  with  superior  talents,  which  had  been 
carefully  improved  by  cultivation,  and  possessing  an  easy  flow  of 
eloquence,  Antoninus,  amidst  the  cares  of  empire,  could  find  time 
for  literary  pursuits;  but  it  is  related  of  him  as  principally  praise- 
worthy, that,  on  the  professors  of  the  arts>  'whom  he  established  in 

Rome 
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Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  he  bestowed  stipends,  honours,  and  a 
variety  of  privileges.  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  name  dear  to  virtue  and 
to  science,  pursued  the  same  path,  and  sought  glory  by  the  same 
honourable  toils.  He  had  been  tutored,  from  early  youth,  in  all 
the  branches  of  elegant  literature;  but  his  mind,  says  the  historian, 
was  addicted  to  serious  reflection  ;  and  he  often  neglected  the  cap- 
tivating society  of  the  Muses,  to  court  the  fellowship  of  the  severe 
disciples  of  Zeno.  In  the  schools  of  the  Stoics  he  experienced  his 
greatest  delight;  and  he  modelled  his  conduct  by  their  precepts. 
Notwithstanding  this  preference,  the  masters  in  every  science  were 
objects  of  his  favour  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  honours 
which  he  conferred.  To  one  he  raised  a  statue  in  the  senate  ;  a 
second  was  made  a  proconsul ;  and  he  twice  promoted  a  third  to 
the  consular  dignity.  Their  images  were  suffered  to  repose  with 
those  of  his  tutelar  deities;  and  he  offered  victims,  and  strewed, 
flowers,  on  their  tombs. 

"  Of  the  persons  who  were  thus  honoured  by  imperial  patronage, 
few  could  make  pretensions  to  classical  elegance;  and  many,  of 
whom  the  greater  number  were  Greeks,  clothed  in  the  philosophic 
garb,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  severer  studies ;  or,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  countenance  of  their  sovereign,  affected  the  austerity  of 
his  school.  If  Marcus  Aurelius  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
having  weaned  him  from  the  allurements  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
his  subjects  would  be  less  disposed  to  cultivate  those  arts  which  he 
had  renounced. 

"  At  the  name  of  Commodus,  the  son  of  Aurelius,  and  of  the 
cruel  Septimius  Severus,  of  Caracalla,  and  of  the  dissolute  Elaga- 
balus,  science  hangs  her  head ;  nor,  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  does 
she  find  much  ground  for  comfort,  though  Alexander  Severus,  and 
a  few  others,  were  well  inclined  to  espouse  her  cause.  But  it  was 
observed,  that  an  immature  death  too  often  abridged  the  lives  of 
those,  from  whose  virtues,  or  from  whose  talents,  some  good  might 
have  been  expected.  From  Diocletian,  or  his  colleagues  in  the 
empire,  whom  no  education  had  refined,  and  who  were  little  more 
than  soldiers  of  fortune,  what  good  could  be  expected  to  proceed  ? 
The  school  of  arms  is  not  the  school  of  letters ;  and  whatever  had 
"been  their  disposition,  they  were  too  much  involved  in  civil  broils, 
and  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  ambition,  to  attend  to  those  of  lite- 
rature and  science."     P.  10. 

By  this  short  account  of  a  period  somewhat  more  than  170 
years,  Mr.  Berington  has  endeavoured  to  prove  his  second  asser- 
tion, that  want  of  imperial  encouragement  was  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  literature,  which  is  partly  true,  but  v.e  must  allow  also 
1'or  the  operation  of  other  causes.     The  history  o  ress 

of  the  human  mind,  evidently  proves  that  at  all  l;uls.  and  ai  ;$ 
all  nations,  few  have  been  die  princes  who  I  a\*e  ,\;iiv  pat.  .  .  ed 
leanViog — and  amongst  these  few,  fewer  still  h;-.\e  done  it  with 
&a^  «ffectr  From  Charlemagne  to  the  present  day,  during  a  pe- 
riod 
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Hod  of  nearly  1 100  years,  France   can  boast  only  of  four  kings, 
Prussia  one,   Germany  and  Russia  two,  Spain  hardly  one  since 
the  expulsion  of  the   Moors  ;  and  though   Italy  perhaps   might 
point  to  many  princes  as  the  protectors  of  science  and  the  pro- 
moters of  learning,  yet  very  few  indeed  will  fall  as  a  share  to  each 
of  the  many  principalities  into  which  she  is  divided.     Modern 
JRome  itself,  this  proud  seat  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
where  learning  ought  to  have  fixed  its  abode  under  the  standard 
of  princely  protection,  has  very  seldom  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  pontifical  chair  occupied  by  true  and  real  protectors  of 
literature  and  science.     Many  of  the  Popes  expelled  the  Poets 
from4he  Vatican,  as  the  tyranny  of  them  all  had  expelled  the  ora- 
tors ;  and  the  dreadful  example  which  Giulio  gave  to  the  world 
in  the  persecution  of  Galileo  must  have  not  a  little  checked  even 
the  ardour  of  a  philosopher  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

"  Tan  to  e  possente  invecchiato  costume  in  petto  umano." 

Yet,   notwithstanding   so    little   princely  encouragement  which 

learning  and  learned  men  have  met  with  amongst  all  nations  of 

modem  Europe,  there  is  but  very  little  doubt  that  the  human  mind 

has  made  astonishing  progress,  and  such  that,  with  the  exception 

of  eloquence,  and  on  some  occasions  even  of  poetry,  we  have  no 

longer  any  cause  to  envy  the  ancients.    For  this  reason,  if  Adrian 

did  not  entirely  neglect  literature,  for  he  was  a  learned  man  and 

a  poet,  if  Antoninus,  his  successor,  bestowed  stipends,  honours, 

and  a  variety  of  privileges  on  the  professors  of  arts,  if  Marcus 

Aurelius  possessed  classical  knowledge  even  by  the  confession  of 

Mr.  Bering  ton  j  and  notwithstanding  his  preference  of  the  s-toical 

philosophy,  bestowed  honours  on  the  ma3ters  of  every  science; 

if  Alexander  Severus,  and  two  more  of  his  successors,  were  by  no 

means  behind  hand  in  promoting  the  cause  of  learning,  it  is  clear 

that  the  decay  of  literature  during  this  period  cannot  be  wholly 

imputed  to  the  want  of  imperial  encouragement.     Our  author, 

in    order    to    prove    his    assertion,    represents    the    protection 

which  Marcus  Aurelius  gave  to   science  as  entirely   nugatory, 

nay   even  as  prejudicial  to    the   advancement  of  literature;  as 

if  the  one  might  be  cultivated  without  the  other,  and  the  mind 

which  has  been  tuWred  in  all  the  branches  of  elegant  literature, 

might,  by  the  purity  of  science,   become  at  once  disgusted  with 

all  ideas  of  taste  and  classical  elegance.     This  is  no  doubt  Mr. 

Berington's  opinion.     But  to  us,  and  indeed  to  every  man  who  is 

in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the- 

position  appears  untenable.      The  connexion  which  exists  be^ 

tween  literature  and  science,  is   more  close  than  our  author  has 

imagined  ;  and  we  conceive  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  their 

interests,  so  as  to  render  the  progress  of  the  one  prejudicial,  of 

K  useless 
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useless  to  the  advancement  of  the  other.  It  is  Rousseau  de- 
claiming against  knowledge  by  the  means  of  the  very  eloquence 
which  he  endeavours  to  depreciate. 

The  third  period  is  represented  by  Mr.  Berington  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

ss  A  new  order  of  things,  and  a  more  pleasurable  prospect,  novr 
open  before  us.  We  behold  a  Christian  Emperor,  who  was  adorned 
with  those  virtues,  military  and  civil,  which  could  command  the 
respect  of  distant  notions,  and  the  love  of  his  subjects,  at  the  death 
of  Licinius,  invested  with  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  world!  But 
were  letters  and  the  polite  arts  as  dear  to  Constantine  as  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  vast  society,  to  the  superintendence  of  which 
he  had  been  called? — If  we  may  believe  the  historian  of  his  life, 
who  is  certainly  sometimes  too  encomiastic,  letters  and  the  arts 
were  the  object  of  his  fond  solicitude.  His  mind  had  been  early 
imbued  with  a  tincture  of  learning  ;  he  afterwards  cultivated  elo- 
quence, and  composed  in  the  Latin  language  ;  and  the  decrees, 
published  by  him  in  favour  of  the  professors  of  the  learned  arts", 
which  may  still  be  read,  are  an  incontestable  proof  of  his  good- 
will. But  Rome,  and  I  may  say,  the  western  world,  has  a  charge 
against  him,  which  can  never  be  effaced  :  he  removed  the  seat  of* 
empire  to  Byzantium.  The  charge  is  thus  justly  stated  by  a  mo- 
dern writer.  The  city  of  Constantinople,  he  observes,  founded  as 
a  rival  to  Home,  and  chosen  for  the  imperial  residence,  proved  a 
source  of  fata!  evils  to  the  ancient  capital,  to  Italy,  and  to  its  lite- 
rature. Rome  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  metropolis  of  the 
world;  but  the  attention  of  mankind  was  soon  attracted  to  the 
new  imperial  residence.  All  affairs  of  moment  were  transacted  at 
Constantinople,  which  became  tly  general  resort  of  persons  of 
eminence  in  all  ranks  and  'professions  ;  and  what  Home  had  been, 
v. -, as  seen  only  in  the  dreary  pomp  of  her  edifices,  and  the  silent 
magnificence  of  her  streets.  Literature  also  forsook  her  former 
abode ;  and.  whither  were  her  professors  likely  to  retire,  but  to  the 
new  city,  where  rewards  and  honours  were  to  be  found  ?  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  Greek  in  preference  to  the  Latin  language,  in  a 
country  pf  Greeks,  could  not  fail  soon  to  be  adopted,  to  the  obvious 
detriment  of  the  western  learning.  And  when  the  empire,  on  the 
Aeath  of  Constantine,  was  divided,  Rome,  even  then,  was  not  the 
ordinary  seat,  of  her  princes.  Her  loss,  however',  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  other  cities.  When  she  ceased  to  be  the  universal 
centfe,  men  oflearning  were  sometirm  ;  >  1  with  their  distant 

Stations,  where,  in  a  sphere  less  splendid,  they  could  circulate  round 
them  the  love,  and  invite  to  the  cultivation,  of  letters."     f\  13. 

Here  we  must  request  our  reader  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  last  two  periods.  "  If  the  loss  of  Koine,  in  point  of  litera- 
ture, turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  Italian  cities,  where 
men  of  learning  repaired  and  rendered  knowledge  more  general," 

it 
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it  is  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Byzan- 
tium, co:i!d  not  be  the  measure  which  inflicted  the  deadly  blow 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  This  passage,  no  doubt,  is  in  Tira- 
boschi ;  for  ptir  author  has  translated  it  word  by  word  ;  but  Mr. 
Bennuroii  has  forgotten  that  the  works  of  great  men  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  heathen  temples,  in  which  vve  are  to  worship 
everv  thins  we  find.     But  let  us  go  on. 

"  The  fourth  century  closed,  and  the  fifth  opened,  while  the 
purple  was  disgraced  by  the  imbecile  Honorius,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Theodosius.  This  was  a  period  of  accumulated  distress  to  the 
Roman  States.  In  the  preceding  years  they  had  often,  with  va- 
rious success,  been  invaded  by  the  barbarians  from  the  north,  first 
in  quest  of  plunder,  and  then,  as  they  felt  the  allurements  of  a 
milder  climate,  or  the  pleasures  of  a  less  savage  life,  in  quest  of 
settlements.  Resistance,  though  sometimes  crowned  by  victory, 
was  ultimately  vain ;  for  new  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  their  slaves  and  flocks,  kept  constantly  ad- 
vancing with  steady  perseverance.  In  less  than  two  centuries  from 
their  first  eruption,  they  extended  their  ravage  and  their  conquest 
over  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  finally,  over 
Italy.  Even  Rome,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  fifth  century,  saw 
Alaric  with  his  Goths  within  her  walls. 

"  The  effects  of  these  invasions  on  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
more  than  the  invasions,  the  effects  of  the  permanent  settlements 
in  the  provinces,  will  hereafter  be  detailed.     Let  me  now  only  add, 
that  ten  emperors,  from  the  death  of  Honorius  in  423,  filled  the 
western  throne,  during  whose  reigns  the  Huns,  under  Attila,  in  452, 
©ver-ran  Italy  with  furious  impetuosity.     Genseric,  with  his  Van- 
dals from  Africa,  in  455,  surprised  Rome,  which  he  abandoned  to 
pillage  during  fourteen  days.     New  scenes  of  devastation   were 
daily  repeated  ;  and  finally,  whin  a  civil  war,  between  the  compe- 
titors for  the  throne,  filled  up  the  measure  of  misfortune,  the  bar- 
barians, of  whom  the  provinces  were  full,  and  with  whom  the  ranks 
of  the  army  were  crowded,  demanded,  as  their  stipulated  property, 
one  half  of  the  lands  of  Italy  ;  and,  when  this  was  refused,  aspired 
to  a  higher  price.     Odoacer,   the  chief  of  the  Hertili,  pursued  his 
victorious  career  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  despoiled  Augustulus,  a 
name  of  ominous  import,   of  the  purple,   proclaimed  himself  king 
of  Italy,  and  ascended   the  vacant  throne.     The  western  empire 
closed.     This  was  in  the  year  476,  at  which  time  Africa  obeyed  the 
Vandals  ;  Spain  and  part  of  Gaul  were  subject    to  the  Goths  ;  the 
Burgundians  and  Franks  occupied  the  remainder ;  and  many  parts 
of  Britain  were  subject  to  the  domination  of  the  Saxons."     P.  17. 

This  is  all  very  true,  and  in  contemplating  the  picture  of  the 
two  different  portions  of  Europe,  along  the  precise  line  which  at 
the  tune  of  the  Christian  sera  separated  civilization  from  barba- 
rism, we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  objects  v\hich  were  left  for 
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the  Romans  to  desire.  W  hat  allurements  or  whit  temptation 
could  the  Barbarians  be  supposed  to  present  ?  And  yet  during 
the  space  of  '250  years  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Ro- 
mans, with  whom  war  became  a  habit  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity, are  constantly  seen  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation,  at- 
tacking and  driving  before  them  the  wandering  tribes  of  savages, 
who  seemed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  human  species  more  in 
their  outward  shape  than  in  their  internal  faculties.  But  at  this 
time  the  scene  changes,  and  these  barbarians  accumulated  to- 
wards the  north  are  roused  to  a  terrible  reaction.  They  rush 
down  like  a  torrent  on  the  tottering  empire,  and  retaliate  on  the 
Romans  their  invasions  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  by  the 
■same  depredations  on  their  territories  during  an  equal  number  of 
years.  In  these  irruptions  repulsion  was  vain,  and  opposition 
abortive  ;  Home,  the  mighty  Colossus,  was  shaken,  and  sunk  at 
last  under  the  repeated  strokes  of  her  undisciplined  but  vigorous 
enemies.  During  this  struggle,  the  loss  of  literature  must  have  been 
immense.  The  best,  the  most  cultivated,  the  richest  towns  of 
Italy  were  often  burnt  and  pillaged ;  and  Rome,  proud  Rome, 
swelled  twice  the  booty  of  her  couquerors,  both  with  her  riches 
and  inhabitants.  But  yet  even  these  sanguinary  wars  and  dread- 
ful events  are  not  sufficient  causes  to  explain  the  decay  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  fact  is,  we  ought  to  distinguish  the  irruptions  of  tire  Bar- 
barians into  two  different  classes.  Some  of  a  temporary  nature 
which  had  depredation  and  booty  for  object ;  and  others  of  a 
permanent  kind  which  looked  for  settlement.  In  the  first 
class  we  ought  to  reckon  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under  Attila, 
that  of  the  Visigoths  under  the  famous  Alaric,  and  even  the  storm 
■md  plunder  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals,  who  immediately  returned 
to  Africa  to  reign,  until  they  were  destroyed  by  Belisarius.  Un- 
der the  second  head,  we  may  class  the  Ostrogoths  under  Thco- 
doric,  the  Lombards  or  Longobards  under  Alboin,  &c. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  mischief  caused  by  the  Vandals,  by 
the  Huns,  and  by  the  Visigoths,  however  great  it  might  have  been, 
could  by  no  means  have  destroyed  the  literature  of  Italy,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  Berington's  statement,  by  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Bvzantium,  even  the  provincial  towns  had  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  knowledge  unknown  to  the  very  age  of  Augus- 
tus. These  irruptions  were  of  too  short  and  temporary  a  nature 
to  make  any  impression  upon  the  morals  or  the  character  of  the 
people,  or  cause  them  to  forget  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. The  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who  were  scattered  all 
over  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  dreadful  storm  was  abated,  had  no  rea. 
son  to  relinquish  their  studies ;  and  when  the  taste  for  know- 
ledge has  once  taken  root  amongst  a  nation,  calamities  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  cannot  in  a  moment  eradicate  so  goodly  a  plant, 

I  hey 
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They  resemble  the  f)ash  of  lightning  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
a  modern  poet, 

"  Che  fa  un  solco  nell'  ombra,  e  si  dilegua." 

For  a  reason  somewhat  different,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
irruptions  of  the  second  sort  that  have  settlement  for  object.      It 
is  a  point  now  too  well  established  in  politics,  that  civilization 
must  at  all  times  be  the  consequence  of  conquest.     For  if  a  civi- 
lized conqueror  should  vanquish  a  barbarous  nation,  he  will  of 
course  introduce  amongst  his  new  subjects  all  the  arts  and  esta- 
blishments which  he  has  left  at  home  ;  and  thus  together  with  his 
laws,  introduce  cultivation.     This  indeed  has  been  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  nations  conquered  by  the  Romans.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  conqueror  should  be  a  barbarian,  and  the  conquered 
civilized,  the  very  same  will  happen.     As  soon  as  the  armies  arc 
laid  aside,  the  arts  of  peace  must  gain  their  ascendency,  and  the 
conqueror  himself,  who  in  the  end  wishes  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  victory,  will  generally  encourage  and  admire  literature  and 
arts,  and  by  degrees  himself  become  softened  and  civilized  by 
them.     Grtscia  capta  ferum  victorem,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  new  opinion,  that  the  barbarians  did  not 
alter  the  arts  and  literature  of  Italy,  more  than  the  Tartars  have 
done  in  China.  Many  learned  writers  have  laboured  to  esta- 
blish this  point  beyond  the  power  of  controversy  ;  and  Muratori 
in  many  places  has  shewn  that  even  the  method  of  building  which 
is  still  called  Gothic,  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Lombards,  are  in  reality 
the  Italian  style  of  writing  and  building  of  the  middle  ages.  "  / 
Goti  ed  i  Vandali,  says  Algarotti, fecero  assai  men  male  eke  nan 
$i  crede"  and  the  celebrated  Gravina  was  wont  to  say,  "  chc  ci 
aprebbe  voluti  per  I' Italia  un  dugento  mila  Barbari  a  rifor- 
marvi  la  morale  e  le  letter  eT  In  these  combustions  the  trash  will 
for  ever  be  lost ;  the  firstrate  works,  the  productions  of  genius, 
will  survive  ;  and  in  this  respect  we  fully  agree  with  the  Gravina, 
and  join  him  in  the  wish  that  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  Cos- 
sacks or  Tartars  would  come  and  clear  away  from  our  libraries 
the  heaps  of  worthless  productions  which  long  since  have  been 
pouring  down  upoji  us. 

But  if  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  irruption  of 
the  .Barbarians  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  account  for  the  tot;il 
extinction  of  literature,  as  the  want  of  liberty  and  imperial  en- 
couragement are  not  for  their  declension,  the  reader  may  now 
ask,  what  were  the  causes  that  produced  this  wonderful  revola- 
tion  ?  We  are  sorry  that  want  of  room  does  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  the  details,  and  answer  this  question  so  fully  as  it  de- 
ceives and  we  should  have  wished.  Being  obliged  to  confine  our- 
selves 
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selves  within  our  too  narrow  limits,  we  shall  simply  state  what 
were  the  principal  causes.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  have  it  in  our 
power  to  make  use  oi  the  observations  of  our  author,  who,  al- 
though he  has  not  derived  from  them  all  the  advantage  he  could, 
yet  he  has  not  overlooked  them  altogether. 

In  the  hrat  place,  without  having  recourse  to  want  of  liberty 
or  imperial  encoiua-ement,  which  could  not.  act  as  primary  agents 
during  the  time, we  are  now  speaking,  we  shall  set  down  the  love 
of  novelty  as  the  first  cause  which  began  to  affect  good  taste.  To 
prove  our  assertion,  we  have  merely  to  quote  a  pa-sage  from  the 
Jnahjtical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste*  hy  Mr.  Knight, 
which  however  has  been  quoted  mere  fully  by  Mr.  Bering  ton, 
Page  69,  Book  I. 

"  Perfection  in  taste  and  style  hag  no  sooner  been  reached,  than 
it  has  been  abandoned,  even  by  those,  who  not  only  professed  the 
warmest,    but  felt   the  sincerest  admiration  for  the  models  which 
they  forsook.     The  style  of  Virgil  and  Horace  in  poetry,   and  that 
ftf  Caesar  and  Cicero  in  prose,  continued  to  be  admired  and  ap- 
plauded through  all  the  succeeding  ages  of  Roman  eloquence,  as 
the  true  standards  of  taste  and  eloquence  in  writing.     Yet  no   one 
attempted  to  imitate  them.      All  writers  seek  for  applause;  and 
applause  is  gained  only  by  novelty.     The  style  of  Cicero  and  Vnrg  ■ 
was  new  in  the  Latin  language,  when  they  wrote  ;  but,  in  the  age  of 
Seneca  and  Lucan,    it  was  no  longer  so  ;  and  though  it  still   im- 
posed by  the  stamp  of  authority,  it  could  not  even  please  without 
it;  so  that  living  writers,  whose  names  depended  on  their  works, 
and  not  their  works  upon  their  names,   'were  obliged  to  seek  for 
other  means  of  e       ti    'public  attention,  and  acquiring  public  ap- 
probation.    In  the  succeeding  age,  the  refinements  of  these  writers 
became  old  and  insipid  ;  and  those  of  Statins  and  Tacitus  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  gratify  the  restless  pruriency  of  innovation. 
In  all  other  ages  and  countries,  where  letters  have  been  successfully 
cultivated,  the  progression  has  been  nearly  the  same/'     P.  69. 

A  second  cause,  but  by  no  means  less  powerful)  is  the  facility 
bv  which  the  freedom  of  Rome  was  obtained,  and  which  after- 
wards  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  ^a  granted  to  all  the  human 
world,  so  that  it  tided  the  capital  with  strangers,  i  his  is  equally 
well  explained  by  our  author,  and  we  are  happy  to  shew  him 
again  to  our  readers  iuh.s  own  simple  and  energetic  style. 

"  T  might  add,  I  believe,  that  other  causes  contributed  much  to 
vitiate  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language,  that  is,  the  countenance 
given  to  learneii  foreigners  from  the  provinces,  and  the  fashion  of 
teaching  Greek  to  the  children  in  their  earliest  infancy.  Of  this 
the  author  of  the  dialogue  complains  :  '  The  infant,'  he  says,  '  is 
intrusted  i  •  a  Greek  chambermaid,'  and  we  have  abundant  proof 
of  the  partiality  which  has  always  been  entertained  for  that  en- 
5  chanting 
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chanting  language  and  its  professors.  Had  this  been  adopted  with 
a  view  of  perusing  those  models  of  classical  excellence,  which 
formed  the  taste  of  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries,  the  age  miglit 
have  continued  to  experience  the  good  effects  ;  but  the  practice  at 
this  time  appears  to  have  been  upheld  only  by  vanity  or  affectation. 
The  purity  of  the  native  tongue  was,  in  the  mean  time,  corrupted 
by  the  commixture  of  two  different  idioms. 

"  The  same,  but  more  vitiating,  effects  happened  from  the  inter- 
course with  provincial  strangers.  These  brought  with  them  th« 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  dialects,  which  could  not  fail,  more 
or  less,  to  affect  the  substance,  structure,  or  combinations  of  an  ac- 
quired speech.  New  words  and  phrases  would  be  introduced, 
till  the  whole  tissue  of  the  language  would  experience  a  visible 
change. 

"  And  if  in  the  best  age  of  the  Roman  language,  the  style  of 
Livy  could  justly  be  charged  with  Patavinity  ;  what  might  .not.be 
expected  when  the  Seneeas,  and  other  provincial  writers,  by  their 
brilliant  conceits  and  their  alluring  delects  had  formed  a  new 
school,  and  given  new  force  to  the  vitiation  of  public  tastes'" — 
P.  70. 

The  third  cause,  which  we  fear  must  be  considered  as  having 
contributed  to  vitiate  the  literary  taste  of  the  age  and  hastened  its 
decline,  was  the  madness  of  controversy  with  which  the  Chris- 
tians in  this  thud  period  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  destroyed  the 
simplicity  of  the  Uo-pcl,  and  disturbed  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Mr.  Berington,  indeed,  has  foreseen  the  objection,  but  he 
would  not  admst  the  position  ;  and  in  discussing  whether  the 
prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion  might  not  in  some  cases  give 
another  direction  to  human  pursuits,  he  thus  endeavours  to  get  rid 
oi"  the  difficulty  altogether. 

"  Had  this  corruption  of  taste  or  its  decline  kept  pace  with  tlte 
progress  of  the  new  religion,  the  argument  would  have  been  more 
than  plausible  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  decline  had  commenced 
before  the  Christian  era  began,  and  before  any  possible  effect  could 
have  been  produced  by  a  change  in  the  modes  of  faith,  or  the 
ceremonials  of  worship.  Then  why  should  we  attempt  to  conjure 
up  an  influence,  which,  at  one  time,  is  evidently  fanciful,  and, 
during  three  hundred  years,  is  afterward  uncertain  in  its  operation, 
when  we  are  in  the  possession  of  causes,  which,  as  the  heathen 
writers  themselves  confess,  were  fully  adequate  to  the  effects  :" — 
P.  73. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  riddle  to  our  reader. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  when  the  Roman  em- 
pire, tottering  under  its  own  weight,  was  divided  into  East  and 
West  j  when  Koine  no  longer  was  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  when 
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weak  and  effeminate  monarchs  were  ruled  by  eunuchs  and  wo-5 
men  ;  when  the  barbarians  threatened  on  all  sides  the  conquerors 
of  ihe  world  ;  when  the  discipline  of  their  armies  was  still  eu- 
ab'ed  to  repulse  the  bold  invader :  at  this  time  a  new  eloquence 
arose  with  a  new  religion,  which,  persecuted  at  first  and  trampled 
under  foot,  had  reached  afterwards  the  throne  of  the  Ca*sars.    In 
regarding  then  the  defenders  of  Christianity,   merely  under  the 
aspect  of  literature,  we  may  observe  what  were  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  give  a  new  life  to  eloquence  for  so  long  time  for- 
gotten.    A  new  order  of  ideas  and  sentiments  to  develope  and 
explain,  a  crowd  of  obstacles  to  right  against,  and  of  adversaries 
to  confute,  the  necessity  of  conquering  through  persuasion  and 
example,  were  what  must  have  animated  the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Paganism,  so  terrible  by  its  persecution,  was  still  to  be 
feared  even  when  Constantine  had  embraced  the  Gospel.     The 
Supporters    of  Paganism  had,  according    to  time  and  circum- 
stances, party  interest  in  their  favour,  and  at  all  times  possessed 
that  of  all  passions  which  polytheism  had  both  deified  and  in- 
dulged.    But  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  literature,  and  we 
may  add  even  of  religion,  they  soon  began  to  enter  into   verbal 
and  doctiinal  disputes,  with  all  the  fencing  of  the  Aristotelian, 
school.     It  w^s  then  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Byzantium  sternly  began  to  affect  literature  and  good  taste,  inas- 
much as  it  increased  stiil  more  this  mania  of  controversy.     The 
less  they  understood  the  main  point  of  the  question,  the  more 
they  disputed  upon  words,  and  often  blows  and  persecution  were 
resorted  to  as  a  last  resource-  by  those  who  were  conquered  ir; 
argument.     The  emperors  themselves,  who  were  often  the  de- 
fenders of  the  different  doctrines  held  out  by  the  orthodox  or  by 
the  heretics,  without  much  troubling  themselves  about  the  care 
of  the  empire,  entered  the  list  against  the  opposite  party.     Thus 
the  remedies  increased  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  cure; 
and  the  love  of  solecisms,  quibbles,  and  subtlety,  all  joined  toge- 
ther against  the  cause  of  literature  and  good  taste. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  the  removal  of  the 
court,  had  deprived  the  Romans,  and  indeed  all  Italians,  of  the 
means  of  passing  their  time  and  disposing  of  their  wealth,  except- 
ing in  luxury  and  profligacy.  This  degrading  way  of  lavishing 
their  wealth  and  life,  must  at  all  times  be  the  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  libertv  in  a  rich  nation.  It  had  beirun  amongst  the  Ho- 
mans  from  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  it  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
despotism  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  The  Barbarians,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  already  begun  to  make  depredations  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  empire;  t>ut  the  Romans,  deprived  by  their  despots 
of  some  of  the  privileges  attached  to  the  jus  cimtatis,  very  soon 
grew  indifferent  about  the  rest;  l\ic  jnilitia  itself,  this  chief  sup- 
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porter  of  the  republic,  and  the  primitive  and  boldest  right  of  a 
citizen,  began  to  lose  its  allurement,  and  was  granted  at  last  to 
mercenary  soldiers.  Having  very  little  or  nothing  to  fight  for, 
the  Romans  would  fight  no  longer;  and  in  the  lethargy  which  had 
seized  the  whole  of  the  west,  they  disregarded  all  literary  and  sci- 
entific pursuits,  and  the  perusal  even  of  their  best  writers. 

The  Barbarians,  however,  were  soon  enticed  to  repeat  their 
excursion".  The  effeminacy  of  the  people,  and  the  weakness  of 
their  rulers,  insured  them  plunder  at  least,  if  not  success.  Slaves 
pillaged  and  debased,  the  Italians  had  now  sunk  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  men.  With  the  records  of  their  grandeur,  they  lost 
the  very  recollection  of  having  once  been  great ;  and  this  igno- 
rance, which  was  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could  have  hap- 
pened to  mankind,  became  in  progress  of  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  monks,  the  means  of  raising  their  tem- 
poral power. 

We  are  sorry  at  not  having  it  in  our  power  to  follow  Mr.  Be- 
rino-ton  through  all  the  gradations  of  barbarism  which  he  so 
accurately  describes.  Much  valuable  information  can  be  derived 
from  the  "perusal  of  them,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  full  and  perfect  idea  of  the  litera- 
ture during  these  turbulent  ages.  Nothing  for  instance  can  be 
better  drawn  than  the  state  of  literature  in  England  at  the  time 
when  St.  Gregory  sent  a  mission  in  our  island  to  convert  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen. 

41  Before  I  proceed  to  mention  the  ornament  of  our  island,  the 
venerable  Bede,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  conversion  of 
the  nation  by  agents  from  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,   had  been  productive  of  many  happy   effects,   in  a  civil 
point  of  view.     The  christian  missionaries  brought  with  them  the 
learning,  the  language,  the  manner?,  of  a  people,  certainly  less 
ignorant  and  barbarous  than  the  natives  to  whom  they  came ;  and 
as  their  influence  increased,  less  savage  modes  were  likely  to  pre- 
vail.    In  speaking  of  the  Roman  conquests,  I  remarked  the  general 
policy  of  their  administration,  and  what  changes,  in  common  with 
other  countries,  Britain  had  experienced   under  their  sway.     A 
similar  revolution  was  now  to  happen.     The  new  masters  were, 
indeed,  very  few,  compared  with  the  Roman  legions,  who,  at  that 
time,  were  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  but  their  powers  of 
-  persuasion  were  such,  as,  within  the  lapse  of  somewhat  more  than 
£alf  a  century,  to  prevail  on  the  different  nations  of  the  heptarchy 
to  surrender  the  strongest  prepossessions  of  the  heart,  and  embrace 
a  religion,  very  different  from  that  which  they  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed.    Indeed,  the  single  act  of  adopting  a  new  religion,  such  as 
the  christian  was,  involved  in  it  a  series  of  other  changes  ;  though 
it  must   be  confessed  that,  where   indulgence  could  be  allowed, 
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Pope  Gregory  was  disposed  to  accommodate  his  discipline  to  the 
Inveterate  habits  of  the  people.  He  directed  their  ancient  temples 
to  be  preserved,  and  their  days  of  festivity  to  be  continued.  4  And 
as  the  people,'  he  add?,  in  a  letter  to  St.  Augustine*  '  have  been 
used  to  slaughter  oxen  in  their  sacrifices  to  devils,  some  feasts,  on 
this  account,  must  be  substituted  for  them.  Thus,  on  the  days  of 
the  new  dedication  (of  churches)  or  on  the  nativities  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, whose  relics  are  there  deposited,  they  may  build  themselves 
huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees  round  the  churches,  and,  celebrating 
the  solemnity  with  religious  feasting,  no  more  offer  beasts  to  the 
devil ;  but  kill  them  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  and  return 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  ail  things-  While  some  pleasures  a:-e  thus 
outwardly  permitted  them,  they  will  more  easily  consent  to  inward 
joys ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  is  impossible  to  retrench  all,  at 
once,  from  obdurate  hearts.'  "     P.  134. 

The  third  book  represents  Charlemagne  as  a  legislator,  and  a 
promoter  of  learning  ;  but  we  should  have  expected  from  Mr. 
JBerington  a  more  impartial  and  philosophical  account  of  this 
prince,  who,  with  great  reason,  has  been  both  praised  and  con- 
demned, according  to  the  different  manner  m  which  he  has  been 
considered  by  the  historians. 

Indeed  this  prince  must  be  regarded  as  assuming  a  different 
character  under  differtnt  circumstances.  In  bis  wars  with  the 
Saxons,  he  resembles  the  savage  inhabitant  of  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
thirsting  for  blood  and  resolved  on  destruction,  lurking  on  the 
border  of  his  desolated  shores,  and  prying  for  tlse  footsteps  of  the 
wretched  victims  of  a  shipwreck,  to  put  to  death  the  squalid  re- 
numis  of  the  fury  of  the  water,  without  the  least  coumcK  iaii 
pity  for  their  sex  or  their  age.  In  his  inquisitorial  institutions, 
worse  than  the  savage,  worse,  even  than  the  brutish  child  of  na- 
ture, Charlemagne  is  the  dupe  ot  superstition  and  fanaticism  ;  lit- 
is the  man,  whose  compound  character  of  ambition  and  fanati- 
cism urges  him  to  run  throughout  Europe  sword  in  hand,  to  act 
as  the  agent  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  deserve  the  bloody- 
crown  which  usurpation  and  imposture  had  placed  on  the  head 
of  his  father. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  we  examine  this  same  prince  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Gauls,  regenerating  both  their  laws  and  their  manners, 
ftloralizing  his  half  savage  people,  endeavouring  to  inspire  them 
with  an  idea  of  their  dignitG  conceiving  bv  himself  the  plan  of 
division  of  his  empire,  which  nine  centuries  after  we  have 
seen  adopted  by  the  national  assemblv  in  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Champ- de- Mars  and  Champ-de-Mai;  in  short,  if  ive  consi- 
der him  as  a  legislator,  we  are  tempted  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
history,  in  thus  attributing  to  one  man  two  such  different  and  op- 
posite characters. 

The 
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The  history  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  will  shew  how 
little  the  wisdom  and  Ordinances  of  one  man  can  fix  for  any  long 
peiiod  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation.  During  the  short 
course  of  human  hit,  there  is  no  work  produced  by  the  labour  of 
a  smg'.e  hand  which  can  resist  the  effect  of  the  contrary  will  of  the 
man  who  succeeds  him.  there  has  hardly  existed  a  minister  or 
monarch  who  has  an  entire  similarity  of  character  and  views  with 
his  predecessojs;  and  as  it  nature  great  masses  alone  preserve 
their  ensemble,  when  every  thing  else  diners  in  the  detail,  thus  in 
politics  the  works  and  the  joint  labour  of  a  number  alone  can 
acquire  an  imposing  consistency,  and  resist  the  ravages  of  time; 
and  for  this  reason  the  laws  promulgated  by  one  man,  however 
great  he  may  be,  will  perish  with  their  author,  if  he  should  not 
have  had  the  time  to  incorporate  them  with  the  ideas  and  im- 
provement of  his  people.  1  hus  alone  they  will  become  die  laws 
of  the  nation,  and  can  only  perish  with  it. 

For  this  reason  we  are  willing  to  give  ample  credit  to  Mr.  Be- 
rington  for  having  developed  with  a  masterly  hand  the  causes  why 
no  success  followed  the  flattering  prospect  which  Charlemagne 
gave  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  ri  hey  all  tend  to  illustrate  the 
theory  which  we  have  just  laid  down,  and  Mr.  Berington  copies 
them  from  the  "  History  of  the  Papal  Power,"  a  work  of  his, 
which  in  a  note  we  find  is  still  in  manuscript.  The  specimen 
which  he  gives  makes  us  wish  that  the  learned  writer  will  not 
delay  any  longer  to  impart  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  labours 
upon  a  branch  of  history  so  interest, ng,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  little  known  or  studied. 

"  The  want  of  success  in  the  strenuous  efforts  ami  excellent 
establishments  of  Charlemagne,  may  be  traced  to  various  causes. 
To  the  inaptitude  of  the  teachers;  who,  though  endowed  with  the 
natural  powers  of  intellect,  knew  not  how  to  excite  attention,  to 
interest  euriosit",  or  to  rouse  into  action  the  latent  capacities  of 
the  mind  To  the  subjects  called  sciences,  or  the  seven  liberal 
arts  — grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and 
astronomy — which  were  so  taught,  as  to  disgust  by  their  barbarous 
elements  ;  and  of  which  the  emaciated  and  haggard  skeleton  was 
alike  unfit  for  ornament  or  for  use. — To  the  absence  of  the  first 
rudiments  of  education,  as  of  reading  and  writing,  in  the  higher 
orders  of  society  ;  and  to  their  habitual  devotion  to  martial  exer- 
cises; and  amusements  which  kept  up  the  image  of  war,  and  enured 
them  to  its  dangers  and  its  toils. —  These,  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  be  allured  to  relinquish  by  the  insipid  lectures  of  the  schools 
—  to  the  oblivion  in  which  the  classical  productions  of  former  ages 
were  buried,  or  the  disregard  in  which  they  were  held— to  a  want 
of  capacity  in  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  monks,  upon  whom  the 
weighty  charge  of  education  had  devolved — to  a  selfish  reflection 
in  the  same  order  of  men,  that  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
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learning  and  the  spread  of  ignorance,  their  churches  and  monas-* 
teries  had  prospered ;  whilst  the  revival  of  letters  was  likely  to 
divert  the  copious  streams  of  pious  benevolence  into  a  channel  less 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks. — To  m 
marked  aversion  in  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  any  scheme,  by  which 
the  minds  of  churchmen,  or  of  others,  might  be  turned  to  the  study 
of  antiquity,  and  to  those  documents,  which  would  disclose  on  what 
futile  reasons  and  sandy  foundations  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of 
his  see  were  established. — To  the  genius  of  the  christian  system 
itself,  which  was  now  fortified  by  long  indurated  habits  and  maxims, 
which,  when  it  expelled  the  Pagan  deities  from  their  seats,  too  suc- 
cessfully fixed  a  reproach  on  many  things  connected  with  them  ; 
arid  thus  contributed  to  banish  from  the  schools,  and  to  consign  to 
oblivion,  those  works,  on  the  study  and  the  prevalence  of  which 
will  ever  depend  the  progress  of  the  arts,  of  the  sciences,  and  of 
literary  taste."     P.  154;. 

The  philosophical  view  of  Italy  is  another  specimen  which  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  presenting  to  our  reader.  It  is 
taken  from  the  same  MS.  history  of  the  Papal  power. 

*•  On  a  former  occasion,  before  I  proceeded  with  my  subject, 
looking  towards  Italy,  I  observed  :  '  What  causes,  in  a  gradual 
but  sure  process,  had  conducted  the  human  mind  to  this  temporary 
state  of  ruin,  we  have  beheld  visibly  unfolded;  and  the  reader, 
whose  view  I  wish  to  confine  to  its  proper  object — who  has  already 
witnessed  the  chair  of  Peter  partially  degraded  by  some  unworthy 
men — will  be  prepared  to  expect,  in  the  undeviating  progress  of 
human  depravit}',  that  characters  less  pure  will  contrive  to  invade 
that  sacred  seat.  He  has  often  deplored  the  misjudging  policy  of 
many  pontiffs,  who,  under  the  imposing  profession  of  extending  the 
influence  of  religious  truth,  left  nothing  untried  by  which  they 
might  accomplish  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Roman  see.  Hence 
they  acquired  wealth,  and  temporal  sovereignty,  while  they,  at  the 
same  time,  gradually  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  their  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  apostolic  chair,  thus  surrounded  at  once  by  the 
combined  attractions  of  power  and  riches,  became  an  object  of 
envy  ;  and  minds  of  the  highest  ambition  began  to  aspire  to  it,  as 
the  point  where  that  desire  would  experience  the  most  extensive 
gratification.' 

"  When  we  consider  the  factions  which  for  more  than  half  the 
century  oppressed  the  city  of  Rome  ;  the  efforts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  to  foment  discord;  the  unbounded  influence,  within  the 
walls,  of  three  Roman  ladies  of  patrician  descent,  the  mother  The- 
odora, with  her  daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora  ;  with  the  poli- 
tical and  the  amorous  intrigues  which  they  exercised  ;  the  charac- 
ters of  many  of  the  bishops,  particularly  of  the  three  Johns,  X.  XI. 
XII.  who,  by  the  wiles  of  those  women,  or  by  agents  equally  un- 
worthy, were  raised  to  the  papal  throne  ;  when  these  things  are 
considered,  vi  e  cannot  but  assent  to  the  propriety  of  the  reproach, 
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frith  which  the  cardinal  has  branded  the  age,  at  least  within  the 
precincts  of  Rome.  The  laws  were  either  entirely  silent,  or  when 
they  spoke,  their  voice  was  not  heeded;  the  admonitions  of  justice 
were  suspended ;  interest  or  corruption,  violence  or  fraud,  univer- 
sally prevailed.  These  causes  were  more  than  enough  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  a  writer,  less  a  friend  to  virtue,  to  discipline,  and 
to  the  honour  of  his  church  ;  but  Muratori,  though  he  admits  the 
principal  facts,  is  less  intemperate  in  his  remarks  ;  and  the  reader 
may  well  indulge  in  a  smile,  when  he  beholds  the  learned  Italian 
thus  seriously  labouring  to  extenuate  the  severity  of  Baronius,  er 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  his  invective."     P.  184-. 

The  fourth  book  contains  two  specimens  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate eloquence  and  sound  philosophy  in  the  description  of  the 
characters  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  ill-fated  Abeilard.  The  ac- 
count to  which  Mr.  Berington  turns  the  details  of  the  life  of  this 
prodigy  of  the  age,  shows  how  much  his  mind  has  been  tutored 
by  thought,  and  how  even  the  least  circumstance,  if  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  may  be  used  with  success.  Many  are  the 
passages  which  we  should  be  tempted  to  extract,  being  certain 
that  they  would  gratify  our  readers  in  the  same  proportion  as  v/e 
ourselves  have  been  gratified ;  but  the  Procustes'  bed  on  which 
we  are  placed,  hinders  us  from  following  our  inclination.  How- 
ever, the  origin  of  one  of  our  Universities  must  form  an  excep- 
tion, as  it  may  interest  our  Cambridge  readers. 

"  From  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  the  insults  of  the  first 
Normans,  this  nursery  had  long  lain  in  obscurity  and  neglect.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1109,  when  Henry  I.  was  on  the  throne; 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  event  are  distinctly  marked  by  con- 
temporary writers.  That  it  was  previously  in  a  state  approaching 
to  that  of  total  extinction,  will  appear  from  the  following  brief 
account.  JofFred,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  intending  to  rebuild  his 
monastery,  which  had  been  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  sent  master 
Gislebert,  with  three  other  monks,  to  the  manor  of  Cottenhamt 
near  Cambridge.  They  are  said  to  have  been  able  scholars,  skilled 
in  philosophical  theorems  and  other  sciences.  They  went  every 
day  to  Cambridge,  and  hired  a  barn,  in  which  they  gave  public  lec- 
tures. The  barn,  in  a  short  time,  could  not  contain  the  great  con- 
course of  scholars ;  when  they  were  dispersed  over  different  quar- 
ters of  the  town  ;  and  brother  Odo,  an  excellent  grammarian  and 
satirist,  read  grammar,  early  in  the  morning,  to  the  boys  and 
younger  students,  according  to  Priscian  and  Remigius  his  com- 
mentator. At  one  o'clock,  brother  Terricus,  an  acute  sophist, 
read  Aristotle's  logic  to  the  elder  class,  according  to  the  commen- 
taries of  Porphyry  and  Averoes.  At  three,  brother  William  gave 
lectures  on  Tuliy's  Rhetoric  and  Quintilian's  Institutions ;  while 
master  Gislebert,  who,  I  should  have  said,  was  professor  of  theo- 
l°gy»  not  understanding  English,  but  very  expert  in  the  Latin  and 
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Trench  languages,  preached  to  the  people  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days !  Why  the  circumstance  of  master  Gislebert's  not  being  un- 
derstood by  the  people,  qualified  him  for  a  preacher,  is  not  ex- 
plained. '  Thus,'  concludes  the  historian,  '  from  this  small  source, 
which  has  swollen  into  a  great  river,  we  now  behold  the  city  of  God 
made  glad,  and  all  England  rendered  fruitful,  by  many  teachers  and 
doctors  issuing  from  Cambridge,  as  from  a  most  holy  paradise.'  " 
P.  307. 

For  the  same  reason  it  will  net  be  useless  to  give  a  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  the  age  in  light  poetry  in  the  following  lines  of 
Walter  Mapes.the  pheasant  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  has  been 
styled  Use  English  Anacreon. 

"  Mihi  est  propositum  in  taberna  mori, 
Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori, 
Ut  dicant,  cum  venerint  angelorum  chori : 
*  Deus  sit  prupitius  huic  potatori  !' 

"  Poculis  accenditur  animi  lucerna  ; 
Cor  imbutum  nee  tare  volat  ad  superna  ; 
Mihi  sapit  dulcius  vinum  in  taberna, 
Quam  quod  aqua  miscuit  praesulis  pincerna. 

"  Suum  cuique  proprium  dat  natura  munus, 
Ego  nunquam  potui  scribere  jejunus  : 
Me  jejunum  vincere  posset  puer  unus  ; 
Sitim  et  jejunium  odi  tanquum  fuuus. 

"  Tales  versus  facio  quale  vinum  bibo, 
Non  possum  scribere  nisi  sumpto  cibo  ; 
Nihil  valet  penitus  quod  jejunus  scribo, 
Nasonem  post  calices  facile  praeibo. 

"  Mihi  nunquam  spiritus  prophetice  datur,  • 

Nisi  cum  fuerit  venter  bene  satur  ; 

Cum  in  arce  cerebri  Bacchus  dominatur, 

In  me  Phccbus  irruit  ac  miranda  fatur.'*     P.  529. 

During  the  period  which  is  treated  in  this  book,  that  is  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  hist  crusade  happened.  This 
is  too  great  an  event,  and  too  much  connected  with  the  history 
of  modern  Europe  to  be  passed  over  in  silence;  and  had  Mr.  Be- 
rington  confined  his  reflexions  upon  such  expeditions,  as  far  as 
the.y  influenced  or  rather  retarded  the  developement  of  the  human 
mind,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  urge  against  the  position  ; 
but  when  our  author  considers  the  Crusades  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  and  denies  their  having  produced  any  benefit  whatever, 
then  we  must  fairly  own  that  we  totally  differ  from  him.  For 
though  we  agree  with  Mr.  Berington,  in  regard  to  the  actual  de- 
triment which  these  expeditious  were  to  the  cause  of  literature 
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snd  arts,  by  depriving  ihe  different  governments  of  Europe,  on 
whose  hands  every  thing  depends  in  a  state,  of  the  leisure  and 
means  to  attend  to  the  progress  of  both,  yet  we  cannot  with  our 
author  deny  to  the  crusades  the  merit  which  they  really  possess, 
of  having  developed  the  ideas  of  commerce,  and  of  having  tend- 
ed to  deliver  the  common  order  of  the  people  from  the  feudal 
yoke.     But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Berufgton. 

**  But  was  the  state  of  letters  at  all  affected  by  the  first,  or  by 
the  ensufbg  crusades  ?  I  think  that  it  was  affected,  but  to  its  detri- 
ment. That  it  suffered  at  home  will  hardly  be  controverted,  when 
we  consider  the  dissipation  which  it  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  new  temper  that  was  gene- 
rated, by  which  all  sedentary  occupations  were  suspended,  and  a 
mark  of  reproach  fixed  upon  every  undertaking,  which  did  not  tend 
to,  or  was  not  connected  with,  the  peculiar  military  mania  of  the 
times.  Schools  and  convents  felt  the  general  contagion  ;  If  a  few 
employed  the  sober  remonstrances  of  wisdom,  they  were  unheeded 
Gr  despised.  At  the  call  of  their  prince  Duke  Robert,  the  pupils 
of  Bea  deserted  their  masters ;  and  no  eloquence  gained  hearers 
but  that  of  the  Hermit,  or  of  popular  declairaers  on  the  same  topic. 
That  this  was  the  case,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  histories  of  the 
times."     P.  2oS. 

To  this  statement  we  have  not  the  least  objection  ;  and  we 
might  add  other  instances  to  those  which  Mr.  lierington  has  pro- 
duced, if  other  instances  were  necessary. 

"  As  to  external  benefits,  I  believe  there  were  none;  or  if  any, 
did  they  compensate  for  the  depopulation  of  countries  ;  the  waste 
of  treasure  ;  the  obscuration  of  tiie  moral  principle  with  respect  to 
correct  views  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  introduction  of  many 
foreign  vices  ?  It  is  true,  that  among  the  Greeks  there  was  muck 
to  learn,  and  much  might  have  been  derived  from  the  Saracens 
themselves.  But  in  our  sottish  vanity,  we  affected  to  despise  the 
former,  because  their  bodily  strength  was  inferior  to  our  own,  and 
they  knew  less  of  the  art  of  war;  and  to  have  sought  instruction 
from  a  Saracen,  or  to  have  taken  it  when  offered,  might  fairly  have 
been  deemed  an  humiliating  concession  to  the  enemy,  if  not  a  I 
dereliction  of  the  christian  faith.  Our  ignorance,  besides,  of  the 
languages  of  the  countries  through  which  we  passed,  was  an  insur- 
mountable  obstacle  to  every  acquirement;  unless  where  the  obser- 
vation of  the  eye  may  be  supposed  to  have  sufficed.  Hence  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  a  higher  degree  of  splendour  and  parade, 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  eastern 
cities,  was  introduced  into  the  courts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Euro* 
pean  princes."     P.  268. 

Now  we  should  certainly  conceive  that  this  higher  degree  of 
splendour  and  parade  was  certainly  of  some  advantage  to  Europe. 

It 
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It  developed  the  ideas  of  commerce,  and  opened  a  free  inter-i 
Course  amongst  the  nations,  just  as  much  and  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  journeys  to  Home  which  the  Metropolitans  were  ob- 
liged to  undertake,  in  order  to  take  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter 
the  Pallium,  which  invested  them  with  the  fulness  of  their 
power ;  as  Mr.  Bei  ington  has  very  justly  observed,  that  from 
these  jourueys  every  traveller  returned  with  some  additions  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge,  though  in  other  respects  they  Mere  an  evil  as 
far  as  they  served  to  create  or  to  perpetuate  a  servile  dependence 
on  the  Roman  court. 

"  Should  it  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  can  discover  advantages 
from  this  intercourse  with  Rome  and  with  Romans,  and  none  from 
the  crusades,  which  promoted  more  travelling  and  a  much-more 
extensive  communication — I  reply,  that  the  spirit,  the  views,  the 
motives,  joined  to  the  characters  of  the  men  engaged,  in  both 
cases,  were  widely  different ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  results  could 
not  be  the  same.  On  one  side,  we  behold  persons  of  education,  of 
sober  and  regular  conduct  and  habits,  coolly  contemplating,  as 
they  proceeded  or  as  they  sojourned,  the  manners,  the  arts,  the 
customs  of  nations ;  on  the  other,  we  gaze  upon  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  all  ages,  orders,  and  professions,  rushing  forward  with 
the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent,  and  solely  intent  on  plunder,  sensual 
gratification,  or  providing  the  means  of  subsistence ;  on  destroying 
the  supposed  enemy,  or,  at  the  best,  on  accomplishing  their  Vows. 
Here  the  disparity  is  obvious,  and  it  is  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the 
crusades."     P.  274. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  by 
himself  respecting  the  accuracy  of  this  comparison.  Mr.  Be- 
rington  compares  the  archbishops  and  their  suites  to  the  promis- 
cuous multitude  that  composed  the  crusades,  whilst  he  ought  to 
have  compared  the  advantages  which  these  journeys  of  the  arch- 
bishops produced  on  the  mind  of  their  countrymen  at  home,  with 
the  benefits  arising  from  the  intercourse  which  the  vessels  of  the 
Venetians,  Genoese,  and  all  other  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
opened  amongst  distant  countries  by  means  of  the  crusades. 

But  let  us  go  on. 

«'  If  it  be  still  insisted  that  some  benefits,  in  domestic,  civil,  or 
scientific  knowledge,  were  necessarily  communicated  to  Europe* 
either  by  the  expeditions  themselves,  or,  at  least,  owing  to  our 
long  abode  in  the  East :  I  ask  what  those  benefits  were  ?  or  how  it 
happened,  that  the  literary  and  intellectual  aspect  of  Europe  exhi- 
bited no  striking  change,  till  other  causes,  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  crusades,  were  brought  into  action  ?  I  believe  then,  that  these 
expeditions  were  utterly  sterile  with  respect  to  the  arts,  to  learning, 
and  to  every  moral  advantage  ;  and  that  they  neither  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  invading  enemy,  nor,  for  a  single  day,  the  fate  of 
the  eastern  empire."     1\  269. 

We 
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We  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  whether  the  crusades  alone 
unconnected  with  other  causes,  could  have  produced  any  striking 
changes  in  Europe;  but  we  may  with  safety  assert,  that' to  the 
crusades  Europe  owes  the  first  measures  for  the  abolition    of 
the   feudal  system,  and  for  delivering  the  common  order  of  the 
people,  without  speaking  of  the  other  benefit  which  they  pro-* 
duced  in  contributing  to  soften  the  manners  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  by  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry.    It  is  a  fact  too  well  known  in  history,  that  many  barons, 
and  indeed  many  kings,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  out  for  the  en- 
terprise, and  encounter  the  expences  of  such  a  journey,  were  ob- 
liged to  free  many  of  their  vassals,  and  what  is  the  same  thing,  al- 
low  to  many  of  them  the  liberty  of  purchasing  some  of  those 
rights,  of  which   they   had   been  deprived  by  the  feudal  system. 
This  beneficial  measure,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is 
the  very  first  winch  was  adopted  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the 
common  people,  so  that  in  course  of  time  it  produced  the  total 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system  ;  and  if  want  of  room  did  not  for- 
bid, we  might  follow  all  the  details  which  this  mania,  in  mo'»y 
respects  absurd  and  detrimental,  produced  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  England* 

We  must  now,  for  the  present,  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Bering- 
ton.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  resume  with  pleasure  the  task 
of  imparting  to  our  readers  the  observations  we  have  made  on  the 
remaining  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  to  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  readers, 
who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  a  branch  of  literature  so  inte- 
resting in  itself,  and  unfortunately  so  much  neglected  by  our  age 
and  nation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  III.  A  Geological  Essay  on  the  imperfect  Evidence  in 
Support  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earthy  deducible  either  from  its 
general  Structure  or  from  the  Changes  produced  on  its  Sur~ 
face  by  the  Operation  of  existing  Causes.  By  J.  Kidd,  M.D~ 
Prfessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Svo. 
269  pp.     9s.     Oxford,  Parker ;  London,  Rivingtous.     1815, 

J.HE  extravagancies  of  geological  speculation  have  long  beer* 
regarded  as  the  opprobrium  of  natural  science.  The  very  attempt 
to  explain  how  the  woild  was  made  has  beem  generally  esteemed 
both  daring  and  irreverent ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
presumption  displayed  by  certain  theorists  on  this  subject  lias 
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been  fully  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  their  notions.  The  mad 
and  childish  reveries  of  Demailet,  Lamanon,  and  Bertrand,  woufd 
alone  amply  justify  all  the  expressions  of  contempt  and  derision 
which  have  been  directed  against  geology  ;  and  even  the  vigorous 
minds  of  Kepler  Descartes,  Unmet,  and  BufTon,  were  found  to 
sacrifice  to  their  respective  hypotheses  relative  to  our  globe,  not 
only  all  the  rules'  of  philosophy  but  also  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense.  Non-can  we  take  upon  us  to  affirm  that  even 
Werner  himself  has  not,  on  some  occasions,  generalized  too 
hastily ;  and  as  to  Hutton,  his  doctrines  present  themselves  to  out 
eyes  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  geological  romance.  These 
two  names,  however,  divide  at  present  the  scieutitic  world,  as  to 
the  leading  views  which  are  entertained  respecting  the  crust  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  authority  of  Hutton  or  of  Werner  has  long 
superseded  all  reference  to  more  ancient  authors,  on  this  amusing 
and  interes'ing  study.  We  shall  therefore,  before  entering  with 
Professor  Kidd,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  limited  and  imper- 
fect evidence  which  as  yet  has  been  produced  in  support  of  any 
geognostic  theory,  give  a  brief  sketch  of  those  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  German  and  the  Scottish  philosophers  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned. 

The  hypothesis  which  Dr.  Hutton  constructed  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  relations  which  subsist 
among  its  component  parts,  surpasses,  in  point  of  elegance  and 
simplicity,  every  thing  that  has  yet  been  engrafted  upon  the 
speculations  of  science.  He  perceived,  in  the  present  crust  of 
our  globe,  the  debris  of  former  continents  with  all  their  hills  and 
mountains  together  with  the  remains  of  a  thousand  generations  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  the  monuments  of  art  and  the  labours  of 
countless  ages  ;  all  which  having  undergone  a  process  of  renova- 
tion in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  was  again  exposed  to  the  sun  as 
habitable  land,  fitted  to  support  new  races  of  animals,  and  to 
become  the  theatre  of  a  new  order  of  events.  Uut  the  causes  to 
which  the  renovated  earth  owes  its  existence  are,  according  to 
the  principles  of  this  theory,  already  exerting  their  power  to 
hasten  its  periodical  catastrophe.  The  rains,  the  frost,  and  the 
very  air  of  the  atmosphere,  are  constantly  wearing  down  the 
ha>  dest  rocks ;  and  thus,  those  stupendous  chains  of  mountains 
which  stretch  over  all  our  continents,  and  constitute  as  it  were 
the  frame-work  of  this  planet,  are  undergoing  the  operations  of 
an  incessant  waste,  and  are  already  lowering  their  heads  towards 
their  parent  ocean.  All  that  is  at  present  above  the  level  of  the 
waters  will,  says  the  Huttouian,  sink  in  the  course  of  ages  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  where,  by  the  operation  of  the  central  fires, 
the  scattered  materials  will  be  again  consolidated  and  reorganized 
into  strata,  and  be  ouce  more  elevated  to  the  light  of  day.     Thus 
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is  established  a  succession  of  grand  phenomena,  of  which  as  the 
Commencement  cannot  be  traced,  neither  can  the  end  be  antici- 
pated. Decay  and  renovation  follow  each  other  according  to 
determinate  principles,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  system  seems 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  very  frailty  and  mutation  of  its  parts. 

Nothing  can  appear,  in  the  shape  of  a  philosophical  hypothesis, 
more  brilliant  and  captivating  than  this ;  but  being  founded  on 
the  most  unwarrantable  and  gratuitous  assumptions,  the  Hutto- 
nian  theory  is  not  in  any  respect  entitled  to  our  regard,  as  an 
interpretation   of   nature.     There  is    not  only   no  ground  for 
believing  that  a  mass  of  fire  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  earth; 
but,  on  the    contrary,   the   slightest  inspection   of  the  mineral 
kingdom  renders  it  irresistibly  convincing,  that  fire  could  not  be 
the  instrument  employed  in  consolidating   the  parts,  and  deter- 
mining the  relations  of  fossil  bodies.     In  all  mountain  rocks  not 
strictly  primitive,  there  are  found  organic  remains,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  of  the  most  minute  and  delicate  structure,  exhibit- 
ing still  uninjured  fibres  more  slender  than  the  human  hair,  and 
tubular  vessels  which  only  the  microscope  can  detect.     Is   it 
possible  to  imagine  that  such  a  feeble  organization  could  resist 
the  operations  of  a  fire,  which  must  have  fused  immense  rocks  of 
quartz,  and  rendered  liquid  all  the  granite  of  the  Alps  and  Andes! 
Would  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  a  sprig  of  fern,  or  the  shell  of  a  fish, 
remain  entire  and  impassive,  while  the   most  stubborn  minerals 
were  melted  like  water !     With  regard  to  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,   which  has  been  drawn  from  the 
character  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  rocks,  it  has  really  no 
weight  whatever,  because  the  appearances  in  question  are  more 
easily  explained  on  the  principles  of  Werner  ;  and  the  same  ob- 
servation is  strictly  applicable  to  the  natural  history  of  veins, 
which,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  exhibit  the  most  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  a  chrystalline  origin.     While,  however,  we 
thus  express  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Hutfcon's  theory,  and  hesitate  not 
to    pronounce  it  totally  irreconcilable  both  with  the  facts  and 
principles  of  mineralogy,  we  take  pleasure  in  declaring  our  com- 
plete concurrence  with  Professor  Kidd  in  acquitting  him  of  ali 
intentions  hostile  to  religion. 

Of  the  Wernerian  theory  the  leading  doctrine  seems  to  be, 
that  all  the  materials  of  which  the  crust  of  the  eaith  is  composed 
were  at  one  time  held  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  great  chaotic 
water,  and  that  thev  were  consolidated  in  a  certain  order  and 
succession,  first  by  means  of  chystallizatiun,  and  afterwards  by 
mechanical  deposition.  From  an  attentive  examination  into  the 
position  and  connections  of  the  various  strata,  Werner  was  con- 
vinced both  that  they  had  been. formed  by  means  of  viater,  and 
also  that  some  of  them  had  been  formed   at  an  earlier  period 
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than  others.     The  most  ancient  rocks  bear  a  well  marked  cha- 
racter derived  from  their  ehrystalline  formation,  and,  as  far  as  his 
observation  extended,  thev  were  never  found  to  contain  either 
veTetable   or   animal    remains ;    thus   rendering   it   manifest,  as 
Werner  himself  inferred,  that  they  had  been  deposited  from  the 
chaotic  fluid,  prior  to  the  citation  of  organized  bodies.     These 
rocks  constitute  the  primitive  formation  of  the  VVernerian  school, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  or  of  its  component  parts  felspar, 
quartz,  and  mica,  together  with  clay-slate,  porphyry,  serpentine, 
and  some  others.     From  their  position,  which  is  generally  much 
inclined  and  sometimes  even  vertical,  the  primitive  rocks  compose 
the  principal  elevations  of  our  globe,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
descend  under  all  the  other  strata,  and  form  a  bed  or  support  for 
the  newer  precipitations  and  depositions.     Next  in  order  to  the 
primitive  come  the  transition  rocks,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  after  the  waters  of  chaos  had  Mibsided  so  far  as  to 
expose  the  summits  of  the  mountains  ;    and   the  precipitations 
from  the  original  solvent  taking  place  at  the  same  time  with  the 
deposition  of  the  detritus  which  the  action  of  the  waters  had 
already  detached  from  the  primitive  rocks,  give  to  this  formation 
a  mixed  character ;  the  rocks  being  partly  chemical  or  crystal- 
line, and  partly  mechanical  or  composed  of  fragments.     In  these 
two, organic  remains  first  begin  to  appear;  and  hence,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  Werner  conceived  that 
this  formation  took  place  when  the  earth  was  passing  from  the 
chaotic  to  a  habitable  state.-    It  is  accordingly  from  this  supposed 
epoch  that  they  are  denominated  transition  rocks.     At  this  stage 
of  the  processes  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  chemical  pre* 
cipitatious  become  less  frequent,  and  as  the  primordial  waters  still 
covered  all  but  the  elevated  parts  of  the  earth,  their  action  on  the* 
newly-formed  rocks  would,  it  might  be  imagined,  effect  a  consi- 
derable disintegration.     This  appears  actually  to  have  been  the 
case;  for  the  third  or  flat  formation  is  composed  principally  of 
the  sand  and  minute  fragments  which  seem  to  have  been  washed 
from  the  two  former ;  and  the  chrjstallized  rocks  in  this  series 
bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  mechanical,  but  a  proportion 
however  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  diminished  quantity 
of  matter  which  the  waters  are  now  supposed  to  have  retained 
in  solution.     As  a  proof  that  the  rocks  of  the  third  order  have 
been  deposited  from  a  mechanical  mixture,  they  are  generally 
found  arranged  in  horizontal  beds  of  strata  ;  and  that  their  epoch 
is  considerably  posterior  to  the  primitive,  is  rendered  manifest  by 
the  abundance  of  organic  remains  which  are  every  where  scattered 
among  them ;  and  these,  it  has  been  observed,  increase  in  variety 
and  quantity  as  the  formation  on  other  accounts  is  reckoned  more 
recent.     The  alluvial  or  fourth  formation  is  obviously  composed 
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of  the  materials  which  hive  been  worn  down  and  washed  away 
from  the  mountains  and  high  land,  and  afterwards  deposited  either 
in  vallies  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  along  the  coasts  of  estuaries.  The  stony  masses  which  this 
formation  contains  exhibit  the  most  satisfactory  marks  of  having 
been  roiled  and  agitated  in  water;  and  the  rich  mineral  stones 
which  usually  characterize  the  alluvial  depositions  of  mountain* 
vallies  bear  testimony  to  the  same  origin.  The  fifth  and  last 
formation  of  Werner  is  the  volcanic,  including  rocks  both  of  true 
and  pseudo-volcanic  production,  which,  of  course,  are  very  local 
and  partial  in  their  occurrence  and  require  no  explanation. 

The  great  merit  of  the  VVernei  ian  ge«  >gnosy,  as  it  strikes  us,  is 
that  it  hardly  seems  to  involve  an  hypothesis,  as  far  at  least  as 
regards  its  leading  principles.     It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  mineral  substances  which  compose  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  that  they  must  have  been  formed  in  a  fluid  state; 
and  as  fluidity  must  proceed  either  from  fusion  or  from  solution, 
the  enquiry  is  narrowed  to  the  consideration  of  these  two  causes. 
Now,  passing  over  every  other  objection,  it  may  be  asserted  in 
the  most  positive  manner  that  it  is  impossible  the  stratified  rocks 
could  have  been  consolidated  by  fire,  because  they  contain,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  organized  bodies  in  an  entire  and  perfect 
state;   which   must  have  been  completely  destroyed   by  such  a 
degree  of  heat  as  would  be  necessary  to  fuse  basalt.     Besides,  in 
the  series  of  strata  which  make  up  the  flcetz  formation,  we  have 
coal  and  clay  under  the  most  stubborn  and  refractory  rocks,  so, 
according  to  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  we  have  to  encounter  the 
monstrous  imagination,  that  the  central  fire  melted  hornbleude, 
felspar,  and  agate,  through  a  stratum  of  coal  which  it  did  not 
char,  and  through  a  bed  of  clay  which  it  failed  to  indurate.    Water 
therefore  must  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  fluidity,  and  the 
chrystallized    form    of   the   primitive   or  oldest  rocks  lends  the 
strongest  confirmation  to  this  opinion.     It  is  an  opinion,  too, 
which  corresponds  with  our  earliest  notions  on  this  subject,  and 
with  the  highest  authority  which  can  be  referred  to  on  matters  of 
science.     Tin-*  only  conception  we  can  form  of  chaos  is  that  of  a 
mass  of  dark  and  troubled  water,  in  which  were  contained,  in  a 
state  of  solution,  the  materials  of  which  the  outer  coat  of  the 
earth  is  formed,  and  from  which  they  were  successively  precipi- 
tated according  to  laws  impressed  upon  them  by  the  Almighty 
Creator.      Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  period  of  time  which 
must  have   elapsed    before    the    third    formation,  being  chiefly 
mechanical,  could  be  deposited,  conveys  any  thing  incompatible 
with  the  Mosaical  history  of  the  creation.     It  is  only  necessary 
to  call  to  mind  that  Moses  does  not  profess  to  give  any  account 
of  chaos,  and  that  it  is  not  until  the  earth  is  nearly  fitted  to  become 
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the  habitation  of  men  that  the  sacred  historian  enters  info 
particulars.  Besides,  the  object  of  the  brief  statement  with 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  commences,  was  evidently  not  to 
teach  a  system  of  astronomy  or  any  other  branch  of  natural 
science,  but  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  that 
God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  every  thing  contained 
in  it;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  Professor  Kidd  in  thinking, 
that  from  such  slight  materials  to  attempt  to  explain  the  details 
of  geological  phenomena,  or  to  limit  the  progress  of  knowledge 
by  the  literal  interpretation  of  so  brief  and  mysterious  a  history, 
are  equally  unreasonable.  Were  it  necessary,  however,  to  point 
out  how  scriptural  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  deductions  of 
science,  and  even  of  geological  .science,  We  would  mention  the 
accumulated  evidence  which  has  been  lately  brought  forward  to 
prove,  that  the  age  of  the  human  race,  and  the  origin  of  the 
various  arts  and  institutions  which  characterize  man,  are  not 
more  ancient  than  the  Bible  teaches.  But  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  describe  the  Wernerian 
theory  as  a  system  of  general  principles,  more  closely  connected 
with  facts,  and  explaining  appearances  much  more  satisfactorily 
than  any  other  theory  not  strictly  demonstrable. 

The  remark  naturally  recalls  to  mind  the  title  of  the  Essay 
under  our  consideration,  which  respects  "  the  important  evi- 
dence irt'.support  of  a  theory  of  the  earth,  deducible  either  from 
its  general  structure,  or  from  the  changes  produced  on  its  sur- 
face by  the  operation  of  existing  causes." — Dr.  Kidd  seems 
willing  to  avoid  ranging  himself  under  any  particular  leader  on 
the  subject  of  geognosy,  but  we  can  discover  that  although  he 
is  very  polite  and  good-natured  towards  Dv.  Mutton  and  Profes- 
sor Playfair,  lie  is  not  quite  a  decided  Anti- Wernerian.  His 
book,  indeed,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  remarks  and  objections 
which  apply  exclusively  to  the  views  of  Werner  ;  but  we  can 
perceive  that  his  forbearance  in  another  quarter,  seems  rather 
to  imply  neglect  than  coincidence  of  opinion.  Nor  do  the  ob- 
jections of  Professor  Kidd  direct  themselves  against  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Wernerian  school,  but  rather  against  some  of 
their  technicalities  and  nomenclature.  He  cannot  see,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  primitive  rocks  differ  So  much  from  those  of 
the  transition  class  as  to  justify  the  language  in  which  they  are 
described.  He  readily  admits  that  the  crystalline  strata  must 
have  been  precipitated  from  some  medium  containing  their  ele- 
mentary part's  in  solution,  and  that,  from  granite  to  the  red  sand- 
stone, all  the  rocks  of  the  Wernerian  classification  are  in  some 
measure  connected.1  But  the  difficulty  with  our  author  is,  that 
the  particular  series  and  order  of  succession  detailed  in  books, 
do  not  always  hold  in  nature,  that  there  are    many  interruptions 
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a«d  omissions,  and  that  the  rocks  which  are  described  as  pri- 
mitive are  frequently  found  mixed  with  those  of  the  second 
order.  His  objections,  in  short,  do  not  reach  the  great  question 
of  the  igneous  or  aqueous  origin  of  mineral  bodies,  but  solely 
respect  certain  minor  points  in  the  detail  of  classification. 

"  In  reviewing,"  says  he,  "  the  history  of  the  strata  described  in  the 
ten  preceding  chapters  it  seems  evident,  to  me  at  least,  that  their  ap- 
parently arbitrary  intermixture  and  general  character  is  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  framing  any  rational  hypothesis  as  to 
their  origin :  and  certainly  there  is  no  natural  process  in  existence, 
capable  of  producing  any  of  the  commonest,  phenomena  by  which 
they  are  particularly  characterized.  Where,  for  instance,  do  we 
row  see  the  formation  of  granite,  or  syenite,  or  porphyry,  &c.  ? 
where  do  we  see  the  production  of  metallic  veins,  or  of  beds  of 
rock  salt,  or  even  of  genuine  coal  ?  On  the  truth  of  these  posi- 
tions I  need  not  insist,  since  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disputed  by 
even  the  most  cursory  observer :  but  as  I  may  possibly  be  thought 
to  have  confounded  the  true  arrangement  of  many  of  the  strata 
above  described,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  that 
point. 

"  In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  that  the 
frequent  alternations  and  mutual  transitions,  observable  in  the 
Strata  belew  the  rock  marl,  are  such  as  effectually  to  prevent  a 
distinct  classification  of  them ;  and  I  believe  that  even  the  rock 
marl  not  only  appears  under  the  varying  form  of  mere  clay,  and 
fine  and  coarse  grained  gritstone,  but  that  it  sometimes  assumes  the 
character  of  a  more  or  less  perfectly  defined  porphyry  and  amyg- 
daloid ;  and  even  insensibly  passes  into  any  of  the  rocks  from 
granite  downwards,  and  alternates  with  many  of  them.  But  in 
saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  advance  the  indolent  and  unphiloso- 
phical  proposition,  that,  because  any  rock  may  insensibly  be  traced 
into  almost  any  other,  (a  fact  however  which  those  who  have  seen 
most  will  be  most  ready  to  allow,)  there  is  therefore  no  difference 
between  them :  nor  do  I  deny  that  this  change  of  character  ap- 
pears to  be  connected  with  some  law,  which  in  a  general  point  of 
view  has  assigned  its  place  to  each  series  of  rocks  :  so  that  in  a 
geographical  distribution,  allowance  being  made  for  partial  devia- 
tions, you  pass  from  granite,  mixed  with  hornblende  rocks  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  upon  that  mixed  class  of  slates  and  gritstones 
so  very  generally  found  contiguous  to  a  granite  district ;  and  among 
the  last  mentioned  you  find  interspersed  the  mountain  lime  and 
coal  series ;  the  whole  being  bounded  by  the  rock  marl  formation, 
with  its  accompanying  rock  salt  and  gypsum.  All  that  I  maintain 
is  this,  that  since  the  succession  of  the  formations  above  the  rock 
marl  is  usually  to  be  traced  with  ease,  and  can  be  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  the  same  succession  in 
the  formations  below  the  rock  marl  ought  also  by  analogy,  if  it 
exist,  to  be  visible  and  demonstrable  ;  and  if  not  thus  demonstra- 
ble, 
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ble,  it  is  in  some  degree  probable,  that  there  is  no  such  succes- 
sion. But  if  in  addition  to  this  it  can  be  shewn,  which  is  I  be- 
lieve the  case  th  t  the  rock  marl  can  insensibly  be  traced  into  the 
state  of  mountain  lime  or  schist,  or  gritstone;  and  that  these 
latter  can  also  insensibly  be  traced  into  granite,  and  syenite,  and  the 
various  forms  of  hornblende  rock ;  and,  lastly,  if  all  these  rocks 
are  found  occasionally  to  alternate  with  each  other,  (and,  if  I  am 
not  misinformed,  coal  has  been  found  under  mountain  lime,  and 
mountain,  lime  under  even  granite,-)  from  all  these  facts  I  think  it 
necessarily  to. lows,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  these  rocks, 
which,  if  it  does  not  justify  us  in  classing  them  under  one  series, 
effectually  prevents  'us  from  finding  any  fixed  law  of  their  suc- 
cession, 

il  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  add  the  following  powerful  autho- 
rities in  support  of  the  opinion  above  expressed.  Dr.  Mac  Cul- 
loch,  in  speaking  oi  the  usual  division  of  rocks  into  primary,  tran- 
sition, and  floetz,  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  are  distinctions 
which  are  more  easily  made  in  the  closet  than  in  the  field  ;  and 
argues,  that  different  strata  which  alternate  must  be  collectively 
considered  as  of  cotemporaneous  formation  *.  Broijniart,  in  his 
account  of  the  Cotentin,  to  which  1  have  already  referred,  after 
having  observed  that  granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  a  syenitic  forma- 
tion to  the  east  of  the  Erzegebiirge,  and  that  this  syenite  overlies 
argillaceous  schist,  and  even  grauwacke ;  that  Haussman  and  Von 
Buch  found  in  Norway  zoophytic  limestone  under  a  formation  con* 
fisting  of  syenite,  granite,  porphyry,  gritstone,  and  argillaceous 
schist;  and  lastly,  that  there  seem  to  be  very  few  granitic  districts 
which  Can  be  referred  to  a  primitive  formation  of  granite,  con- 
cludes by  saying,  that  at  present  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a  good  division  of  the  strata  +. 

"  Saussure  again  observes,  that  the  mountains  of  St.  Bernard 
are  a  mixture  of  various  strata,  which  have  hitherto  been  ranged 
in  different  orders  t  but  that  the  complete  intermixture  of  these 
different  orders,  particularly  of  slates  with  quartz  rocks,  appears 
to  perfect  the  proof  of  what  he  has  often  suggested,  that  philoso- 
phers have  been  too  hasty  in  classing  different  orders  of  moun- 
tains, and  of  establishing  precise  limits  between  primitive  and  se- 
condary strata.  It  appears  evident,  he  adds,  that  nature  has  not 
assumed  those  divisions  for  the  rule  of  her  operations  ;  and  that,  if 
she  has  not  made  mountains  of  granite,  strictly  so  called,  incum- 
bent on  calcareous  foundations,  she  has  at  least  frequently  mixed 
calcareous  rocks  and  argillaceous  schists  with  quartzose  and  mica- 
ceous schists  J  :  and  in  closing  his  account  of  the  rocks  of  Mont 
Blanc,  he  says,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find,  and  do  actually  find  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  all  kinds 

"  *  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  ii,  p.  410." 
J,   $i  f  Cotentin,  p.  25,"  "  i  Saussure,  torn.  iv.  p.  26-i,  265." 
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of  mixtures  In  all  kinds  of  proportions :  whence  arises  an  infinity 
of  mixed  and  indeterminate  species  *."     P.  130. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  candid  Wernerian, 
that  theie  are  exceptions  to  the  regularity  of  succession  in  the 
strata  of  all  the  formations  ;  that  some  members  of  the  series 
are  occasionally  absent ;  that  the  component  parts  are  combined 
in  different  proportions ;  and,  above  all,  that  there  exist  a  thou- 
sand proofs  of  violence  and  convulsion.     Before  the  waters  had 
finally  retired,  they  appear  to  have  made  considerable  impression 
even  upon  some  portions  of  the  first  formation ;  and  it  would 
aeem  that   the  precipitations   also  of  the  primitive  substances 
themselves,  were  occasionally  disturbed  by  the  agitated  state  of 
the  great  solvent.     The  principal  point  however,  which  every 
geognost  should  labour  to  ascertain  is,  whether  there  are  not 
formations  of  such  distinct  characters,  and  of  such   universal 
distribution,  as  prove  that  they  must  have  proceeded   from  a 
general  cause.     Now,  it  cannot  be  denied   that  the  primitive 
mountain-rocks  of  Werner  are  seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
in  Europe,  in  China,  in  Van  Diemen's  land,  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Canada,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Bengal,  occu- 
pying  the   same    relative    position,   and   composing    the   most 
elevated  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.     Granite,  indeed,  is  not 
in  every  instance  followed  by  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate : 
there  may  be  a  gap  in  the  succession  occasioned  by   accidental 
causes,   but  the   order   is  never  reversed,  and  their  geological 
relations  are  every  where  the  same.      Be  it  observed,   however, 
that  we  speak  of  primitive  granite,  highly  crystallized  and  des- 
titute of  all  organic  remains ;   for  there  is  a  granite  of  a  newer 
formation,  which  is  found  connected  with  transitive  rocks,  and 
which  perhaps  may  occasionally  contain  both  shells  and  vegeta- 
bles.    It  must  not  be  concealed,  notwithstanding  all  this,  that 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult,  and   in  some  cases  to- 
tally impossible,  to  mark  where  the   primitive  rocks  terminate, 
and  the  secondary  commence;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which 
the  very  conditions  of  the  Wernerian  theory  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect.    The  precipitations  which  formed  the  primitive  rocks,  be 
it   remembered,    are  not   represented  as    having  been  entirely 
stopped  when  the  transition  class  was  begun ;  it  is  merely  said 
that  the  quantity  of  the  particular  matter  of  which  the  former 
is  composed,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  that  the  mechanical  depositions  were   beginning  to 
take  place.     The  gray  wacke  of  the  transition   formation  is  re- 
garded  by   the   Wernerians   as  the  product  of  deposition,  but 
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the  limestone,  the  greenstone,  and  indeed  all  the  compounds  of 
hornblende  and  felspar,  in  this  order  of  rocks,  differ  from  the 
primitive  in  no  other  circumstance  than  in  not  being  quite  so 
much  crystallized,  and  in  exhibiting  a  few  organic  fossils.  In- 
deed, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  successive  gradation 
from  the  oldest  granite  down  to  the  newest  floetz  trap ;  and  if  it 
should  be  said  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  nomenclature  of 
the  science  ought  to  be  changed,  it  would  be  conceded  perhaps 
that  better  words  might  possibly  be  found  out. 

But  really  air  this  does  not  affect  the  ground-work  of  the 
Wernerian  theory,  and  in  fact  goes  very  little  further  to  invali- 
date its  leading  doctrines  than  irregular  verbs  in  grammar,  or 
comets  in  the  planetary  system  would  go  to  prove  that  the  gram- 
marian and  the  astronomer  are  guided  by  no  general  rules. 
Professor  Kidd  holds  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  aqueous  so- 
lution and  consequent  precipitation  of  the  materials  which  form 
the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  he  maintains  that  the  evidence 
in  support  of  Werner's  theory  is  imperfect,  he  alludes  solely  to 
his  classification  of  the  various  rocky  substances,  and  perhaps 
to  the  hypothetical  assumption  which  is  involved  in  the  term 
transition.  This  we  regard  rather  as  an  expression  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's opinion  that  geognostic  science  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
than  that  the  principles  are  erroneous  upon  which  the  disciples 
of  Werner  reason,  and  prosecute  their  researches.  At  least  we 
will  make  bold  to  assert  that  his  Geological  Essay  contains 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  that  distinguished  phi- 
losopher, and  that  he  has  only  stated  a  few  facts  which  deserve 
attention  in  order  to  be  explained,  rather  than  exposed  any  glar- 
ing discrepancy  between  those  doctrines  and  the  general  appear- 
ances of  the  earth's  surface. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  notices  which  are  collected 
in  this  essay,  we  are  inclined  to  enumerate  those  which  respect 
the  arrangement  of  mountain  groups.  In  the  third  volume  of 
Professor  Jameson's  work  on  mineralogy  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  certain  order  and  regularity  in  the  collocation 
of  mountains  ;  that  where  a  group  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  ap- 
pears highest  in  the  middle,  and  that  this  highest  part  extends 
through  the  whole  group  without  being  intersected.  The  lateral 
chains,  it  is  added,  shoot  on  both  sides  from  the  high  mountain 
chain,  and  of  these  the  most  considerable  is  that  which  rises 
from  the  high  mountain  chain  itself,  and  reaches  to  the  foot  of 
the  group*.  There  are  also  two  chief  kinds  of  vallies  analogous 
to  the  mountains,  called  the  principal,  and   lateral  or  subordi- 

*  See  Jameson,  vol.  iii.  p.  11,  &c. 
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nate.  The  principal  vallies  stretch  without  interruption  from 
the  high  mountain  chain  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  group, 
and  those  only  are  principal  vallies  that  reach  this  point :  the 
others,  which  merely  extend  from  a  mountain  chain  to  a  princiT 
pal  valley  are  subordinate  *.  We  were  not  without  suspicion 
that  Werner  and  his  pupils  had  reduced  the  mountains  and  val- 
lies to  greater  order  in  their  system  than  they  are  to  be  found 
in  nature,  and  our  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
remarks, 

"  To  begin  with  the  Alps,  which  are  not  only  the  most  re- 
markable assemblage  of  mountains  in  Europe,  but  have  been  ex- 
amined and  described  more  accurately  than  any  other,  it  does  not 
appear  either  from  the  maps  of  Weiss,  or  from  the  observations 
of  Saussure,  that  there  is  any  thing  like  that  regularity  of  paral- 
lelism in  the  vallies  of  those  mountains,  which  one  is  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  general  theory  of  Werner,  nor  any  thing  like  that 
regularity  in  the  succession  of  the  strata  pointed  out  by  the  same 
theor}'.  So  far  from  it,  that  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  spent  in 
a  most  laborious  examination  of  them,  with  every  assistance  and 
every  qualification  necessary  for  the  purpose,  Saussure  came  to 
this  conclusion ;  that  there  is  nothing  constant  either  in  the  order, 
character,  direction,  or  degree  of  inclination,  of  the  strata  com- 
posing that  majestic  assemblage  of  mountains :  nothing,  in  short, 
constant  in  them  but  their  variety  +.  On  another  occasion  also  he 
confesses  that  in  viewing  the  group  placed  beneath  his  eyes  from 
one  of  the  highest  summits  near  St.  Gothard,  the  direction  of  the 
vallies  did  not  appear  to  have  any  constant  correspondence  with 
the  bearings  of  the  strata ;  being  sometimes  placed  parallel  with, 
and  sometimes  at  an  oblique  or  even  a  right  angle  to  them  J. 
Again,  he  observes  of  the  primitive  mountains  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Savoy,  that  though  at  a  great  distance  they  appear  to 
have  that  regular  arrangement  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
chain  ;  yet  this  is  a  false  impression,  which  vanishes  upon  a  closer 
inspection  §  :  and  in  another  volume  he  asserts,  that  the  chains  of 
the  Apennines  near  Genoa  have  no  regularity  either  in  their  own 
direction,  or  in  the  direction  of  their  accompanying  vallies  jj.  The 
immediate  group  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  and 
the  group  which  is  to  the  south-west  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  not 
at  all  connected  with  each  other  ^f  :  and  Mont  Blanc  itself,  though 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Alps,  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  of 
primitive  mountains  which  surround  it :  for  on  the  side  of  Italy 
there  are  many  more  high  summits  than  on  the  side  of  Savoy ;  so 
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that  Mont  Blanc  is  nearly  on  an  extreme  border  of  this  mass  of 
primitive  mountains  *. 

"  Mont  Rosa,  which  is  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
Vallais,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  circular  ar- 
rangement of  its  numerous  peaks,  disposed  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  leaves  of  a  rose,  has  an  arrangement  unlike  all  the 
elevated  summits  Saussure  had  ever  seen :  for  such  elevated  sum- 
mits usually  are  insulated  like  Etna,  or  ranged  in  right  lines  as  Mont 
Blanc  and  its  collateral  peaks.  Mont  Rosa,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
posed of  an  uninterrupted  suit  of  nearly  equal  peaks,  forms  a  vast 
circus,  which  incloses  within  its  area  several  hamlets,  numerous 
pastures,  and  glaciers  bordering  on  those  pastures,  and  steep  ac- 
clivities, which  are  continued  to  the  very  summits  of  these  stu- 
pendous peaks  f .  The  foregoing  description  corresponds  partially 
with  the  description  of  the  vallev  of  Mexico.  This  valley,  which 
is  about  18  leagues  in  length  and  12  in  breadth,  is  situate  d  on  the 
summit  of  por,  hyritic  and  amygdaloid  basaltic  rocks,  surrounded 
by  a  circular  crest  of  mountains  67  leagues  in  circumference  %. 

"  In  comparing  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  or  Piedmontese  side 
with  those  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Dauphiny,  there 
are  great  differences  observable  both  with  respect  to  the  height 
and  nature  of  the  mountains.  On  the  side  of  Piedmont  they  ter- 
minate more  abruptly  ;  forming  a  wall,  as  it  were,  and  rising  sud- 
denly from  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  Piedmont  §.  Nor  does 
this  appear  to  be,  entirely  at  least,  the  effect  of  an  actnal  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  group;  since  even  in  the  case  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  is  flanked  by  e-terior  chains  on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  pro- 
tected therefore  from  the  action  of  any  removing  cause  in  that 
direction,  the  escarpments  are  much  more  abrupt  on  that  side  than 
m  any  other  direction  ||. 

**  The  nature  of  the  strata  is  often  as  capricious  as  their  arrange- 
ment :  thus  the  most  elevated  and  central  parts  of  the  chain  of 
Mont  C  en  is  are  calcareo-raicaceous  schists;  while  granite  forms 
the  secondary  ridges :  and  the  central  and  highest  rocks  are  nearly 
horizontal  in  their  stratification,  while  the  exterior  ridges  are 
nearly  vertical  *[.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  Alps  the  granite 
descends  nearly  into  the  plain,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  cal- 
careous strata  till  you  approach  Genoa  or  Venice ;  and  there  is 
serpentine  in  abundance  :  but  the  converse  of  this  holds  on  the 
no?th-west  side:  and  Saussure  adds,  that  Pallas  has  also  noticed  in 
Russia  and  Siberia  a  marked  difference  between  opposite  sides  of 
fee  same  chain  **.  The  opposite  sides  of  the  chain  which  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Simplon    traverses  are  very  different :  the  northern 
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tide,  looking  to  the  Vallais,  consists  almost  entirely  of  vertical 
beds  of  micaceous  limestone :  the  southern  side,  looking  to  Italy, 
consists  of  quartzose  micaceous  schist,  of  gneiss,  and  of  a  schis- 
tose granite,  in  strata  either  horizontal  or  inclined  at  an  angle  not 
greater  than  from  thirty  to  forty  *."     P.  138. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  principles,  upon  which  the  Wer- 
aerians  explain  the  formation  of  the  primitive  mountains,  would 
lead  us,  a  priori,  to  expect  the  regularity  and  subordination 
which  are  supposed  to  appear  in  their  arrangement.  At  all 
eveuts,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  tremendous  disrup- 
tions, uplifting,  and  overturning^  to  which  the  whole  outer 
crust  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected,  we  shall  no  longer  be 
surprised  at  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  collocation  of  moun- 
tain masses.  A  more  extensive  and  careful  examination  of  par- 
ticulars will,  we  have  no  doubt,  bring  many  things  to  light 
calculated  to  arrest  the  premature  generalization  to  which  we 
are  now  alluding ;  and  surely  when  we  advert  to  the  almost 
boundless  field  in  which  observation  must  be  carried  on ; — the 
most  elevated  mountains  and  the  deepest  ravines,  the  excava- 
tions of  the  miner,  and  the  natural  cavern,  the  shores  of  Lap- 
laud,  of  New  Holland  and  of  China,  the  burning  continent 
and  the  frozen  island, — it  will  not  be  thought  astonishing  should 
new  discoveries  occasionally  demand  a  little  modification  of 
theory.  But  we  repeat  once  more,  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Werner  are  not  involved  in  any  of  the  apparent  ano- 
malies which  Professor  Kidd  has  brought  forward. 

In  enumerating  the  agents  which  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  geological  phenomena,  it  may 
seem  strange  to  pass  without  noticing  the  Mosaical  deluge.  It 
may  be  replied,  in  excuse  of  the  omission,  that  the  waters 
which  were  brought  upon  the  earth  to  punish  the  sins  of  men 
are  not  only  comparatively  recent,  but,  except  some  beds  of 
gravel  and  rolled  masses  of  rocks,  there  are  no  appearances 
which  can  be  certainly  ascribed  to  their  operation.  The  great 
works  of  nature  were  already  past ;  the  chaotic  waters  had 
long  ago  deposited  the  materials  which  they  held  suspended  in 
solution;  the  mountains  were  consolidated,  and  the  stratified 
rocks  had  assumed  their  places  at  their  respective  levels,  long 
before  the  iniquity  of  men  waxed  great  on  the  earth..  The 
flood,  therefore,  has  left  no  traces  of  its  presence  but  in  the 
devastation  it  produced  ;  and  setting  aside  all  authority  but  that 
of  science,  the  most  determined  sceptic  must  admit,  that  a  power- 
ful rush  of  waters  has  passed  over  many  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
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face,  since  it  was  first  laid  dry.  The  most  uneqnivo'c'a'1  proof  of 
this,  in  our  opinion,  are  those  huge  insulated  masses  of  stone 
which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe ;  for,  as  Dr.  Kidd 
observes,  they  are  evidently  water-worn,  and,  judging  from  the 
identity  of  their  internal  character,  have  as  evidently  once 
formed  a  portion  of  some  of  the  native  strata. 

"  It  was  Saussure's  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in 
which  he  supposes  mountains  to  have  been  formed,  were  still  in 
part  covering  those  mountains,  when  a  violent  earthquake  all  at 
once  opened  numerous  subterranean  cavities,  and  rent  a:<under 
many  of  the  strata.  The  waters  then  rushing  towards  those  cavi- 
ties, with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the  height  of  their  level,  ex- 
cavated deep  vallies,  and  carried  with  them  immense  quantities  of 
earth,  sand,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  rocks.  This  half  liquid 
accumulation,  hurried  on  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  lodged  itself 
at  those  heights  where  we  still  see  many  of  the  scattered  fragments. 
The  waters  afterwards  continuing  to  run,  but  with  a  rapidity  gra- 
dualh/  lessening  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  their  height, 
carried  away  by  little  and  little  the  lightest  particles  ;  and  cleared 
the  vallies  of  the  heaps  of  mud  by  which  they  had  been  clogged, 
leaving  behind  either  the  heavier  masses  only,  or  those  also,  which, 
accidental  position  or  an  unusually  settled  lodgment  protected  from 
their  action  *. 

"  A  rush  of  water,  like  that  just  described,  Saussure  calls  a 
debacle;  and  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  mass  of  water  from  any  bar- 
rier which  had  previously  confined  it,  would  represent  the  effects 
of  a  debacle  on  a  small  scale.  The  great  debacle,  to  which  in  his 
writings  he  so  often  alludes,  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  waters  of  the  chaotic  ocean,  as  above 
described  :  and  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  beds  of  the  principal 
Alpine  vallies  have  in  many  instances  been  formed  by  sand  and 
gravel  brought  by  the  great  debacle  -f  :  and  that  rivers,  (as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Durance  which  rises  in  high  Danphiny,)  by  wash- 
ing away  the  earth  and  sand  mixed  with  the  pebbles  that  have 
been  formerly  deposited,  bring  these  pebbles  to  view  J."     P.  168. 

This  debacle  of  the  French  philosopher  would  correspond 
sufficiently  in  its  effects  with  the  Mosaic  deluge,  provided 
there  were  found  in  the  immense  gravel  depositions  which  every 
where  occur,  any  fossil  remains  of  the  human  species.  It 
seems  unanimously  agreed  among  antiquaries  and  anatomists 
that,  except  the  specimen  lately  sent  from  Guadalotipe  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  no  human  skeleton  has  ever  been  found, 
even  in  alluvial  formation.     Various  accounts  indeed  have  been 
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published  of  such  fossil  bones,  and  the  fact  must  be  very  gene* 
rally  known  that  Plater,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Basil,  de- 
scribed with  great  seriousness,  the  petrified  remains  of  an  ele- 
phant found  at  Lucerne,  which  he  converted  into  a  giant  at 
least  nineteen  feet  high.  The  JLucernese,  we  are  told,  were 
so  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  discovery,  that  they  caused  a  paint- 
ing to  be  made  of  the  giant  as  he  must  have  appeared  when 
alive,  assumed  two  such  giants  as  the  supporters  of  the  city  arms, 
and  had  the  portraits  hung  up  in  their  public  hall.  The  Land- 
voight  Engel,  however,  not  so  easily  convinced  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  bulky  fossils,  maintained  that  our  planet,  before  the 
creation  of  the  present  race  of  men,  was  inhabited  by  the  fallen 
angels,  and  that  these  bones  were  parts  of  the  skeletons  of  those 
miserable  beings.  Scheuchzer's  "  homo  diluvii  testis"  turned 
out,  as  every  body  knows,  to  be  a  proteus  or  salamander ;  and 
Spallanzani's  hill  of  human  bones,  has  been  found,  upon  mi- 
nute examination,  not  to  contain  one  fragment.  With  all  these 
facts  before  us,  we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
gravel  and  alluvial  depositions,  in  Alpine  regions,  may  be  as.- 
cribed  to  the  Mosaical  deluge ;  and  we  would  account  for  the 
absence  of  human  bones  in  a  fossil  state,  by  alledging  that  those 
parts  of  the  earth  in  which  man  has  taken  up  his  principal  resi- 
dence, have  not  yet  been  minutely  examined.  May  there  not 
be,  in  the  plains  of  Kurdistan,  some  basins  of  mineral  deposits 
hitherto  un visited  by  the  prying  geologist,  where  the  remains  of 
Noah's  contemporaries,  and  the  monuments  of  their  genius,  re- 
pose deep  in  the  soil?  In  this  opinion,  however,  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  Professor  Kidd,  who  reasons  against  it  in 
the  following  manner  : 

"  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  also  that  depositions  of  gravel 
are  the  consequence  of  the  Mosaic  deluge ;  against  which  suppo- 
sition, I  think,  the  following  ia  a  strong  argument.  The  period 
which  intervened  between  Adam  and  Noah  is  as  long  as  between 
Noah  and  the  building  of  Rome ;  but  at  the  time  that  Rome  was 
built  it  appears  from  historical  evidence  that  a  great  part  of  Europe 
was  peopled,  and  that  even  our  own  island  was  inhabited.  Rea- 
soning then  on  that  datum,  the  same  parts  were  probably  peopled 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  (especially  as  human  life  extended  to  a 
longer  period  before  than  after  that  catastrophe)  ;  and  conse- 
quently we  might  expect  to  find  the  remains  of  human  bodies,  and 
of  instruments  of  art,  in  such  situations  as  we  find  the  remains 
of  other  animals ;  if  these  last  mentioned  remains  are  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  deluge :  or,  if  not  the  remains  of  human 
bodies,  at  least  we  might  expect  to  find  the  remains  of  existing 
as  well  as  of  extinct  species :  for  we  learn  from  Sc  ripture,  that  the 
flood  was  only  intended  to  destroy  individuals ;  the  species  having 
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been  miraculously  preserved.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  absence  of 
human  remains  is  a  negative  argument,  which  may  be  overturned 
the  next  moment  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  human 
bodies  in  beds  of  true  gravel.  This  is  however  not  likely  ;  and  at 
all  events  it  is  evident,  that  the  history  of  gravel  beds  is  accom- 
panied with  facts  as  inexplicable  as  are  found  in  the  history  of  the 
regular  strata.  But,  whatever  were  the  cause  of  the  deposition  of 
gravel  beds,  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  no  process  of  that  kind 
took  place  at  any  period  between  the  formation  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  regular  strata :  for  I  cannot  find  that  any  thing 
resembling  a  true  gravel  bed  is  interposed  between  any  of  the 
series  of  any  formation :  yet  if  stratification  were  now  to  be  re- 
sumed, it  is  clear  that  the  existing  beds  of  gravel  would  be  covered 
as  well  as  the  uppermost  of  the  regular  strata."     P.  163. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  interesting  little 
volume,  we  shall  take  notice  of  a  fact  quoted  by  Dr.  Kidd,  from 
Humboldt,  relative  to  the  lakes  which  are  still  seen  in  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico.  Nothing  startled  us  so  much  in  the  various 
descriptions  which  we  perused  of  the  celebrated  floctz  forma- 
tion, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  as  the  alternation  of  beds 
containing  respectively  salt-water  and  fresh-water  shells.  It  is 
a  sufficient  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose,  that  the  sea 
would  advance  and  recede  so  as  repeatedly  to  cover  and  leave 
dry  that  immense  basin  ;  but  to  assert  that  it  was  alternately 
overflowed  from  the  land  and  from  the  ocean,  appears  to  ex- 
ceed all  the  bounds  of  probability.  The  valley  in  which  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  situated,  says  Humboldt,  though  more  than 
five  thousand  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  literally  encir- 
cled by  a  chain  of  mountains  ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  this 
valley  was  formerly  an  immense  lake,  of  which  the  five  compa- 
ratively small  lakes,  now  occupying  portions  of  it,  some  of  fresh 
and  some  of  salt-water,  arc  the  remains.  In  1520,  Cortez 
described  two  great  lakes  as  existing  in  this  valley,  the  one  of 
salt-water,  the  other  of  fresh ;  and  whatever  difficulty  we  may 
find  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  it  comes  from  such  unquestion- 
able and  unsuspicious  authority,  that  we  must  implicitly  admit 
its  reality.  If,  then,  the  valley  of  Mexico  shall,  at  any  future 
period,  be  thrown  open  and  examined  with  the  same  minute 
attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  environs  of  Paris, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  similar  appearances  will  be 
exhibited.  There  v\ill  be  some  strata  characterized  by  marine 
exuvia?,  and  other  strata  having  the  remains  of  shell  fish  pecu- 
liar to  fresh-water ;  and  when  the  philosopher  shall  infer  from 
these  facts,  that  salt-water,  as  well  as  fresh,  has  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  mineral  deposits,  in  the  basin  ol  Mexico, 
he  will  only  have  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Cuvicr  and  13rong- 
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mart  to  applv  at  once  a  case  in  point,  and  a  full  illustration  of 
the  geological  doctrine  which  it  involves.  Indeed  there  is 
scarcely  any  subject  of  more  importance  than  the  history  of 
lakes,  whether  we  regard  it  in  connection  with  hydrography  or 
as  it  throws  light  upon  the  aqueous  origin  of  certain  rocks. 
Von  Buch  describes  a  very  interesting  local  formation  of  this 
kind,  which  he  discovered  at  Locle,  in  the  district  of  Jura.  It 
is  contained  in  an  inclosed  valley,  lt)Q5  French  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  2959  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is,  we  are  further  told,  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
about  a  mile  broad.  The  valley  contains  many  small  hills, 
from  200  to  300  feet  in  height ;  the  lowest  stratum  of  which, 
resting  immediately  on  the  same  limestone  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  are  composed,  is  a  very  coarse  conglomerate 
of  that  limestone.  On  the  conglomerate  rests  a  pretty  thick 
bed  of  marly  limestone,  of  a  white  colour,  and  which  is  fine, 
earthy,  and  almost  friable.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  it  is 
intermixed  with  small  river  shells,  which  still  retain  their  natural 
substance  and  texture.  There  is  also  found  hornstoue  with  fresh- 
water shells,  bituminous  shale,  and  a  bed  of  coals  including  nu- 
merous bivalve  shells ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that 
all  these  minerals  are  the  produce  of  a  small  inclosed  lake, 
for  not  one  trace  of  these  works  is  to  be  seen  beyond  the 
mountains  that  surround  Locle  *  The  well-known  local  forma- 
tion at  iEningen  must  be  explained  on  the  same  principle- 
Both  Von  Buch  and  Blumenbach  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  de- 
position which  had  taken  place  in  a  lake  which  anciently  covered 
that  ground,  and  accordingly  that  the  fishes,  insects,  leaves,  and 
other  organic  bodies,  which  abound  in  it,  had  been  carried 
thither  by  the  rivers  from  the  adjacent  country.  It  seems,  in 
short,  a  matter  of  the  highest  probability,  that  on  the  course? 
of  all  the  great  rivers,  such  valleys  or  lake  formations  are  very 
frequent.  Mr.  Jameson,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  mentions  several  of  both  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Da- 
nube. "  As  long  as  the  Rhine,"  says  he,  "  continues  in  the 
Alps,  these  basins  are  inconsiderable,  but  they  increase  in  mag. 
nitude  as  soon  as  it  leaves  these  elevated  regions.  The  basin, 
in  which  the  lake  of  Constance  is  situated,  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. A  second  occurs  in  Baden,  which  extends  from  Upper 
Alsace  to  Hundsruck  and  the  vicinity  of  Mayence,  where  the 
Rhine  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow  rocky  passage.  The 
river  district  of  the  Danube  forms  a  basin  in  Swabia,  several  in 
Bavaria,  and  one   in    Lower  Austria;  and  the  current   is  still 


*  See  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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nearly  shut  up  at  Presburgb,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the 
great  valley  of  Hungary.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  Hungary 
the  river  is  again  forced  to  seek  its  way  through  a  narrow  rock) 
channel  at  Orosova,  which  is  the  only  opening  from  Hungary 
into  Wallachia.  It  now  continues  its  course  through  Wallachia. 
and  at  length  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  We  have  a  continuation, 
observes  the  Professor,  of  these  vallies  or  basins,  although  still 
filled  with  water,  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Elbe  exhibits  many  similar  appear- 
ances ;  so  does  the  Don  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  Annan,  near 
Dumfries.  The  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  the  source  of 
Missouri  furnish  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  that  river  has 
laid  immense  vallies  dry,  by  cutting  a  channel  for  itself  through 
the  barrier  which  formerly  shut  it  up;  and  one  place  is  men- 
tioned where  that  magnificent  stream,  350  yards  in  width,  has 
worn  out  a  passage  to  the  depth  of  1G00  feet,  in  a  rock  of 
hornblende  and  felspar. 

We  offer  our  thanks  to  Professor  Kidd  for  the  little  essay 
which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  and  beg  leave  to  assure 
him  that  the  industry,  candour,  and  just  reasoning,  of  which 
it  presents  so  many  proofs,  have  created  in  our  minds  no  small 
regret,  that  he  has  determined  to  bid  farewell  to  mineralogical 
pursuits.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  rational 
geognosy;  and  no  man  requires  to  be  told  that  its  progress  will 
be  most  successfully  advanced,  by  collecting  facts  from  every 
authentic  source,  by  personally  examining  and  comparing  na- 
ture on  the  great  scale,  and  by  bringing  forward  such  anomalies 
or  exceptions  as  will  prevent  a  too  hasty  induction.  All  this 
Dr.  Kidd  has  exemplified  in  the  present  work,  and  we  conclude 
our  commendation  by  merely  referring  to  the  caution  and  de- 
licacy which  he  has  shewn  on  the  subject  of  religious  belief. 
None  are  charged  by  him  with  infidel  or  atheistical  opinions, 
and  every  one  is  exhorted  to  conduct  his  enquiries,  in  the  de- 
partment of  science,  with  a  due  respect  for  even  the  prejudices 
of  the  pious.  We  have  only  to  add  in  defence  of  this  unpo- 
pular and  defamed  study,  that  it  carries  nothing  in  its  mysteries 
hostile  to  the  faith  of  a  Christian  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  furnished  several  collateral  and  important  proofs  that  the 
Mosaical  history  is  a  true  and  faithful  record  of  man,  and  of, 
the  globe  as  the  habitation  of  man. 


Art.  IV.     A  Combined  View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Es- 
uras/md  St.  John,  shewing  that  all  the  Prophetic  Writings  are 
j'  rmed  upon  one  plan,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  Chart. 
Also,  a  minute  Explanation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  to- 
gether 
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getker  with   Critical  Remarks  upon   the  Interpretations  of 
,  preceding   Commentators,  and  more  particularly  upon    the 
Systems   of  Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.  Cuning/iame.      Bu  James 
Ilatlet/  Frere,  Esq.  The  second  edition.    8vo.  12s.  Hatchard. 
1815. 

IT  is  a  pleasing  circumstance,  honourable  to  the  days  and  to 
the  land  we  live  in,  that  many  learned  laymen,  following  the 
example  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  have  devoted  their 
leisure  to  the  investigation  of  the  prophecies.  This  increased 
and  increasing  attention  to  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  itself  a  verification  of  prophecy,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  rewarded  with  the  promised  success.  By  the  excursive 
researches  and  persevering  diligence  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  the 
knowledge  of  these  awful  subjects  will  be  increased,  and  the 
faith  of  the  present  and  of  the  coming  generations  more  and 
more  established. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  this  learned  layman  on  the  prophe- 
cies, we  shall  principally  advert  to  those  parts  and  passages, 
which,  when  the  volume  first  appeared,  powerfully  excited  pub- 
lic attention.  What  relates  (as  many  things  in  this  Combined 
View  necessarily  do)  to  times  long  past,  may  be  omitted  or  briefly 
noticed ;  but  in  applying  prophetic  predictions  to  events  of 
recent  date,  or  (as  supposed)  immediately  impending,  where 
mistakes  may  be  pregnant  with  consequences  most  fatal,  we 
should  proceed  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  trembling  caution. 

There  are  many  undoubted  synchronisms  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John,  which  the  incomparable  Mede,  we  believe,  was 
the  first  to  point  out  and  demonstrate.  We  have  often  thought 
it  would  be  an  important  step  towards  the  obtaining  of  a  clear 
view  of  this  awful  book,  to  transcribe,  either  from  the  original 
text  or  from  our  English  version,  the  several  passages  relating  to 
the  same  period  of  time,  and  to  arrange  them  in  parallel  columns ; 
but  we  never  in  earnest  attempted  to  carry  the  design  into  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Frere  has  prefixed  to  his  book  a  scheme,  or  "  General 
Plan"  of  the  prophecies,  supposed  by  him  to  be  synchronical, 
which  is  convenient  and  useful ;  but  it  would  be  far  better,  if 
practicable,  to  have  the  passages  themselves  at  one  view  laid 
before  us. 

Mr.  Frere  makes  the  first  six  trumpets  coincident  in  point  of 
time  with  the  six  first  seals  ;  in  which  he  not  only  deserts  the- 
authority  of  Mr.  Mede,  Mr.  Faber  and  others,  but  apparently 
offers  great  violence  to  the  text  itself;  in  which,  besides  other 
marks  of  time,  the  first  trumpet  is  not  represented  as  sounding 
lill  after  the  seventh  seal  has  been  opened. 

In  his  introductory  observations,  after  expressing  his    regret 
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that  the  systems  of  commentators  on  the  prophecies  are  not 
formed  on  plans  sufficiently  simple  and  comprehensive,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  certain  rules  of  his  own.  The  first  of  these 
rules,  on  which  he  appears  to  lay  great  stress,  and  has  in  fact 
made  it  part  of  the  title  of  his  book,  is  this :  M  All  the  pro- 
phecies must  be  arranged  on  one  uniform  plan."  p.  5.  It 
is  very  true  that  all  prophecies,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  same  event,  or  the  same  series  of  events,  must  be  "  ar- 
ranged," or  explained,  "  on  one  uniform  plan;"  for  all  truth, 
whether  perfectly  or  imperfectly  declared,  is  in  every  part  con- 
sistent with  itself.  But  there  are  numberless  prophecies  (those, 
for  instance,  concerning  Tyre  and  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  New)  which  have  little  if  any  relation  to  one  another,  and 
none  at  all  to  that  class  of  prophecies,  which  are  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Frere's  Combined  View.  All  these  prophecies,  which  Mr. 
F.  nu  doubt  excluded  in  his  own  mind,  he  should  have  excluded 
in  framing  his  fundamental  rule ;  and  the  rule,  so  limited,  is  in- 
dubitably a  most  important  one,  but  at  the  same  time  so  obvi- 
ous, that,  it  is  presumed,  no  commentator  ever  attempted  to 
explain  two  or  more  prophecies,  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
otherwise  than  on  one  and  the  same  plan,  or  so  as  to  make  them, 
in  his  judgment,  uniform  and  consistent. 

Mr.  F.  appears  to  take  to  himself  some  credit,  because  an 
apprehension,  which  he  had  expressed,  that  his  work  would 
not  be  out,  before  Buonaparte  would  leave  France  and  go  to 
Italy,  was,  as  he  says,  "  realized."  But  as  no  reason  or  ground 
for  this  apprehension  is  suggested,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
conjecture,  which  happened  to  be  verified,  if  indeed  it  was 
verified ;  for  Elba,  to  which  we  suppose  he  alludes,  though 
previously  subject  to  an  Italian  state,  is  neither  "  Italy,"  nor  a 
part  of  Italy. 

The  work  consists  of  five  chapters ;  of  which  the  first  con- 
tains introductory  observations,  rules  of  interpretation,  arrange- 
ment of  the  Prophecies,  and  a  Symbolical  Dictionary.  The 
second  is  on  Daniel's  Vision  of  the  great  Image ;  the  third  on 
the  Vision  of  the  Four  Beasts,  particularly  of  the  Little  Papal 
Horn  5  the  fourth  on  the  Vision  of  the  Ram  and  the  He-goat, 
and  the  Mahometan  Little  Horn. 

The  work  therefore,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  completed,  is  strictly  a 
view  only  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  the  author  hoping  at 
some  future  time  to  complete  his  plan,  by  adding  a  similar  mi- 
nute interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  (as  he  calls  them)  of  Es- 
dras  and  of  St.  John.  But  many  passages  of  both,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Apocalypse,  are  brought  forward  and  interpreted 
in  the  present  volume,  in  explaining  what  he  deems  contempo- 
raneous with  them  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

One 
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Oue  notion,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  work  before  us, 
we  fervently  wish  were  as  certain,  as  it  is  consolatory.  Sup- 
posing the  i  2o0  years  of  the  dominance  of  the  papal  horn  to 
have  ended  in  1792,  and  assigning  the  period  of  thirty  years, 
from  that  date,  for  the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  that 
power,  and  of  the  hoi 'is  or  kingdoms,  into  which  the  Roman 
empire  was  divided,  he  finds  one  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  the 
Protestant  British  nation,  is  at  the  very  commencement  of  this 
time  of  wrath  and  desolation  taken  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  remains  tranquil  and  victorious,  behold- 
ing and  rejoicing  at  the  downfall  of  Babylon  and  the  tremendous 
but  just  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enemies.  This  opinion 
may  be  seen  stated  in  pages  14.  21.  27.  39-  93.  n,  105.  114. 
137-  403.  and  the  passages  of  Scripture,  from  which  it  is 
deduced,  are  Rev.  vii.  1 — 8.  xiv.  1 — 13.  xv.  2.  Dan.  vii.  11, 
25.  xi.  32. 

When  it  is  said,  that  after  the  expiration  of  "  a  time  and 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  time"  (whenever  that  period  does 
expire;  "  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High," 
"  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven 
shall  be  given"  to  them,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  (whoever 
they  be)  they  shall,  as  a  body,  be  victorious;  but  whether  they 
shall  be  instruments  or  merely  spectators  of  the  vengeance, 
whether  the  victory  shall  be  atchieved  with  much  or  wiih  little 
suffering  and  slaughter  on  their  part,  there  is  no  intimation. 
Neither,  again,  is  it  evident  from  the  Apocalypse,  nor  proved 
by  the  commentator,  that  the  symbolical  Israel,  the  "  sealed" 
and  protected  "  servants  of  God,"  are  all  of  one  nation;  nor 
that  the  protection  is  assigned  to  its  proper  time.  They  may 
rather  be  regarded  as  denoting  the  faithful  servants  of  God,  of 
every  tribe  and  kindred,  who  in  times  of  trouble  and  distress 
adhere  to  him,  and  "  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth." 
They  "  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the  first -fruii '8 
unto  God,  and  to  the  Lamb ;"  and  therefore  belong  probably 
to  some  much  earlier  period,  than  that  which  follows  the  ter- 
mination of  the  1 260  years.  Mr.  Faber  considers  the  ]  44,000 
of  chapter  xiv.  as  the  immediate  successors  of  the  144,000  of 
chapter  vii.  who  bore  their  testimony  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  days  of  paganism,  before  the  age  of  Const  antine,  as  the 
other  he  thinks,  do  afterwards,  during  the  depressed  state  of 
the  Church  in  the  wilderness,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  refor- 
maton.  Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  immediately  after 
this  vision,  St.  John  sees  what  is  justly  conceived  to  deuote  the 
dawn  of  the  reformation,  an  "  angel  flying  in  the  i»adst  of  hea- 
ven, having  the  everlasling  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth."  This  first  angel  Mr,  Facer  applies  to  Lu- 
ther; 
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ther,  the  second  to  Calvin  and  the  reformed  continental 
churches,  and  the  third  to  the  Church  of  England.  But  here 
■we  are  compelled,  by  many  substantial  reasons,  as  we  consider 
them,  to  dissent  from  this  celebrated  author,  to  whom  in  many 
respects  the  Christian  world  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  work  on 
the  Prophecies.  If  the  first  angel  is  rightly  interpreted  from 
the  Apocalypse  itself  (i.  20.)  to  denote  a  Christian  minister, 
surely  the  other  two  angels  should  typify  individual  ministers 
also,  and  not  churches.  Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the 
Swiss  reformer  in  denouncing  and  confuting  the  errors  of  pope- 
ry, when  the  incalculable  mischief  and  impiety  of  his  decretum 
horribite  are  laid  in  the  other  scale,  .we  cannot  easily  be  per- 
suaded, that  John  Calvin  would  be  singled  out  and  predicted  as 
an  "  angel"  in  the  volume  of  infallible  truth  and  holiness.  Be- 
sides, Calvin  was  contemporary  with  Luther  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  second  angel,  "  following"  the 
other,  whom  he  did  not  survive  more  than  the  space  of  about 
eight  years.  We  cannot  therefore  but  accede  to  the  opinion  of 
the  incomparable  Dr.  Hales,  that  the  earlier  arrangement,  which 
he  suggests,  making  the  three  angels  to  be  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and 
.Luther,  who  followed  each  other  in  three  successive  centuries, 
is  far  preferable.  Nor  is  it  a  little  striking,  that  of  Daniel's 
two  numbers,  1290  days  and  1335  days,  counting  forwards  from 
what  seems  to  be  the  time  of  their  commencement,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  when  "  the  daily  sacrifice  was 
taken  away,  and  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up," 
the  first  leads  us  exactly  to  A.  D.  1300,  the  precise  year  deter- 
mined as  the  commencement  of  W  ickliffe's  testimony  by  so 
many  independent  authorities,  which  renders  the  circumstance, 
Dr.  Hales  observes,  "  leally  remarkable;"  and  the  larger  num- 
ber 1335,  similarly  reckoned,  brings  us  on,  with  equal  accu- 
racy, to  A.  D.  1405;  in  which  year,  as  various  other  early  au- 
thors have  noted,  John  Huss  began  to  preach  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  no  prophetic  num- 
ber directing  us  in  like  manner  to  the  other  great  champion  of 
the  reformation;  but  in  the  third  angel,  as  Dr.  Hales  observes, 
the  sagacity  of  Mede  first  descried  the  faithful  representative 
of  Luther,  who  in  the  next  century,  A.  D.  1517,  followed  the 
other  two ;  and  warned  the  votaries  of  the  beast,  of  the  dread- 
ful danger  that  impended  over  them,  if  they  still  persisted  in 
following  him.     Mede's  Works,  p.  518.  ed.  H)72. 

1  he  determination  of  the  several  prophetic  periods  in  Daniel 
is  a  question  of  high  importance,  but  withal  extremely  arduous  ; 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  settled  with  complete  satisfaction, 
in  every  instance,  before  the  time  of  the  end.  Solutions  have 
been  offered,  which  have  something  plausible  to  recommend 
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them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  or  most  of  them  are  liable  to 
strong  objections.  The  termination  of  each  period  will,  no 
doubt,  usher  in  some  remarkable  event  or  revolution  ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  events,  in  one  or  two  instances,  not  being  foretold, 
in  that  case  even  the  arrival  of  the  time  may  not  unfold  the 
prophecy,  till  the  consistency  and  agreement  of  the  whole 
series  shall  illustrate  and  confirm  the  several  separate  members. 

Dr.  Hales  having  observed,  that  there  is  no  number  in  the 
Bible  whose  genuineness  is  better  ascertained  than  the  2300 
days,  in  order  to  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  days,  counts  back 
70  weeks  (or  490  years)  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
foretold  in  a  subsequent  vision  (c.  ix.)  and  thus  the  beginning 
of  the  period  (420  A.  C.)  being  known,  the  end  of  the  period 
is  known  also,  A.  D.  18S0  ;  for  420  4-   1880  =  2300. 

This  is  very  ingenious,  and  leads  us  to  a  safe  period  which  is 
not  yet  arrived.  But  it  seems  altogether  improbable,  that  a 
vision,  the  meaning  of  which  the  holy  prophet  immediately 
sought  for,  and  which,  in  consequence,  his  heavenly  instructor 
bade  Gabiiel  cause  him  to  understand,  should  depend  for  its 
mode  of  interpretation  on  a  vision  which  was  not  seen  till  some 
years  afterwards ;  nor  is  there,  it  is  believed,  another  instance 
to  be  found  in  Scripture  of  thus  counting  back,  in  order  to 
reckon  forwards.  The  commencement  of  the  time  must,  in  all 
appearance,  be  taken  either  from  the  predicted  desolation, 
(which,  whether  that  of  Antiochus  *  or  of  the  Romans  be  in- 
tended, extends  to  a  period  so  much  out  of  the  range  of  pro- 
phecy, that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  the  time  intended)  or 
else  "  from  the  time  when  the  prophet  wrote,"  (or  rather  when 
the  vision  was  seen)  which  Mr.  Frere  takes  to  be  the  true  cem- 
mencement  of  iC  all  the  historical  prophecies."  It  would  seem 
therefore  we  must  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Septuagiut,  2400  ; 
from  which  if  we  deduct  the  date  of  the  vision,  B.  C.  o 53,  we 
come  to  1847,  the  time  when  i(  the  sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed," 
the  true  import  of  which  the  time  will  shew.  This  then  is  Mr. 
•Frere's  calculation,  p.  247- 

Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.  Frere  agree  in  supposing  the  space  of  7o 
years,  divided  into  distinct  portions  of  30  )ears  and  45  years, 
will  intervene  between  the  end  of  the  three  times  and  a  half  (or 
1260  years)  and  the  Millennium.  This  idea  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  three  periods  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Daniel,  namely,  three  tunes  and  a  half  (or  1260  years)  and 


*  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  A.  C.  170,  which  deducted/rom  2300, 
gives  A.  D.  2130.  But  if  we  calculate  from  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  we  are  carried  to  A.  D.  2370. 

1290  days 
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129©  days  and  1335  days,  have  one  and  the  same  commence- 
ment, an  opinion  which  seems  neither  sufficiently  proved  nor 
probable.  For  when  a  specific  date  is  assigned  to  the  second 
of  these  numbers,  (belonging  in  appearance  and  as  is  generally 
believed  to  the  third  also)  this  affords  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  date  does  not  belong  to  the  first  of  the  three.  Now 
the  time  intended  is  marked  by  these  two  circumstances,  the 
taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  setting  up  of  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation  ;  a  description  which  in  appearance  must 
be  understood  either  of  the  profanation  of  the  temple  by  An- 
tiochus,  to  which  Mr.  Mede  applies  it,  or  of  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple  by  Titus,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Dr.  Hales  with  greater  probability  applies  it. 

As  for  the  period  of  1260  years,  so  often  mentioned  under 
different  modes  of  corresponding  numeration,  and  therefore  in- 
fallibly fixed,  we  cannot  but  think  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment in  the  year  606,  which  Mr.  Faber  and  others  have  assign- 
ed, when  the  saints  were  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  little 
horn  by  the  Emperor  Phocas,  constituting  Boniface  the  third 
Universal  Bishop  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  far  more 
probable  than  the  earlier  date  of  533,  which  Mr.  Frere  and  Mr. 
Cuninghame  have  chosen  ;  but  which  any  other  sober  man 
must  think  is  irrefragably  refuted  by  the  events.  "  The  period 
having  begun  in  the  month  of  March,  533,  its  termination," 
Mr.  F.  says,  with  a  latitude  of  reckoning  not  very  allowable, 
<f  may  have  been  at  any  point  of  time  from  March,  \74&>  to 
March,  1793.  The  principal  explosion  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution happened  on  the  10th  August,  1792 — an  event  of  an  im- 
portance wonderfully  adapted  to  mark  the  expiration  of  the  long 
period  of  1260  yeais"  of  suffering.  True,  if  the  sufferings 
of  the  saints  had  then  ended,  and  more  auspicious  days  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-three  years,  of  almost 
incessant  warfare  and  havoc  and  devastation,  since  the  French 
revolution,  who  can  yet  discern  even  the  dawning  of  those 
blessed  days,  when  "  nation  .shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  Mr.  F.  sa\s, 
and  we  believe  truly,  that  "  the  reign  of  the  Saints  is  spoken  of 
as  commencing  immediately  at  the  expiration  of  the  1260 
years."     P.  192. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  vials  of  divine  wrath  began 
to  be  poured  out  on  the  Beast  and  his  followers  in  the  porten- 
tous year,  1792;  and  that  "  heavy  judgments"  have  since  in 
quick  succession  "■  been  inflicted  on  the  Roman  Catholic  divi- 
sions of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,"  while  "  Britain,  the 
Protestant  kingdom,  has  escaped,"  and  been  delivered.  But  it 
Las  not  been  if  nostra  sine  parte  pericli."     "  Blood  has  indeed 
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been  given  them  to  drink/'  blood  spilled  by  their  own  hands,  in 
successive  revolutions,  massacres,  and  anarchy.  But  we  have 
been  not  merely  spectators,  but  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  in  the  arduous  struggle,  while  we  honourably 
stood  up  to  rescue  and  defend  the  oppressed  against  their  unjust 
aggressors,  numberless  are  the  lives  of  our  own  brave  and  heroic 
countrymen  which  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  conflict. 

We  cannot  therefore  regard  these  days  of  trouble,  wherein 
all  suffer,  because  all  are  guilty,  though  they  do  not,  thank 
God,  suffer  equally,  as  their  guilt,  we  trust,  is  not  equal ;  we 
cannot  regard  these  days  of  woe  and  suffering  as  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  Millennium,  though  we  view  them  as  a 
prelude  to  that  fast-approaching  and  blessed  sera. 

We  have  another  strong  objection  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Frere's 
work,  which  applies  also  to  Mr.  Faber.  If  the  1260  years  ex- 
pired in  I7(J2,  then  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses 
of  truth,  who  prophesy  in  sackcloth  during  that  long  period,  are 
already  past.  But  we  never  could  persuade  ourselves  to  accede 
to  Mr.  Faber's  opinion,  that  these  things  happened  under  the 
Smalcaldic  League,  almost  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  In* 
terim  was  enforced  in  the  year  1548.  The  interpretation, 
which  the  profoundly  learned  and  judicious  Mede,  a  century 
after  the  period  suggested,  maturely  considered,  and  apparently 
on  solid  grounds  rejected,  is  not  likely  with  good  auspices  to  be 
revived.  If  this  hypothesis  is  adopted,  then,  from  the  assumed 
commencement  of  their  testimony,  instead  of  prophesying  1260 
years,  the  witnesses  did  not  prophesy  1'200,  no  nor  even  1000 
years,  clothed  in  sackcloth.  At  the  same  time  the  horrid  mas- 
sacre at  Paris  in  1572,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  at  Nantes, 
and  successive  Irish  massacres,  all  subsequent  to  the  supposed 
revival  of  the  witnesses,  are  fearful  monitions,  that  the  days  of 
mourning  are  not  yet  ended.  Again  ;  the  events  which  took 
place  little  less  than  three  centuries  ago,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  regarded  as  what  v. as  to  happen,  when  the  witnesses  "had 
finished,"  or  "  were  about  to  finish"  their  testimony.  The  ca- 
lamity, which  was  confined  to  one  corner  of  Germany,  does 
not  .qmear  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  and  momentous  to  answer 
the  demand  of  the  prediction  in  the  Apocalypse  :  and  the  great 
earthquake,  which  was  to  be  "  the  same  hour,'"'  or  to  synchro- 
nize with  the  revival  of  the  witnesses,  is  prolonged,  surely  with 
inadmissible  length  of  duration,  from  1530  (be/ore  the  death  of 
the  witnesses)  to  the  year  ib'88,,  more  than  a  century  after  their 
supposed  resurrection. 

On  the  whole  of  this  matter,  we  would  observe,  that  fear, 
the  parent  of  caution,  is  less  dangerous  than  confidence.  We 
dare  net  therefore  venture  to  throw  aside  our  armour,  nor  cease 

to 
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to  be  on  the  watch,  lest  when  we  say,  Peace,  and  all  things  are 
at  rest,  sudden  destruction  should  come  upon  us.  And  in  this, 
whether  it  be  apprehension  or  circumspection,  we  have  the 
concurrence  of  one  who  has  recently  viewed  the  prophecies 
with  an  intelligent  eye.  Dr.  Hales  thinks  the  last  persecution 
of  the  witnesses,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
(which  he  brings  down,  whether  correctly  or  otherwise,  to  the 
year  1880)  likely  to  take  place  in  England,  denoted  by  the 
tenth  part  of  the  city,  one  of  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the 
Roman  Empire  was  divided,  and  "  the  street"  her  most  popu- 
lous region,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  London  and 
her  environs,  that  u  greatest  seminary  of  religion  and  virtue,  as 
also  of  irreligion  and  vice." 

We  hasten  with  pleasure  to  a  point  on  which  our  sentiments 
are  ia  unison  with  Mr.  Frere's.  in  considering  the  ten  horns  or 
kings  of  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel,  he  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  territorial  division  of  .the  Roman  Empire  into  ten 
distinct  sovereignties  or  states ;  on  which  principle  he  observes, 
i(  they  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  continuing  to  exist, 
through  all  their  changes,  as  long  as  their  territories  are  kept 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  remain  the  seats  of  separate  go- 
vernments." He  therefore  gives  the  following  list  of  the  ten 
kingdoms :  Ravenna,  Lombardy,  Rome,  Naples,  Tuscany, 
France,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Britain.  And  the  three  first 
named,  which  are  known  to  form  the  Papal  states,  following 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Bishop  Newton  and  others,  he  makes  to  be 
the  three  horns  or  stales,  which  were  plucked  up  and  subdued 
by  the  little  Papal  horn  ;  by  which  removal  of  three  of  the  ten 
primary  horns,  he  became  a  temporal  power  like  the  rest, 
though  "  diverse  from  them,"  invested  with  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  temporal  sword. 

And  here  we  would  observe,  that  provided  the  numbers  are 
made  out  correctly,  it  seems  of  little  moment  whether  we  en- 
quire first  for  the  ten  or  the  three  ;  but  as  the  latter  is  the 
smaller  number  and  coupled  with  this  circumstance,  that  the 
three  required  were  plucked  up  by  the  little  horn,  it  is  reason- 
able to  presume,  that  the  three,  so  described,  may  be  disco- 
vered with  greater  certainty  ;  whereas  in  the  larger  number  of 
ten,  there  is  more  room  for  doubt  and  uncertainty.  But  when 
it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast 
shall  hate  the  Papal  harlot  (that  is  the  little  horn  under  a  dif- 
ferent symbol)  and  "  make  her  desolate,  and  naked,  and  burn 
her  with  fire,"  it  is  evidently  implied,  that  they  should  (all  or 
most  of  them)  exist  at  the  time  of  her  downfall,  and  cause  her 
destruction.  Therefore  the  Heruli,  and  Ostrogoths,  and  Van- 
dals, and  others,  which  for  many  ages  past  have  had  no  exist- 
ence, 
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ence,  seem  to  be  improperly  reckoned  among  the  hams  of  the 
beast. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bestow  much  time  on  the  latter  part  of 
Mr.  Frere's  work,  where  from  p.  339  to  the  end  of  the  volume 
(p.  476J  we  have  the  whole  history  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
past,  present  and  impending,  regularly  deduced  {quo  jure,  quavc 
injuria)  from  prophecy.  The  facility  with  which  this  is  done 
is  wonderful.  Jh  commenting  on  the  last  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
after  applying  the  first  part  of  it,  as  others  have  done  with  the 
clearest  evidence,  to  the  "  mighty  king"  of  Greece  and  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  down  to  the  sudden  fall  of  Autiochus 
the  Great,  (xi.  19-)  instead  of  going  on  with  the  line  of  oriental 
history,  he  makes  an  abrupt  transition  of  little  less  than  2000 
years,  and  contends  that  the  "  raiser  of  taxes"  in  the  next  verse 
is  Louis  XVI.  who  was  "  destroyed  neither  in  anger  nor  in 
battle,"  but  basely  deposed  and  murdered  by  his  own  subjects. 
The  "  vile  person,"  his  successor,  is  the  Corsican  upstart,  in 
whose  life  and  achievements  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  the 
40th  verse,  "  has  already,"  as  he  endeavours  to  shew,  "  been 
clearly  accomplished  ;"  and  the  remainder  will  follow  in  its 
season,  till,  having  "  planted  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace"  in 
Palestine,  "  between  the  seas,"  (the  Mediterranean  and  As- 
phaltite  sea)  "  on  the  glorious  holy  mountain,  he  shall  come  to 
his  end,  and  none  shali  help  him."     (-Dan.  xi.  45.) 

This  accommodation  to  recent  events  of  a  prophecy  in  the 
first  half  of  it  long  ago  fulfilled,  does  not  demand  a  laborious 
refutation.  Of  the  author's  dexterity  of  adaptation,  a  few  spe- 
cimens may  suffice. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  F.  that 

"  In  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy,  which  related  to  the  divided 
Macedonian  Empire,  the  Kings  of  the  North  and  of  the  South 
were  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt ;  but  in  this  latter  part  of 
the  prophecy  relating  (Mr.  F.  says)  to  the  Roman  Empire,  these 
terms  will  be  found  to  designate  the  principal  potentates  of  the 
north  and  of  the  south  of  Europe.  As  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
unquestionably  the  principal  Potentate  of  the  North,  so  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  must  be  considered  as  the  principal  Potentate  of 
the  South.  Again  ;  as  Austria  literally  means  South,  the  titie, 
King  or  Emperor  of  Austria,  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  King  of  the 
South."     P.  361. 

"  On  these  grounds,"  such  as  they  are,  the  present  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  supposed  to  be  meant  by  "  die  King  of  the  South," 
verse  25  ;  and  yet  presently,  verse  C9>  the  South  has  its  ancient 
designation,  and  means  Egypt.     P.  388. 

We  are  taught  to  think  that  the  people  designated  bv  "  the 
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holy  covenant/'  (verse  28,  30,)  are  "  the  highly  favoured  na- 
tion of  Great  Britain."  Pp.  579,  403.  A  character  and  situa- 
tion, in  which,  if  justly  attributed  to  us,  we  might  have  great 
satisfaction,  had  we  not  been  previously  informed  that  "  the 
Prince  of  the  Covenant"  (verse  22)  is  one,  whom  we  would 
not  very  willingly  have  for  our  leader,  the  Pope.  Pp.  347,  368. 
"  The  people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be  strong,  and 
do  exploits."  Verse  32.  To  this  high  encomium,  (whether 
actually  spoken  of  the  British  nation,  p.  403,  or  not)  we  have, 
through  God's  unspeakable  blessing,  some  claim  ;  and  when  it 
is  observed,  that  the  next  clause,  "  they  that  understand  among 
the  people,  shall  instruct  many,"  belongs  to  us  also,  p.  413, 
with  this  too  we  might  console  ourselves,  did  not  the  eye  run 
on  to  the  sequel  of  the  verse ;  u  yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword, 
and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many  days."  Where 
is  now  the  security  of  Great  Britain  ?  Be  not  alarmed  ;  Mr.  F. 
is  an  adroit  as  well  as  daring  auxiliary.  The  honour  is  our's  ; 
the  danger  is  not  our's.  The  sufferers  are — "  the  Protestant 
nations  of  Germany."     P.  419. 

"  The  mighty  Emperor  (or  King)  of  the  North  came 
against  Buonaparte  (p.  456)  with  chariots  and  with  horse- 
men"— it  is  all  very  true  :  "  and  with  many  ships."  Here  there 
is  some  difficulty;  for  as  Mr.  F.  himself  says,  "  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  certainly  did  not  attack  Buonaparte  with  many  ships" 
But  virtuti  nil  arduum  est.  The  magic  wand  of  the  interpreter 
can  in  a  moment  convert  these  "  many  ships"  into  "  a  numer- 
ous artillery  /" 

But  to  be  serious,  as  we  ought  to  be,  though  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  so,  when  such  liberties  are  taken,  and  such  crude 
conjectures  obtruded,  on  the  awful  subject  of  prophecy.  We 
are  far  from  maintaining,  that  of  this  sublime  prophecy,  ex- 
tending, as  it  evidently  does,  from  the  time  of  the  holy  pro- 
phet to  a  period  beyond  the  present  day,  there  are  no  parts 
which  relate  to  the  marvellous  events  that  have  recently  passed, 
or  are  now  passing,  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deem  it  probable,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter 
(verse  36  to  the  end)  does  foretel  events,  in  which  either  Buo- 
parte  himself,  or  Revolutionary  France,  is  a  principal  agent. 
What  we  disapprove  and  deprecate  is  precipitate  and  peremp- 
tory decision  on  matters  while  they  are  in  progress,  when  every 
day  teems  with  events  that  are  alike  astonishing  and  unexpected. 
In  what  remains  to  be  fulfilled,  the  order  of  events  and  scenes 
of  action,  and  many  other  circumstances,  are  so  graphically  de- 
lineated by  the  prophetic  pencil  of  the  man  "  greatly  beloved," 
that  when  the  things  come  to  pass,  as  they  assuredly  will  in 
their  season,  the  luminous  evidence  of  the   whole  will  strike 
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conviction  in  every  beholder,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess, 
"  these  are  His  doings,  who  is  mighty  in  operation  and  tre- 
mendous in  judgment !"  In  the  mean  time  our  own  faith  is 
grounded  on  the  clear  and  increasing  light  of  numberless  pro- 
phecies ;  and  particularly  on  that  class  of  prophecies,  which 
was  interpreted  to  Daniel  and  afterwards  more  particularly  to 
St.  John,  those  which  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  mystic 
Babylon,  the  mother  of  abominations.  "  How  awful  therefore 
would  it  be,"  as  Mr.  F.  justly  observes,  "  were  we  now  to  give 
any  decided  encouragement  to  the  principles,"  or,  we  may  add, 
to  the  professors,  "  of  a  religion,  which  has  been  so  clearly 
marked  as  the  object  of  Divine  displeasure,"  by  the  word  of 
prophecy  and  by  the  heavy  judgments  already  inflicted  upon  it 
in  all  its  kingdoms  and  dependencies,  the  prelude  of  her  final  and 
universal  overthrow, 

There  is  not,  we  believe,  in  all  the  Apocalypse  a  passage,  on 
which  a  greater  diversity  of  sentiments  is  found  among  the  com- 
mentators, than  concerning  the  "  Beast  that  was  and  is  not," 
"  the  eighth"  (head,)  which  i(  is  of  the  seven."  Rev.  xvii.  8, 
11.  Mr.  Faber  calls  this  the  "  septimo-octave  head,"  and  con- 
siders it  as  symbolical  of  (<  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  ;"  vol.  ii. 
221.  240.  n.  293.  n.  400.  n.  405.  n.  430.  432.  Mr.  Frere 
restricts  it  to  the  individual  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  p.  38,  39. 
94,  95.  99.  Of  this  enigma  we  shall,  at  the  end  of  this, 
account,  submit  to  our  readers  a  solution  which  appears  to  us 
more  probable  than  any  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  exposi- 
tors of  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  mean  time  there  remains 
one  part  of  Mr.  Freres  volume,  which  demands  particular 
notice. 

He  "  conceives  the  prophecy"  in  Daniel,  "  they  that  under- 
stand among  the  people  shall  instruct  many,"  "  particularly 
refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibie 
Society."  p.  415,  416.  By  this  and  other.  "  exertions"  lately 
"  made  for  improving  the  moral  state  of  the  world," 

"  The  Christian  world  is  improved  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of 
the  visionary.  If  we  could  suppose  some  calm,  calculating,  intel- 
ligent Christian  observer  to  open  his  eyes,  after  a  ten  year's  sleep, 
on  the  passing  scene,  would  he  not  find  himself  almost  in  a  new 
creation  ?  Contemplate  the  unexampled  pains  which  are  taken  to 
instruct  the  poor ;  the  glow  of  holy  zeal  which  is  spreading  itself 
around  for  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  the  harmony 
with  which  Christians  of  every  name  have  united  to  diffuse  its 
blessed  light !  See  missionaries  going  forth  with  a  spirit  truly  apos- 
tolic, to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth ;  the  scriptures  translated  into  more  languages  than  distin- 
guished the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  dispersed  into  more  lands  than 
ever  the  Apostles  visited;  all  sects  and  parties,  who  bow  the  knee 
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in  the  name  of  Jesus,  rising  as  by  one  consent,  yet  without  any 
previous  concert,  to  carry  on  this  labour  of  love."  P.  417,  418. 

In  thr.se  observations  Mr.  Frere  concurs  with  Mr.  Cuning- 
hame,  as  he  does  also  in  applying  to  this  Society  the  vision  of 
the  "  angel  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  to  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth/'  which  he  calis  a  "  contemporary  prophecy," 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  applied  by  others,  and  with  far 
greater  probability,  to  one  of  the  great  harbingers  of  the  refor- 
mation. 

u  We  have  witnessed,"  says  Mr.  C.  "  a  more  extensive  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  tlian  has  taken  place  before,  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  and  have  seen  a  society  start  into  exist- 
ence for  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  inspired  volume,  which 
has,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  years,  given  a  ?iew  impetus  to  the 
moral  universe,  and  continues  to  advance  with  gigantic  strides  to 
universal  empire."  "  The  last  anniversary  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  he  says,  was  "  an  assembly  probably 
unequalled  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  *." 

We  beg  leave  to  add,  that  it  was  certainly  "  unequalled"  in 
those  days.  "  A  man  that  is  an  heretic"  St.  Paul  says,  '*  re- 
ject.1' (Tit.  iii.  10.)  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  themzvhich 
cause  divisions,  and  avoid  them."  (Rom.  xvi.  17-)  "  We  com 
marid  you,  ^brethren,  in  the  name  ef  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which  he  received  of  us/ 
"  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word,  note  that  man,  and  have  no 
company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed."  (2  Thess.  iii.  6. 
1 4.)  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doc- 
trine (the  doctrine  of  Christ)  receive  him  not  into  your  house, 
neither  bid  him  God  speed.  For  he  that  biddeth  him  God 
speed,  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  (2  John  10,  11.)  When 
these  precept3  were  delivered  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  converts,  when  the  beloved  disciple  ran  has- 
tily out  of  the  bath,  in  which  the  heretic  Ceriuthus  was,  there 
was  unquestionably  no  society  like  the  Bible  Society,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  men  who  have  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the 
name  ;  men  who  reject  the  ministers  and  the  sacraments  which 
Christ  ordained  ;  men  who  assume  the  office  of  teachers  without 


*  Mr.  Faber  also,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  n.  493.  (new  edit.  1814)  is  a 
warm  panegyrist  of  the  Bible  Society  and  other  anomalous  insti- 
tutions of  the  day ;  but  as  he  has  no  direct  allusion  to  miraculous 
gifts,  and  forbears  to  adapt  scriptural  terms  to  his  purpose,  his  lan- 
guage however  hyperbolical,  is  not  indecorous  or  prophane.     Rev. 
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appointment ;  men  who  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them  ;  men 
who  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  men  who  do  not  believe  them. 
Mr.  C.  therefore.,  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  needlessly  fearful  in 
restraining  his  comparison  to  the  post-apostolic  ages.  To  do  his 
subject  full  justice  he  should  have  said,  the  society  was  not  only 
"  unequalled  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,"  but  has  had  no 
equal  since  the  world  began  ! 

One  portentous  circumstance  in  this  society,  and  in  i'self  an. 
evil  of  no  small  magnitude,  is  that  it  has,  instead  of  uniting, 
for  the  first  time  divided  the  most  conscientious  and  exemplary 
members  of  our  truly  primitive  and  apostolical  Church.  A  man 
may  be  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  or  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  a  member  of  the 
Humane  Society,  or  of  almost  any  other  among  the  number- 
less benevolent  institutions  with  which  this  happy  land  abounds, 
or  he  may  not,  according  as  circumstances,  inclination,  or  a 
sense  of  duty  suggests.  No  particular  merit  is  claimed  by  those 
who  are  so  associated ;  and  certainly  no  censure  is  cast  on  those 
who  are  not.  But  here  all  is  in  extremes.  The  members  of 
the  society  "  speak  all  things  by  talents ;"  and  in  their  study  to 
exalt  their  favourite  institution,  by  allusions  to  the  miraculous 
gifts  and  preaching  of  the  apostles,  allow  themselves  to  use  a 
language,  which  is  extremely  abhorrent  to  our  feelings,  if  not  ■ 
absolutely  profane.  Those  on  the  other  hand,  who  keep  aloof 
from  the  society,  appear  to  be  equally  sincere,  and  some  of 
them  perhaps  equally  ardent,  in  their  disapprobation  and  dislike. 

The  warmth  indeed  which  is  manifested  on  the  occasion  is 
but  the  natural  result  of  the  importance  which  the  one  side  and 
the  other  justly  attach  to  the  truly  laudable  object,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scripture,  provided  it  is  done  in  a  justifiable 
manner,  and  so  as  not  to  "  cast  pearls  before  swine."  But  the 
division  is  unavoidable,  and  as  we  greatly  fear,  incurable.  For 
though  many  most  sincere  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  have, 
unwarily  as  we  think,  and  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions, 
joined  this  society  of  imposing  aspect ;  yet  it  is  impossible  but 
that  numberless  others,  men  of  equally  clear  and  sober  judg- 
ment, are  and  will  be  convinced,  that  the  alledged  precepts  and 
prohibitions  of  our  Lord's  apostles,  forbidding  us  to  consort 
with  those  that  cause  divisions,  bear  directly  on  this  question  ; . 
and  therefore  that  they  cannot  unite  themselves  with  these  mot- 
ley associations,  and  hold  consultations  with  them,  especially  for 
suclj.a.meritorious  and  holy  purpose  as  the  dissemination  of  the 
revealed  word  of  God,  till  they  can  demonstrate  the  truth  of , 
the  popish  maxim,  that  "  the  end  sanctities  the  means,"  and  that 
''  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Frere  with  every  sentiment  of 
,     .  respect" 
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respect  which  may  be  due  to  his  pious  and  good  intentions,  bnt 
not  altogether  with  that  opinion  of  his  discernment,  to  which 
perhaps  he  may  think  himself  entitled.  In  the  justice,  however, 
of  our  animadversions,  his  own  good  sense,  when  he  quietly 
reconsiders  the  subject,  will,  we  are  assured,  gradually  coincide. 


Art.  V.  The  History  of  that  inimitable  Monarch  Tiberius; 
who,  in  the  \4th  Year  of  his  Reign,  requested  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  Worship  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  zoho  in  the  \6th  and 
three  following  Yeats,  or  before  the  Conversion  of  Cornelius 
by  Peter,  suppressed  all  Opposition  to  it.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Rendle,  M.A.  lately  Mathematical  lecturer  of  Sidney  Sus~ 
sex  College,  Cambridge,  and  since  Fellow  of  that  Society, 
but  now  Vicar  of  Jfidecomb  in  the  Moor,  Devon.  3vo. 
pp.  432.     ll.   Is.     Longman. 

IT  has  been  frequently  suggested  as  a  consolation  to  merit,  when 
pining   under  neglect,   or  assailed  by  obloquy,    that  impartial 
posterity  will  unanimously  bestow  those  commendations  which 
prejudiced  contemporaries  have  denied;  that  posthumous  fame 
will  be  a  compensation  for   present  censure,  and  that  calumny 
is  deprived  both  of  her  inclination  and  of  her  power  to  hurt,  when 
her  victim  is  no  longer  capable  of  feeling  her  sting.     The  sug- 
gestion if  verified   by  experience,  would  be  unavailing,  yet  it 
is  more  unavailing  than  fallacious.     Posterity   instead  of  ren- 
dering justice  to  those  characters  whose  worth  was   not  duly 
appreciated  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  are  often  eager 
to  revive  a  long  forgotten  slander,  and  to  fabricate  a  groundless 
imputation.     The  extincius  amabitur  idem  of  Horace,  is  ap- 
plicable  only  to  literary  reputation,  and  that  in  a  qualified  sense  ; 
of  all  other  reputation  we  must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  vulnerable  long  after  its   possessor  has  departed  a  to 
those  unseen  abodes,  where  the  din  of  controversy  and  the  din 
of  war  are  equally  unheard." 

With  whatever  unwillingness  we  may  admit  the  assertion, 
yet  none  is  more  indisputable  than  that  the  characters  of  an- 
tiquity must  rest,  on  the  testimony  of  their  contemporaries, 
especially  if  that  testimony  be  not  contradicted  by  other  writers 
of  the  same  age,  and  above  all  when  that  testimony  is  unfavour* 
able.  The  language  of  panegyric  is  generally  vague,  and  is 
interpreted  with  some  abatement;  the  language  of  censure  il 
commonly  conveyed  in  the  form  of  specific  charges,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  distaut  generations  to  repel  even  though  false. 
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The  Writer  who  is  bold  enough  to  combat  them,  will  often 
fail  to  gain  a  patient  bearing,  and  rarely  will  he  command  a 
reluctant  assent.  We  believe  that  the  masterly  vindication  of 
the  Scottish  Mary  by  Whi taker,  has  had  little  influence  in 
turning  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  though  the  prejudices  of 
Buchanan  against  that  unfortunate  princess,  and  the  motives 
which  inspired  his  antipathy,  are  palpable.  When  we  ascend 
higher,  the  task  of  vindicating  calumniated  innocence  becomes 
hopeless,  because  our  materials  are  scanty,  and  if  we  be  not 
contented  to  use  them  as  they  are,  we  are  left  to  the  uncertainty 
of  conjecture.  Nothing  is  more  illusive,  than  to  impugn  the 
authority  of  historical  facts  by  arguments  drawn  from  abstract 
reasoning,  and  that  improbabilities  should  be  recorded  in  his- 
torical writings,  is  a  consequence  from  an  undeniable  truth 
that  man  is  made  up  of  contradictions.  We  must  therefore 
submit  to  receive  the  narratives  of  persons  and  actions  as  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  because  if  we  destroy  their  credit, 
we  have  nothing  but  hypothesis  to  substitute  in  their  room. 

The  character  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  Emperor  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  attention,  but  has  never  been  till  now,  the 
subject  of  dispuie.  lis  peculiarities  and  eminent  features  have 
been  marked  by  Tacitus,  whose  sententious  brevity  is  singularly 
adapted  to  impress  the  memory.  The  odia  in  lotigum  jaciens 
qua,  recondeiet  auctaque  promerel,  has  become  proverbial*. 
"What  Tacitus  has  said  of  his  dissimulation  and  cruelty  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  other  writers  :  what  he  has  said  of  his  de- 
baucheries is  confirmed  not  only  by  other  writers,  but  by  the 
medals  now  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  the  residence 
of  his  latter  days.  But  in  the  work  before  us,  we  are  told  that 
the  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  hitherto  misunderstood. 
Its  author  has  undertaken  to  establish  these  two  points;  firsts 
that  Tiberius  was  a  Christian;  and  secondly,  that  because  he 
was  a  Christian,  he  was  maligned  by  the  favourers  of  Paganism^ 
particularly  by  the  Pagan  historians. 

To  decide  the  first  question,  whether  Tiberius  was  a  convert 
to  Christianity,  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  presumptive 
arguments,  if  we  can  find  any  direct  evidence  produced  by  the 
friends  or  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  evidence 
of  the  Christian  apologists  as  to  this  matter  is  clear,  uniform, 
and  consistent.  Clemens  of  Rome,  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and 
JEusebius,  have  stated  with  little  variation  of  phrase,  that  soon 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  Pontius  Pilate  transmitted  an 
account  of  the  transaction  to  Tiberius,  that  Tiberius  on  reading 
this  account,  requested  the  senate  to  admit  Christ  among  the 
number  of  the  gods  ;  and  that  on  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to 
comply  with  this  request,  he  issued  an  edict  threatening  death, 
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to  all  who  should  molest  Christians.  The  words  of  Jerom* 
we  quote,  as  being  the  most  concise.  "  Pilato  de  Christianorum 
dogmate  referente  Tiberius  detulit  ad  Senatuni  ut  inter  ecetera 
Sacra  reciperetur."  These  quotations  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
historians  have  been  frequently  adduced,  and  for  that  reason 
we  forbear  to  dwell  on  them.  Their  testimony  is  corroborated 
in  the  work  before  us,  by  that  of  Moses  the  Choronensian,  a 
Jew,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Armenia  in  the  language  of 
that  country.  A  copy  of  this  curious  history  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  Latin  by  William  and  George  Whiston,  the 
sons  of  the  ingenious  philosopher  of  that  name.  In  this  history 
is  contained  a  letter  of  Tiberius  in  answer  to  an  epistle  which 
he  had  received  from  Agbarus  king  of  Edessa,  concerning  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  and  the  wonders  which  happened  at  his  death, 
and  which  concluded  with  this  sentence.  "  Jam  itaque  novit 
nuijestas  tua,  quid  de  Judaeorum  populo  imperanduni  sit,  qui 
ha;c  perpetraruut,  statuendumque  per  totum  orbem  ut  Christum 
colant  tanquam  verum  Detim.  The  answer  of  Tiberius  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms : 

"  Tiberius  Romanorum  Caesar,  Agbaro  regi  salutem.  Lecta 
fuit  coram  me  epistola  amicitiae  tuse,  ob  quam  gratia  a  nobis  tibi 
habenda  est,  quanquam  et  a  multis  hoc  ipsuni  prius  audiveramus.. 
Miracula  ejus  luculenter  exposuit  Pilatus,  eumque  postquam  e 
mortuis  surrexit  a  multos  pro  Deo  fuisse  habitum.  Ac  propterea 
volui  ipse  idem  facere  quod  tu  cogitasti,  sed  cum  Romanorum 
consuetudo  sit  ut  Imperatoris  modo  auetoritate  neminem  in  Deo- 
rum  numero  reponant  dum  a  Senatu  tentatus  faerte  probatusque, 
ideo  rem  ad  Senatum  retuli :  respuit  autem  Senatus,  quod  ab  ipso 
primum  qua.stio  de  eo  non  fuerat  habita.  Nos  autem  unicuique 
qui  volet  permisirous,  ut  Jesum  in  Deos  recipiat,  mortemque  illia 
ininati  sumusy  qui  Cliristianos  criminari  pergant.  De  Judteorum 
autem  populo,  qui  eum  temere  ausi  sunt  cruci  suffigere,  quem  ego 
non  cruce  sed  honore  et  veneratione  dignum  fuisse  audio,  ubi  a 
belio,  cum  Hispanis  qui  a  me  defecere,  otium  nactus  fuero,  re 
explorata  iis  pro  mentis  tribuam.'' 

Moses  has  subset  ibed  the  following  memorindum.  u  Ha?c 
scripsit  Agbaius,  atque  epistolae  ejus,  ut  et  czeterarum,  exemplum 
hi  Tabellario  Edesseno  reposuit." 

We  pretend  not  to  decide  in  this  place,  how  far  this  history 
o!  Moses  the  Jew  may  be  worthy  of  credit,  or  whether  this 
let  er  of  Tiberius  may  be  authentic  ;  we  only  say  that  this  testi- 
mony goes  as  far  but  no  farther,  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastial 
\vn  ers,  and  that  the  testimony  of  both  amounts  simply  to  this 
— t!  at  Tiberius  was  favourably  inclined  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  that  he  prohibited  all  persecutions  against  the  professors 
of  Uui&iianity.     Lt  Tiberius  had  been  a  real  convert,  would 
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he  have  been  satisfied  with  desiring  that  Christ  might  be  wor- 
shipped in  common  with  the  other  Pagan  divinities,  that  the 
rites  of  Christianity  might  be  incorporated  with  the  other  re- 
ligious constitutions  of  Rome  ?  The  honors  of  deification,  we 
well  know,  were  decreed  by  a  false  and  a  dangerous  appreciation 
of  worth.  To  have  classed  Jesus  Christ  with  the  monsters  who 
found  a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  was  a  proposal  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  a  rational  belief  in  his  divine  mission.  The  pro-* 
hibition  which  he  afterwards  issued  against  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  is  no  proof  of  his  conversion :  such  a  conduct  is 
reconcileable  with  a  disbelief  in  any  religion.  Those  princes 
who  have  equally  despised  all  modes  of  faith,  have  been  forward 
to  proclaim  universal  toleration,  and  to  inculcate  religious  mo- 
deration. Nor  have  there  been  wanting  instances  of  men  who 
have  professed  to  respect  the  Christian  faith,  but  who  have 
never  joined  any  communion  of  Christians.  The  motives  which 
prompted  Tiberius  might  be  those  of  policy  ;  yet  if  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  explain  them,  we  have  no  right  to  interpret  his 
conduct  in  any  other  light  than  it  was  viewed  by  the  early  fa- 
thers. If  he  had  been  sincerely  and  publicly  a  Christian,  these 
first  defenders  of  our  religion  would  have  been  induced  by 
every  consideration  to  declare  the  important  truth  without 
equivocation  and  reserve. 

If  this  be  the  case,  with  respect  to  the  friends  of  Christianity, 
we  must  also  affirm  that  its  enemies  would  have  been  equally 
impelled  to  proclaim  the  fact,  '['hey  would  have  been  eager 
to  add  to  the  other  vices  of  Tiberius  that  of  his  being  a  follower 
of  the  "  new  and  mischievous  superstition"  which  first  appeared 
in  his  reign.  When  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
he  uses  no  ambiguous  phrases,  but  plainly  and  without  cere- 
mony reprobates  it  as  a  grievous  pest.  He  could  have  no 
motive  of  a  sinister  kind  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  conversion 
of  Tiberius :  on  the  contrary,  the  circumstance  would  have 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  to  add  another  shade  to 
his  sombre  portraiture  of  that  monarch.  Yet  as  Mr.  R. 
imagines  that  he  has  discovered  many  proofs  of  the  Christianity 
of  Tiberius  in  Pagan  writers,  it  would  be  injustice  to  pass  them 
over  without  comment.  We  must  previously  however  express 
our  opinion,  that  the  passages  most  to  his  purpose  are  barely 
a  confirmation  of  the  favourable  sentiments  which  the  Roman 
Emperor  entertained  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  protec- 
tion which  he  afforded  to  its  followers  against  the  malice  of  the 
Jews  and  Heathens.  In  this  point  of  view  they  are  valuable, 
and  we  cheerfully  bestow  our  commendations  on  the  industry 
and  acuteness  which  the  author  generally  displays  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  concentration  of  his  evidence. 
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The  first  passage  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  well  known 
citation  from  Tacitus,  in  the  15th  Book  of  his  Annals.  "  Re- 
pressaque  in  praesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  rursus  erumpebat 
non  modoper  Judaoam  originem  ejus  mali  sed  per  urbem  etiam." 
The  historian  here  confessedly  describes  Christianity  as  a  de- 
structive superstition ;  he  states,  that  soon  after  its  promulgation, 
it  was  for  a  time  repressed;  but  that  afterwards  it  again  broke 
out;  and  spread  itself  not  only  over  J  udea,  but  in  Rome.  In 
the  first  Book  of  his  Annals,  he  has  this  remarkable  paragraph. 

"  Haud  pigebit  referre  in  Falanio  et  Rubrio  praetentata  cri- 
mina,  ut  quibus  initiis,  quanta  arte  Tiberii,  gravissimum  exitium 
irrepserit,  dein  repressa  fuit,  postremo  arserit,  cunctaque  corri- 
puerit,  noscatur." 

We  think  with  Mr.  It.  that  the  similarity  in  the  diction 
of  these  two  passages,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
historian  alludes  to  Christianity  by  the  expression  gravissimum- 
exitium.  The  supposition  is  strengthened,  when  we  advert  to 
the  crimes  of  which  Falanius  and  Rubrius  Mere  accused.  They 
were  charged  with  impiety  or  with  disrespect  to  the  religion 
of  their  country ;  consequent!}',  the  gravissimum  exitium  sub- 
sequently introduced,  must  be  of  a  religious  nature.  The 
3imperor  instead  of  punishing  the  impieties  of  these  two  knights, 
dismissed  the  delinquents  and  their  accusers  by  observing,  that 
offences  against  the  gods  were  to  be  punished  by  the  gods. 
The  indifference  of  Tiberius  to  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
country,  his  refusal  to  avenge  their  violation  under  the  plea  of 
moderation,  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  the  beginnings  which  led 
the  way  to  the  introduction  of  this  grievous  pest.  A  Pagan 
might  naturally  call  it  destructive,  as  its  establishment  subverted 
the  whole  edifice  of  Pagan  superstition.  We  have  placed  the 
argument  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  the  author,  but  it 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Another  proof  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  Tiberius  to- 
wards Christians,  is  his  abolition  of  all  the  as  via  in  the  empire. 
Mr,  Rendle  proves  satisfactorily,  that  this  privilege  was  not 
taken  away  till  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  he  assigns. 
a  probable  reason  why  it  was  at  length  revoked. 

"  As  Tiberius  appears  in  the  year  775,  to  have  permitted  the 
Senate  to  enquire  into  the  privileges  of  the  asyla,  in  most  of  the 
eastern  countries,  and  to  correct  the  abuses  to  which  they  were 
perverted  (of  which  the  chief  was,  as  Tacitus  says,  the  protection 
of  state  delinquents) — and  to  continue  the  exercise  of  their  an- 
cient right,  till  the  year  781 — why  should  he,  who,  as  Tacitus 
Bays,  was  for  nothing  so  anxious,  as  to  let  every  thing  remain  as 
it  was-;  and  who,  as  Josephus  says,  would  hardly  take  the  trouble 
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te  order  a  man,  who  had  been  accused  of  conspiring  against  him, 
to  be  imprisoned,  have,  without  some  very  cogent  reason,  pre- 
sumed to  revoke  an  indulgence,  which  he  had  freely  granted  to 
the  Senate,  and  as  Tacitus  says,  by  way  of  confirming  his  own 
despotism  ;  and  then  to  abolish  all  those  asyla  which  the  Senate 
had  established,  not  excepting  even  the  Jewish  indulgence  ?  If 
indeed  he  restored,  this  privilege  to  the  Senate,  as  Tacitus  says, 
by  way  of  confirming  his  despotism,  would  he  without  a  sufficient 
provocation,  have  presumed  to  take  it  from  them  again  ?  Would 
it,  in  that  case,  not  have  been  better  not  to  have  restored  it  ? 
Did  he  then  notice  some  very  great  abuse,  in  any  of  them,  which 
the  Senate  ought  to  have  corrected  ?  If  so,  what  could  that  have 
been  but  the  abuse  of  the  Jewish,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord?  When 
we  find  a  seditious  person,  and  a  murderer,  was  suffered  to  escape 
with  impunity,  and  an  innocent  person  put  to  death  in  his  stead."- 
V-  166. 

We  are  also  willing  to  bestow  unqualified  approbation,  on 
the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Rendle  has  shewn,  that  Tiberius 
forbad  the  Jews  to  stone  Jewish  believers,  but  did  not  forbid 
them  to  stone  other  offenders  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do.  With  considerable  ingenuity,  he  has  fixed  the  time  wheir 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  asserts,  that  judgment  in  criminal 
cases  was  taken  from  Israel.  He  entertains  the  same  opinion 
with  the  learned  Selden,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim  in 
capital  cases,  even  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  demon- 
strates that  the  privilege  of  the  Jews  to  stone  blasphemers, 
was  not  restrained  till  they  had  made  use  of  it,  to  persecute 
Christians  under  that  appellation. 

Thus  far  we  can  follow  our  author  in  his  reasoning,  but  he 
now  leaves  us  at  a  great  distance.  We  can  by  no  means  agree 
as  to  the  motive  assigned  by  Mr.  Rendle,  for  the  secession  of 
Tiberius  from  Rome,  and  his  residence  at  Capreae,  and  we  •dial! 
state  this  reason  in  his  own  words, 

"  Grief  then  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  and  two  or  three  very 
old  friends,  seems  to  be  the  only  cause  of  his  retiring  from  Rome, 
and  remaining  so  long  in  Campania ;  that  is,  from  the  year  779, 
or  nearly  the  end  of  7.80,  if  not  till  781,  in  which  last  mentioned 
year  he  was  70,  and  Christ  was  rather  early  in  that  year  preached 
at  Rome.  If  then,  grief  was  his  complaint,  and  it  was  when  the 
disaster  of  Fidenae  happened,  so  far  abated,  that  the  Senate  began 
to  expect  his  return,  when  V.  Quinctilius  his  kinsman  was  ac- 
cused, and  in  hopes  that  he  would  counteract  the  then  enormously 
increasing  prevalence  of  accusers,  why  did  he  instead  of  retaining 
withdraw  to  Capreae;  and  though  requested  by  the  Senate  again 
and  again  to  return,  in  order  to  counteract  the  cause  of  the  in- 
ternal alarm,  refuse  to  comply  with  their  requests,  and  even  to 
consent  to  an  interview  with  them  on  the  cpast  of  Campania  ? 
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In  that  year  we  have  seen  Christ  suffered ;  and,  as  Clemens  of 
Rome  says,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  his  faith  began  to  be  preached 
at  Rome,  and,  as  both  Tacitus  and  Tertullian  say,  under  the 
patronage  of  Tiberius,  and,  as  the  same  two  writers  say,  great  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  it,  and,  of  course  to  Tiberius,  both  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people  ;  how,  then,  as  all  this  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  the  year  781 ,  are  we  to  be  sure  that  Ti- 
berius may  not  have  retired  for  personal  safety  ?  Of  this  at  least 
we  seem  to  be  pretty  well  assured,  and  even  by  Tacitus,  that 
Tiberius  who  used,  without  any  attendant  to  enter  the  Senate, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  complained  to  the  fathers  by  letter, 
that  his  life  was  in  danger — that  he  suspected  the  plots  of  his 
enemies,  and  would  not  go  as  usual  to  the  Senate,  not  even  with 
a  guard,  nor  be  seen  by  them  on  the  opposite  coast ;  and  that 
some  of  them  from  that  time,  look  the  liberty  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  him,  even  in  the  Senate  ;  and  others,  among  whom 
were  even  condemned  persons,  used  to  write  any  thing  however 
scurrilous  against  him,  and  to  publish  it  in  the  most  frequented 
places ;  and  not  only  of  all  this  do  we  seem  to  be  assured,  but 
of  this  also  ;  that  the  practice  of  accusing  persons,  for  what  we 
know  not,  unless  it  were  for  not  worshipping  Tiberius,  began  then 
to  be  in  fashion,  and  that  Tiberius  refused  the  honor  voted  by 
the  Senate  to  his  mother — ni  ccelestis  religio  decerneretur."  P.  124. 

As  to  the  ni  coelestis  religio  decerneretur,  on  which  the 
author  lays  so  much  stress  in  several  places  of  his  work,  we 
must  observe  that  Mr.  R.  labours  with  no  common  solici- 
tude, to  proselytize  not  only  Tiberius,  but  many  of  his  re- 
lations, and  particularly  his  mother  Livia,  at  that  time,  aged 
eighty-four.  The  proof  of  her  Christianity  he  line's  in  the 
following  pass-age  or  Tacitus. 

"  honoresque  memoriae  ejus  ab  Senatu  large  decretos  quasi 

per   modestiam   imminuit,  paucis    admodum    receptis   addito,    ne 
ccelestis  religio  decerneretur,  sic  ipsam  maluisse." 

Now  in  our  simplicity,  we  really  should  have  thought  that 
no  two  persons  could  have  differed  in  their  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  The  historian,  as  we  suppose,  intends  to  say  that 
Tiberius  from  a  pretended  modesty,  diminished  the  honors 
which  the  Senate  had  liberally  decreed  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  subjoining,  that  divine  ■worship  should  not  be  decrcid  to 
her,  because  such  was  her  wish.  But  as  this  construction 
does  not  accord  with  Mr.  K.'s  notions,  he  contends  that  ni 
should  be  substituted  for  ne.  Thus,  to  adopt  his  own  words, 
the  meaning  of  Tacitus  will  be  this. 

"  Tiberius  who  in  the  year  before  had  proposed  it  to  the 
Senate,  to  authorise  the  worship  of  Christ,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  his  proposal  rejected,  declared  that  it  was  his 
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^mother's  last  command  ;  that  but  few  of  the  honors  which  the 
Senate  intended  to  decree  to  her  memory  should  be  accepted,  nit 
unless  they  would  at  the  same  time  decree  celestial  religion ;  that 
is,  decree  that  Christ  should  be  worshipped."     P.  134. 

In  effect,  Livia  is  made  by  Tiberius  to  say  to  the  Senate, 
<(  I  will  not  accept  divine  honors,  unless  you  will  decree  a 
religion,  which  absolutely  prohibits  any  mortal  to  accept 
them."  We  presume  Mr.  It.  may  defend  this  absurdity,  by  al- 
ledging,  that  Tiberius  has  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  an  old 
woman. 

The  cause  of  the  retirement  of  Tiberius,  we  never  can 
imagine,  was  in  consequence  of  his  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  concerning  the  worship  of  Christ.  In  his  seclusion  at 
Capreae,  we  find  him  not,  as  Mr.  K.  supposes,  Conversing 
with  the  apostolic  teachers,  but  "  cum  grege  Chaldaea."  Yet 
with  our  author  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  discover  Christianity 
footh  in  the  Chaldaean  astrology,  and  in  the  Druidical  immo- 
lations. We  even  find  him  transforming  the  Cyreuians  into 
Christians. 

"  Strabo  says  of  the  Cyreuians,  that  they  held  an  heresy,  which 
Anniceris  was  in  his  time  desirous  of  rectifying.      k«»  'Amxips 

i  &>*«>  S'S-avoj'Qic-ai  t?jv  Kv^nax*)*  «»££<7iv,  x^  TJct^xyaytTv  uvr  ccvTrtS 
tii»  AvnM^otv.  But  ivho  ever  heard  of  any  heresy  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Christianity  ?  And  who  does  not  know  that  men  of 
Cyrene  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  publishers  of  it?"     P.  400. 

We  must  inform  Mr.  R.  that  heresy  was  heard  of  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  word  atpsats  is  used  to 
denote  both  the  variety  of  philosophical  dogmata  of  Paganism, 
and  of  theological  tenets  in  the  Jewish  Church.  When  applied 
to  these,  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  favourable  sense ;  whereas 
when  predicated  of  Christian  division,  it  always  indicates  a 
defection  from  the  Catholic  faith.  Has  our  author  read  his 
Josephus,  and  forgotten  that  writer's  account  of  Jewish  sects 
(ajpffeir;)  or  Epiphauius,  or  Hegesippus,  and  their  enumeration 
of  Jewish  sects  subsisting  at  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  ? 
We  find  St.  Paul  declaring  of  himself,  "  According  to  the 
strictest  sect  of  our  (i.  e.  the  Jewish  religion)  hxtoc  tw  axgi&s-a-nw 
*7§£<t»v  T7Jy  '/uj.sriqsts  ^nffK£j'«f,  I  lived  a  Pharisee." 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  communicate 
to  our  readers  an  important  discovery,  made  by  our  author, 
suggested  by  the  following  verses  written  against  Tiberius,  and 
preserved  by  Suetonius ; 

"  Asper  et  immitis,  breviter  vix  omnia  dicam  ? 

Dispeream  si  te  mater  amare  potest. 
Non  es  eques — Quare  ?  non  sunt  tibi  millia  centum  ; 

Omnia  si  quseras  et  Khodos  exijium  est. 

Aurea 
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Aurea  mutasti  Saturni  sgecula  Caesar : 

Incolumi  nam  te  ferrea  semper  erunt. 
Fastitlit  vinum,  quia  jam  sit.it  iste  cruorem, 

Tarn  bibi't  hunc  avide,  quam  bibit  ante  merum." 

Our  author  with  wonderful  dexterity  exculpates  Tiberius  from 
the  seeming  charge  of  cruelty,  by  offering  a  conjecture;  that 
the  u  blood  which  Tiberius  was  so  fond  of  quaffing,  was  no 
other  than  the  blood  of  our  Lord;'  or  a  participation  of  the 
eucharist.  Far  be  it  from  us,  to  detract  from  the  originality  of 
this  idea,  or  to  offer  any  thing  in  its  refutation  :  we  only  lament 
that  Mr.  R.  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  equally 
conclusive  proof  that  Tiberius  was  initiated  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  receiving  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Dismissing  the  consideration  of  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Komah  Emperor,  we  shall  submit  a  few  comments  on  the 
defence  of  his  general  character.  With  the  opinion  which  we 
Jjave  formed  concerning  the  one,  we  are  not  very  anxious  about 
the  other.  We  are  perfectly  contented  to  think  of  Tiberius, 
as  our  fathers  thought,  and  as  our  tutors  instructed  us  to  think. 
JSxperience  unhappily  shews,  that  a  speculative  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity is  often  found  joined  with  an  immoral  life,  and  we  are 
not  yet  inclined  to  call  the  political  protection  of  Tiberius,  spe- 
culative belief.  Mr.  R.  has  engaged  in  the  arduous  attempt 
of  defending  his  numerous  atrocities  with  great  confidence. 
The  destruction  of  Agrippa  Posthunms,  of  Germanicus,  of 
Diusus,  and  of  Sejanus,  are  all  considered  in  due  order,  and 
Tiberius  is  exonerated  from  the  guilt  of  all.  We  shall  give  the 
sum  of  our  judgment  on  this  part  of  the  performance,  by  stating, 
that  Mr.  K.  displays  a  strange  mixture  of  credulity  and 
distrust,  that  he  is  sometimes  ingenious  in  proposing  his  own 
doubts,  and  in  delecting  the  fallacies  of  others ;  but  that  his 
cavils  are  generally  in  the  last  degree  puerile.  Nothing  that  he 
has  advanced,  has  contributed  to  alter  our  opinion  on  these 
historical  questions.  At  one  time  we  thought  of  entering  into 
a  minute  discussion  of  his  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Sejanus, 
and  of  exposing  the  weakness  of  his  assumptions  and  of  his 
objections.  But  we  soon  desisted  from  the  undertaking,  as  it 
is  not  our  province  to  answer  his  book,  and  a  complete  answer 
would  require  a  volume  equal  in  size  to  his  own,  and  a  greater 
share  of  gravity,  than  we  could  muster  up  on  such  an  occasion. 
We  shall  therefore  not  hazard  the  loss  of  Our  decorum,  but 
take  leave  of  Mr.  R.  by  quoting  his  own  conclusion,  to 
which  we  shall  award  the  praise  which  it  deserves  ;  viz.  that  of 
brevity. 

"  If  the  premises  be  right,  who  will  deny  that  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn,  from  them?  viz. — That  the  scoffers'  at 
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revealed  religion,  are  incomparably  g> eater  fools  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  thought — That  Unitarians  are  rather  more  so — That 
the  first  Pope  was  an  arch-impostor,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  general  council,  a  set  of  knaves  or  fools — That  the  Catholic 
claims,  are  the  claims  of  dangerous  heretics."     P.  432. 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assent  to  the  premises,  but 
we  trust  that  we  are  not  less  conscientious  in  our  profession  of 
Christianity,  less  orthodox  in  our  belief  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  and  less  sincere  in  our  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 


.Art.  VI.  Harmonies  of  Nature.  By  J.  B.  II.  De  St.  Pierre, 
Translated  by  TV.  Meeston.  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo,  ll.  16>. 
Baldwin  and  Co.      IS  13, 

J  HERE  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  although  unnoticed  by 
Cicero,  Quinctilian,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  ancient 
school,  is  nevertheless  a  vast  favourite  with  the  writers  of 
modem  days,  to  whom  indeed  may  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure, 
jthe  credit  of  its  general  acceptation.  In  former  times  indeed, 
its  powers  seem  to  have  been  but  little  understood,  and  its  usage 
to  have  been  attended  with  much  diffidence  and  forbearance ; 
a  few  sentences  perhaps  here  and  there  were  selected  for  its 
display,  it  being  then  modestly  veiled  under  the  names  Meto- 
nymy, Synechduche,  Catachrcsis,  and  other  unintelligible  terms 
,of  art :  but  all  this  learned  lumber  has  been  long  since  dis- 
carded, and  what  was  formerly  the  artificial  ornament  of  a  few 
Nourishing  periods,  is  now  the  natural  and  unaffected  character  of 
the  whole,  which  thus  becomes  one  entire  and  unadulterated 
specimen  of  perfect  Nonsense.  Erasmus  has  composed  an 
encomium  upon  Folly,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  similar 
treatise  might  not  be  written  in  recommendation-  of  Nonsense. 
We  should  strongly  recommend  the  task  to  some  Professor  or 
LL.D.  at  least,  of  our  sister  kingdom,  who  might  present  us 
with  two  closely  printed  quartos  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Non- 
sense," morally  and  metaph)sically  considered,  which  parti- 
cularly if  peppered  with  a  little  atheism  and  treason,  and  with 
an  index  rationale  to  the  whole,  might  prove  almost  as  attractive 
as  some  publications  of  celebrity  which  have  issued  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed. 

Leaving  however  this  hint  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
ju*e  so  weli  enabled  to  improve  upon,  it,  we  shall  now  only 
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observe,  that  in  the  use  of  no  other  figure  is  the  old  maxim  artk 
est  celare  artem  so  constantly  maintained ;  as  the  generality 
not  only  of  authors  but  readers,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  its  ex- 
istence, even  while  they  are  enjojing  the  gratification  arising 
from  its  use ;  insomuch,  that  one  man  will  write,  and  thousands 
will  read  page  alter  page,  without  having  even  the  most  distant 
idea,  the  one  that  he  is  framing,  the  others,  that  they  are  swal- 
lowing one  entire  mass  and  volume  of  Nonsense. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  happier  instance  of  the 
continued  usage  of  this  exquisite  figure  than  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  consists  of  three  octavo  volumes,  with  a  portrait  of 
their  author  (looking  exceedingly  wise)  prefixed  to  the  whole. 
Monsieur  De  St.  Pierre  was  a  great  friend  of  Rousseau,  in  whose 
school  he  appears  to  have  studied  with  very  great  success. 
These  volumes  were  first  edited  in  French  by  Louis  Aim! 
Martin,  another  philosopher  of  the  same  brood,  and  are  now 
presented  to  the  public  in  an  English  garb  by  W.  Meeston,  A.M. 
Of  this  latter  gentleman  we  know  nothing,  except  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  the  two  former,  and  altogether  they  form  a  goodly 
company. 

M.  De  St.  Pierre,  as  it  appears  from  the  account  of  his  bio- 
grapher, contrived  to  escape  into  the  country  during  the  massacres 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  there  to  be  permitted  in  solitude  and 
security  to  write  as  much  nonsense  as  he  chose.  The  following 
passage  from  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Martin  will  prove  the 
biographer  worthy  of  his  hero. 

"  It  was  thus  when  Athens  was  making  vain  attempts  to  bind 
nations  to  her  yoke,  when  the  Phocians  were  violating  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  when  Dion  fell  under  the  assassin's  poignard,  and 
Philip,  triumphing  over  the  ruins  of  Olympus,  threatened  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  that  the  divine  Plato  continued  to  hold,  along 
with  his  disciples,  his  tranquil  station  on  the  summit  of  Cape 
Sunium.  There,  under  the  shade  of  the  wood  of  Minerva,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  azure  waves  amidst  which  the  towers 
of  Delos  were  seen  to  rise,  he  forgot  the  crimes  of  men,  and 
thought  only  of  their  virtues.  Nature  lay  stretched  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  called  divine  inspiration  to  aid  him  in  the  study  of 
her  works- 

"  Such  a  spectacle  might  be  deemed  the  fruit  of  a  poet's 
imagination,  had  it  not  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity, 
and  had  not  the  example  been  repeated,  in  our  days,  by  a  phi- 
losopher, who,  in  point  of  benevolence,  may  be  called  the  Plato 
of  France.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  calamities  of  Europe,  in  a 
season  when  ambition  called  forth  wicked  men,  and  when,  unhap- 
pily, wicked  men  held  sovereign  sway  in  France,  that  the  amiable 
author  of  the  Studies  of  Nature,  and  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  fled 
from  our  affrighted  cities,  and  took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  ruraJ 
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solitude.  He  despised  the  honours  earned  by  the  sacrifice  of 
virtue,  and  was  indifferent  to  that  fortune  which  deprives  a  man 
of  friends,  while  it  surrounds  him  with  flatterers.  He  sought  not 
the  applause  of  a  factious  crowd,  but  he  received  the  benedictions 
of  innocent  victims  at  their  dying  moments,  who  had  found  in 
his  pages  an  assurance  of  a  future  and  a  better  life.  Seated  on 
the  banks  of  a  rivulet  near  his  hermitage  at  Essonne,  under  tha 
shade  of  the  willow  and  the  poplar,  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
*  All  is  not  yet  lost ;  the  orb  of  day  continues  to  spread  his  bounty 
over  our  meadows,  and  to  ripen  our  corn  and  our  vines,  as  if 
mankind  continued  to  be  virtuous.'  He  felt  that  many  of  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  metropolis  of  France  remind 
the  spectator  of  little  else  than  successful  crimes ;  that  palaces 
are  scenes  of  meanness ;  and  that  triumphal  arches  are  merely 
monuments  of  splendid  trespasses."     Introduction.    Vol.  I.    P.  iv. 

Passing  over  the  blasphemous  absurdity  of  such  a  driveling 
sentimentalist  calling  in  the  aid  of  divine  inspiration,  let  us 
now  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  Plato  of  Fiance.  We  cannot 
however  sufficiently  admire  the  long  sight  of  his  great  prototype, 
in  discovering  the  towers  of  Delos  rising  amidst  the  azure 
waves  which  surrounded  Attica,  in  the  first  place, -we  did  not 
know  before  that  there  were  any  towers  in  Delos  to  rise  at 
all ;  and  secondly,  if  there  had  been,  Plato  must  have  had  a 
pretty  good  telescope  to  discover  them,  unless  Delos  itself  out 
of  compassion  to  the  philosopher's  eyes,  had  been  obliging 
enough  to  float  a  little  nearer  to  the  shores  of  Attica.  This 
110  doubt  was  the  case;  but  to  return  to  the  philosopher. 

This  work  is  entitled  the  "  Harmonies  of  Nature,"  and  is, 
we  suppose,  intended  to  shew  the  connection  and  correspon- 
dence of  the  several  parts  of  creation.  M.  De  St.  Pierre  is 
evidently  a  deist,  a  theophilantlnopist  perhaps  of  the  school  of 
Lepaux  and  Mr.  Belsham  ;  for  although  we  have  perpetually 
the  most  disgusting  appeals  to  the  Deity,  the  Gospel  is  but  once 
mentioned  throughout  the  whole  work,  and  then  merely  by 
chance.  It  is  somewhat  strange  however  for  one  of  these  pure 
and  rational  religionists  (as  they  choose  to  call  themselves)  to 
invoke  the  Goddess  of  Affection  to  aid  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  task.  This  would  of  itself  lead  us  to  suppose,  if  we 
had  not  numberless  other  proofs  to  convince  us,  that  Poly- 
theism, Deism,  and  Atheism,  are  but  one  and  the  same  creed 
under  different  denominations.  We  do  not  know  whether  our 
author  was  one  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
when  she  appeared  in  a  visible  shape  to  greet  the  eyes  of  the 
French  philosophers  ;  we  should  suspect  however,  that  these 
two  Goddesses  of  Reason  and  Affection,  were  of  the  same  breed, 
and  endowed  with  the  same  attributes  of  Universal  Philanthropy. 

"  I  address 
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11  I  address  myself  to  thee,  Goddess  of  Affection,  who,  with  a, 
smile,  didst  create  the  spring ;  who  risest  from  the  bosom  of  the 
flood,   surrounded  by   Zephyrs  and   playful  Cupids.     Poets  and 
painters    represent  thee,  as  preceding,  on  our  horizon,  the   car 
of  the  Sun,  whose  fiery  coursers  they  have  fabled  to  be  led  by 
the  '  winged  Hours.'     But,  when  thou  appearest  on  the  equator, 
on  the  horizon  of  our  pole,  thou  art  the  source  of  day-spring 
in  every  direction.     The  morning   comes  forth  from  thy  ruddy 
covering,   clothed   with  the  pearls  of  the   east,   and   decked  in 
many  coloured  robes ;  her  beauty  is  conspicuous  on  the  summit  of 
rocks,  on  the  surface  of  lakes,  amid  the  reeds,  beside  the  stream, 
and  throughout  the  glades  of  the  forest.     May  thy  gentle  influ- 
ence guide  me  throughout  the    task  which  1  have  undertaken ; 
consoling  me  for  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  the  hardships  of 
the  present,  and  the  anxiety  for  the  future.     My  head  is  now 
covered  with  the  marks  of  sixty-three  winters  ;  but  by  thy  be- 
nignant power  my  imagination  may  revert,  to  the  happy  moments 
of  youth,  when  the  beauty  of  nature  formed  to  my  mind  a' de- 
lightful contrast  with   the  arbitrary  and  selfish  conduct  of  man. 
Afford    me    thy   guidance    through    the  valley  of  darkness,    and 
through  fields  which  derive  their  fertility  and  attraction  from  thee  : 
Eiy  wish   is  to  call  ungrateful  men  to  the  path  of  happiness,  from 
which  they  have  strayed,    and  to  lay  it  open  to  their   innocent 
progeny.     My  endeavour  shall  be  to   exhibit  the  beneficence  of 
the  Deity  in  the  works  of  creation ;  my  lessons  will  have  nothing 
gloomy  or  obscdre ;  my  school  is  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  woods, 
and  orchards ;  and  my  books  consist  of  fruits  and  flowers.     Vol.  I, 
P.  5. 

We  heartily  wish  that  our  philosopher's  book  had  consisted  of 
any  thing  half  so  good  as  the  veriest  refuse  of  the  lowest  sta!J 
in  Goverrt  Garden  Market,  for  then  it  might  have  been  applied 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  the  dunghill ;  at  present  his  "  fruits 
and  flowers"  but  encumber  the  ground  which  they  cannot 
fertilize  ;  and  like  noxious  weeds,  must  be  committed  to  the 
flames,  before  they  can  ever  prove  innocuous  to  the  land. 
iMow  for  a  little  Natural  Philosophy. 

"  On  analizing  the  human  constitution,  Ave  find  it  composed  of 
various  substances  and  humours,  requiring  incessant  supplies; 
such  as  nerves,  bones,  veins,  blood,  and  other  fluids ;  to  the  con- 
stitution of  which  we  are  in  general  apt  to  pay  very  little  at- 
tention. Nature  has  provided,  as  a  daily  supply,  nourishment  of 
a  kindred  character,  such  as  corn,  wine,  sugar,  oil ;  and  has  added 
a  variety  of  other  plants  for  the  accommodation  of  man  in  regard 
to  ciothing  and  lodging."     Vol.  I.    P.  9. 

Notwithstanding  this  wonderful  discovery  of  the  kindred 
character  of  nerves,  bones,  veins,  and  blood,  v.  ith  corn,  wine, 
sugar,  and  oil,  we  arc  yet  doubtful  whether  these  substances  are 
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respectively  or  generally  similar.  According  to  our  author's 
arrangement,  corn  may  be  of  a  kindred  character  with  the  nerves, 
wine  with  the  bones,  sugar  with  the  veins,  and  oil  with  the  blood ; 
or  perhaps  he  may  consider  them  ail  of  one  species  and  kin- 
dred to  each  other.  This  will  be  a  question  for  the  anatomist 
to  solve,  and  to  trace  these  kindred  characters  which  M.  De 
St.  Pierre  has  so  ingeniously  discovered. 

In  a  few  pages  further,  we  find  in  this  Plato  of  France  a 
rival  even  to  Newton  himself.  It  would  appear  indeed,  that 
the  world  has  long  laboured  under  the  grossest  ignorance  with 
respect  to  the  Theory  of  Colours.  It  was  for  the  genius  of  M. 
De  St.  Pierre  to  penetrate  the  mists  of  error.  We  ought, 
in  his  opinion,  to  take  advantage  of  the  female  propensity  of 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and  afterwards  of  assorting  them 
so  as  to  suit  their  complexions,  to  impress  upou  their  minds  tha 
right  ideas  of  colours. 

"  This  affords  a  very  good  opportunity  of  giving  then  an  idea 
of  our  Theory  of  Colours,  and  particularly  of  what  are  called 
the  five  primitive  colours;  viz.  iv/iite,  yellow,  red,  blue,  and  black.'" 

We  must  wish  that  our  worthy  author  had  bequeathed  his 
prism  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  set  the  minds  of  that  learned 
bodv  right  upon  this  important  point  in  natural  philosophy. 

Thus  much  for  the  scientific  researches  of  M.  De  St.  Pierre. 
We  have  now  an  exquisite  morsel  for  the  dainty  reader,  being 
a  meditation — not  upon  the  groves  or  the  tombs — but  upou  a 
Sugar-plum. 

"  This  sugar,  of  which  you  are  so  fond,  is  made  of  the  juice  of 
a  cane  in  the  West  India  Islands,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  four 
thousand  miles  from  France,  and  is  cultivated  by  African  negroes, 
in  the  degraded  situation  of  slaves.  Honey  is  almost  equally 
agreeable,  and  is,  without  doubt,  more  salubrious.  It  does  not 
expose  mankind  to  a  thousand  dangers  in  efforts  to  fetch  it  from 
beyond  seas ;  and  it  has  never  cost  tears  to  those  industrious  in- 
sects which  gather  it,  humming  in  the  bosom  of  flowers.  Man- 
kind, on  the  other  hand,  extract  sugar  from  the  ground  by  the 
compulsory  labour  of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  and  they  convert 
into  a  source  of  affliction  that  which  Providence  intended  for  a 
blessing. 

"  It  is  thus  practicable  to  give  to  children,  by  means  of  a 
mere  sugar-plum,  botli  ideas  of  geography,  and  sentiments  of 
justice,  piety,  and  gratitude."     Vol.  I.     P.  328. 

We  almost  wonder  that  he  did  not  invoke  the  goddess  who 
presides  over  confectionary  to  aid  him  in  this  sublime  medita- 
tion, which  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  Swift  "  upon  a  broom- 
stick."    How  happily  might  this  idea  be  extended  to  the  whole 
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shop,  till  every  one  of  its  contents  became  a  sugar-plum  to  the 
mind.  The  cordial  of  carravvay-comhts,  the  pathos  of  Bar- 
bary  drops,  the  pungency  of  peppermint  lozenges  might  fill  a 
volume,  which  might  equal  the  Meditations  of  Hervey  among 
the  Tombs,  or  those  of  his  more  picquante  namesake  and  rival 
among  the  inaiiitenon  cutis  ts.  Let  us  now  follow  our  author 
from  his  sentimental  sugar  plums  to  the  shade  of  more  sylvan 
scenes. 

*•  How  often  have  I  at  a  distance  from  towns,  in  the  bottom  of 
a  solitary  valley  surrounded  by  a  forest,  seated  on  the  border  of  a 
meadow,  taken  delight  in  observing  the  gilded  melilot,  the  purple 
trefoil,  and  the  verdant  grass,  forming  undulations  similar  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  presenting  to  the  eyes  a  waving  sea  of 
flowers  and  verdure  !  While  thus  immersed  in  contemplation,  the 
winds  waved  over  my  head  the  tops  of  majestic  trees,  and  the 
altering  position  of  their  foliage  gave  a  variety  to  the  aspect  of  the 
verdure  which  they  displayed.  Each  tree  has  its  peculiar  motion. 
The  sturdy  oak  bends  only  in  its  branches;  the  elastic  fir  shake? 
its  lofty  top,  the  stout  poplar  moves  its  light  foliage,  while  the 
birch  lets  its  leaves  shake  in  the  air  like  locks  of  hair.  The  spec- 
tator is  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  motion  of  the  trees  bespeaks 
the  influence  of  sensation  ;  one  bending  to  its  neighbour  as  to  a 
superior ;  another  extending  a  friendly  embrace  ;  while  a  third  is 
convulsed  as  if  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  We  sometimes  see 
a  venerable  oak  rise,  in  the  midst  of  other  trees,  its  long  branches 
immoveable  and  stripped  of  leaves  ;  we  are  led  to  contemplate  it  as 
a  sage,  the  son  of  an  age  that  is  past,  and  a  stranger  to  the  feelings 
which  agitate  the  existing  generation.  Now  and  then  a  grave  and 
melancholy  sound  is  heard  to  proceed  from  those  venerable  bodies, 
like  the  confused  murmur  of  a  people  assembled  at  a  distance. 
At  other  times,  the  murmurs  of  the  forest  are  accompanied  by  the 
accents  of  the  nightingale,  who  from  his  nest  puts  up  prayers  of 
gratitude  to  the  goddess  of  love.  The  rustling  of  the  trees  serves 
to  display  the  shrill  sounds  of  other  birds,  as  a  gentle  verdure  sets 
off  to  advantage  its  brilliant  covering  of  fruits  and  flowers." — ■ 
Vol.1,  p.  391. 

We  imagine  that  we  see  the  scrubby  Scotch  or  Weymouth  pine 
bowing  uncovered  before  the  oak  "  the  monarch  of  the  wood  \* 
the  beech  and  birch  arm  in  arm  in  a  'friendly  feie-d-tete;  and 
the  aspen  taking  to  its  heels  before  the  charge  of  the  warlike  elm. 
M.  De  St.  Pierre  is  peculiarly  happy  in  these  "  vegetable  har- 
monies/' as  he  calls  them.     In  another  part  he  informs  us, 

"  A  vegetable  has  been  called  an  animal  turned  upside  down ; 
and,  in  fact,  if  we  observe  minutely  a  tree  with  its  branches,  its 
flowers,  and  its  fruits  pointed  towards  heaven,  it  is  by  no  means 
ridiculous  to  say  that  it  has  its  legs  aloft  and  its  head  below.     It  has, 
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moreover,  on  the  outside,  several  parts  which  in  the  ease  of  th* 
animal  are  carried  in  the  inside.  Its  roots  may  be  termed  its 
entrails,  its  leaves  its  tongue  ;  while  its  flowers  and  fruits  are  its 
offspring."     Vol.  II.  p.  81. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  a  tree  has  its  entrails  in  its  head,  and 
its  tongue  in  its  legs.  So  much  for  the  harmonies  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world.  Let  us  now  accompany  our  author  upon  a  little 
voyage  round  the  world. 


«« 


Had  fortune  permitted,  I  should  have  undertaken  a  voyage 
round  Europe,  and  perhaps  around  the  world,  that  would  have  been 
less  fatiguing,  more  agreeable,  and  more  useful,  than  that  which  1*3 
so  frequently  performed  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.     I  should 
have  preferred  coasting  along  in  a  swift-sailing  boat,  with  lateen 
sail  and  a  few  mattresses.     After  taking  care  to  provide  a  bark  of 
sufficient  accommodation  for  my  family,  I  should  have  embarked 
them  along  with  two  seamen  and  their  wives.     In  such  a  progress 
every  object  would  prove  a  fund  of  instruction  or  of  pleasure.    The 
cliffs  open  their  sides  to  the  mineralogical  investigator,  and  display 
at  their  bases  an  endless  variety  of  pebbles  rolled  thither  by  rivers 
and  currents.     Were  plants  a  favourite  object,  I  could  gather  on 
the  strand  specimens  of  the  most  distant  countries  brought  hither 
by  the  waves.     Even  the  seeds  of  Jamaica  are  said  to  be  brought  in 
winter  to  the  shores  of  the  Orkneys,  and  why  should  not  those  of 
the  Orkneys  be  conveyed  in  summer  to  the  coast  of  France  ?    Every 
step  in  our  progress  would  have  opened  to  me  a  new  leaf  in  the 
book  of  nature,  and  have  discovered  a  new  landscape.     On  one 
part  I  should  have  seen  on  a  shoal  covered  with  sea-calves,  fire- 
coloured  flamingoes,  aigrettes,  pelicans,  and  other  birds,  the  travel- 
lers of  the  torrid  zone;   in  another  part,  in  the  midst  of  downs,  I 
might  perceive  the  ruins  of  a  monument,  on  the  top  of  'which  the 
stork  builds  its  nest.     Farther  off  I  should  perceive  the  mouth  of  a 
river  bordered  with  willows  ;  I  would  ascend  its  stream  in  the  midst 
of  meadows  and  cultivated  land,  and  contemplate  at  the  end  of  the 
horizon  the  turrets  of  a  city.     Did  a  forest  rise  in  the  middle  of  an 
island,  I  would  go  and  rest  under  its  majestic  shade.     When  the 
halcyon  skimming  the  waves,  and  the  sea-lark  by  its  cries,   an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  tempest  or  of  nightfall,  we  should  have 
obeyed  the  signal,  and  run  our  bark  on  the  strand,  choosing  for  our 
place  of  stoppage  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  or  the  back  of  a  rock  at 
the  influx  of  a  stream.     An  interval  might  be  passed  by  the  male 
-part  of  our  little  company  in  fishing  or  hunting,  while  the  femaler 
lighted  the  fire  and  cooked  the  victuals;  all  would  meet  again  on- 
board the  bark,  sheltered  by  its  sail  from  rain,  cold,  and  wind. 

"  Next  morning  we  resume  our  course,  if  the  dawn  promises  a 
fine  day.  We  start  without  paying  sither  post-horses,  innkeepers, 
tolls,  or  turnpikes ;  we  have  no  occasion  to  produce  either  passport 
ox  certificate ;  we  avoid  civil  dissensions,  the  wars  which  shed  the 
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blood  of  nations,  and  the  still  more  cruel  calamities  which  disturb 
mankind  in  the  bosom  of  peace."     Vol.  II.  p.  157. 

We  heartily  wish  that  our  Admiralty  would  condescend  to 
borrow  from  M.  De  St.  Pierre  the  idea  of  a  philosophical 
cockboat,  as  it  appears  to  be  no  small  discovery  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  particularly  as  it  promises  to  be  so  cheap  a  mode  of 
conveyance.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  notion  of  pay- 
ment is  below  the  dignity  of  such  philosophers  as  De  St.  Pierre 
or  Rousseau  ;  travelling  scot  free  is  a  very  grand  and  doubtless  a 
mighty  convenient  idea  ;  we  only  fear  that  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind will  with  difficulty  admit  so  simple  an  improvement.  It  is 
also  curious  to  remark  with  how  much  dignity  the  philosopher 
rejects  the  sordid  distinctions  of  mewn  and  tuum,  and  with  how 
much  philanthropy,  like  his  great  prototype  and  master  Jonathan 
Wild,  he  would  convert  them  both  into  suum. 

After  a  dissertation,  vastly  grand  but  perfectly  unintelligible 
upon  the  solihaiar  and  the  Innisolar  harmonics,  our  author 
proceeds  to  consider  those  which  he  terms  "  conjugal."  After 
an  immense  expenditure  of  learning  in  his  citations  from  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil,  which  he  considers  as  applicable  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  he  turns  his  thoughts,  much  more  naturally  as  we 
conceive,  to  the  month  of  May. 

"  Let  us  cast  a  glance  on  the  harmonies  of  the  powers  of  Nature 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  we  shall  see  them  combined  like  those  of 
the  two  orbs.  The  sun,  who  is  the  first  mover  of  all  harmony?  is 
partly  absent,  and  partly  present .  hence  the  distinctions  of  light  and 
shade,  heat  and  cold,  dawn  and  even,  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter."     Vol.  III.  p.  153. 

And  all  this  in  the  merry  month  of  May.  But  let  us  quit  the 
subject  of  natural  philosophy,  and  follow  the  steps  of  our  modern 
Plato  in  the  regions  of  moral  and  metaphysical  speculation. 
Kow  for  our  author's  definition  of  truth. 

"  How  shall  we  then  define  that  truth  which  we  are  so  desirous 
to  know,  and  which  so  frequently  escapes  from  us  ?  It  is  a  harmony 
of  our  understanding  with  the  Divinity  ;  a  due  impression  of  the 
correspondence  established  between  all  his  works ;  it  is  the  life  of 
our  soul.  Nature  urges  us  to  its  search  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  food,  on  pain  of  disquietude,  languor,  lethargy, 
and  death.  Truth  is  a  ray  of  the  Divinity  ;  it  is  to  our  soul  what 
solar  rays  are  to  our  bodies;  it  enlightens,  rejoices,  and  animates. 
If,  as  Plato  has  sublimely  denned  it,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  but 
the  shadow  of  God,  truth  may  be  called  his  substance ;  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  understanding  as  the  light  of  the  sun  to  our 
eyes,  by  decomposing  itself  into  a  thousand  colours  and  reflections, 
which  delight  us  when  contemplated  in  the  works  of  Nature,  but 
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Which  dazzle  us  if  we  aim  at  seizing  them  in  their  essence.  It  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  sage,  and  in  the  actions  of  the 
virtuous ;  but,  like  the  fire  of  the  sun  amid  the  products  of  the 
earth,  it  shines  only  with  borrowed  light.  It  is  there  little  more 
than  a  feeble  lamp  shining  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  liable  to 
be  put  out  by  the  blast  of  the  tempest."     Vol.  III.  p.  100. 

We  give  this  as  a  happy  specimen  of  the  reasoning  powers 
of  M.  De  St.  Pierre  ;  from  which  if  the  reader  can  extract  one 
clear  and  satisfactory  idea,  we  envy  him  not  a  little  the  almost 
alchemical  powers  of  his  discernment. 

Before,  however,  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  work, 
the  reader  may  be  desirous  to  see  some  satisfactory  account  of 
these  aforesaid  u  harmonies,"  upon  which  three  octavo  volumes 
are  so  lavishly  expended.  We  cannot  indulge  him  more,  than 
by  giving  him  the  information  which  he  desires,  iu  the  very 
words  of  the  author. 

"  Be  you  my  guides,  daughters  of  heaven  and  earth,  Divine 
Harmonies!  It  is  you  who  collect  and  divide  the  elements,  and 
who  give  an  organized  form  to  all  beings  that  vegetate  and  breathe. 
Nature  has  put  into  your  hands  the  double  torch  of  existence  :  one 
extremity  displaying  the  fires  of  love,  the  other  those  of  discord. 
With  the  former  you  touch  unformed  matter,  and  make  it  arise 
into  a  rock  with  its  fountains,  into  a  tree  with  its  fruits,  or  into  a 
bird  with  its  young;  three  different  combinations  united  by  the 
most  pleasing  bonds  of  connexion.  With  the  fires  of  discord  you 
inflame  another  portion  of  unformed  matter,  and  there  come  forth 
the  hawk,  the  tempest,  and  the  volcano,  which  reduce  the  bird, 
the  tree,  and  the  rock,  to  their  original  elements.  It  is  thus  that, 
by  turns,  you  stretch  out  and  draw  in  the  threads  of  life,  not 
from  a  pleasure  in  overturning  what  you  have  set  up,  but  in  order 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  Nature  agreeably  to  a  plan  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  feeble  mortals.  Were  you  not  to  cause  death, 
the  sphere  of  life  would  be  contracted  ;  were  you  not  to  destroy, 
the  season  of  growth  would  draw  to  an  end.  Without  you,  all  would 
be  inert  and  inanimate;  and  you  link  these  worlds  to  each  other 
by  the  wonderful  harmony  of  a  life  which  produces  death,  and  of 
a  death  which  produces  life. 

"  Wherever  you  carry  your  double  torch,  you  give  birth  to  a 
pleasant  contrast  of  day  and  night ;  of  heat  and  cold ;  of  colour, 
shape,  and  movement : — the  Cupids  go  before  you,  and  genera- 
tions follow  in  your  train.  Your  vigilance  is  unremitted  ;  you  do 
not  wait  to  rise  with  the  orb  of  day,  nor  do  you  suspend  your 
labours  on  the  appearance  of  the  orb  of  night.  You  are  perpe- 
tually in  motion,  whether  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  in  the  region  of  air.  Immortal  sisters,  look  down 
from  your  glorious  mansion  on  a  son  of  earth,  and  grant  me, 
when  drawing  towards  the  close  of  life,    the  power  of  delineating 
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its  course  with  an  unerring  hand.  Daughters  of  eternal  wisdom? 
Harmonies  of  Nature,  all  men  are  your  children  ;  they  stand  per- 
petually in  need  of  your  assistance ;  without  you  we  should  be 
naked,  wretched,  discordant  in  language,  thought,  and  feeling  %■ 
— but  you  call  them,  by  their  wants,  to  enjoyment  of  every  kind  ; 
by  their  differences,  to  the  necessity  of  concord  ;  and  by  their 
weakness,  to  the  acquisition  of  empire.  You  admit  them,  by 
dint  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  blessings 
and  of  your  immortal  power.  Of  all  beings,  they  alone  imitate 
your  labours  ;  acquiring  knowledge  from  your  knowledge,  wisdom 
from  your  wisdom,  and  religion  from  your  inspiration."  Vol.  III. 
p.  12. 

This  double  torch,  or  candle  lighted  at  both  ends,  is  doubt- 
less a  very  pretty  machine,  but  somewhat  difficult  of  carriage. 
We  are  still  at  a  loss  to  discover  from  which  extremity  man 
himself  is  produced  ;  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  reducing  birds, 
trees,  and  rocks  to  their  original  elements,  he  must  surely  spring 
with  the  hawk,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  considered  as  a  bird) 
the  tempest,  and  the  volcano  from  the  fire  of  discord,  not- 
withstanding all  the  conjugal  harmonies  on  which  our  author  has 
so  much  enlarged. 

The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  enquire  in  what  rank  of  the 
creation  the  worshipper  of  all  these  harmonies  would  place  him- 
self. M.  De/St.  Pierre  shall  return  an  answer  in  his  own 
words:  "As  for  me,  I  am  only  an  atom,  whom  the  blasts  of 
adversity  have  oast  successively  on  various  spots  of  the  earth,. 
amidst  different  tribes  of  my  countrymen."  Can  there  be  a 
more  pathetic  idea,  than  an  atom  tossed  in  a  little  philosophical 
cock-boat,  and  cast  on  various  spots  of  the  earth,  amidst  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  his  fellow-atoms  ?  We  shall  conclude  our  ex- 
tracts from  this  amusing  work,  by  the  citation  of  a  passage 
which  will  account  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  for  the 
production  of  these  various  species  of  atoms. 

**  The  earth  in  its  daily  and  annual  progress,  lays  open  in  a 
spiral  form  the  circumference  of  its  two  hemispheres,  which  the 
sun  surrounds  with  his  rays  as  with  threads  of  gold  stretched  on  a 
machine.  The  moon  crosses  them  like  a  celestial  shuttle,  and 
binds  them  together  with  her  silver  streaks.  The  vegetable  and 
animal  world  feel  this  influence  and  come  forth,  grow,  and  perpe- 
tuate their  species  by  these  soli-lunar,  and  luni-solar  harmonies." 
Vol.  II.  p.  448. 

Could  an  aitnr  be  raised  to  the  genius  of  nonsense  these 
words  should  form   the  inscription  to  be  engraven  upon  it. 

We  would  not  violate  the  absurdity  of  these  volumes  by  pro- 
posing one  serious  objection  to  their  tendency,  did  we  not  con- 
sider 
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sider  It  our  duty  to  place  the  public  on  their  guard  against  the 
re-animation  or  any  vicious  and  destructive  principle.  The  de- 
sign of  these  volumes  is  to  inculcate  that  sort  of  Theophilan- 
thropic  Deism,  which  is  in  our  opinion  more  injurious  to  man- 
kind than  even  the  very  Atheism,  with  which  it  is  so  closely 
connected.  With  all  the  wretched  cant  of  tenderness,  philan- 
thropy, and  douce  humanity  in  their  mouths,  it  is  to  render  therti 
proud,  selfish  and  savage.  By  presenting  false  views  of  the 
perfection  of  human  nature  in  theory,  it  wholly  unfits  the  mind 
to  meet  its  imperfections  in  practice  ;  so  far  therefore  from 
expanding  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  that  it  paralyses  and 
contracts  them.  Soured  by  the  disappointment  01  finding  ail  his 
splendid  images  of  virtue  vanish  into  nothing,  the  phijosophei  retires 
in  disgust,  and  naturally  converts  his  abhorrence  of  each  particular 
vice  into  a  general  detestation  of  the  persons  of  mankind.  When 
rouzed  from  his  seclusion,  and  called  into  action,  we  view  him 
gloomv,  hardened,  and  inexorable.  He  considers  not  man  here 
below  in  a  state  of  probation,  he  sees  not  the  necessary  existence 
of  moral  evil  in  a  world  of  trial.  Admitting  neither  the  full  of 
man  from  a  state  of  innocence,  nor  the  consequent  corruption 
of  human  nature,  he  is  ill  prepared  to  encounter  even  the  im- 
perfections, much  less  the  crimes  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Dis- 
daining the  free  redemption  of  a  fallen  creature  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  he  sees  no  path  of  acceptance  befom 
his  Maker;  and  the  pardon,  which  he  thus  refuses  for  himself, 
he  is  ill  calculated  to  extend  towards  his  offending  brother.  Upon 
the  Theophilanthropist  no  duty  is  bound  of  forguing  even  as  he 
has  been  forgiven. 

We  consider  it  our  duty  to  warn  our  readers  against  the  first 
revival  of  this  execrable  system  of  cant  and  cruelty,  which  with 
Rousseau  as  its  high-priest  did  more  to  demoralise  and  degrade 
the  human  mind,  than  all  the  fiercer  blasphemies  of  Robes- 
pierre and  his  crew.  The  nonsense  with  which  these  volumes 
are  supra-saturated,  is  but  a  passport  to  their  destructive  prim. 
cipies.  There  are  thousands  who  will  swallow  whole  this  mass 
of  absurdity,  pictique  dolis  lacrymisque  coacli,  little  aware  of 
the  incalculable  mischief  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 


Art.  VII.  A  Parochial  Vicar's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Be'sham's 
Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  8vo.  8-t  pp.  Cadell  and 
Davies.      1815. 

HAVING  so  lately  gone  over  the  ground  of  this  controversy, 
we  are  sorry  that  it  will  be  out  of  our  power  to  give  to  these 
excellent  letters  that  extended  notice  vnbich  tbey   go    much   de- 
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serve.     We  have  read  them    over   with  much  attention,  and  a?e 
of  opinion  that  the  public    will  find  in   them   a   most  able   and 
» onvmeing     answer    to    all    misrepresentations    both   of  himself 
and   others,    with   which    Mr.  Belsbam's    last    publication    ha-s 
been   shewn  to  abound.     The   Parochial  Vicar  appears   to    be 
Mell  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the  Unitarian  controversy, 
and   brings   his   forces  into  the   field  With   much   boldness  and 
skill.      Sir  [saae  Newton  and    Mr.  Locke  are  justly   defended 
against  the  calumnious  commendaiions    of  Mr.  Belsham,  who 
is  of  course  highly  desirous  to  bring  them  both  within  the  pale 
of  Ijnilai  iauism.       A    very    happy  citation    is    made    from   the 
works  of  Dr.  Law,  the    late   Bishop  of  Carlisle,   and   another 
from   Griesbach   himself,  cleaily   demonstrating   that,    however 
unsound  in  some  points  of   theology,  they  held  opinions   in  di- 
rect contradiction    to    those   of    Mr.  Belsham.      The   attempt 
therefore   to  enlist  those  and  similar  theologians  under  the  ban- 
ners  of  Uwitariariisn*,    is  a    sort    of  crimping  trick,    which   is 
utterly  unworthy  of  any  controversialist,  who  pretends  even  to 
common  honesty. 

"  The  period,  at  which  the  opinions  of  men  can  be  ascertained 
with  the  greatest  correctness,  must   he  when   they  have   reached 
and  whilst  they  still  retain  the  full  vigour  of  their  mental  powers. 
Such  was  the  period   of  his   age   and   talents,  when    Archdeacon, 
afterwards  Bishop  Lav?,  published  the  second  edition  of  his  learned 
and    able   work,  entitled,    "  Considerations  on    the    State    of  the 
WorW  with  regard  to  the  Theory  of  Religion."     Added  to  it  is  a 
*'  Discourse  upon  the  Life  and  Character  of  Christ;"  in  which 
we  read  thus :  "  Let  us  begin  where  the  beloved  disciple  dates  his 
gospel,  (who  had  much  higher  manifestations,  and  a  more  perfect 
knowledge   of  his  Master,   than   any   other  of  the    Evangelists,) 
and  with  him  reflect  on  His  original  stale  and  subsequent  humilia- 
tion.    That  a  Being  of  infinite  glory  and  perfection,  the  image  of 
the   invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature,,  and  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  should  condescend,  to  degrade  Himself  from 
all  this  power  and  dignity,"  &c.  &c.     The  divine  pro-existence  of 
Ou:i  Lord  and  .Saviour  is  the  groundwork  on  which  the  Dis- 
course rests,  and  on  which  the  main  subject  is  built.     The  author 
was  never  known  to  express  an   idea  which  might  seem  to  deviate 
from -his  avowed  sentiments,  in  any  Publication;  what  Public 
authority  have  you  then,   (and  nothing  short   of  Public  authority 
can  warrant  your  endeavour,)   what  Public   authority  iave  you 
for  attempting  to  c*eat©  a  belief,    ahat  Bishop  Law  coincided  with 
you  in  disapproving  our  doctrines  ?    None  whatever..     And  yet  he 
is  twice  introduced  in  your  Letters,   evidently  for  the   purpose  of 
making  readers,    inexperienced  and  unacquainted  with  his  works, 
imagine  he  agreed  with  you  in  opinions  derogating  from  the  divi* 
ttity  of  nature  in. Christ. 

«  T* 
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"■"  To  the  Bishop  of  London,  (who  happily  for  us  is  conversant 
with  the  writings  of  German  critics,  and  who  will  he  vigilant 
where  caution  may  be  requisite,)  to  a  parochial  Vicar,  (who 
through  means  of  quotations  is  furnished  with  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  contents  in  books  from  German}',)  acceptable  must  bt? 
your  appeal  to  that  "  eminent  philologist"  Griesbach,  You  thence 
give  an  opportunity  for  adducing  his  solemn  profession  of  faith  iu 
Our  Lord's  divinity,  which  you  deny: 

"'That,  co  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I  may  remove  all  unjust 
suspicions,  and  take  from  malevolent  men  a  handle  for  calumniafc*- 
kit;,  I  first  of  alt  declare  publiclv,  and  call  Gfed  to  witness,  that  1 
by  no  means  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  if.  e. 
the  divinity  of  Christ).  And  indeed  there  are  so  many  both  clear 
arguments,  and  passages  of  Scripture,  by  which  true  deity  iu 
Christ  is  asserted,  that  I  can  scarcely  understand  how  tins  doctrine 
can  be  called  in  question  by  aay  one,  if  the  divine  authority  of 
sacred  Scripture  is  allowed,  and  just  rules  of  interpretation  ad- 
Eiitted.  Among  the  first,  that  passage  of  John,  i.  1,  %  3.  is  so 
•perspicuous  and  raised  above  all  exceptions,  that  by  no  bold  en-- 
deavours  either  of  interpreters  or  of  critics,  can  it  ever  be  subverted 
and  forcibly  taken  from  the  defenders  of  truth.'  "     P.  50. 

Upon  that  "  prostration  of  the  understanding,"  of  which  the 
Bishop    of   London   has   insisted  as  a  necessary  qualification  of 
him,  who  would  approach  the  oracle6  of  divine  truth,  our  author 
speaks  in  the  following  spirited  and  judicious  terms: 

"  '  Where  is  the  wise?  where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  dis-. 
puter  of  this  world?'  are  the  questions  of  him,  who  was  a  master, 
in   human    reasoning,  and  a   pattern    of  humble    faith ;    St.  Paul .: 
Weigh  well  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  in  which  that  text  occurs. 
Condescend  to  read  also  Discourses  on   1  Cor.  i.  21.  by  a  prelate, 
eminent  for  masculine  understanding  and  force  of  argument.     His 
present  successor,  every  way  fit  to  hold  the  station  filled  by  Sher- 
lock, in   substance  speaks  as  Sherlock  thought,  when  he  asserts, 
"  Prostration  of  the  understanding  and  will  are   indispensable  for 
proficiency  in  the  Christian  religion."     More  than  that,  so  far  as. 
you   are   concerned  ;  the  Bishop  does  but  state,    what  to  a  certain 
though  inadequate  degree  is  practised  by  yourself.     In  high  con- 
fidence of  superior  intellect,  you  may  exclaim,  (t  Prostration  of- 
the   understanding!   God    forbid! — If  the    Christian  religion  itself 
were  to  require  this  debasement  of  the   intellect,  this  prostration 
of  the   understanding  in  those  who  approach  it ;   I  for  one  would-  . 
reject  it  with  disdain,"     How  little  d&  men  know  themselves'!  and 
how  incompetent  are  they  to  pass  judgment   on  their  own  pro- 
ceedings !    With  all  your   disavowal  of  submitting  your  intellect 
to  the  Christian   religion,  you  nevertheless  exercise  that  submis- 
sion.    You  believe,  "  that  Jesus  performed  a  series  of  astonishing 
and  beneficial  miracles,  and  uttered  various  prophecies,  which  jh" 
tlue  season  received  their   proper  accomplishment;  that  He  was 
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raised  to  life  (from  the  grave1)  ;  was  miraculously  taken  up  into 
the  clouds;  fulfilled  His  promise  of  pouring  out  upon  His  apostle3 
a  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  apostles  were 
filled  with  Mis  Spirit;  that  "  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  their  suc- 
cess were  such  as  can  in  no  other  way  be  accounted  for,  but  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  was  true  and  that  the  miracles 
were  incontrovertible."  You  "  believe,  upon  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  (rod  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
the  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained."  Now,  in  all  these  particulars 
of  your  creed,  viz.  that  a  mere  Man  should  work  such  miracles; 
should  deliver  prophecies  ;  should  be  raised  from  the  grave  ;  should 
ascend  to  the  clouds;  should  impart  spiritual  powers  ;  and,  above 
a!),  should  sit  in  solemn  and  final  judgment  on  the  whole  human 
race;  is  there  nothing  to  which  the  understanding  prostrates  itself 
in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God?  nothing,  in  which  it  re- 
nounces its  usual  powers  of  comprehension,  and  resolves  what  is 
inexplicable  into  this  simple  conclusion ;  "  Supernatural  authority 
communicates  this,  and  on  such  authority  the  human  mind  is 
bound  to  receive  it?"  Why,  Sir,  the  whole  of  what  you  believe, 
as  stated  concening  your  Christian  faith,  exceeds  the  common 
cour.se  of  events;  comes  not  within  the  reach  of  what  is  familiar 
and  obvious  to  our  senses;  lies  not  within  the  limited  bounds  of 
our  reason  :  your  intellect  therefore  is  prostrated,  i.  e.  humbly 
submitted  to  revelation  supernaturally  made.  \\  hether,  or  not, 
upon  a  review  of  what,  actually  takes  place  in  your  own  mind,  you 
will  continue  to  summon  Mr.  Hume  as  an  advocate  on  your  side, 
must  appear  doubtful :  doubted,  however,  it  cannot  be,  that  in  the 
partial  degrees  of  your  Christian  belief,  you  exercise  the  very 
prostration,  which  you  so  reprobate ;  and  that  in  the  larger  extent 
of  your  Natural  religion  you  evince  the  same  intellectual  pros- 
tration at  least  in  an  equal,  if  not  greater  proportion."     P.  73. 

The  matter  cannot  be  placed  in  a  clearer  or  more  convincing 
point  ol  view.  Here  then  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from 
these  valuable  letters,  hoping  that  they  will  meet  the  attention 
v\  hich  they  so  justly  deserve,  and  that  in  a  second  edition  the 
Parochial  Vicar  will  make  us  acquainted  with  the  name  of  one, 
to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  so  judicious  and  season- 
able a  publication. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Watford,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Widow  and  'Jen  Children  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Dennis,  A.M.  late  Cm  ate  of  Overton,  Hants. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  LL.I).  Prebendary  of  Weils, 
fyc.      \6  pp.     Cadell  and  Daviess.      13 \ a. 

J  HE  melancholy  and  distressing  event  which  gave  rise  to  this 
discourse,  is  one  of  those  winch  call  loudly  upon  the  charity  of 
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«very  pious  Christian.  The  .sudden  death  of  a  good  and  labori- 
ous curate,  leaving  a  large  and  helpless  family,  wholly  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  life  even  for  a  sjngle  week,  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  such  a  discourse  as  the  present,  and  we  shall  esteem  ourselves 
fortunate,  if  our  notice  of  it  should  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  accumulated  distress  of  the  case.  Dr.  Morgan  has  pre- 
fixed the  following  advertisement,  which  we  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

"  This  Sermon  was  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widow  and 
Ten  Children  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Dennis,  Curate  of  Overton, 
Hants ;  who,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  February  last,  while  at 
dinner  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  Harvvood,  of  Dean,  near  Over- 
ton, was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  palsy,  and  expired  within  a 
few  hours,  leaving  Nine  Children,  and  a  Wife  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy  *. 

"  The  poor  Woman,  in  the  height  of  her  distress,  declared  that 
3.  one  pound  note  and  a  few  shillings,  found  in  the  pocket  of  her 
Husband,  was  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  world. 

"  The  Author  trusts,  that  the  purpose  for  which  this  Sermon  was 
preached — the  publication  of  it,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
many  of  the  congregation  who  were  present — and  the  short  inten  si 
between  the  event  that  occasioned  it,  and  the  day  on  which  it  was 
delivered,  will  disarm  criticism  of  its  severity,  and  insure  the  pro- 
tection and  indulgence  of  the  benevolent"     P.  4. 

We  should  do  justice  neither  to  the  good  wishes  which  ani- 
mated the  mind  of  the  author,  nor  to  the  feeling  which  adorns  his 
pen  in  this  charitable  cause,  were  we  to  omit  the  following  repre- 
sentation of  this  wretched  case  of  destitution  and  misery. 

"  But  our  nature,  it  would  seem,  is  not  at  all  times  equal  to  the 
tmrthen  which  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to  lay  upon  it,  and  at  this 
truly  distressing  moment  the  conflict  was  severer  than  the  poor 
widow  could  sustain. 

"  The  deserted,  helpless,  destitute  condition  of  herself  and 
numerous  family ;  the  recollection  of  the  past  attentions  and  en-> 
dearments  of  a  tender  husband,  who  was  now  to  be  consigned  to 
his  last  sad  home — now  to  be  committed  to  the  silent  grave  —no 
longer  responsive  to  the  tender  solicitations  of  his  infant  family — 
no  longer  able  to  hear  and  provide  for  their  wants. 

"  These  circumstances  rushed,  with  a  violence  easy  to  be  imagi- 
ned, upon  her  mind,  and  hastened  her  confinement :  in  a  very  short 
time  she  was  delivered  of  her  tenth  child! 

"  Sureiy  you  who  are  husbands,  you  who  are  parents,  will 


*  "  On  the  day  of  Mr.   Dennis's  interment,  his  Widow  was 
delivered  of  her  tenth  child.'* 
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enter  deeply  into  this  scene,  and  call  up  a  thousand  circumstances 
to  increase  the  interest  of  it ! 

"  I  only  give  you  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  and  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  raise  and  awaken  your  feelings  to  the  greatest  degree, 
no  words  that  I  could  use — no  picture  that  I  could  draw,  would 
exceed  the  mournful  circumstances  of  this  distressing  case. 

"  It  is  not  every  single  person's  power,  I  admit,  to  arrive  at  that 
exalted  character  which  warranted  Job  in  saying,  "  I  was  eyes  to 
the  blind,  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  him  who  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing 
of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy."  We  cannot  all,  like  him,  pxamine 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  injured ; 
but  we  may  all,  upon  such  trying  occasions  as  the  present,  aid 
some  benevolent  Christian's  exertions,  who  is  willing  to  act  this 
noble  part,  but  who,  without  such  assistance,  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  task. 

"  To  provide  for  so  numerous  a  family,  to  procure  some  perma- 
nent benefit  for  a  widow  so  situated,  and  with  so  numerous  a  family, 
requires  more  exertions  and  greater  means  then  many  can  collec- 
tively afford;  and,  therefore,  this  appeal  will  be  made  to  other  con- 
gregations, and  the  statement  published  in  other  towns. 

"  The  Subscription  that  was  commenced  immediately  upon  the 
news  reaching  this  neighbourhood,  has  already  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  ;  but,  without  further  assistance,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Fund  can  only  apply  it  to  temporary  purposes.  Some  of  the 
-  children,  it  is  hoped,  are  of  an  age,  and  are  qualified  for  situations 
which  may  enable  them  to  procure  their  own  maintenance,  but  the 
greater  number  are  far  too  young  to  be  turned  adrift  upon  the 
hostile  shores  of  the  world,  without  a  guide  to  direct  their  course, 
while  all  require  a  home  to  return  to  in  case  of  sickness  or  misfortune. 
The  charitable  institutions  to  which  such  children  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  claim,  offer  another  source  of  provision,  and  to  some  of  these 
applications  have  already  been  made,  and  1  hope,  and  ardently  pray, 
with  success."     P.  13. 


Art.  IX.  Pecuniary  Contributions  for  the  Diffusion  of  reli- 
.     gioits  Know/edge,  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  (  htnck  of  St. 

Mary  at  Nottingham.  By  Rev.  IV.  Bairozc,  LL.D.  l.ArS. 

Prebendary  of  Southwell.  4to.  Is.   16  pp.  Rivingtons.   181/5. 

JO  shew  the  necessity  not  only  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Word  of  God,  but  of  those  comments  also  by  which  alone  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  can  be  guarded  from  the  numberless  err 
rors  and  heresies  which  infest  the  land,  this  discourse  was  deli- 
vered.    To  those  who  declare  that  the  supposed  necessity  of  a 
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comment  implies  an  imputation  against  the  dignity  and  infalli- 
bility of  the  Word  of  God,  Dr.  Barrow  thus  replies. 

"  On  the  same  principle,  if  it  were  just,  the  Creator  might  be 
censured,  because,  instead  of  giving  us  habitations  built  and  fur- 
nished for  our  accommodation,  he  has  given  us  only  the  stone,  the 
timber,  and  the  ores  :  not  one  of  which  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage  without  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  workman — because, 
if  we  wish  to  eat  bread,  he  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  plough 
the  field,  and  sow  the  grain — or  because,  if  we  "desire  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  our  faculties,  we  must,  by  reading  and  reflection, 
cultivate  our  minds.  When  the  Deity  gave  corporal  and  intellec- 
tual powers  to  man,  he  left  almost  every  object  of  his  creation  in  a 
state  to  require  the  exertion  of  those  powers  in  obedience  to  his 
commands — in  a  state  to  require  the  improvements  of  human  art, 
before  they  are  fit  for  human  use.  His  revelation  is,  in  this  respect, 
on  a  level  with  many  other  of  his  acknowledged  blessings  ;  of  those 
blessings,  for  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  amongst  us  daily  offer 
him  their  thanks  and  praise.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  system 
which,  by  leaving  its  due  exercise  to  human  reason,  and  its  due  li- 
berty to  the  human  will,  we  can  suppose  to  be  adapted  to  a  state  of 
trial  and  probation,  and  to  render  responsibility  for  our  conduct 
compatible  with  the  justice  of  Him  who  made  us. 

"  IV To  the  mere  English   reader,   then,  and  such  in  this 

country  are  a  large  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  to  such  a 
reader,  in  the  interpretation  of  such  a  book,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
sume, that  assistance  and  instruction  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
guard  him  from  mischievous  or  fatal  error  ;  to  teach  him,  as.  the 
truth  is  in  Jesus.  And  as  one  valuable  portion  of  this  instruction 
and  assistance,  we  propose  to  give  him,  with. his  Bible,  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  In  this  important  manual,  the  Articles  of  our 
Creed  are  so  skilfully  interwoven  with  our  praises  and  petitions,  that 
it  will  not  only  inform  him  how  our  Church  understands  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  his  Bible,,  and  how  our  ablest  interpreters  have 
explained  them,  but  it  will  teach  him  also  how  to  apply  them  in  his 
devotions  :  what  worship  ought  to  be  the  result  of  his  faith,  and 
jhow  that  worship  may  be  rendered  acceptable'  to  its  object. 

•"  Our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  indeed,  both  in  its  substance 
and  its  form,  both  in  its  sentiments  and  its  language,  is  allowed, 
even  by  many  who  dissent  from  our  Creed,  to  rank  amongst  the 
piost  excellent  of  devotional  compositions.  It  is  calculated  with 
consummate  judgment  for  the  purposes  of  private,  as  well  as  pub* 
lie,  prayer :  and  it  is  adapted  to  a  spirit  of  piety,  not  wild,  impe* 
tuous,  and  enthusiastic,  but  grave,  and  humble,  and  sedate  ;  such 
as,  we  conceive,  a  reasonable  being  ought  to  feel,  and  such  as, 
we  hope,  a  wise  and  merciful  Creator  may  not  disapprove.  Its 
character  is  equally  remote  from  the  two  culpable  extremes ;  from 
the  indecent  familiarities  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  degrading  terrors 
of  superstition.      Its  supplicatipns  are  so  general  and  liberal,  that 
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almost  every  man  of  every  persuasion  may  unite  in  them  without 
fceruple  or  reluctance  ;  and  yet  so  minute  and  comprehensive,  that 
the  enumeration  of  human  wants  and  human  infirmities  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  complete."     P.  10. 

This  sermon  should  be  generally  known  and  circulated,  as  a 
pious,  able,  and  judicious  appeal  to  the  public  in  favour  of  that 
venerable  Society  which  has  such  exclusive  claims  upon  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  who  are  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  our  established  Church.. 


Art.  X.  Immanuel ;  or,  Scripture  Views  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Bi/  Thomas  Jones,  Curate  of  Creaton.  12nio.  pp.  92. 
Seeley.      1814. 

.ALTHOUGH  the  name  "  Immanuel"  is  in  Scripture  once  or 
twice  applied  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  yet  we  object  to  the  usage 
of  the  term  in  the  present  instance,  as  savouring  strongly  of  the 
party  cant.  The  whole  pamphlet,  indeed,  confirms  us  too 
strongly  in  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Jones  is  doubtless  a  very  well  meaning  man,  and  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  defends.  In  his  attack  upon  the  Unitarians,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently provtd  ourselves  to  be  his  most  cordial  allies.  In  token, 
therefore,  of  our  hearty  zeal  in  this  holy  cause,  we  shall  give  one 
piece  of  serious  advice  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  conjure  luin  not  to 
suffer  his  zeal  to  surpass  his  judgment,  and  by  a  weak  defence  to 
bttray  the  cause  entrusted  to  his  care.  His  faith  is  good,  but 
his  mode  cf  enforcing  it,  upon  many  points  of  nice  controversy, 
is  so  wretchedly  weak,  that  we  should  advise  him  to  retreat 
from  the  held  of  public  discussion,  for  which  he  has  neither 
talents  nor  learning,  and  to  be  contented  with  preaching  the 
true  doctrines  of  Christianity  within  the  walls  of  his  own  parish 
church.  It  is  not  for  us  to  expose  his  weakness ;  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  with  him  enlisted,  we  are  silent 
upon  his  errors ;  we  feel  it  our  duty,  however,  generally  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  nothing  which  gives  our  Unitarian  adversa- 
ries so  much  advantage  over  us,  as  blundering  and  dogmatical 
cant. 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Achivi. 

We  would  not,  however,  detract  from  Mr.  Jones  the  merit  of 
having  put  some  lew  points  well.  He  has  said,  indeed,  no- 
thing but  what  has   been  better  said  a  thousand  times   before ; 

there 
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there  still  remains,  however,  a  credit  due  even  to  the  thousand 
and  first  repetition  of  wholesome  truth.  The  best  specimen 
which  we  can  select,  is  the  following  assimilation  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Christ  with  those  of  God. 

"    III.    OMNIPRESENT. 

"  Who,  but  the  eternal  I  am,  can  be  every  where  at  once  ? 
Jesus  Christ  is  so.  When  he  was  on  earth  he  was  then  in  heaven 
also  ;  '  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven.' 
John  iii.  13.  And  now  he  is  in  heaven,  yet  still  on  earth;  <  Lo! 
I  am  with  you  alvvay,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  Matt, 
xxviii.  20.  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  John  xviii.  20.  Jesus  is 
always  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks  on  earth.  He  is  in  glory 
with  the  Father,  and  comes  down  with  him  to  make  their  abode 
with  every  soul  on  earth  that  ioves  him  ;  '  We  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him.'  We  see  by  all  this,  that  Jesus  is 
in  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  time,  yea,  every  where,  '  And 
fiileth  all  things.'  '  Filleth  all  in  all.'  Eph.  iv.  10.— i.  22.  And 
all  things  every  where  are  subject  unto  him,  in  heaven,  earth,  and 
under  the  earth.     See  Phil.  ii.  10. 

"  Note.  A  created  being,  however  exalted,  cannot  possibly  be 
in  two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Jesus  is  in  heaven  and 
earth  at  the  same  moment :  therefore  he  must  be  more  than  a  cr«« 
ated  being. 

"    IV.    OMNISCIENT. 

'*  None  but  the  God  who  created  the  human  heart  can  search 
and  discern  all  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  it.  We  have  the 
best  authority  in  the  world  for  saying  this :  for  so  we  read  in  the 
eternal  truth  itself:  '  Thou  (Jehovah)  even  Thou  only,  knowest 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men.'  1  Kings  viii.  39.  Observe,  that 
none  but  God  to  this  day  has  this  knowledge :  He  never  commu- 
nicated it  (if  that  was  possible)  to  any  other  ;  but  has  reserved  it  to 
himself.  This  truth  is  established  for  ever,  and  positively  declared 
by  Jehovah  himself,  that  he  alone  knoweth  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men. 

"  Here  carefully  observe,  that  Jesus  affirms  that  he  is  that  God 
who  alone  searcheth  the  heart :  '  And  all  the  churches  shall  know 
that  I  am  H  E  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts.'  Rev.  ii.  23.— 
The  Gospel  of  God  saith  often,  that  Jesus  discerns  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  human  heart ;  that  he  knows  the  secrets 
of  the  heart.  See  John  ii.  24,  25.  Luke  ix.  4-7.  1  Cor.  iv.  5J 
&c.  &c. 

"  Here  mark,  that  none  but  the  One  God  knows  the  heart  of 
man.     And  Jeaus  saith,  I  am  He  that  searcheth  the  heart.     Was 

it 
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it  even  possible  for  him  to  declare  his  Godhead  in  plainer  o^ 
Stronger  terms  ?  He  does  not  say,  I  am  one  that  knows  the  heart ; 
but  in  far  higher  terms,  I  am  He,  that  one  God,  who  alone  search- 

ctli  the  heart. 

«  Jesus  knows  ALL  things;  '  We  are  sure  that  thou  knowest 
all  things.'  Johnxvi  30.  Peter  said  unto  him,  '  Lord,  thou  know  est 
all  things.'  John  nm.  17.  And  all  men  shall  know,  in  the  great 
day  of  God,  that  this  is  true  of  Christ,  for  <  When  Christ  cometh 
he  will  brin"  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make 
manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts.'     1  Cor.  iv.  5. 

"  Move  yet ;  Jesus  Christ  knows  not  only  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
all  things  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  grace ;  but  he  knows  all 
that  God  is.  «  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the 
Father.'  John  x.  15.  ■  The  Spirit  (which  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
Christ)  'searcheth  all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God.'  1  Cor. 
ii.  10.  'No  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son.'  Matt.  xi.  27. 
' 'No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  only-begotten  Son,  which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  John  i.  18. 
When  Jesus  came  down  to  earth  he  saith  '  I  speak  that  which  I 
have  seen  with  my  Father.'     John  viii.  38. 

"Note.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  Jesus  Christ 
knoweth  the  Father  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  Father  knoweth 
Christ.     Jesus  is  omniscient;  none  is  so  but  God."     P.  8. 


Art.  XI.  CEnone  toFa,h,  translated  from  Ovid,  with  the 
Latin  Text  and  Notes.  12mo.  Is..  Cd.  White  and  Coch- 
rane.    1815. 

• 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  Beroides  of  Ovid  is  among  the 
de&idferata  of  our  English  literature.  The  only  one  yet  pub- 
lished, was  edited  by  Garth  about  a  century  ago,  which  is  cer- 
tainly with  about  two  splendid  exceptions,  but  a  very  meagre 
and  very  miserable  collection.  The  author  of  the  translation 
before  us  sends  it  into  the  world  as  a  specimen  only  of  a  more 
complete  work,  which  he  purposes,  should  the  public  approve 
of  his  first  attempt,  speedily  to  bring  out.  We  trust  that  lie 
will  not  be  discouraged  in  the  performance  of  his  resolution. 
He  has  many  qualifications  for  the  performance  of  such  a  task. 
With  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  author,  he  unites  much 
neatness  and  elegance  of  versification.  If  there  is  a  point  in 
which  he  fails,  it  is  in  his  inability  to  catch  the  airy  freedom 
and  graceful  negligence  of  the  original.  Tibullus  perhaps  would 
be  better  adapted  to  our  translator's  taste.  This  however  may 
proceed   in  some  measure  from  his  very  just  desire  to  avoid 

tj  amplification 
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amplification,  as  lie  does  not  generally  exceed  the  original  by 
mote  than  two  lines  in  twenty. 

Let  him  proceed  in  his  task :  he  is  fully  capable  of  its  per- 
formance, as  the  following  version  of  these  delicious  lines  will 
clearly  show. 

"  Populus  est  (memini)  fluviali  consita  ripa, 

Est  in  qua  nostri  litera  scripta  memor  ; 
Popule !  vive,  precor,  qua?  consita  margine  rioae 

Hoc  in  rugoso  cortice  carmen  habes  ! 
Cum  Paris  CEnone  poterit  spirare  relictu, 

Adjbntem  Xanthi  versa  recurret  aqua. 
Xanthe  !  retro  propera  !  versaeque  recurrite  lymphae  ! 

Sustinet  CEnonen  deseruisse  Paris,"     P.  10. 

"  Late  on  a  Poplar's  bark,  whose  towering  head 

Waves  o'er  a  stream,  the  well-known  name  I  read- 
Still  thrive  that  Poplar  by  the  streamlet's  side, 

Still  be  these  lines  upon  its  bark  descried  ! 
Let  Xauthus,  refluent,  seek  his  fount  above, 

If  Paris  live,  token  ke  has  ceased  to  love. 
Turn,  Xanthus,  turn  !  ye  streams  your  source  explore  I 

False  Paris  lives,  and  yet  he  loves  no  more  !     P.  11. 

Should  our  translator  be  encouraged  to  fulfil  his  intention 
of  presenting  the  public  with  a  perfect  translation  of  the  "  He~ 
roides,"  we  need  not,  we  are  assured,  advise  him  to  insert  the 
translation  of  Sappho  to  Phaon  by  Pope,  nor  attempt  to  super* 
cede  what,  with  all  its  faults,  is  still  inimitable. 


Art.  XTI.     The  Descent  of  Liberty,   a   Mask.     By    Leigh 
Hunt.       lCmo.    82   pp.     6s.      Gale   and    Fenner.     1814,. 

THAT  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  man  possessed  of  a  very  fair  portion  of 
talent  we  shall  not  he  disposed  to  deny.  Jr3is  juvenile  poems 
displayed  a  genius,  which  if  it  had  been  properly  cultivated 
might  have  been  an  ornament  both  to  himself  and  his  country. 
Most  uupropitious  however  have  been  the  pursuits  of  his  life  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  Politics,  even  of  the  highest  order, 
and  poetry  are  but  an  ill-assorted  pair;  but  politics,  such  as 
Mr.  Hunt's,  must  strike  at  the  very  existence  of  all  poetry,  ex- 
cepting the  seditious  doggrei  of  Peter-Pmdarics  at  second  hand. 
The  pert  and  vulgar  insolence  of  a  Sunday  demagogue,  dictating 
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on  matters  of  taste  to  town  apprentices,  and  of  politics  to  their 
conceited  masters,  must  utterly  eradicate  from  the  mind  that  sim- 
ple and  subdued  elegance,  that  softened  grace  which  is  so  es- 
sential a  characteristic  of  the  poet's  mind. 

The  poem  before  us  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Mask,  upon 
which  Mr.  Hunt  has  written  an  essay  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
infinitely  the  best  part  of  the  volume,  and  if  we  except  occasional 
flippancies,  is  both  an  amusing  and  instructive  performance. 
From  this  we  shall  extract  with  pleasure  a  portion  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
history  of  the  antiquity  and  the  variety  of  Masks. 

"  Pageant  and  Mask  are  common  terms  in  Shakepeare  and 
Spenser  for  something  more  than  ordinarily  striking  in  the  way 
of  vision  ;  they  often  furnish  them  with  resemblances  and  reflec- 
tions ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  main  feature  of  the  Faerie  Queen  has 
with  great  probability  been  traced  to  the  influence  of  these  conge- 
nial spectacles.  Milton,  it  is  true,  who  objected  to  kings  on  earth 
and  filled  heaven  with  regalities, — who  denied  music  to  chapel- 
goers  and  allowed  it  to  angels, — who  would  have  had  nothing 
brilliant  in  human  worship  and  sprinkled  the  pavement  before  the 
deity's  throne  with  roses  and  amaranths, — has  a  passage  in  which 
he  speaks  contemptuously  of 

"  Court-amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  Mask,  or  midnight  ball; 

hut  it  was  after  he  had  learnt  to  quarrel  with  the  graces  of  the 
world,  as  something  which  Providence  had  sent  us  only  to  deny 
ourselves.  He  is  speaking  here  too  of  the  entertainment  in  it's 
abuse  rather  than  it's  proper  character.  In  his  younger,  happier, 
and  it  may  be  added,  not  less  poetical  days,  he  counted 

" Mask  and  antique  Pageantry 


among  the  rational  pleasures  of  cheerfulness,  and  gave  them  per- 
haps the  very  highest  as  well  as  most  lovely  character  of  abstract 
and  essential  poetry,  by  calling  them 

"  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

In  short,  Comus  had  been  the  result  of  his  early  feelings  ;  and  it 
was  curious,  that  he  who  inveighed  against  Masks  in  his  more  ad- 
vanced age,  should  have  been  fated  to  leave  to  posterity  the  very 
piece  by  which  this  species  of  composition  is  chiefly  known. 

"  Comus,  however,  though  an  undoubted  Mask  in  some  respects, 
as  in  it's  magic,  it's  route  of  monsters,  and  it's  particular  allusion 
to  an  event  in  the  noble  family  that  performed  it,  is  more  allied, 
from  it's  regularity  of  story  and  it's  deficiency  in  scenic  shew,  to 
the  Favole  Boschereccie,  or  Sylvan  Tales  of  the  Italian  poets,  which 
had  just  then  been  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess 
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herdess  of  Fletcher.  A  Mask  may  be  pastoral  or  not  as  it  pleases ; 
but  scenic  shew  and  personification  are,  upon  the  whole,  it's  dis- 
tinguishing features  ;  and  Milton,  with  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  on 
his  table  (his  evident  prototype)  was  tempted  to  deviate  more  and 
more  from  the  title  of  his  piece  by  the  new  charm  that  had  come 
upon  him. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Spenser,  who  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
written  a  set  of  Pageants,  has  introduced  into  his  great  poem  an  al- 
legorical procession  into  which  Upton  conjectures  them  to  have 
been  worked  up*,  and  which  the  author  has  expressly  called  a 
*  Maske,'  though  it  is  in  the  other  extreme  of  Comus,  and  has  no 
thing  but  shew  about  it.  It  is  in  Book  the  third,  Canto  the  twelfth, 
where  Britomart,  in  the  strange  Castle,  and  in  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  night  is  awaked  by  a  '  shrilling  trumpet,'  and  after  a  storm 
of  wind  and  thunder,  with  the  clapping  of  doors,  sees  the  '  Maske 
of  Cupid'  issue  from  the  Enchanted  Chamber,  and  pace  about  her 
room.  The  whole  scene  is  in  his  noblest  style  of  painting  ;  but  as 
it  is  only  a  mute  spectacle,  and  that  too  rather  described  than  acted, 
it  does  not  include  the  dramatic  character  necessary  to  complete 
the  more  general  idea  of  the  Mask. 

"  The  Mask  which  is  introduced  in  the  Tempest,  and  which 
Warburton  had  unluckily  fox-gotten  when  he  thought  to  counten- 
ance his  opinion  of  these  '  fooleries'  by  saying  that  Shakspeare  had 
written  none  f ,  is  a  much  completer  thing  of  it's  kind.  In  addi- 
tion to  supernatural  agency,  it  has  songs  and  a  dialogue,  and  is 
called  up  by  Prospero  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  a  particular 
event. — the  betrothment  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  as  the  mere  contingency  of  a  play,  to  be  compared  with 
the  work  of  Milton,  nor  is  it,  though  not  without  marks  of  a  great 
hand,  so  lively  and  interesting  as  Spenser's  Pageant ;  but  it  comes 
much  nearer  than  either  to  the  genuine  Mask,  and  indeed  only 
differs  from  it  inasmuch  as  it  is  rather  an  incident  than  a  piece  by 
itself, — rather  a  Mask  in  a  drama,  than  a  drama  in  the  form  of  a 
Mask.  Of  a  similar  kind,  and  not  without  touches  of  poetry,  is  the 
Mask  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the 
spirited  little  sketch  of  another,  after  Spenser,  in  Fletcher's  Wife 
for  a  Month.''     P.  xxvii. 

Of  Mr.  Hunt's  own  performance  we  cannot  speak  in  very 
high  terms.  After  allowing  him  all  the  credit  due  to  a  fruitful 
imagination  we  have  little  else  to  say  in  his  favour.  We  have 
all  the  quaintness  and  conceit  of  the  older  poets,  unredeemed  by 
any  of  those  softer  touches,  which  shew  the  hand  of  a  Master. 


"  *  See  a  note  on  the  passage.     Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  5,  p.  1Q6C 

u  f  Note  to  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Act  1,  Sc.  4." 

What 
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"What  beauty  can  any  of  our  readers  discover  in  the  following 
linesv 

"  Then  the  flowers  on  all  their  beds- 
How7  the  sparklers  glance  their  heads  ! 
Daisies  with  their  pinky  lashes, 
And  the  marigold's  broad  flashes, 
Hyacinth  with  sapphire  bell 
Curling  backward,  and  the  swell 
Of  the  rose,  full-lipp'd  and  warm, 
Round  about  whose  riper  form 
Her  slender  virgin-train  are  seen 
In  their  close-fit  caps  of  green  ; 
Lilacs  then,  and  daifadillies  ; 
And  the  nice-leav'd  lesser  lillies, 
Shading,  like  detected  light, 
Their  little  green-tipt  lamps  of  white; 
Blissful  poppy,  odorous  pea, 
With  it's  wings  up  lightsomely  ; 
Balsam  with  his  shaft  of  amber, 
Mignonette  for  lady's  chamber^ 
And  genteel  geranium, 
With  a  leaf  for  all  that  come  ; 
And  the  tulip,  trick'd  out  finest, 
And  the  pink,  of  smell  divinest; 
And  as  proud  as  all  of  them 
Bound  in  one,  the  garden's  gem, 
Heartsease,  like  a  gallant  bold, 
In  his  cloth  of  purple  and  gold. — 
But  why  stay  1  chattering  here 
To  a  more  instructed  ear  ? 
Feet  approach,  my  task  is  done, 


I  must  glance  me  through  the  sun. 


Phaniel,  if  your  cloud  holds  two, 
I'll  come  up,  and  sit  with  you  ? 

"  Phun.   Come  along,  and  share  my 
"  Mabiel  flies  up  across  the  scene,  whisking  his  coloured  wings 
in  the  sunshine."     P.  28. 


.    } 

vview.  ) 


There  is  a  sort  of  vulgarity  in  this  and  numberless  other  pas- 
sages which  will  still  obtrude  itself  on  our  view  though  covered 
with  the  antiquated  garb  of  conceit.  The  dialogue  is  too  pon- 
derous and  prosy  to  allow  us  to  make  any  favourable  report  of 
its  merits.  The  descriptions  of  the  action  or  the  directions  for 
its  performance  ate  sometimes  so  long  and  sometimes  so  absurd 
as  to  set  the  imagination  of  the  leader  at  defiance.  Let  us  take 
the  following  as  an  example. 

"  Here  Poetry  waves  her  wand,  and  several  stately  and  gorge- 
ous visions  pas:  through  the  air,  the  actual  back -ground  of  the 

scene 
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fccene  changing  with  them.    For  the  first,  the  back-ground  changes 
into  groves,  temples,  and  mountains,  such  as  those  of  Delplios  and 
Parnassus  ;  and  a  music  striking  up,  consisting  of  pipes,  lyres  and 
timbrels,    with   a  smell   of  incense    accompanying,   there  passes 
through  the  air  a  line  of  ancient  deities,  Jupiter,  the  Muses,  Venus, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  &c.  who,  vanishing  all  at 
once,  are  succeeded  by  the  forms  of  Homer,  Pindar,  Theocritus, 
and  the  Greek  tragedians,  all  crowned  with  laurel,  and  seated  on 
a  cloud  in  chairs  of  marble. 

"  These  vanish  in  the  same  manner  ;  the  back-ground  shifts  into 
a  delicious  scene  of  gardens  and  palaces,  with  castles  at  intervals 
and  spots  ot%  wildness  ;  and  the  music  after  a  short  and  rustic  ama- 
tory strain  on  the  harp,  changes  into  an  ardent  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, when  a  vision,  in  two  groups,  of  horse  and  horsemen  appears, 
part  riding  with  dignity,  others  with  a  lightsome  ease,  others  with 
a  forward  or  rearing  eagerness.  The  horses  are  variously  trapped, 
but  the  horsemen  all  mantled  with  red  cloaks  over  their  suits  of  ar- 
mour ;  and  by  their  banners  are  recognized,  in  the  first  group, 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Launcelot, 
Tristran,  &c.  and  in  the  second,  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  Ro- 
land, Rinaldo,  and  others,  They  are  followed  by  bearded  en- 
chanters attired  in  long  cloaks,  and  riding  on  griffins  and  other 
animals,  with  wands  and  books  in  their  hands  ;  when  the  whole 
suddenly  vanishing  are  succeeded  by  the  forms  of  Pulci,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  Spenser,  crowned  with  laurel  and  seated  on  thrones  of 
tapestry. 

"  The  back-ground  then  changes,  for  the  third  time,  to  an  ethe- 
real scene,  in  which  hangs  the  Earth  like  a  planet  with  the  Moon 
moving  round  it  ;  and  to  the  sound  of  various  and  delightful  mu- 
sic, a  troop  of  fairies  first  cross  the  air  with  gestures  of  quaint  pre- 
tension and  tricksome  loveliness, — then  a  company  of  ordinary  hu- 
man beings  from  the  king  to  the  peasant, — and  then  again,  crea- 
tures of  the  fancy,  Ariel,  Caliban,  Comus,  &c.  ending  with  the  ma- 
jestic but  melancholy  form  of  Satan,  sailing  along  in  a  swarthy  mist* 
These  vanishing  in  their  turn,  are  replaced  by  three  Gothic  seats, 
in  which  are  enthroned  the  shapes  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  globes  in  their  hands, — 
the  first  a  terrestrial,  the  third  a  celestial,  and  the  second  a  double 
one  of  both.  The  whole  then  disappears  ;  a  tremendous  and  small 
music  is  heard  as  in  conclusion  ;  and  while  the  original  scene  is 
returning  in  the  back-ground,  Poetry  descends  on  the  wing,  and 
seats  herself  in  a  reclining  posture,  on  an  upper  part  of  the  cloud, 
a  little  behind  the  head  of  Liberty."     P.  58. 

When  we  are  called  upon  to  imagine  Homer,  Sic.  sitting  on 
a  cloud  in  chairs  of  marble,  we  must  really  call  impossibility  into 
our  aid,  and  totally  forget  ail  the  ideas  which  we  ever  yet  attached 
either  to  a  cloud  or  to  marble.     We  would  willingly  produce  a 
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favourable  specimen  of  Mr  Hunt's  poetical  powers  ;  trie  follow 
ing  perhaps  is  altogether  the  best  which  we  can  discover. 

"  By  the  lingering  day  forlorn, 

And  the  dread  of  the  drear  morrow, 
By  the  infant  yet  unborn, 

Waiting  for  its'  world  of  sorrow, 
By  youth,  forgetful  to  rejoice, 
And  middle  age's  failing  voice  ; 

"  By  the  griefs  of  many  lands, 

And  hearts  that  waste  in  secret  places, 

By  the  lift  of  trembling  hands,  j , 

And  the  tears  on  furrow 'd  faces, 

Say,  shall  anguish  yet  rejoice  ? 

Spirit  dear,  put  forth  a  voice. 

SPIRIT  SINGS. 

"  To  the  griefs  of  many  lands, 

To  hearts  that  waste  in  secret  placet^ 
To  the  lift  of  trembling  hands, 

And  the  tears  ou  furrow'd  faces, 
To  Beauty's  and  to  Virtue's  voice, 
I  am  come  to  bid  rejoice. 

Two  Echoes.    Rejoice !  Rejoice ! 

RECITATIVE. 

ei  'Tis  my  brethren  of  the  sky, 

Couriers  we  of  Liberty, 

Coming  hither,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  streaks  before  the  sun. 

She  herself  is  now  not  far, 

But  has  passed  the  morning-star  ; 

And  if  ye  would  wish  to  see 

What  shall  help  to  set  ye  free, 

From  the  greenwood  start  ye  forth, 

And  turn  your  eyes  from  south  to  north. 

(A  symphony  of  pipes  mingles  in  ;  and  the 
spirit  sings  again). 
"  Elsewhere  now  I  take  my  voice  j 
N  Locks  of  grey ! 

And  lips  of  May ! 
And  shepherds  all,  rejoice,  rejoice. 

Echoes  dying  off.    Rejoice!  Rejoice!"    P.  1& 
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Art.  XIII.     Medical  Essays.     By  John  Ambrose  Williams, 
Small  8vo.     pp.  148.      Wood. 

MR.  Williams  begins  his  preface  with  an  assertion,  the  truth 
of  which  we  must  deny.  {t  Critics,"  says  he,  declaim  against 
self-taught  poets."  Where  did  he  learn  this  ?  W7e  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  if  the  subject  be  carefully  enquired  into 
they  will  be  found  to  have  sinned  more  on  the  side  of  indul- 
gence than  of  severity.  To  "  self-taught  poets,"  meaning  by 
this  expression,  which,  however,  is  an  awkward  and  equivocal 
one,  tfcose  uneducated  writers  who  have  manifested  poetical 
talents,  they  have,  in  at  least  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
lent  a  helping  hand.  To  every  labourer  or  journeyman  manu- 
facturer, who,  because  he  could  rhyme  and  mete  out  ten  syl- 
lables, took  it  into  his  he:id  to  fancy  that  he  was  a  poet,  they 
certainly  have  not  given  encouragement  to  quit  his  beneficial 
calling  for  the  idle  and  starving  trade  of  stringing  verses  toge- 
ther. But  their  conduct  in  this  case,  far  from  deserving  cen- 
sure, deserves  gratitude  and  praise,  not  only  from  the  public, 
but  from  the  misled  writers  themselves.  Having  thus  rebutted 
Mr.  Williams's  groundless  accusation,  we  will  prove  that  we 
are  in  charity  with  its  author.  Considered  as  "  the  juvenile 
offspring  of  a  mind  indebted  to  little  except  its  own  assiduity, 
for  whatever  degree  of  superiority  it  may  possess  over  absolute 
ignorance  and  mere  vulgarity,"  his  productions,  which  he 
modestly  declares  to  be  "  nothing  more  than  trifles,"  do  him 
considerable  credit.  His  volume,  amidst  much  incorrectness 
and  tameness,  contains  several  lines,  and  some  passages,  which 
are  by  no  means  contemptible.  In  one  or  two  of  his  poems, 
that  of  "  Napoleon"  for  instance,  he  is  not  wanting  in  spirit. 
Still  we  would  not  advise  him  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  courtship  of  the  Muses,  and  still  less  would  we 
advise  him  to  be  too  liberal  in  making  known  to  the  public 
the  result  of  that  courtship. 


Art.  XIV.  Parnassian  Wild  Shrubs:  consisting  of  Odes ; 
The  Moralist,  a  Series  of  Poetical  Essays;  Sonnets,  and 
Miscellaneous  Pieces.  By  W.  Taylor.  Small  8vo.  pp.  10S. 
Wilson.      1814. 

1HERE  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  common,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  ridiculous,  than  that  inveterate  self-delusion, 
which  induces  men  to  believe  that  they  are  admirably  gifted 
£©  act  those  very  parts  for  which  nature  has  wholly  disqualified 
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them.  Wc,  for  example,  every  day  see  persons  ogling  at  the 
glass,  smirking  complacently,  and  proving,  by  a  hundred  similar 
tricks,  that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  all  the 
charms  of  Adonis,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  more  (it  to  perforin 
the  office  of  a  scare-crow,  or  a  raw  head  and  bloody  bones ; 
others,  who  look  on  themselves  as  Hampdens  and  Ciceros,  but 
who  are  nothing  more  than  vulgar  demagogues,  and  Palace  Yard 
bawlers ;  and  others,  who  live  in  certain  hope  of  seeing  their 
names  enrolled  with  those  of  Milton  and  Dryden,  though  they 
are  only  humble  rivals  of  those  bards  who  compose  Christmas 
verses  for  the  Bellman  and  the  Lamplighter.  This  last  class  is, 
unfortunately,  a  numerous  one,  and  is  that  by  which  we  critics 
are  the  most  annoyed.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  W.  Taylor  has  any  such  lofty  expectations  as  are  indulged 
by  many  of  the  rhymers  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  On  the 
contrary,  in  his  preface,  he  speaks-  of  his  productions  with  a 
laudable  modesty.  The  title,  too,  of  his  book  is  undoubtedly 
meant  to  be  an  unassuming  one.  It  claims,  nevertheless,  more 
than  we  dare,  injustice,  to  allow.  It  implies  that  his  shrubs, 
though  wild,  are  still  the  growth  of  the  Parnassian  Mountain. 
Now,  we  must  take  leave  to  deny,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
that  they  are  so.  If  they  really  came  from  Parnassus,  though 
they  might  not  possess  the  grandeur  of  the  tree,  or  the  beauty 
of  the  cultivated  flower,  we  should  receive  them  with  pleasure. 
But  they  do  not  come  from  that  consecrated  ground.  Mr. 
Taylor  seems  a  good-natured,  moral  man,  but  he  knows  not  a 
single  step  of  the  road  to  Parnassus  ;  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
not  again  commit  the  mistake  of  going  astray  upon  a  moor,  and 
then  bringing  to  market,  under  a  false  name,  a  basket  of  arrant 
weeds,  devoid  of  scent  and  of  colour. 


Art.  XV.  An  Attempt  to  establish  a  pure  scientific  System 
of  Mineralogy  by  tlie  Application  of  the  Electro-Chemical 
Theory.  By  Jacob  Bcrze/i us.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of 
Chemistrjl  at  Stockholm.  Translated  by  John  Black.  12mo. 
pp.  139.     (is.     Baldwin.      1814. 

1  HIS  little  essay  treats  upon  an  important  point  in  the  united 
provinces  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  in  which  we  have  little 
doubt  but  that  further  discoveries  will,  be  rapidly  made.  We 
have  received  much  curious  information  from  its  perusal,  and 
we  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  be  read  by  every  professed  mine- 
ralogist with  much  interest  and  advantage.  The  following 
extract  will  afford  a  very  fair  uotioa  of  the  Theory  which  Ber- 
Kt'lius  adopts. 

"  Through 
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**  Through  the  influence  of  electricity  on  the  theory  of  che- 
mistry, this  last  science  has  experienced  a  revolution,  and  re- 
ceived a  greater  and  more  important  accession  of  influence,  than 
it  did  through  the  doctrines  of  either  Stahl  or  Lavoisier.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  electro-chemical  theory  extends  even  to  mineralogy, 
whose  doctrines  must  receive  an  equal  extension  with  those  of 
the  parent  science,  although  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
apply  this  theory  to  mineralogy. 

"  From  the  electro-chemical  theory  we  have  been  taught  to 
seek  in  every  compound  body  for  the  ingredients  of  opposite, 
electro-chemical  properties,  and  we  have  learned  from  it  that  the 
combinations  cohere  with  a  force  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  opposition  in  the  electro-chemical  nature  of  the  ingre- 
dients. Hence  it  follows  that  in  every  compound  body  there  are 
one  or  more  electro-positive  with  one  or  more  electro-negative  in- 
gredients *,  which,  as  the  combinations  consist  of  oxides,  means 
the  same  as  that  every  body  in  the  combination,  called  by  us  a 
basis,  must  be  answered  by  another  which  acts  the  part  of  an  acid, 
even  supposing  that  in  its  isolated  situation  it  does  not  possess  the; 
general  characters  for  which  acids  are  distinguished,  namely,  a 
sour  taste,  and  the  property  of  changing  vegetable  blues  to  red. 
The  body,  which  is  in  one  case  electro-negative  when  combined 
with  a  stronger  electro-positive,  that  is,  which  is  acid  when  corm 
bined  with  a  stronger  basis,  may  in  another  case  be  electro- 
positive, and  be  united  to  a  stronger  electro-negative  body,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  may  be  the  basis  to  a  stronger  acid. 
Thus  in  the  union  of  two  acids  the  weaker  acid  serves  as  the  basis 
to  the  stronger, 

"  Thus  every  combination  of  two  or  more  oxides  possesses  the 
nature  of  a  salt,  i.  e.  has  its  acid.  And,  if  we  suppose  this  combi- 
nation decomposed  by  the  galvanic  battery,  the  first  will  be  col- 
lected round  the  positive  pole,  and  the  second  round  the  negati%re. 
Hence  in  every  mineral  composed  of  oxidised  bodies,  whether  of 
an  earthy  or  saline  nature,  we  must  seek  for  the  electro-negative 
and  electro-positive  ingredients ;  and  after  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  these  are  found,  a  critical  application  of  the  chemical  theory 
will  tell  us  what  the  fossil  in  question  is.''     P.  11. 

<;  *  I  must  once  for  all  inform  the  reader  that,  from  the  consi- 
deration I  have  recently  bestowed  on  this  subject,  I  have  been 
led  to  introduce  this  alteration  into  the  nomenclature  of  which  I 
have  already  given  some  account,  in  my  Essay  on  Nomenclature 
and  the  Electro-Chemical  System.  (K-  Vat.  Ac  Handl.  1812,  I. 
H.)  By  electro-positives,  is  to  be  understood  such  as  have  in- 
flammable bodies  or  salts  for  bases  ;  and  by  electro-negatives,  ibo 
oxygen  and  oxides  which  go  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic 
battery," 

Art, 
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Art.  XVI.  Parliamentary  Portraits,  or  Sketches  of  the  Public 
Character  oj  some  of  the  distinguished  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  originally  pruned  in  the  Examiner.  8vo. 
235  pp.     Baldwin  and  Co.      1815. 

IN  former  days  the  coffee-house  was  the  arena  upon  which  all 
the  minor  politicians  of  »he  day  descended  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  In  the  revolution,  however,  of  fashiou,  these 
scenes  01  noisy  debate  having  become  the  temples  of  taciturnity, 
s  me  other,  vent  wa  found  necessary  for  the  ill-humours  of  the 
ext  emities  of  the  body  politic.  The  coffee-houses  have  been 
succeeded  b)  the  Sunday  Papers,  in  which  every  discontented 
coxcomb  may  fire  off  his  seditious  vulgarity,  without  any  fear, 
excepting  in  a  very  few  instances,  for  the  personal  consequences 
of  his  virulence  and  absuidiry.  In  the  mean  time  these  wretched 
scribblers,  who  but  for  the  aid  of  a  little  libel  and  sedition, 
would  have  slept  on  in  a  state  of  utter  insignificance,  rise  into 
no  small  .share  of  self-importance,  and  become  the  secretaries 
of  state  affairs  for  the  mob-department.  Jt  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable with  how  much  audacity  of  falsehood  they  issue  forth 
their  strictures  upon  measures,  of  which  they  know  neither  the 
origin  not  the  end,  and  their  portraits  of  characters,  of  which 
they  are  bom  pure  ignorance  unable  to  form  the  slightest  con- 
ception. It  is  lamentable  also  to  observe  with  what  avidity 
th<  se  weekly  messes  of  treason  and  lies  are  swallowed  by  the 
deluded  multitude,  who  in  many  cases  are  better  informed  and 
better  principled  than  their  teachers. 

We  neither  know,  nor  are  desirous  of  knowing  who  may  be 
the  author  of  the  portraits  before  us ;  he  appears  to  have  a  to- 
lerable school-boy's  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  to  have  been  a  constant  attendant  on  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  willing  to  give  our  author 
credit,  where  he  appears  to  deserve  it.  He  has  studied  the 
characters  of  the  various  speakers,  as  they  appear  in  the  House 
with  much  diligence,  and  has  presented  us  with  no  unfaithful 
portrait  of  their  respective  merits.  l'he  peculiar  features  of 
each  member  are  well  drawn,  and  the  attention  which  the 
House  is  inclined  to  bestow  upon  their  exertions,  fairly  calcu- 
lated.    The  following  is  the  portrait  of  Lord  Castlereagh  : 

*«  It  is  peculiar  also  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  be  heard  with  much 
apparent  respect,  and  even  fondness,  though  the  style  of  his  ha* 
rangues  is  decidedly  the  dullest  in  the  Lower  House.  He  has  no 
imagination,  no  energy  either  of  thought  or  language,  no  spirit  in 
bis  manner ;  and  though  he  is  perpetually  aiming  at  uncommon 
words  and  forms  of  expression,  yet  I  never  remember  him  to  have 
©truck  out  one  happy  combination.     His  involutions  ^f  sentences 
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have  been  much  ridiculed  as  rendering  his  meaning  frequently  in- 
accessible :  and  his  adversaries  and  rivals  have  generally  ascribed 
this  obscurity  to  design,  and  call  it  a  stratagem  to  escape  from 
any  open  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  which  might  be  in  the  way 
of  future  arrangements.  I  do  not  think  so  :  I  believe  Lord  Castle  - 
reagh  to  be  sincere  in  most  of  his  opinions,  and  more  free  from 
uncandid  evasions  than  most  of  the  political  aspirants  of  the  day ; 
he  has  at  least  as  much  public  integrity,  and  as  strong  claims  to 
public  confidence,  as  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  I  ap- 
prehend, than  Mr.  Canning.  The  perplexity  of  his  diction  I  im- 
pute to  that  anxious  laboriousness  so  common  to  a  mind  inquiring 
but  not  acute,  whose  ideas  being  indistinct  and  half-formed,  can 
<>f  course  never  produce  clear  and  perfect  images,  but  which, 
being  eager  to  communicate  its  notions,  endeavours,  by  every  ar- 
tifice of  variety,  quantity,  and  length,  to  supply  the  place  cf  sim- 
plicity and  energy.  It  is  like  the  variegated  patch-work  of  a  beg- 
gar's garment,  where  a  thousand  diversities  pf  rags,  however 
artfully  placed,  form  but  an  ill  substitute  for  a  firm  and  uniform 
texture ;  or  like  an  unweildy  levy-en-masse,  instead  of  a  compact, 
Ttell-organized,  and  manageable  army. — A  more  trifling  peculiarity 
is  that  aifect&d  pronunciation  with  which  he  enervates  the  mascu- 
line sounds  of  our  tongue ;  such  for  instance  as  calling  "  know- 
ledge," Ci  nnllige ;''  ''Commons,"  "cummins;"  "  dispussion," 
"  deskissin,"  and  several  others  :  this  is  so  curious  an  exception  to 
the  usual  plain  dull  common  sense  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  I  can 
only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  Lady  C,  who  is  a  lady  of 
letters,  may  have  some  favourite  theory  of  enunciation,  intended 
to  supersede  Sheridan's  or  Walker's,  and  that  she  has  engaged 
her  noble  husband  to  try  its  efficacy  and  power  of  pleasing  in  the 
first  assembly  of  the  nation.  One  puei'ile  affectation  may  be  for- 
given him,  because  it  seems  to  arouse  all  his  energies,  and  really 
stirs  him  into  a  sort  of  warmth :  a  military  subject  is  to  him  what 
Galvanism  is  to  a  dead  frog :  he  jumps  about  with  symptoms  of  life, 
which  might  deceive  a  common  observer,  till,  on  looking  for  the 
animating  soul,  you  find  that  all  these  exertions  were  merely  ac- 
cidental. Vv  hence  this  military  propensity  proceeds,  I  cannot  tell : 
his  father  was  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers,  and  himself  commands  a 
regiment  of  Militia ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  a  score  or  two  other 
Members  of  the  House.  It  can  hardly  arise  from  his  looking  well 
in  the  military  dress,  though  he  is  fond  of  appearing  in  it;  for  he 
must  know  that  he  looks  the  accomplished  gentleman  in  any  garb. 
Indeed  this  is  the  favourable  side  of  Lord  Castlereagh  :  his  hand- 
some person,  his  intelligent  and  well-defined  countenance,  his  con- 
ciliatory tone,  his  graceful  manners,  his  mildness,  urbanity,  and 
invincible  courtesy,  ensure  him  popularity  and  even  fondness  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  his  dulness  and  in  spite  of  his 
political  errors.  Personal  and  even  political  animosity  loses  daily 
some  of  its  rancour,  from  the  influence  of  that  gentleness  which 
never  irritates,  and  is  as  slow  to  be  irritated;  whose  polish  make* 
'  '  '  iU» 
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the  sharpest  arrow,  which  anger  can  shoot,  glide  from  him  harm- 
less, and  whose  softness  neutralizes  the  most  acrid  venom.  Thus, 
though  he  is  utterly  deficient  in  the  marks  of  the  real  English  cha- 
racter, and  is  as  little  like  his  native  Irish, — though  he  has  no  ho- 
nest indiscretions,  no  bursts  of  feeling,  no  fearless  unhesitating 
avowals,  at  once  imprudent  and  noble, — yet  he  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  favourite,  since  the  time  of  Lord  North,  in  an  assembly 
consisting  four-fifths  of  Englishmen.  Mr.  Perceval  was  liked, 
and  deservedly,  as  an  amiable  gentleman,  but  then  he  fancied  him- 
self a  wit,  and  he  really  had  some  power  of  sarcasm.  With  this 
dangerous  talent  often  has  he  roused  the  sleeping  Whigs  into  all, 
the  rancour  of  party-rage  at  the  end  of  a  long  debate,  which  had 
been  for  hours  conducted  with  the  prevailing  apathy  of  the  day. 
Thus  he  had  almost  as  many  political  enemies  as  Mr.  Pitt,  though 
he  was  as  gentle  as  the  other  was  haughty  and  unaccommodating. 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  no  wit,  nor  power  of  satire;  and  he  is  too 
prudent  or  too  good-natured  to  show  the  wi :h  to  strike  without  the 
energy  sufficient  to  make  the  blow  effectual."     P.  15. 

The  following  account  of  the  sparring  exhibitions  between  Sir 
J.  Newport  and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  is  not  devoid  of  merit  : 

"  It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  witness  the  intellectual  spars  be- 
tween the  two  Ex- Chancellors  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Pole,  and  Sir  J, 
Newport.  The  Baronet,  though  highly  respectable  for  his  inde- 
pendence, integrity,  and  general  amenity  of  manners,  is,  however, 
more  testy  than  beseems  a  wise  Statesman,  especially  when  any 
reference  is  made  to  his  administration : — and  anger,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  seems  the  -element  essential  to  the  vitalitj'  of 
the  other  Legislator,  who  also  piques  himself  in  no  small  degree  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  government.  With  such  feelings  it  is  not  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  disputes  of  these  opponents  should  sometimes 
be  pushed  even  to  exasperation  ;  while  each  of  them,  with  his  own, 
peculiar  eagerness,  is  insisting  on  his  own  infallibility,  and  the 
other's  absurdity.  The  spectacle  is  the  more  entertaining,  because 
the  matter  in  debate  is  generally  some  local  Irish  law,  which,  how- 
ever important,  is  yet  almost  always  regarded  by  the  House  with 
the  utmost  indifference."     P.  123. 

Our  author  appears  bur  ill  calculated  to  proceed  a  single  inch 
beyond  his  immediate  task.  He  unites  the  principles  of  a 
Sunday  paper  with  the  slang  of  the  British  Forum.  His  por- 
traits inched  themselves  aie  occasionally  spoiled  by  a  pert  vul- 
garity, engendered  by  the  habits  of  dictating  to  the  folly  of  his 
readers.  Upon  all  constitutional  subjects  he  is  lamentably  at  a. 
loss,  notwithstanding  the  vain  attempt  of  concealing  his  igno- 
rance under  the  troth  of  impertinent  remark  and  idle  declama- 
tion, jf  he  had  contented  himself  with  merely  sketching  the 
lineaments  of  the  parliamentary  characters  as  they  appear  in  the 
house.,  he  would  generally  have  succeeded  j  but  when  he  at- 
tempts 
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tempts  to  follow  them  beyond,  either  into  the  rectitude  of  the 
views  which  they  entertain,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  principles 
which  they  profess,  he  discovers  only  the  presumption  of  un- 
principled conceit,  and  the  pertness  of  half-instructed  ignorance. 


Art.  XVII.  Letters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  during 
the  Campaigns  of  1812,  18  13,  and  1814.  By  S.  l£ 
Broughion.     8vo.     pp.412.      12a.     Longman.      1815. 

THE  portfolio  of  a  military  man  is  ever  interesting  ;  and  even 
if  he  confines  himself  simply  to  the  events  which  fall  under  his 
own  immediate  knowledge,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  a  most  amusing 
companion.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Broughion  were  originally 
intended,  as  he  informs  us,  for  the  use  of  a  domestic  circle": 
we  are  happy  however  that  he  has  been  induced  to  present 
them  to  the  world.  They  are  written  without  any  affectation, 
and  present  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  countries  through  which  their  author  passed.  As  a  light 
entertaining  volume,  we  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the  en- 
couragement which  it  deserves.  Our  readers  will  judge  for 
themselves  from  the  following  extract,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  Salamanca. 

"  The  situation  of  Salamanca  for  so  large  and  populous  a  city, 
commands  many  advantages,  and  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
taken,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  an  handsome  and  flourishing 
town.  The  Tonnes,  which  is  a  clear  and  wide  river,  but  in  many- 
places  very  shallow,  winds  round  two-thirds  of  the  town,  while 
the  elevation  of  the  western  part  of  the  city  from  its  banks  renders 
it  an  airy  and  very  healthy  place.  An  excellent  light  red  wine 
called  '  vino  de  Tonnes'  is  made  on  the  banks  of  this  river. 
Vines  are  not  cultivated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Salamanca, 
the  land  being  chiefly  dedicated  in  these  parts  to  corn.  The 
natural  position  of  Salamanca  is  strong,  and  some  pains  have 
been  taken  to  secure  it  by  a  substantial  wall  built  around  it, 
which  in  its  most  exposed  situation  is  flanked  by  a  strong  bastion. 
The  streets  for  the  most  part  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are 
very  lofty  and  generally  pretty  good.  Some  of  the  former  are 
well  paved,  and  kept  tolerably  clean.  From  the  abundance  of 
shops  of  all  descriptions  a  great  retail  trade  is  apparently  carrying 
on.  The  city  contains  also  a  very  well  supplied  market,  which 
is  held  in  an  open  space  where  the  municipal  house  is  erected. 
The  principal  square  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  I  have  seen 
Jn  Spain,  the  houses  being  constructed  of  white  stone,  built 
very  high,  with  great  regularity,  and  supplied  with  balconies  and 
large  green  virandas  to  the  windows,  which  add  much  to  the 
liveliness  of   Uieu-*  appearance.     Piazzas  are.. erected  over  the" 
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broad  pavement  round  the  square,  forming  the  great  resort  of 
fashionable  society,  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  prome- 
nading round  the  *  Prado  del  Toro,'  situated  without  the  eastern 
walls  of  the  town.  Varieties  of  shops,  excellent  coffee-houses 
billiard-rooms  &c.  are  to  be  met  with  under  these  piazzas,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  Bond-street  of  Salamanca* 
The  general  appearance  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  largo 
and  handsome  houses  which  are  seen  in  different  parts,  might 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  very  rich  and  well  peopled. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  on  closer  inspection  it  i» 
found  to  be  extremely  deficient,  and  indeed  scarcely  amounts 
to  a  third  of  its  former  wealth  and  population.  'I  he  inhabitants 
have  become  greatly  impoverished,  and  the  owners  of  the  prin- 
cipal residences  have  either  absolutely  left  the  country  altogether, 
and  followed  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  or  have  re- 
moved to  other  towns  of  greater  safety,  such  as  Valladolid  &c. 
so  that  kw  people  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society  are  now  resident 
in  the  place. 

"  The  towns-people  are  in  general  hospitable  and  communicative. 
They  have  their  '  tertulias,'  or  evening  assemblies,  when  they  con- 
verse, play  cards,  dance  or  sing :  and  they  also  pretty  constantly 
frequent  the  theatre,  which  is  a  light  and  elegant  building,  and 
fitted  up  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Opera-house  in  London, 
though  very  inferior  with  respect  to  size,  while  the  actor-  and 
performances  are  below  mediocrity.  The  presen  appearance  of 
the  town  excites  many  melancholy  reflections,  when  contrasted 
with  the  accounts  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  of 
its  former  magnificence,  and  high  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
Neither  Oxford,  nor  Cambridge,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  colleges  (the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing,) 
equal  in  any  point  of  view  what  this  once  flourishing  town  ex- 
hibited in  better  days.  Perhaps  j'ou  will  not  think  me  guilty 
of  exaggeration,  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  still  the  remains, 
of  nineteen  splendid  colleges,  built  of  an  handsome  white  r.tone, 
most  elaborately  and  classically  ornamented,  forming  once  one 
of  the  chief  repositories  of  ancient  literature,  which  subsequently 
enlightened  modern  Europe.  Several  of  these  colleges  were 
dedicated  entirely  to  Irish  students,  numbers  of  whom  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  church,  the  army,  and  various  other  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  who  have  now  become  naturalized,  and  con- 
stitute perhaps  the  best  informed  part  of  the  community."  P.  141. 


Art.  XVIII.  Tie  Epicure's  Almanack,  or  a  Calendar  of  Good 
Living.    18mo.    331  pp.    Longman  2i  Co.     1315, 

AS  this  little  volume   has   been  honoured  by  a  notice    in  the. 
House  of  Commons,  our  readers  will  be  curie  us  to  be  acq'iaint- 
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ed  with  its  contents.  Let  them  know  therefore  that  it  is  a  di- 
rectory to  every  tavern,  coffeehouse,  eating  house,  bun-house, 
within  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  bestowing  upon  all  alike 
the  most  unequivocal,  impartial,  and  unprovoked  commendation. 
One  would  really  imagine  from  this  universal  panegyric  that  such 
things  as  greasy  chops,  grimy  table  cloths,  stinking  fish,  poison- 
ous port,  and  pert  waiters,  were  unknown  in  the  Eiysian  eating- 
houses  of  the  metropolis.  Sometimes  our  author  indulges  in  a 
vein  of  poetical  imagination. 

"  Richard's  Tavern  and  Chop-House. 
"  No.  8,  Fleet  Street,  almost  facing  Chancery  Lane,  up  a  pas- 
sage, is  Richard's  Tavern  and  Coffee-House.  It  is  a  very  retired, 
comfortable,  and  highly  respectable  place  ;  and  is  frequented  by 
gentlemen  of  serious  dispositions  from  the  universities,  on  their  oc- 
casional visits  to  town.  Here  sequestered  they  almost  forget  the 
Jiimum  et  opes,  strepitumque  Romce,  and  transport  themselves  in 
fancy  to  the  groves  of  Isis  and  of  Cam."     P.  77. 

.Again  we  find  the  same  animated  description. 

«  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
"  Now,  reader,  after  toiling  down  Piccadilly,  if  your  appetite  be 
either  sharp-set,  or  delicately  urgent,  be  you  peckish  or  half  famish- 
ed, only  go  with  us  through  Sidney  Passage,  and  a  field  shall 
burst  on  your  view  to  which  the  Elysium  of  the  Heathens  has  no- 
thing fit  to  be  compared.  Leicester  Square  !  how  many  noble 
and  right  honourable  bowels  yearn  at  the  sound !  Leicester  Square! 
once  the  residence  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  now  the  theatre 
of  Miss  Linwood's  incomparable  talent  for  picturesque  needle-work, 
the  spot  which  Catalani's  seraphic  or  rather  angelical  notes  and  trills 
have  consecrated  !  Leicester  Square  1  the  mirror  in  which  the 
great  cities,  islands,  sieges,  battles,  bombardments,  sea-fights,  and 
volcanoes,  have  been  panoramicaliy  represented.  Leicester  Square ! 
the  very  stones  of  which  have  trembled  and  turned  pale  under  the 
marshal  tramp  and  f  artarian  mustachios  of  Ferdinand  Baron  Ge- 
ramb,  as  he  strode  into  the  hotel  a-la-Sabloniere,  curling  up  the 
said  mustachios,  and  uttering  a  peremptory  and  irrevocable  decree 
for  dinner  and  wine,  selon  le  bulletin  de  son  excellence  le  restaurateur :'* 
P.  14-9. 

Much  information  however  may  be  picked  up  by  the  experi- 
enced Epicure  from  this  little  volume  respecting  sauces  and  sea- 
sons, markets  and  provisions,  to  whose  study  we  therefore  seri- 
ously recommend  it. 
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ArT.  I.  Sequel  to  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  in  which,  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Introductory  Chapters  in  Matt  Lew  mid  Luke  U 
brought  to  light  from  Josephus  ;  and  in  which  the  peculiar 
Articles  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  are  traced  to  the  System  of 
the  Gnostics,  who  opposed  the  Gospel  in  the  Days  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.     By  John  Jones.     Mawman.     1813. 

1  HE  vain  or  fanciful  theorist  who  undertakes  the  subversion  of 
opinions,  which  have  the  sanction  of  immemorial  prescription, 
must  at  least  possess  a  becoming  confidence  in  his  powers.  But  a 
double  portion  of  this  quality,  which  has  been  seldom  friendly 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  must  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  that  lite- 
rary adventurer,  who  engages  in  an  open  attack  upon  established, 
religious  opinions. 

However  mankind  may  differ  in  their  notions  of  the  truth 
which  was  originally  imparted  to  the  church,  and  delivered  with 
the  solemn  injunction  that  it  should  be  preserved  uncorrupted  ; 
they  must  at  least  allow  that  the  church  has  "  contended  for  the 
faith"  with  that  pertinacity  which  proves  her  to  have  been  in  ear- 
nest. The  successive  persecutions  which  she  sustained,  during 
the  probationary  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  which  pre- 
ceded the  full  and  formal  declaration  of  her  opinions,  in  the  first 
General  Council,  place  this  point  beyond  controversion.  We 
shall  not,  at  present,  insist  on  the  few  inducements  which  ex- 
isted to  lead  her  to  err  in  her  integrity,  as  a  proof  of  the  purity 
of  her  testimony.  The  sentence  which  she  then  delivered,  con- 
tains in  its  uniformity,  that  internal  evidence  of  its  truth,  which 
must  ever  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  sceptic  to  account  for  it ;  on  any 
other  grounds,  than  by  admitting,  that  the  sacred  deposit  was 
transmitted  in  that  purity  in  which  it  was  originally  eelivered. 
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For,  let  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  the  testimony  of  so  many  wit- 
nesses, as  met  in  that  council,  be  granted:  there  is  yet  a  coin- 
cidence in  that  trior,  which  is  wholly  inexplicable,  on  any  prin- 
ciples with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

But  these  diffic  dties,  though  sufficiently  discouraging,  consti- 
tute but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  obstacles  which  impede 
the  success  of  him,  who  engages  in  the  desperate  undertaking, 
of  the  equally  obscure  and  presuming  individual  whose  endea- 
vours now  call  down  our  animadversion.  Though  the  sentence  de- 
livered by  the  first  general  council  on  the  important  points,  on 
v  hich  lie  has  obtruded  his  opinions,  without  a  solitary  qualification 
to  tit  him  for  discussing  such  questions,  had  surely  been  sufficient 
to  oppose  to  the  dogmatism  of  that  sect  in  which  he  has  enrolled 
himself;  it  contains  but  a  small  part  of  the  evidence  which  we  can 
summon  in  the  defence  of  those  truths,  on  which  he  has  com- 
menced an  attack,  which  is,  to  speak  of  it  in  the  softest  terms, 
characterized  as  much  by  its  impotence  as  its  malevolence. 

The  documents  by  which  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  church 
may  be  accurately  traced,  are  so  various  and  numerous,  that  we 
cannot  pursue  our  researches  in  any  direction,  without  acquiring 
that  evidence  of  its  fidelity,  as  a  witness  and  preserver  of  the 
faith,  which  derives  invincible  strength  from  the  collateral  proofs 
by  which  it  is  supported.  Whether  we  appeal  to  history,  or  to 
tradition  ;  to  the  works  of  divines,  or  to  the  sentence  of  coun- 
cils ;  whether  we  proceed  upon  the  concession  of  the  Jew,  or 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Heathen,  the  success  of  our  researches 
is  in  all  instances  alike.  From  an  examination  of  the  testimony 
which  they  respectively  bear  to  the  truth,  that  accumulation  of 
evidence  arises,  which  the  sceptic  may  indeed  resist,  but  cannot 
easily  subvert. 

When  we  descend  from  merely  general  remarks,  to  an  induc- 
tion of  particulars,  and  submit  the  point  in  debate  to  the  touch- 
fetone  of  truth,  the  first  voucher  to  which  un  appeal  may  be 
made,  is  the  testimony  of  history.  At  an  early  period  the  ec- 
clesiastical annals  were  examined,  by  one  who  was  distinguished 
above  all  his  contemporaries,  by  his  learning  and  industry  ;  and 
who  possessed  every  facility  of  research,  in  the  libraries  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  the  authentic  records  of  the  primitive  church 
were  deposited  from  the  earliest  period  *.  After  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  those  documents,  he  has  stated  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiry :  and  it  could  have  been  scarcely  less  strong  in  our  favour, 
had  it  been  invented  to  answer  our  purpose.      "  Thus  much," 

*  Vid.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xx.  p.  284.  1.  20.  ed. 
Cant.  1720. 

"  the 
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the  historian  declares*,  "  I  have  learned  from  the  monuments  of 
ancieut  writers,  that  until  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  under  Hadrian 
a  succession  of  fifteen   bishops  had  presided  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem:  all    of  whom,  being  Hebrews  by  origin,  embraced 
the  doctrine  held  on  the  person  of  Christ  in  its  genuine  purity." 

Had  we  been  at  any  loss  to  determine  in  what  sense  this  de- 
claration should  be  understood,  the  historian  by  whom  it  was 
made  might  be  taken  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  Ebionite  heresy  will  clearly  evince 
in  what  sense  he  conceived,  that  the  doctrine  relative  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  was  held  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  As  he 
pronounces  their  doctrine  impious  who  denied  the  incarnation, 
though  they  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  Logos -f :  there 
cannot  be  room  for  a  cavil,  against  the  consequence,  that  he 
considered  nothing  short  of  a  plenary  confession  of  the  God- 
head of  Christ,  an  admission  of  the  genuine  doctrine. 

To  the  testimony  thus  delivered  by  history  the  most  ample 
confirmation  is  superinduced  by  tradition.  Without  insisting  on 
the  evidence  of  the  fifteen  bishops  who  succeeded  St.  James 
in  the  Eastern  Church  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  testimony  of  twelve 
bishops  who  succeeded  St.  Peter  in  the  Western  Church  of 
Rome,  may  be  confidently  cited  in  support  of  the  oithodox 
cause.  This  testimony  has  been  collected  by  a  primitive  writer  £, 
who,  in  the  line  of  succession,  was  but  one  remove  from  the 
Apostles;  having  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  a  disciple  of  the  last 
surviving  Evangelist  §.  In  what  sense  he  understood  the  testi- 
mony thus  born  by  that  primitive  church  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
it  must  be  superfluous  to  state  when  his   testimony  is  produced  |j. 


*  Vid.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  v.  p.  143. 1.23.  too-Stov  $' 

1|  lyy^xtyui  •nccQiiX-nQcc,  ui  ^X?1  T*>f  Kurce,   Afyxvoi  roXio^xia?,  v=i/T£y.xt%KX 
Toy  ocpi^fAQv  uvTOJt  yeyovxciy  iiTicrxo'Truv   hx^oxx'i'  »j  ttxvtxi;  'E^pxidf  Qxolt 
i>Ta?  xvexxStv,  r^v  yvuatv  tS  X§iS"»  yvriOiUS  y.a.rx^i%a.ahoci. 
^  +  Id.  ibid.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  121.  I.  20—36.  Conf.  Dem. 
Evang.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  ii.  xv.  p.  146.  171.  sqq.  ed.  Par.  1628. 

%  Vid.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  Lib.  III.  capp.  ii,iii,  iv.j>.  174,  sqq.  ed. 
Bened. 

§  Conf.  S.  Iren.  ibid.  cap.  iii.  §  4.  p.  176. 

||  S.  Iren.  ibid.  cap.  iv.  §  2.  "  Cui  ordinationi  assentiunt  multce 
gentes  barbarorum,  eorum  qui  in  Christo  credunt,  sine  charta  et 
atramento  scriptam  habentes  per  Spiritum  in  cordibus  suis  salutem, 
et  veterem  traditionem  diligenter  custodienles  ;  in  unum  Deum  cre- 
dentes  fabricatorem  cceli  et  terra?,  et  omnium  quae  in  eis  sunt,  per 
Christum  Jesum  Dei  Filium.  Qui  propter  eminentissimam  ergo 
figmentum  suum  dilectionem,  earn  quae  esset  ex  Virgine  generatio- 
nem  sustinuit,  ipse  per  se  hominem  adunans  Deo,  &c." 

Q2  In 
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In  the  same  chapter  in  which  he  declares  that  God  would  judge 
the  Ebionites,  who  of  all  the  primitive  heretics,  exclusively  consi- 
dered <>ur  Redeemer  a  man  born  like  themselves  ;  he  asserts  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  and  stales  this  to  be  the  doctrine,  which 
had  desr ended  traditionally  to  the  church  in  whatever  regions 
she  had  published  the  gracious  terms  of  the  Gospel  *. 

The  testimony  of  history  thus  confirmed  by  tradition,  derives 
still  further  corroboration  from  the  evidence  of  that  succession 
of  writers,  who  have  followed  each  other,  in  a  long  line  com- 
mencing with  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  first  attempt 
which  was  made  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  the  church  as  a 
witness  of  the  truth,  the  vindicators  of  her  testimony  supported 
her  defence  on  the  concurrence  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  *f*.  They  maintained, 
that  previously  to  the  age  in  which  this  novel  charge  was  ad- 
vanced, many  had  written  in  defence  of  the  truth,  against  the 
heathens  and  he reticks  ;  and  that  all  of  them  asserted  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ^,  in  terms  the  most  full 
and  explicit.  These  writings  were  examined  at  an  early  period 
by  a  person  fully  competent  to  appreciate  the  weight  of  their 
testimony  §  ;  but  they  were  found  on  experiment  to  justify  the 
stress  which  was  laid  on  their  authority.  The  principal  part  of 
these  works  exist  either  wholly  or  partially  at  the  present  day ; 
and  a  learned  prelate  of  our  church,  equally  distinguished  by  the 
extensiveness  of  his  erudition  and  the  strength  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  mind,  has  carefully  examined  their  evidence  || ;  but 
the  result  of  his  inquiry  has  been  the  production  of  accumulat- 
ing proof  in  support  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  By  a  full  induc- 
tion he  has  unanswerably  demonstrated,  that  but  one  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church  on  the  person  of  Christ  from  the  earliest 
period  ;  and  that  this  opinion  corresponded,  even  in  the  minutest 
respect,  with  the  plenary  sentence  which  was  passed  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us  in  the  first  general  council^. 

As  the  body  of  evidence  which  we  thus  quote  in  defence  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  full  and  connected  ;  it  may 
be  easilv  proved  to  be  universally  held,  and  this  from  the  earliest 
ages.  In  the  next  succession  after  the  Apostles,  a  curious  and 
learned    enquirer,     visited     the    principal    churches,    dispersed 

*  Conf.  S.  Iren    ibid.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xxxiii.  9  4.  7.  8.  pp. 271,272. 

+  Caius  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  V.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  251. 1. 2(x 
sqq. 

J  Id.  ibid,  p  252  1.12—18. 

§  Euseb.  ib.  cap.  xxi.  p.  181. 1.  21 — 28. 

||  D.  Hull.  Dai'.  Fid.  Nicen.  Op.  Lat.  ed  Lond.  1721. 

«([  Id.  ibid.  Sect.  II,  cap.  xv.  p.  153.  Conf.  Sect.  III.  cap.  «. 
§  24.  p.  220. 
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through  the  most  remote  regions,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
then  different  tenets  *.  As  this  pe  son  was  a  converted  Jew  f, 
his  evidence  must  ne  conceived  superior  to  every  objection.  The 
substance  of  his  testimony  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebiusj  and 
is  stili  direct  in  our  favour.  Having  f  numerated  the  succession  of 
bishops  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  spoken  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  bishop  which  presided  in  that  city,  m  his  own  tunes, 
he  thus  expressly  declares^;  "  but  in  every  succession,  and 
every  city,  that  doctrine  is  held,  which  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  our  Lord  himself  had  inculcated."  As  it  is  spe- 
cifically stared  by  the  historian  who  preserves  this  account,  that 
he  had  left  the  most  plenary  testimonials  of  his  religious  opi- 
nions §;  and,  as  the  historian  himself  has  acknowledged  the  di- 
vinity of  our  Lord,  and  condemned  the  Ebionjtes,  who  abjured 
it,  as  heretical  and  profane |j ;  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  deter- 
mine in  what  sense  he  understood  the  author  before  us,  in  re- 
presenting the  catholic  church  as  agieeiug  in  their  opinions  of 
the  person  of  Christ. 

The  testimony  which  was  thus  collected  by  the  primitive 
writers  who  visited  dirfetent  churches,  is  indisputably  confirmed 
by  the  members  of  the  same  churches  who  assembled  in  one 
place,  for  the  purpose  ot  delivering  their  sentence  in  council. 
Besides  the  convention  which  was  held  under  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  against  the  fust  heretick  on  record,  who  held  the  no- 
tions of  die  modern  Unitarians^  ;  a  synod  was  Ik  id  at  Antioch, 
against  Paul  ot  Samosata,  in  which  that  heretick,  though  vested 
with  the  government  of  the  see,  was  deposed,  for  impugning  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour**.  About  fifty  six  yeais  su  sequent  to 
this  period  the  celebrated  council  of  Nice  was  convened;  in 
which  it  is  no  where  disputed,  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  was 
fully  canvassed,  and  formally  lecognized  and  confirmed,  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  Chinch,  in  a  solemn  confession,  attested 
by  their  subscription  *H*. 

On  the   weight  of  this  sentence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
deciding  the  point  at  issue,  we  have  already  staged  our  opinion  ; 


*  Euseb.  ibid.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xxii.  p.  181.  1.  31.  «sqq. 

+  Id.  ibid,  p  184.  1.  7. 

^  Id.   ibid.  p.  182.  1.  10.   i»  Ixurn  Se  ha$»%r)  xj  i»  !x«j-»7  irLhti  urus 

§  Id.  ibid.  p.  181.  f  31—33.  ||  Vid   Supr.  p.  227-  n.  f. 

%  Euseb.  ib.  Lib   V.  cap.  xxviii.  p  252.  1.  25—33. 

**  Conf.   Euseb.   Lib.  VII.   cap.    xxi\.   p.  358.   1.  27.   sqq.   S. 
Athan  de  Synodd.  §  45.  Tom   II.  p.  759.  b. 

ft  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  xiv.  p.  585.  1.  4.   Socrat. 
Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  22,  1.  11 — 13. 
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aw:  had  all  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  irrecover- 
ably perished,  from  this  single  sentence  the  primitive  doctrine 
might  he  infallibly  collected.  The  venerable  assembly  who  met 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing"  their  opinions,  were  collected 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  To  that  council 
flocked  the  divines  from  Arabia  and  Persia  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  the  British  isles  on  the  other*.  In  this  vast  assemblage 
of  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  habitable  globe,  there  was  not  a 
single  dissenting  voice  from  the  general  sentence,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  admitted  his  divi- 
nity, as  at  least  antecedent  to  the  creation  f .  But  five  bishops, 
and  these  as  inconsiderable  in  their  name  as  their  number  |, 
denied  his  co-eternity  and  co-essentiality  with  the  Father.  For 
this  uniformity  of  testimony,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat, 
there  can  be  but  one  mode  of  accounting ;  that  the  opinion  in 
which  so  many  witnesses  agreed,  must  have  been  coincident 
with  that  which  they  severally  derived  by  tradition  from  the 
Apostles  of  Christ. 

Irrefragable  as  the  body  of  proof  is  which  thus  accumulates 
as  we  advance,  in  support  of  the  orthodox  faith,  it  forms  but  a 
part  of  the  testimony  to  w  Inch  the  Church  may  appeal  in  de? 
fence  of  the  purity  of  its  faith.  Those  who  would  question  this 
evidence,  as  of  suspicious  authority,  in  consequence  of  the  cor- 
rupted channel  through  which  it  is  derived,  may  be  finally 
rehired  to  the  Pagans  and  Jews  for  a  testimony  of  its  integrity. 
Within  a  few  years  of  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  Apostle, 
the  proconsulate  of  Asia  was  commitled  by  Trajan  to  the  younger 
Pliny.  The  desertion  of  the  Heathen  temples,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
extension  of  Christianity,  excited  his  alarm,  and  became  the 
subject  of  his  complaint  to  the  Emperor  §.  The  most  effectual 
means  were  taken  by  the  proconsul  to  acquire  a  just  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  and  institutions  of  a  sect,  whose  history  was  novel 
and  extraordinary.  For  this  purpose  he  examined  two  young 
persons,  of  the  office  of  deacoimess,  by  torture,  that  the  strength 
of  their  sufferance  operating  on  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  he  might 
acquire,  from  their  extorted  confessions,  a  perfect  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  new  religion  |j.     The  result  of  this  experiment, 

■  '       '  '"  '    '  *•■_-!     ■     '    ■■«■'■    ■     ■— ^— —  J  J  I  I       I-  I  lll.ll_._LII  I  I  ■        ■_..      —.1.       .«■■,«, 
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which  involves  a  proof,  in  the  very  attempt  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion, that  Christianity  was  at  this  early  period  distinguished  by 
its  mysteries,  furnishes  a  noble  testimony  to  the  acknowledged 
divinity  of  its  neavenly  Founder.  The  utmost  that  lie  had  ac- 
quired from  this  undertaking,  he  has  himself  recounted  ;  and  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  discovery  that  the  Christians 
merely  convened  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  hymns  to  Christ 
as  God*.  We  may  clearly  collect  from  his  testimony,  that  the 
mysteries  of  which  he  was  informed,  were  solemnized  in  the 
simple  ceremony  of  partaking  of  bread  and  wine,  under  a  cove- 
nant, which  bound  the  soldiers  of  Christ  not  to  transgress  auy 
moral  obligation. 

Were  there  any  thing  equivocal  in  the  testimony  thus  expli- 
citly borne  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  it  would  be  at  once  illus- 
trated, and  the  obvious  meaning  of  Pliny  confirmed,  by  the 
description  giveti  by  ecclesiastical  historians  of  those  hymns,  in 
which  <ur  Lord  was  celebrated  in  the  congregation  of  primitive 
Christians.  Among  the  many  proofs  to  which  the  early  theolo- 
gians appealed  against  the  original  impugners  of  this  fundamental 
article  of  our  faith,  were  these  compositions  *f\  One  of  these 
historians  has  expressly  referred  the  origin  of  this  psalmody  to  the 
times  of  St.  Ignatius,  who  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Antioch  by 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  J.  And  we  have,  even  at  this  day,  a 
specimen  of  these  early  productions,  in  a  hymn  composed  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  disciple  of  Pantaenus,  who,  if  he 
did  not  converse  with  the  Apostles,  was  instructed  by  their  im- 
mediate disciples.  This  curious  document,  however,  closes 
with  the  most  plenary  confession  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  ; 
in  hailing  him  as  t(  Christ,  the  King, — the  God  of  Peace  §,"  as 


*  Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  X.  cap.  xcvii.  p.  724.  "  Adfirmabant  au- 
tem  hanc  fuisse  summam,  vel  culpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod  essent 
soliti,  stato  die,  ante  lucem  convenire,  carmenque  Christo  quasi  Deo 
dicere  secum  invicem." 
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he  had  been  previously  termed  by  the  great  evangelical  pro- 
phet. 

The  last  witnesses,  to  whose  testimony  we  may  appeal 
against  the  determined  blasphemy  of  the  modern  infidel,  are 
those  old  and  implacable  enemies  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer, 
by  whom  he  was  rejected  and  crucified.  However  they  denied 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  they  were  forward  to  admit  the 
divini'ij  of  their  Messiah.  We  possess  translations  and  para- 
phrases of  their  prophets,  we  retain  apocryphal  histories,  and 
learned  commentaries  on  their  sacred  writers,  which  as  pub- 
lished before  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth,  deliver  a 
testimony  uninfluenced  by  that  party  spirit  which  has  since  em- 
bittered their  controversies  with  Christians.  But  from  these 
impartial  vouchers  we  deduce  additional  confirmation  of  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  They  join  in  pro- 
claiming with  one  common  voice*,  that  the  Messiah,  on  whom 
the  expectations  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  iixed,  was  to  be 
born  of  a  Virgin,  that  his  g  ing  forth  was  of  old,  even  from 
everlasting,  and  that  assuming  the  name  and  character  of  the 
Almighty,  he  was  to  be  Jehovah  their  righteousness. 

Such  is  the  strong  line  of  circumvallation  within  which  that 
sacred  band,  the  army  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  have 
contended  and  died  for  the  faith,  have  entrenched  themselves 
against  the  open  or  secret  attacks  of  the  infidel  and  blasphemer. 
On  hearing  that  the  bulwarks  of  our  Sion  were  again  menaced 
with  an  attack,  we  confess  our  ingenuity  was  not  a  little  baffled 
in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  vulnerable  point  to  which  we 
should  first  be  called  to  meet  the  assailants.  It  was,  however, 
with  no  small  bhare  of  mortification  and  surprise,  that  we  found 
ourselves  summoned  to  the  weary  task  of  retracing  ground,  over 
which  our  predecessors,  of  w hose  labours  we  may  now  speak 
with  the  tendere.st  sympathy,  have  been  long  weaiy  in  travelling, 
again  and  again. 

We  had  been  indeed  told,  by  a  talking  title-page,  as  our  rea- 
ders have  been  already  fully  apprised,  that  "  the  origin  of  the 
introductory  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  was  (at  length) 
brought  to  light  from  Josephus."  But  we  must  plead  guilty 
to  the  count  of  dulness,  to  which  our  thankless  though  necessary 
office  often  and  perhaps  justly  exposes  us,  in  the  heavy  task 
which  is  imposed  on  us  of  following  where  others  precede  ;  that 
we  did  not  anticipate  a  larger  portion  of  our  author's  "  Jntro- 

*  Vid.  Rittangel.  in  Lib.  Jezir.  p.  81.  sqq.  ed.  164*2.  Basnage 
Hist  des  Juif.  Liv.  V.  chap.  x.  §  6.  7.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  117.  sqq. 
ed.  1716.  Kidder  Dent',  of  Messiah,  P.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  106.  Allix 
Judgm.  of  Jew.  Church  ag.  Unitar.  passim. 
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duction"  than  we  can  confess  to,  and  which  now  appears  to  us  by 
far  too  amusing  to  withhold  any  longer  from  our  readers.  It 
did  not  indeed  enter  our  conception,  that  any  writer  would 
be  found  a"  the  present  clay,  so  hardy  as  to  risk  his  reputation 
for  sanity,  by  avowing  the  dull  and  exploded  fable,  that  the 
Essenes  were  primitive  christians,  and  that  Josephus  and  Philo, 
bv  whom  they  are  described,  were  converts  to  the  truth  of  the 
dospel.  Such,  however,  is  too  truly  the  case.  In  the  proof 
of  these  points  the  author  labours  through  the  whole  of  his 
•"  Introduction,"  if  indeed  we  may  apply  that  term  to  the  forty- 
six  pages  of  senseless  raving  which  he  employs  in  giving  us 
some  insight  into  his  designs*  Thus  far,  however  disposed  to 
deny  almost  every  conclusion  which  he  has  formed,  we  frankly 
admit  he  has  succeeded  probably  beyond  his  expectations.  For 
though  we  can  discover,  in  the  mode  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted his  arguments,  or  to  express  ourselves  with  accuracy, 
has  recounted  his  dreams,  nothing  from  which  we  can  conjecture 
how  he  could  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  had  esta- 
blished a  single  point  at  which  he  aimed  ;  he  thus  far  explained 
his  intentions,  as  he  has  demonstrated,  with  admirable  suc- 
cess, that  there  was  a  sinister  object  at  which  he  secretly  drove. 
It  required  no  exertion  of  sagacity  to  discover,  that  by  proving 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Essenes  to  have  been  Christians,  a 
commanding  point  would  be  gained.  Since  in  being  Jews,  they 
must  have  been  deists,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
this  point  being  secured,  their  testimony  could  not  be  turned  to 
some  useful  account,  in  undermining  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

There  are  few  discussions,  however  distinguished  by  their 
absurdity,  which  can  be  prolonged  to  any  extent,  (where  the 
fatal  extreme  is  avoided  of  wearying  the  reader  by  their  tediousness 
and  length)  that  do  not  afford  something  novel  or  ludicrous,  to 
repay  the  patience  of  the  reader,  who  follows  them  on  to  the 
close.  When  the  Tolands  or  Woolstons  of  the  last  age  exposed 
a  soft  or  vulnerable  part  to  the  rod  of  the  chastiser,  they  some- 
times unexpectedly  exhibited  themselves  in  those  curious  pos- 
tures, which  afforded  some  food  for  laughter,  where  they  did 
not  provoke  a  painful'sense  of  disgust.  But  with  such  a  drowsy 
and  determined  dullness  has  the  sorry  animal  before  us,  (whose 
species  is  not  defined  by  the  quickness  of  their  perception,  but 
the  length  of  their  ears,)  laid  himself  down  to  the  lash,  that  we 
derive  nothing  but  weariness  from  the  painful  duty  he  has  im- 
posed on  us  of  goading  him  out  of  that  sacred  inclosure  into 
which  he  has  obtruded.  Others  err  through  inadvertence,  but 
the  sciolist  with  whom  we  are  engaged,  blunders  by  premedita- 
tion and  design, 

9  When 
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When  it  was  first  seriously  asserted  by  Whiston,  that  he  had 
discovered  proofs  of  Josephus  being  a  Christian  *,  the  discovery, 
though  superlatively  absurd,  was  at  least  amusing  to  his  contem- 
poraries, because  it  was  new.  The  idle  legend  of  Philo's  con- 
version by  St.  Peter,  would  be  now  less  disgusting  in  the  repe- 
tition, as  it  is  more  antient ;  if  it  were  not  so  soon  repeated 
after  Basnage  had  demonstrated  f,  that  the  proofs  of  this  silly 
notion  were  deduced  from  a  work  which  was  written  when  he 
was  a  Jew.  We  might  even  listen  to  a  dull  protracted  tale, 
purporting  to  prove  an  absurdity,  which  even  the  credulity  of 
Whiston  could  not  swallow  :  that  the  Epaphroditus,  whom  Jo- 
sephus has  ennobled  by  so  many  titles,  and  to  whom  he  has 
dedicated  his  principal  works,  was  the  humble  emissary  whom 
St.  Paul  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  the  Philippians.  But  when 
compelled  to  submit  to  have  that  old,  doting,  monkish  dream, 
told  over,  once  more  and  again,  which  exhibits  the  Essenes 
and  I  herapeutae  of  Plulo  in  the  character  of  reverend  friars, 
after  the  absurdity  has  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  £,  it  is  surely 
too  much  for  the  exhaused  patience  of  our  weary  office  to  bear. 

We  need  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  chance  of  ridicule  in 
entering  into  a  serious  refutation  of  the  arguments  used  to  prove 
the  Christianity  of  these  witnesses,  on  whose  testimony  the 
orthodox  faith  is  now  overthrown.  Had  we  leisure  or  room  for 
such  an  undertaking,  we  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  by  a 
very  little  address  in  the  management  of  the  same  arguments, 
the  number  of  those  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  opi- 
nions might  be  extended  at  will.  We  would  venture  to  demon- 
strate by  the  same,  or  similar  arguments,  that  Celsus,  or  at 
least  Porphyry,  or  those  senseless  Hebrew  blasphemers,  Kimchi 
and  Lipman,  were  true  advocates  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  enemies  only  to  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  and  falsified 
creed.  That  undue  advantage,  however,  may  not  be  taken  of 
our  silence,  we  shall  bestow  on  this  fundamental  position  of  our 
author  just  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  Leaving  him 
therefore  in  unmolested  enjoyment  of  those  proofs,  if  he  is 
pleased  so  to  term  them,  by  which  he  evinces  that  Philo,  Jo- 
sephus, and  the  Essenes  were  Christians,  we  shall  submit  to  a 

•  Whist.  Dissert.  I.  in  Joseph.  §  Ixxi.  p.  xxii.  Conf.  Dissert. 
VI.  p.  c.  The  honour  of  this  curious  discovery  is  however  re- 
ferred by  this  fanciful  author  to  Galatin  a  converted  Jew ; 
Vid.  Galatin.  de  Arcan.  Cathol.  Verit.  cap.  iv.  int.  Testimon. 
Joseph,  n.  36b.  ed.  Havercamp.  Tom.  II.  p.  275. 

f  Vid.  Basn.  Hist,  des  Juif.  Liv.  II.  chap.  xxii.  xxiii.  Tom.  IV, 
p.  597.  sqq. 

£  Id.  ibid.  chap.  xxi..  p.  562.  sqq. 
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task,  which  we  feel  to  be  derogatory  to  our  consequence,  though 
it  is  accomplished  by  a  single  observation,  and  proceed  to  de- 
monstrate that  they  were  Hebrews. 

One  consideration  is,  we  believe,  adequate  to  lay  the  ques- 
tion at  rest,  and  to  dissipate  the  stupid  dream  in  which  our  au- 
thor has  so  long  and  so  securely  reposed.     And  difficult  as  may 
be  the  task  of  distinguishing  between  different  shades  of  Deism, 
which   melt  into   each   other  in  so  soft  a  gradation,  that  their 
conterminous  boundaries  are  not  easily  perceived  ;  one  distinc- 
tion, we  imagine,  still  separates  the  faith  of  the  Unitarian  and 
the  Jew.     The  notion  ol  a  military  and  temporal  deliverer,  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  easily  reconciled,  by  those  senseless  pervei  ters  of 
the  most  obvious  meanings,  with  the  character  of  14  im  who  was 
the  Prince  of  Peace.     Such,  however,  was  the  notion  but  too 
generally  maintained  by  the  Jews  of  their  Messiah  *;  and  such 
the  common  notion  which  Philo  and  Josephus  have  associated 
with  that  term  f.     The  ludicrous  mistake  into  which  this  notion 
led  Josephus    is  sufficiently  notorious;  in  the  very  scene  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  and  some  years  after  his  ministry  was  closed,  he 
hailed  the  Emperor  Vespasian  as  the  Christ  to  whom  he  looked 
for  salvation  J.    The  proofs  of  Philo's  conversion,  and  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Esseues,  whom  he  has  eulogised,  rest  upon  a  foun- 
dation which  involves  consequences  not  less  superlatively  absurd. 
The  description  which  he  has  given  of  theTherapeutaa,  those  pri- 
mitive Christians,  with  whom  the  Unitarians  of  the  present  cen- 
tury seem  as  affectionately  disposed  to  fraternize,  as  the  Papists 
were  of  the  past,  was  demonstrably  written  some  years  before 
the  Gospel  was  preached  §. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  We  merely  mention  inci- 
dentally, as  a  further  specimen  of  the  accuracy  with  which  our 
author  has  commenced  his  vigorous  attack  upon  the  orthodox 
faith  ;  that  his  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  Essenes  and  the 
Therapeutze,  whom  he  takes  leave  to  confound,  without  offer- 
ing any  apology  for  the  liberty,  has  been  censured  as  a  gross 
error  ||.  And  we  are  further  so  rude  as  to  insiuuate,  by  way  of 
corollary,  that  his  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  Epaphroditus, 
who  was  known  to  Josephus  with  that  Epaphroditus,  who  was 
freedman   to   Nero,  has  been  conceived  to  rest  upon  a  chrouo- 


*  Vid.  Basn.  Hist,  des  Juif.  Liv.  II.  chap.  xvi.  §  20.  p  403. 
f  Id.  ibid.  chap.  xxii.  §  21.  p.  640.  chap.  xxiv.  §  16.  p.  701. 
J  Basn.  ibid.  Joseph.  De  Bel.  Jud.  Lib.  III.  cap.  viii.  <y  9.  p.  219. 
$   Basn.  ibid.  chap.  xxii.  §  10.  11.  12.  p.  615.  sqq. 
||  Bevereg.  Cod.  Canon.  Eccl.  Prim.  Lib.  III.  cap.  ii.  §  3.  ap. 
Patr.  Apostol,  Tom.  II.  p.  146.  ed.  Cleric.  1724. 
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logical  blunder*,  which  supposes  a  man  to  be  in  existence  in  tire 
reign  of  Trajan,  who  was  certainly  put  to  death  in  the  ieign  of 
Domitian. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  the  subject  of  our  author's 
"  Introduction,"  as  it  contains  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  his  entire  system  is  built.  On  reducing  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus  from  the  rank  of  primitive  Christians  to  the:r  proper  level 

*  Vid.  Huds.   in  Joseph,  contr.    Apion.  Tom.  II   p    1329   n.  f. 
"Whist,  in   Joseph.  Jew.  Antiq.   Prooem.  p.  2.  n.   .     J<  sephus  in- 
scribes  his  *•  Life"    to   Epaphroditus,    vid    Joseph.   Vit.     §   76. 
Tom.  II.  p.  39.  ed.  Haverc.  specifying  in  the  course  of  it,  that  K 
Agrippa  II.  was   then  dead;  Justus  of  Tiberias  having  deferred 
the  publication  of  his  history  until  that  occurrence  took  place, 
that  the  falsity  of  his  statements  might  not  be  detected;  Id.  ibid. 
§  65  p.  33    Justus,  however,  fixes  the  death  of  K    Agrippato  A.  D. 
100.  ap.    Phot.    Bibliothec.   Cod  xxxiii    which  perfectly  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Justin's   history   was   com- 
pleted during  the  life  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  though  the  publica- 
tion of  it  was  deferred  twenty  years  after  the  time  when  it  was 
composed    Joseph,  ibid.  p.  33.     Now  as  Vespasian  died  A. 1)   80, 
before  which  time  it  is  not  probable  that  Justin  completed  his  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  war,  which  was  not  terminated  until  A.  D.  73  : 
if  we  allow  for  the  20  years  during  which  it  remained  unpublished, 
it  brings  down  the  time  when  Josephus.  in  addressing  Epaphroditus, 
speaks  of  that   history   as    published,  and   of  Agrippu  as   dead, 
to  A  D.  100.  Nothing  however  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Epa- 
phroditus, who  was  freedman-to  Nero,  was  put  to  death  by  Do- 
mitian, A.  D.  95.     Vid  Dio.  Hist.  Lib.LXVII.  cap   xiv.p.  1113. 
He  cannot  of  course  form  any  middle  term  to  connect  the  Epaphro- 
ditus who  was  known  to  Josephus  with  the  Epaphroditus  who  was 
known   to  St.  Paul      But,  in  truth,  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
description  of  Josephus,  Vit.  §  76.  p   39.  Antiq    Jud   Procem    §  2, 
Tom.  1  p.  2.  with  that  of  the  Apostle,  Phil  ii  25 — 30.  in  order  to 
discover  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  conceiving  them  the  same  per- 
son; Josephus  having  courted  the  favour   and  protection  of  the 
one,  while  the  other  is  commended  to  the  respect  and  protection 
of  the  Philippians.     The  title  under  which  Josephus  addresses  his 
patron,  is  x^anrt  utfyZv  'Ettoc^fo^ti ;    which   is  precisely  the   title 
St  Paul  gives  to  Festus,  Act.  xxvi.  25.  w  ^a'u-opai,  ^inrf  *?$-«,  I 
am  not  mad  most  noble  Festus:  as  "  the  most  noble  Epaphroditus" 
must  have  conceived  him,  had  he  found  himself  addressed  in  the 

following    terms,    tov    idtXtpop     hoc)    avnpyov    kuI    crve-fetTKtiTviv    //.&    vy.uv 

St  curoroMv.  These  last  words,  instead  of  proving  that  the  Apos- 
tle's fellow-labourer,  was  the  most  noble  Epaphroditus,  a  Procu- 
rator to  Trajan,  justify  the  received  notion  that  he  was  the  humble 
Epaphroditus,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Phiiippi  ;  vid.  Bevereg. 
in  Canon.  Apost.  ii.  Patr.  A  post,  Tom.  I.  p.  458.  col.  I. 

/  anion; 
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among  infidel  Jews,  the  force  of  their  testimony,  which  under 
any  view  must  have  been  perfectly  harmless,  when  cited  against 
Christianity,  now  wholly  vanishes  into  smoke.  And  whether 
their  evidence  is  adduced  against  the  miraculous  conception,  or 
the  introductory  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  by  which  that  doc- 
trine is  proved,  it  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  respect  as  may  be 
due  to  the  "  Nizzachon"  of  Rabbi  K,  Lipmann,  or  "  Calm 
Inquiry"  of  Mr.  Thomas  Belsham,  works  which  we  conceive 
to  rival  each  other  as  much  in  piety,  as  in  learning  and  sense. 

Our  author  having  thus  laid  his  foundation,  proceeds  on  the 
main  object  of  his  work.  His  first  part,  which  is  divided  into 
ten  chapters,  consequently  opens  with  disclosing  the  source  from 
whence  the  orthodox  opinion  has  originated  relative  to  the  Di- 
vinity of  our  Lord.  Ih  this  pious  undertaking,  "  Mr.  Jones 
(who)  professes  to  be  an  ardent  and  patient  enquirer,  guided 
only  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
learned,"  has  contrived  to  demonstrate  this  repugnance  to  owe 
any  thing  to  the  labours  of  the  learned,  by  the  equally  liberal 
use  and  parsimonious  acknowledgment  which  he  makes  of  Dt. 
Lardner's  laborious  collections.  The  authorities  which  he  thus 
musters,  he  directs  to  that  point,  to  which,  as  may  be  easily 
conjectured,  the  reasoning  of  the  Unitarian  champion  primarily 
tends. 

"  The  Heathens,  it  is  well  known,  believed  in  the  existence  and 
agency  of  many  gods.  These,  as  they  supposed,  often  appeared  in 
the  shape,  or  entered  the  bodies  of  men.  When  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
peared, and  exhibited,  in  the  miracles  which  he  performed,  the 
proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  the  conclusion  was  natural,  that  he 
was  himself  one  of  the  gods,  acting  by  virtue  of  his  own  power, 
and  not  with  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  A  Jew,  who  disbelieved 
the  Pagan  gods,  would  more  rationally  infer  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  God — endued  with  power  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  delegation. 
But  the  spirit  of  Paganism  dictated  to  its  votaries  a  very  different 
inference ;  and  this  dictate  will  appear  the  origin  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  has  ever  since  been  imputed  to  Jesus  of  JSazareth.** 
P.  47. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  are  brought  round  by  this  ingenious 
mode  of  advancing,  to  the  precise  point  from  whence  we  set 
out.  From  this  representation,  which  our  author  proces-ds  to 
confirm  and  exemplify,  by  the  convenient  assistance  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  it  appears,  that  the  heathens  were  found  polytheism 
at  the  beginning,  and  continued  such  to  the  last.  But  tins  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  merit  of  this  argument,  which  is  a  happy 
exemplification  of  that  method  of  superabundant  proof,  which 
in  establishing  twice  as  much  as  is  requisite,  virtually  proves 

nothing; 
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nothing  at  all.  From  this  reasoning  it  as  certainly  follows,  that 
Paul  and  Peter,  and  die  other  Apostles,  were  deitied  not  less  than 
our  Lord  ;  for  they  also  were  men  preternatural])  empowered, 
v.  ho  by  working  miracles  gave  evidence  that  they  were  gods. 
If  such  was  the  effect  of  that  miraculous  power,  with  which  the 
primitive  ministry  was  endued,  our  author  must  again  disprove 
twelve  parts  out  of  the  thirteen,  which  compose  his  own  de- 
monstration, before  he  can  be  admitted  to  have  advanced  a 
single  step  in  his  proof:  for  it  is  peculiar  to  those  who  maintain 
the  orthodox  faith,  to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  twelve  apostles 
with  the  same  stedfastness  that  they  assert  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
But  on  proving  thus  much,  we  conceive  he  will  leave  his  ori- 
ginal pi  oof  as  inefficient  and  hollow  as  we  could  desire. 

But  we  can  probably  help  this  sophitt  to  a  distinction  which 
will  enable  him  to  extricate  the  question  out  of  that  happy  per- 
plexity into  which  it  blunders  under  his  explanation.  Jf  there- 
fore we  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  truth,  in  a  manner  little 
known  to  Unitarian  logicians,  without  suppressing  the  better 
part  of  it,  the  question  between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian 
will  assume  a  very  different  hue.  Let  the  purblind  sophist 
therefore  restore  that  part  of  the  argument  which  has  been  thus 
dexterously  or  unwittingly  suppressed ;  let  him  acknowledge 
prophecy  as  well  as  miracles  to  form  the  proof  of  our  Lord's 
divinity  ;  he  will  thus  possibly  unriddle  the  mystery  in  which  the 
question  between  us  is  otherwise  inextricably  involved ; — how 
Christ  was  received  as  God,  while  his  Apostles  were  merely 
acknowledged  as  men.  In  fact,  on  this  species  of  divine  de- 
monstration, the  founders  aud  apologists  of  Christianity  have 
invariably  insisted  from  the  first.  Jt  is  the  proof  to  which  the 
Apostle  St.  Peter  appeals  on  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel ; 
it  is  the  proof  to  which  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  appeals  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  first  part  of  the  sacred  canon  which 
he  composed*.  The  long  list  of  Christian  apologists,  who 
have  contended  for  the  faith,  from  St.  Barnabas  to  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  never  deviate  from  this  line  of  prooff,  which  was  con- 


*  Comp.  Act.  ii.  14.  16.  25.  30.  33.  34.  Matt.  i.  22.  23.  ii.  6. 
15.  17.  iii.  3    &c. 

+  S.  Barnab.  Epist.  cap.  i.  ii.  Patr.  Apost.  Tom.  I.  pp.  56.  60. 
S.  Jgnat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  capp.  v.  vii.  Patr.  Apost.  Tom.  II.  pp.  35. 
36.  J.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  286.  d.  sqq.  ed.  Par.  J 675. 
Tertul.adv.  Jud.  cap.  vii.  p.  188.  sqq.  ed.  Rigalt  1675.  S.  Iren. 
adv.  Haer.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xi.  p.  239.  8.  Ci/pr.  adv.  Jud.  Lib.  II.  cap. 
ii.  sqq.  p.  82.  ed.  Ox.  1682.  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Tom.  I.  p.365.d.sqq. 
ed.  Bened.  Euseb.  Dem.  Evang.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xv.  p.  171.  sqq. 
Lib.  V.  per  tot.  p.  202.  sqq.  S.  Alhan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  I. 
cap.  xiii.  p.  417.  cap.  Iii.  sqq.  p.  456.  &c.  ed.  Bened. 
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secrated  by  the  observance  of  their  inspired  predecessors.  The 
modern  Unitarians,  we  are  sensible,  emulating  a  different  ex- 
ample, reject  the  prophetical  part  of'  the  demonstration,  which, 
we  are  likewise  sensible,  was  rejected  by  their  precursors,  the 
primitive  Ebionites*  ;  and  as  the  proof"  of*  genuine  Christianity 
is  in  all  ages  conclusive,  the  consequences  of  this  rejection  of 
its  evidence,  are,  under  all  circumstances,  the  same.  The  he- 
retics of  either  age  not  only  reject  the  conclusion  which  this 
evidence  establishes,  that  Christ  was  iucoutestibly  God,  but 
demonstrate  their  sense  of  its  conclusiveness,  by  rejecting  those 
paits  of  the  Scriptures  as  spurious,  by  which  this  pure,  this 
essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  infallibly  proved. 

We  have,  however,  yet  another  exception  to  put  in  against 
the  deductions  of  the  researcher.  The  conclusion  which  he 
labours  to  establish,  as  it  is  insufficient  in  its  intention,  is  like- 
wise unfounded  in  fact.  We  have  still  to  observe,  that  how- 
ever admirably  calculated  the  methods  of  Evangelical  demon- 
stration were  to  attain  the  purposed  object,  such  is  the  ob- 
stinacy and  fully  of  the  human  heart,  that  they  generally  failed 
of  their  end.  The  Heathens,  some  very  partial  instances  ex- 
cepted, neither  admitted  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  nor  admitted 
his  miracles  to  be  a  proof  of  it. 

We  retain,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  contrary  as- 
sumption, adequate  accounts,  delivered  on  the  testimony  not 
merely  of  Christians,  but  of  Heathens  and  Jews,  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  display  of  miraculous  power,  which  distin- 
guished the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  Instead,  however,  of  prov- 
ing the  despised  and  crucified  Galilean  a  god,  whose  humiliation 
and  sufferings  but  ill  accorded  with  their  gross  notions  of  the 
glory  of  a  divinity,  they  very  effectually  proved  him  a  magician. 
If  Celsus  be  any  authority,  such  was  the  effect  which  was 
wrought  on  the  Heathens  f.  If  the  Talmudists  be  any  autho- 
rity, such  was  the  effect  produced  on  the  Jews  J.  The  Chris- 
tians fully  confirm  the  truth  and  evince  the  antiquity  of- this  re- 
presentation ;  not  merely  by  the  methods  in  which  they  coun- 
tervailed the  prejudices  of  both  parties,  but  by  the  explicit  alle- 
gation of  their  words.  From  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr  to  that 
of  St.   Athanasius,  evidences  might  be  easily  accumulated  §  in 

*  S.  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.  cap  xviii.  Tom.  I.  p.  142.  b.  ed.  Petav. 

+  Vid.  Cels.  ap.  Orig.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxviii.  Tom.  I.  p.  346. 

J  Vid.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Talmud,  v.  ibd,  p.  1460. 

§  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  Maj.  p.  72.  a.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  296.  a. 
S.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xxxii.  $  4  p.  166.  Arnob.  adv." 
Gent.  Lib.  I.  p.  25.  ed.  Varior.  1651.  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  I.  cap. 
lxviii.  p.  302.  Euseb.  Dem.  Evan.  Lib.  III.  cap.  v.  p.  125.  a.  Id. 
contr.  Hierocl.  p.  512.  d.  S.  Athaxias.  de  Incarn.  Verb.  cap.  xlviii. 
Tom.  I.  p.  89.  e, 

proof 
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proof  of  the  fact.  In  a  word,  so  inveterate  were  the  prejudices* 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  against  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Savioury 
so  debased  their  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God,  that  their 
preconceived  opinions  on  these  subjects  hresistibly  opposed  the 
operation  of  those  proofs  which  demonstrated  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  *. 

The  platform  of  our  author's  work  being  thus  laid,  two  ob- 
jects necessarily  fall  within  the  compass  of  his  design  :  1.  to  trace 
the  causes  by  which  pure  Unitarianism  declined,  and  2  to  point 
out  the  impure  source  from  which  the  orthodox  faith  has  de- 
scended. The  foulest  sink  of  Heathen  and  Gnostic  depravity 
is  accordingly  sounded  and  opened  up ;  from  the  one  he  deduces 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  from 
the  other  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  Free  Grace,  Justifi- 
cation, &c. 

Most  bitterly  do  we  deplore,  that  our  time  and  limits  will  not 
permit  our  following  the  author  through  the  congenial  element 
into  which  his  fancy  now  leads  him,  with  a  species  of  drunken 
infatuation.  Hopeless  as  the  task  would  be,  by  a  selection  out  of 
that  mass  of  nonsense  and  blasphemy  which  he  has  accumulated, 
to  exhibit  the  Unitarian  creed  and  its  advocate  in  that  detestable 
light  in  which  they  must  strike  its  votarists,  were  they  not  grossly 
besotted ;  it  would  at  least  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  adminis- 
tering that  salutary  correction,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  an 
offender  to  himself,  who  does  not  merely  forget  the  respect  due 
to  the  faith  which  has  the  sanction  of  laws,  human  and  divine, 
but  deems  the  decencies  of  social  life  only  devised  to  be  outraged. 

To  the  castigation  of  one  error  we  will,  however,  descend ; 
as  it  involves  the  only  point  that  has  even  the  show  of  plausi- 
bility, and  is  deemed  of  fundamental  importance  by  its  author. 

"  And  here  it  must  be  observed,'*  says  Mr.  Jones,  "  that  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  as  a  pledge  of  the  resur- 
rection of  mankind :  he  must  therefore  in  nature  and  constitution 
be  one  of  that  kind.  For  if  he  inherited  the  divine  nature,  it  most 
obviously  followed,  that  a  being,  who  by  virtue  of  his  superior  na- 
ture, survived  death,  is  no  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  an  inferior 
iace  of  beings,  who  by  nature  are  subject  to  death."     P.  64. 

How  the  resurrection  of  one  man  can  be  the  proof  of  the 
resurrection  of  another,  even  after  this  demons" ration,  we  are 
rather  too  dull  to  discover.     We  can  j  eictive  an  analogy  be- 


*  Vid.  Ce}s.  ap  Orig.  ut  supr.  Lib.  IX.  cap.  ix.  p.  392.  d.  Tryph, 
ap.  J,  Mart,  ut  supr.  p.  249.  b. 
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tween  the  resurrection  of  two  men,  and  deduce  an  inference 
from  the  one  to  the  other;  but  in  the  objects  in  which  the 
Unitarian  reasoner  represents  his  fundamental  tenet  as  exem- 
plified, the  analogy  is  so  faint  as  to  elude  our  perception,  the 
inference  so  remote  as  to  defy  an  induction.  The  resurrection 
of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  was  attended  with  circumstances  so 
peculiar,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  another  case  with  which  it 
can  be  identified.  It  cannot  follow  by  necessary  consequence,  that 
because  that  frame  which  never  saw  corruption  was  raised  up, 
the  body  which  moulders  to  dust,  or  is  consumed  to  ashes,  will 
again  resume  its  vital  warmth  and  motion.  We  mention  this 
case  out  of  numbers  that  may  be  imagined ;  and  it  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  some  intermediate  links  must  be  supplied  in 
the  chain  of  proof,  by  which  objects  thus  unassocialed  and  re- 
mote, are  connected  together.  These  links  we  can  indeed  very 
easily  supply ;  but  when  supplied,  we  at  once  perceive,  that  they 
supersede  the  Unitarian  proof,  which  is  simply  deduced  from 
the  resurrection  of  a  prophet  of  Nazareth. 

If  from  the  debasement  of  this  scheme,  we  now  lift  our  eyes> 
and  look  up  to  the  system  of  pure  genuine  Christianity,  it  re- 
presents our  Lord*s  death  as  directed  to  an  end  which  was  in- 
finitely higher  than  that  of  giving  proof  of  a  resurrection.  In 
the  vokoirolxi'k®'  aotplm  0ea  (that  multiplicity  of  design  which 
can  apply  the  same  means  to  the  attainment  of  different  ob- 
jects), we  have  reason  to  admire  and  adore  that  Wisdom  which 
gave  to  his  resurrection  this  variety  of  application,  and  render- 
ing it  a  proof  of  his  immeasurable  power,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  proof,  by  which  we  may  deduce  our  own  from  his  resurrec- 
tion. He  permitted  the  annihilation  of  his  natural  power  in 
submitting  to  death  ;  and  by  raising  himself  up,  set  the  seal  of 
truth  to  his  promise,  and  proved  himself  possessed,  not  merely 
of  power  to  perform  what  he  has  declared,  but  of  that  preter- 
natural power  which  is  more  than  adequate  to  our  resuscitation. 
For  he  who  could  work  so  great  a  miracle  in  his  own  person, 
when  he  submitted  to  the  bondage  of  death,  must  be  adequate 
to  work  the  same  miracle  individually  in  ours,  now  that  he  has 
broken  the  fetters  of  the  grave,  and  triumphed  over  the  de- 
stroyer. So  far,  therefore,  is  the  consideration  of  his  divine  na- 
ture from  being  subversive  of  the  evidence  of  a  resurrection, 
that  it  confirms  the  proof  deducible  from  his  revival  from  the 
grave  by  the  strongest  corroboration.  But  let  us  subduct  this 
.notion  of  inherent  power  from  his  resurrection,  and  we  can  no 
more  infer  from  his  having  risen,  that  we  shall  rise,  than  it  can 
be  inferred  from  the  historical  fact  of  his  having  cured  the 
dropsy  or  leprosy. 

R  Impotent 
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Impotent  as  the  attempt  of  our  author  is  to  establish  th* 
fundamental  tenet  of  his  creed,  it  is  surpassed  in  imbecility  by 
his  efforts  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  that  creed  was 
superseded.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  heathen  notion  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  assigned  the  double  duty  of  explaining 
how  the  primitive  doctrine,  1.  of  Christ's  simple  humanity, 
and  <2.  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  were  ultimately  subverted, 
in  the  fall  of  which  the  pure  Unitarian  faith  was  necessarily  in- 
volved.     P.  63.  sqq. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  a  proof 
which  is  deduced  from  an  assumption,  equally  absurd  and  un- 
founded. Yet  false  and  foolish  as  we  have  proved  our  author's 
fundamental  position,  that  the  heathens  acknowledged  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ ;  it  is  equal  led  in  these  engaging  qualities  by  his 
inference,  that  they  employed  this  notion  to  subvert  the  proof 
of  a  resurrection.  As  intrepid  assertion  weighs  very  light  in  the 
scale  against  positive  fact ;  our  author  may  be  sent  for  instruc- 
tion to  his  own  authorities;  and  they  will  teach  him  a  different 
lesson,  without  imposing  on  him  the  task  of  forcing  it  by  tor- 
ture from  their  unwilling  assertions.  The  Gnostics,  he  may 
there  learn,  rejected  the  incarnation  *,  and  the  Heathens  the 
resurrection -f,  because  they  accounted  both  absurd  and  impos- 
sible. Consequently,  even  according  to  the  scale  of  his  own 
meagre  scheme  of  religion,  they  never  could  have  passed  the 
threshold  of  Christianity  :  for,  faith  in  the  humanity  of  Christ 
and  in  a  general  resurrection  are  we  believe  essential  article* 
even  in  the  Creed  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 

We  are  freed  from  the  task  of  pursuing  these  absurdities  any 
further  to  their  consequences.  Our  author  having  thus  laid  his 
train,  and  prepared  us  for  the  eventful  moment  of  applying  the* 
niatch,  very  prudently  retires  from  the  consequences  of  an  ex- 
plosion. Having  concluded  his  long  demonstration  or  dream, 
and  proved  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  some  possi- 
bility existed,  that  corruptions  might  have  tainted  the  primitive 
doctrine;  in  the  expectant  moment,  when  we  looked  for  some 
evidence  of  the  fact,  he  very  politely  takes  leave  of  bis  subject 
and  proof,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  In  this  chapter  my  purpose  is  briefly  to  detail  a  Jew  import 
t^vX  facts  respecting  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  leaving  the  evi- 
dence of  them  to  develope  itself,  as  occasion  may  require  in  the 
course  of  the  volume.'*     P.  80. 

,..  » -« 

*  S.  Iren.  adv.  Ha?r.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxvi.  $1.2.  p.  1 45« 

•f-  Cels.  ap.  Orig.    Lib.  V.  cap.  xiv.  p.  588.  a.  b.     Athenag.  de 

Eesur.  p.  44.  a.  c.    Tkeoph.  ad  Autol.  p.  77.  c.  exl  Par,  1615. 
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After  wearying  ourselves  in  search  of  this  evidence,  it  is  true, 
Without  indulging  the  smallest  expectation  k  of  discovering  any, 
even  the  feeblest  attempt  to  produce  it:  our  readers  need 
scarcely  be  informed  how  fully  this  expectation  was  answered. 
As  we  have,  however,  now  reached  the  very  point  of  attack  at 
Which  the  entire  fury  of  the  enemy  is  directed,  it  may  net  be 
imprudent  to  fortifv  it  against  the  attempts  of  future  assailants. 
In  the  Christian  Heresies  and  the  Heathen  Philosophy,  the  ad- 
versaries of  our  religion  have  long  pretended  to  discover  the 
impure  sources  by  which  the  apostolical  faith  was  corrupted. 
After  having  inspected  the  source  of  this  imaginary  pollution 
we  conceive  it  possible  to  demonstrate,  in  very  few  words,  that 
this  notion  is  not  merely  at  variance  with  truth,  but  irreconcila- 
ble with  possibility. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  primitive  Hereticks  we  cannot  be  igno- 
rant. The  uniform  statement  of  early  writers,  inspired  a9  well  as 
ecclesiastic,  represents  them  as  descended  from  the  school  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  a  native  Samaritan  *.  The  source  of  their  errors,  and 
the  subject  of  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  Christ  is  thus 
easily  discovered  in  the  history  of  his  compatriots.  The  Sama- 
ritans, who  were  regarded  as  heretics  by  the  Jews,  had  been 
established  in  the  region  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  pre- 
viously to  the  return  of  the  Jewish  tribes  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  f.  As  this  event,  however,  took  place  previously  <.o  the 
collecting  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  which  was  embodied  by  Ezra  ; 
and  as  subsequent  jealousies  tended  to  embroil  these  sectaries 
with  the  Jews,  they  acknowledged  no  more  of  the  Scripture 
text  as  canonical,  than  the  Israelites  had  brought  with  them 
into  captivity.  The  Prophets,  who  had  predicted  that  event, 
whose  works,  of  course,  were  not  embodied  in  the  canon 
until  it  had  occurred,  were  in  consequence  rejected  by  the  Sa- 
maritans J.  The  Christian  Hereticks,  who  were  their  immediate 
descendants,  naturally  inherited  their  prejudices  ;  and  both  of  the 
great  sects  into  which  they  branched,  rejected  the  prophetical 
writings  ||,  after  the  example  of  their  founder  §,  and  with  them 
rejected,  of  course,  one  half  of  the  proof  of  Christianity,  which 
rests  on  the  demonstration  of  inspiration  and  miracles.  Having 
thus  formed  a  creed,  which  excluded  the  Divinity  and  Incarnation 
of  Christ,  which  the  Prophets  had  plainly  inculcated  ;  accord- 
ing to  this  creed,  they  squared  or   rejected    the  Christian  Ca- 


*  S.  Iren.  ib.  cap.  xxiii.  §  2.  p.  99. 

+  Basn.  Hist,  des  Juif.  Liv.II.  ch.  iv.  §  19.     Tom.  III.  p.  80. 
%  Id.  ib.  ch.  xi.  §  2.  p.  215.         ||  S.  Iren.  ib.  cap.  xxvii.  §  2.  p. 
10U.  S.  Epiphan.  ut  supr.  p. 239.  n.  *.  §  Id.  ibid.  §  3.  p.  99. 
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non  *,  as  it  suited  their  preconceived  opinions.  This  account 
of  the  origin  of  those  heresies,  which  carries  conviction  in  its 
internal  evidence,  is  confirmed  by  the  external  testimony  of  the 
primitive  writers  ;  from  the  times  of  St.  Polycarp,  who  suc- 
ceeded St.  John,  to  the  age  of  St.  Epipharrius  \,  who  speaks  of 
the  remains  of  those  sects,  as  existing  in  Cyprus  in  the  era 
in  which  he  flourished. 

The  origin  of  the  School  of  the  new  Platonists,  which  wa^ 
established  in  Alexandria,  is  not  involved  in  greater  obscurity. 
The  foundation  of  that  sect,  which  was  laid  in  the  scheme  of  a 
grand  comprehension,  which  was  to  include  the  Platonic  and 
Peripatetic  Philosophy  is  ascribed  to  Ammonius  J.  From  this 
school  descended  Heieiinius,  Plotinus,  and  Oiigenes,  who  were, 
succeeded  by  Porphyry,  Iamblicfaus,  and  Hierocles  jj  the  avowed 
and  implacable  enemies  of  the  name  and  revelation  of  Christ. 
Under  Plutarch  it  was  transferred  to  Athens,  he  having  been  a 
native  of  that  city  §  ;  and  Proclus,  Syrianus,  Marinas  were  his 
successors.  Isidore  and  Dam  ascitis  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  school,  by  whom  the  remains  of  the  sect  were  again 
transferred  to  Alexandria. 

But  we  must  not  confound  the  Philosophic  and  the  Cate- 
chetical School,  which  were  equally  established  in  that  city. 
Of  the  former  we  have  an  account  in  a  fragment  of  Origen, 
whose  authority  is  definitive  on  the  point,  at  issue  ;  as  he  pre- 
sided in  the  one  and  frequented  the  other  :  but  he  sets  at  the 
head  of  the  former  School  his  master  Pant&uus  <[[ :  and  we  leant 
from  Eusebius,  that  the  succession  of  his  disciples  consisted  'of 
Clement,  Oiigen,  Hcraclas,  Dionvsius  and  Pierius  **.  Some 
further  account  of  the  Catechetical  School,  after  this  period,  may 
be  collected  from  a  fragment '-f^  of  Plulippus  Sidetes,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  series  of  lecturers.  He  represents  the  succession  as 
perpetuated  in  Theognostus,  Serapion,  Pet;us  Martyr,  Didy- 
nms  and    Khodon.     By  the  last    mentioned     person     it     was 


*  S.  Iren.  cap.  xxvi.   §  2.  p.  105.  cap.  xxvi.  $4.  p.  106. 

+   Poly.  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  cap.  vii.  p.  188.  S.  Epiph.  Hser.  p.  58.  d. 

+  Hierocl.  de  Provid.  et  Fat.  p.  46.  ed  Lbnd.  1673.  Porphyr. 
Vit.  Plotin.  p.  ix.. 

j|  Id.  ibid. 

■S  Damas.  Vit.  Isid.  ap.  Phot,  BibJioth.  n.  ccxlii. 

<[T  Orig.  Epist.  Oper.  Tom  1.  p.  4.  b.  Conf.  Euseb.  His.  Eccl. 
Lib.  V.  cap.  x.  p.  220.  1.  29.Lib,  VE  eap.  xix.  p.  282.  1.  34. 

**  Euseb.  ub.  supr.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  292. 1.10. 

ff  E.  Cod.  MS.  Baroc.  n.  142.  f.  216.  ap.  Dodtvel.  Dissert,  in 
Iren.  p.  488.  ed.  Oxon.  1689. 
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transferred,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  elder,  to  Sida  ;  where 
Phiiip  Sidetes,  who  had  been  Rhodon's  disciple,  finally  became 
his  successor  *. 

Such  was  the  soil  in  which,  we  are  now  informed,  those 
seedlings  arose  which  were  subsequently  grafted  on  the  genuine 
stock  of  Christianity.  From  those  different  sources  arose  that 
mixture  of  heathenism,  heresy,  and  philosophy,  which  finally 
settled  in  Catholic  Christianity.  Out  of  the  motley  group 
which  adhered  to  those  different  sects,  our  author  in  fine,  ga- 
thers his  congregation  of  orthodox  believers.  How  indeed  those 
discordant  elements  which  he  forces  into  contact  finally  came 
to  coalesce,  he  does  not  undertake  to  disclose.  Let  us,  how- 
ever pursue  this  matter  to  its  close,  and  it  will  probably  lead  us 
to  a  different  conclusion.  Unless,  indeed,  we  are  altogether 
deceived,  we  trust  that  we  can  demonstrate  the  notion  of  such 
a  coalition  to  be  so  wholly  unfounded  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  insult 
to  common  sense,  to  require  we  should  believe  it. 

The  Gnostics,  it  is  admitted;  had  arisen  during  the  ministry  of 
the  Apostles  ;  nor  can  it  be  possibly  disputed -f- ;  but  the  terms  in 
which  they  condemn  the  "  damnable  heresies"  and  "  doctrines  of 
devils"  of  their  age,  afforded  no  very  inviting  inducements  to  thosa 
who  merited  this  censure,  to  solicit  an  union  with  them  or  their 
immediate  followers.  From  the  example  which  they  thus  set 
their  disciples,  it  does  not  appear  they  departed.  St.  Polycarp 
and  St.  Ignatius,  who  followed  St.  John,  were  not  less  conscious 
of  the  venom  of  the  reptile  who  ever  aims  at  the  heel,  and 
crushed  his  head  with  little  compunction^.  Justin  Martyr  and 
St.  Irenauis  followed  very  close  in  their  rear,  the  latter  having 
been  the  auditor  of  St.  Polycarp.  Both  these  writers,  how- 
ever, and  Tertullian,  who  succeeded  at  no  great  interval  of  time, 
refuted  their  notions  as  false  and  heretical  [j.  Justin  Martyr, 
who  lived  near  the  apostolical  age,  expressly  declares,  that  the 
society  of  Christians  of  which  he  was  a  member,  regarded  the 
whole  body  of  Gnostics  as  impious,  and  avoided  their  commu- 
nion as  pestilential  and  contagious  §.  As  it  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion, that  these  primitive  writers  adhered,  not  to  the  Unitarian, 
but  the  Orthodox  faith,  their  testimony  reduces  the  notion  oi'  an 


*  E.  Cod.  MS.  Baroc.  n.  142.  f.  216.  ap.  Dodwel.  Dissert,  in 
Iren.  p.  248.  ed.  Oxon.  1689, 

+  S.  Iren.  ub.  supr.  p,  243.  n.  *. 

%  S.  Polyc,  ad  Philipp,.  cap.  vii.  p.  188,  S.  Ignat.  ad  Smyrm 
cap.  iii  p.  34.  Id.  ad  Magnes.  capp.  viii.  x.  pp.  19.  20.  Id.  ad 
Philadd.  cap.  vi.  p.  31. 

j|  J.  Mart.  Apol.  p.  70.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  passim.  Tert.  Prae- 
$cr.  adv.  Heer.  passim.  §  J.  Mart.  ib.  p.  253.  c. 
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alliance  between  the  hereticks  and  catholicks,  to  a  gross  and  stu- 
pid absurdity. 

Between  the  catechetical  and  philosophical  schools  of  Alex- 
andria, there  seem  not  to  have  existed  any  stronger  inducements 
to  form  an  alliance.  From  an  early  period,  they  engaged  in 
controversies,  which  had  rendered  their  mutual  animosity  as  im- 
placable as  it  was  rooted.  It  had  been  long  a  favourite  object 
with  the  Pagans  to  magnify  the  lives  and  actions  of  their 
founders,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Christian  religion.  With  this  view,  Porphyry  and  lainblichus 
had  written  lives  of  Pythagoras  *;  and  Hierocles  had  opposed 
to  the  evangelical  history  of  Christ  the  fabulous  tale  of  Apollo- 
nius  Tyaneus*|",  which  had  been  written  by  Philostratus,  for 
the  amusement  of  a  Roman  Empress.  Isidore  was  made  the 
hevo  of  one  of  those  legends  which  was  composed  by  Da- 
niascius,  with  a  similar  object  J.  We  here  clearly  discover  the 
source  of  that  intermixture  of  the  Christian  and  philosophical 
schemes,  which  has  given  a  colour  to  the  unfounded  calumny, 
that  this  confusion  of  truth  and  error  originated  with  the  former. 
In  fact,  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  purblind  observer,  that 
the  inducement  which  led  the  heathens  to  oppose  the  character 
of  Pythagoras  and  Christ,  led  them  also  to  oppose  the  systems* 
of  Platonism  and  Christianity.  But  as  the  philosophical 
scheme  was  little  accommodated  to  the  purposes  of  a  compa- 
rison, they  were  necessitated  to  purify  and  refine  it§;  and  thus 
rejecting  the  third  principle  of  pure  Platonism,  which  was  ma- 
terial, supplied  its  place,  after  the  model  of  Christianity,  with 
one  which  was  spiritual  or  ideal.  Who  the  author  of  this  inno-? 
vation  was,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  enquire  ;  that  it  was 
an  innovation  in  the  philosophic  scheme,  must  be  apparent  to  the 
most  superficial  inquirer,  who  compares  the  systems  of  Plato 
with  those  of  Plotinus,  lainblichus,  and  Proclus,  And  that  it 
was  an  accommodation  of  Platonism  to  Christianity,  must  be 
equally  apparent,  on  confronting  the  theology  of  St.  John  and 
the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  But  whether  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
alteration  to  this  writer,  or  his  predecessor  Ammonius,  is  not  so 
immediately  obvious.  In  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  latter,  it 
may  be  however  observed,  that  such  an  alliance  as  was  thus 
formed,  accords  with  the  first  principle  of  his  philosophy,  which 


§  Porphyr,  Vit.  Pythag,  p.  193.  ed.  165.5.     Iambi.  Vit.  Pythag, 
cap.  xxviii.  p.  136.  ed.  1598. 

+  Euseb.  contr.  Hierocl.  p.  512.  b.  $  Damasc.  ub.  supr. 

$   This  is  evident  from  the  confession  of  Hierocles,  de  Prpv.  et 

Fat.  p.  46.  «toi  ntu.v\i%  [  Ap/twi©',  Y1*0t7v'&;  Tloptpuft®;  'la.[/.C\ix<&,  x»l 
ot  eps'fjfc,    cVoi  t/i<;  Is^ur  yinuq   IVi^o»   (pv\m<;    l<yj   HAy-rap^y  tS  AvijuaiaJ 
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was  founded  on  a  comprehension.  We  accordingly  find  that  he 
reduced  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists  into  a  Harmony, 
and  published  a  work  <-  On  the  Correspondence  of  Moses  and 
Jesus*;"  which  sufficiently  evinces  that  he  drank  deep  at  the 
source  and  fountain  of  Christianity.  We  however  remain  in  igno- 
rance respecting  the  precise  nature  of  his  philosophical  scheme, 
as  he  committed  it  to  his  disciples,  under  a  solemn  injunction 
not  to  divulge  it ;  and  thus  has  that  uncertainly  originated  with 
respect  to  his  religious  opinions,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
has  been  respectively  claimed  by  the  Heathens  and  Chris- 
tians -j-. 

The  notion  of  a  corruption  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
from  the  dogmas  of  philosophy,  is  therefore  a  supposition  not 
merely  unsupported  by  truth,  but  irreconcileable  with  possibility. 
Uefore  the  era  of  Ammonius  and  Grigen,  who  were  contempo- 
rary, a*  preceptor  and  disciple,  Platonism  contained  nothing 
to  which  Christianity  could  be  indebted.  Nothing  existed  in 
the  schemes  of  the  Ionic  School,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Ideal  Philosophy ;  nothing  appears  in  the  system  of  Plato, 
who  improved  that  philosophy  £ ;  nothing  was  discoverable  in 
his  scheme  by  his  genuine  disciples  §,  which  at  all  approximates 
to  the  Mystic  Doctrines  of  Revelation.  But  these  doctrines 
are  inculcated  with  the  utmost  force  and  clearness  by  Justin, 
Martyr  jj,  who  long  preceded  Ammonius  and  Origen.  We  find 
them  m'the  Jewish  Paraphrasts  and  CabalistsfT,  long  previously 
to  his  times;  and  a  comparison  of  their  descriptions  of  the 
doctrine  with  those  of  the  Christian  Apologist,  enables  us  di- 
rectly to  decide,  that  die  source  from  which  they  drew  Mas  not 
only  identical,  but  that  it  reaches  far  above  the  times  of  Plato, 
not  to  speak  of  the  age  of  Ammonius. 

In  fine,  with  what  feelings  of  abhorrence,  such  a  pollution  of 
the  fountain  of  truth,  from  those  impure  sources  of  error,  would 
have  been  regarded,  by  the  primitive  Christians,  is  directly  ap- 
parent in  the  history  of  Origen,  who  first  sought  to  ally  them. 
Were  we  concerned  in  making  his  apology,  we  conceive  it  might 
be  easily  effected,  as  those  works  in  which  this  unnatural  alliance 

r-        1  ,  ■      i    i       -  .i  ■    — ——■■—..  ,.,    -,.,—■.  i-       ■■    ii         ■■■■ii.       ■■■,■■■! wmm*  uf 

*  Euseb.  ub.  supr. 

+  Euseb.  ibid.  p.  282.  K  16.     Porphyr.  ap.  eund,  p.  28],  I.  5. 

J  Morg.  on  Plat.  Trin,  p.  65. 

§  Apuleius  de  Dogm.  Plat.  Lib,  I.  p.  367.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1623^ 
Akin,  de  Doctr.  Plat.  cap.  ix.  p.  351.  ed.  1607. 

|S  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Typh.  p.  284-.  c.  sqq. 

f  Vid.  Kittang.  in  Lib.  Jezir.  p.  81.  sqq.  e(L  1642.  AUix»  Jtfdg, 
©f  Jew.  C'h  x.  p.  H7.  sqq, 
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appears  were  written  for  the  use  of  Ambrose,  who  in  embrac- 
ing the  Valentinian  heresy,  had  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  * ;  and  as  they  were  given  to  the  world, 
against  the  consent  of  their  author,  who  deeply  lamented  their 
publication  t.  In  what  light  they  were  regarded  by  the  Ortho- 
dox  Christians,  must  be  apparent  from  the  enmity  to  which  they 
exposed  the  author  at  Alexandria  ;  the  place  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  on  which  his  reputation  conferred  an  honour.  In 
that  city  his  opinions  were  twice  formally  condemned  ;  once,  in 
his  life  time  by  Heraclas,  and  again  by  Theophilus  in  a  council 
convened  also  at  Alexandria  J.  The  leaven  of  his  opinions,  it 
is  true,  infected  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  it  was  in  generating 
the  corruptions  of  the  Originists  and  Arians,  which  gave  birth 
to  many  minor  sects,  and  finally  broke  out  in  the  Heresies  of 
Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  Of  the  author  of  these  corrup- 
tions, however,  the  Catholic  Church  sufficiently  proclaimed  its 
opinion  in  the  fifth  General  Council  summoned  at  Constanti- 
nople, expressly  against  the  Originists  || ;  not  to  mention  the 
other  numerous  councils  in  which  their  tenets  were  condemned 
as  erroneous  and  blasphemous. 

We  shall  for  the  present  take  leave  of  the  detestable  volume  be- 
fore us,  of  which  we  have  undertaken  not  merely  a  Review,  but  a 
refutation  ;  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  venom  of  that  Heresy, 
which  it  is  intended  to  support,  and  which  has  lately  raised  its 
bead  and  distended  its  jaws  with  unparalelled  boldness  and 
fury.  The  remainder  of  its  execrable  contents  are  devoted  to 
the  dreadful  object  of  blaspheming  and  perverting  the  Scriptures. 
But  on  this  subject  we  must  defer  speaking  until  we  have  mora 
time,  and  our  readers  more  patience. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II.  A  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources 
of  the  British  Empire.  By  P.  Colquhoun.  Mawman. 
1814. 

.1  HIS  work  is  a  proud  monument  of  our  national  glory.    Many 
states  have  by  conquest  acquired  wide  dominion,  or  have  grown 

*  Euseb,  ibid.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  287.  1.  4.  cap.  xviii.  p.  278.  1. 19. 
■\   S.  Hier.  ad  Pam.  Ep.  Ixv.  Tom.  II.  p.  231.  ed.  Vict. 
J  Vid.  Epist.  Synod.  Alex,  ap,  Baluz.  Nov.  Collect.  Concill. 
col.  100. 

[I  Evagr.  Hist.  Eccl.  Ljb.  IV.  cap.  xxxvii, 
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opulent  by  successful  traffic  :  many  other  nations  have  enjoyed 
liberty  and  laws,  have  adorned  their  cities  by  works  of  elaborate 
grandeur,  and  have  boasted  of  their  schools  of  scieuce,  their 
learning  and  their  wisdom.  In  all  these  respects  England  also 
stands  superior,  Little  favoured  by  the  natural  fertility  of  her 
poll,  and  situated  in  an  inconstant  climate,  separated  by  the  seas 
from  the  rest  of  the  habitable  world,  and  surrounded  by  jealous 
and  powerful  competitors  in  commerce,  in  arms,  and  in  policy, 
she  had  every  tiling  to  create  for  herself,  and  when  created  to 
defend.  But  she  has  overcome  all  natural  obstacles  and  all 
political  competition.  She  has  gone  forward  majestically  in 
her  course  of  prosperity  beyond  the  examples  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  former  times.  For  wealth,  power  and  resources,  she 
stands  proudly  pre-eminent,  and  appears  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  the  boast  of  Europe  and  the  hope  of  mankind. 

If  to  fortune  alone  this  grandeur  were  to  be  referred,  who 
co.> Id  contemplate  the  unprecedented  greatness  of  this  empiie 
without  the  fearful  anticipations  of  future  change,  for  the  same 
hand  which  seems  to  have  thus  lavished  her  bounties  upon  us, 
may  capriciously  withdraw  them. 

Transmutat  incertos  honores 
Nunc  mihi  nunc  alii  benigna. 

But,  in  fact,  we  owe  nothing  to  fortune.  We  rather  attribute 
all  that  we  enjoy  to  the  eternal  law  of  Providence,  which  or- 
dains in  favour  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  that  in  the  ordinary 
current  of  human  affairs,  industry,  prudence,  morality  and  reli- 
gion should  be  rewarded  with  temporal  prosperity. 

As  lovers  of  our  country,  we  recollect  no  work  so  interesting 
and  consolatory  as  that  now  before  us.  The  well  known  au- 
thor presents  us  with  an  unvarnished  recital  of  the  effects  which 
proceed  from  our  steady  perseverance  in  the  complicated  labour 
of  maturing  this  great  empire  under  the  action  of  a  most  wise 
and  just  government.  He  discloses  the  sources  of  our  present 
power  and  our  future  expectations.  He  teaches  us  confidently 
to  hope  that,  avoiding  speculative  innovation,  and  following  the 
lessons  of  our  forefathers,  who  reared  the  mighty  edifice,  which 
is  here  exemplified,  we  may  long  preserve  it ;  we  may  even  yet 
enlarge  its  structure  and  beautify  its  proportions. 

The  first  consideration  which  is  here  presented  to  us  is  the 
state  of  the  population  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  therein  most 
judiciously  remarked,  that  the  degree  of  increase  or  diminution 
of  population  in  any  country  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity 
of  food  raised  in  a  country, "but  on  the  existing  resources  for  the 
employment  of  the  people,  through  which  medium  only  can 
food  be  accessible.  During  a  period  of  63  years,  England  uni- 
formly 
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formlv  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  and  grain  aris- 
ing fiom  the  surplus  produce  of  tlie  soil,  and  although  during 
that  period  (from  1701  to  1764)  the  average  price  of  wheat 
did  not  exteed  33s.  3d.  a  quarter,  while  there  was  no  deprecia- 
tion of  money,  yet  these  low  prices,  and  an  apparent  abundance, 
had  little  effect  on  the  population  of  the  country,  which  ad- 
vanced slovily  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  means 
of  obtaining  subsistence  by  productive  labour  were  scanty,  and 
that  it  operated  powerfully  even  in  the  midst  of  apparent  plenty, 
in  restraining  marriages,  and  a  consequent  rapid  multiplication 
of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  from  179(3  to  1811,  during 
which  years  the  prices  of  corn  rose  to  an  enormous  height,  and 
every  other  article  of  the  first  necessity  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  population,  notwithstanding  the  drains  for  the  public  service 
in  the  naval  and  military  departments,  has  advanced  in  a  ratio 
e\ce:ding  those  years  when  no  corn  Mas  imported,  and  when 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
whole  population.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  vast 
increase  of  manufactures  and  consequent  opulence  which  burst 
upon  the  country,  affording  profitable  employment  for  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Our  author  computes  the  total  population  of  the  empire  m 
3811,  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  a  number  of  souls  than 
61,167,433,  of  which  those  attached  to  the  soil  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  (exclusive  of  the  public  force  of  all  descrip- 
tions, which  was  640,500)  amounted  to  1 6,456,303.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  united  kingdom  was  therefore  at  that  timet 
S 7*096,803.  The  dependencies  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  national  dependencies  in  Asia  comprised  42,067,413 
eouls.  The  remainder  he  distributes  among  our  colonies  and 
dependencies  in  Europe,  in  North  Ameiica,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Africa.  We  are  told  that  at  the  accession  of  his  present 
^Majesty,  the  whole  population  of  his  dominions,  including  the 
colonies  of  North  America,  since  severed  from  the  crown,  did 
not  exceed  twelve  and  a  half  millions.  The  progress  of  popu- 
lation in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century  appears  at  the  end; 
of  every  ten  years  to  be  in 
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and  V\  ales. 

1770  7,428,000  1,434,000  8,862,000 

17S0  7,953,000  1,458,000  9,411,000 

1785  8,016,000  1,475,000  9,491,000 

1790  8,675,000  1,567,000  10,242,000 

1795  9,055,000  1,669,000  10,724,000 

1801  9,163,000  1,649,000  10,817,000 

1S11  10,488,000  1,865,000  12,353,000 

"  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  there  exists  at 
present  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinions,  which  can  only  be  set 
at  rest  by  the  actual  enumeration  which  is  now  in  progress.  The 
estimate  of  4,500,000,  which  is  now  assumed  to  be  the  amount  of 
the  population  in  1811,  is  founded  on  the  results  discovered  by 
means  of  a  pol}rtax,  levied  in  1695,  which  exhibited  a  population 
of  1,034,000;  but  as  the  usual  evasions  of  this  tax  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lessened  this  number  considerably,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Rickman,  in  the  parliamentary  returns,  1,500,000, 
with  a  progressive  increase  to  4,000,000,  in  111  years,  but  other 
estimates  seems  to  authorise  a  belief  that  it  ought  to  be  4,500,000. 

"  Thus  it  would. appear  that  with  one  exception  (in  1710,)  the 
population  of  England  has  progressively  increased  in  111  years 
from  5,475,000  to  10,488,000  and  in  Scotland  from  1,048,000  to 
1,865,000,  exhibiting  a  less  proportion  than  that  of  England,  per- 
haps occasioned  by  more  considerable  emigrations  from  the  latter 
country.  The  whole  is  somewhat  short  of  100  per  cent,  for  Great 
Britain,  while,  according  to  the  presumed  population  of  Ireland, 
the  increase  amounts  to  16C|  per  cent.'' 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  production  of  human  sus- 
tenance lias  hitherto  been  much  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land, which  undoubtedly  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  greater 
increase  of  population. 

"  Viewing  with  an  attentive  eye  the  progress  of  population  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  present  crisis,  it  appears  probable 
that  an  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption of  two  millions  of  individuals,  must  he  obtained  from 
improved  cultivation,  from  fisheries,  and  from  importation  every 
ten  years;  making  an  accession  of  inhabitants  in  each  year  equal 
to  a  new  population  of  200,000  souls," 

At  the  same  time  "  the  progress  of  improved  agriculture  in 
England  and  Scotland  has  advanced  in  a  ratio  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  which  coulu  not  huve  been  conceived  possible  even  by  the 
most  sanguine  mind.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  produce 
from  the  soil  in  England  has  more  than  doubled.  In  Scotland  it 
has  certainly  trebled  ;  while  in  Ireland,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  deficient  husbandry,  there  are  strong  grounds  to  suppose 
$hat  it  has  increased  nearly  four-fold,." 

These 
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These  facts,  exemplified  by  our  author,  demonstrate  that  in  a 
highly  improved  country,  agriculture  will  ever  have  a  strong 
tendency  so  to  advance  its  powers,  as  to  satisfy  the  necessities 
of  an  increasing  population,  even  when,  from  the  flourishing 
condition  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  from  other  causes,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  the  natural  and  leading  source  of  wealth.  In 
every  country  advancing  towards  maturity,  the  more  rich  and 
unexhausted  soils  yield  abundant  crops,  with  less  expen- 
sive culture,  and  more  easily  sustain  a  population,  to 
whose  rapid  increase  they  contribute  of  necessity.  It  is 
thus  in  America  and  in  Ireland,  where  manufactures  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  where  capital  is  chiefly  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion.  But  in  England,  where  the  richest  soils  are  nearly  all  re- 
duced to  husbandry,  and  many  of  the  poorer  tracts  have  been 
subjected  to  the  plough,  the  relative  profits  of  agriculture  must 
diminish.  Those  who  would  sustain  them  at  their  former  level, 
contend  against  nature,  and  would  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of 
the  commonwealth  to  their  fanciful  hypothesis.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  a  prudent  man  will  content  himself  with  such  a  mea- 
sure as  that  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  which  is  calculated 
merely  to  secure  to  the  agriculturist  the  domestic  market  in 
ordinary  times,  and  to  preclude  foreign  competition  when  fo- 
reign supply  is  not  wanted.  Our  agricultural  speculators  must 
be  satisfied  with  that  security  and  protection,  and  not  desire 
that  the  current  of  capital  should  be  diverted  from  other  chan- 
nels to  fertilize  those  soils  which  nature  has  not  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation. 

"  It  is  not,"  says  our  author,  "  by  an  overstrained  cultivation^ 
extending  to  waste  and  sterile  lands,  that  a  nation  is  to  derive 
those  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  an  increase  of  the 
food  of  man.  The  produce  of  the  soil  must  be  sufficiently  prolific 
to  repay  the  husbandman,  or  he  proceeds  upon  an  erroneous 
principle,  and  his  labour  is  lost  to  himself  and  to  the  community.'* 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  been  much  augmented 
by  the  improved  habits  and  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,; 
by  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  so  lately  introduced  into  the  cot- 
tages, by  the  institutions  to  prevent  the  progress  of  contagion, 
by  the  draining  of  marshes,  which  has  increased  the  production 
of  food,  while  it  has  made  the  air  more  salubrious,  and  above 
all,  by  the  salutary  effects  of  vaccination. 

There  has  been  in  England  a  progressive  diminution  of  mor- 
tality. 
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During  the  last  ten  years,  the  baptisms  in  England  have  in- 
creased nearly  25  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  marriages 
exceeds  2rj  per  cent,  within  the  same  period,  hi  Wale-,  the 
baptisms  have  increased  30  and  the  marriages  35  percent.  The 
population  of  Great  Britain  during  this  period  has  been  in- 
creased more  than  14  percent,  upon  the  whole. 

An  elaborate  table  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  which 
designates  the  comparative  condition  of  every  county  and  exoiy 
town  in  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1801  and  1811. 

Our  author  proceeds  in  his  second  chapter  to  compute  the 
public  and  the  private  property  of  the  empire.  Herein  he  observes, 

iC  It  is  with  nations  as  it  is  with  individuals  who  are  in  the  train 
of  acquiring  property.  At  first  the  progress  is  slow,  until  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  obtained,  after  which,  as  wealth  has  a  creative 
power  under  skilful  and  judicious  management,  the  accumulation 
becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  increasing  often  beyond  a  geome- 
trical ratio,  expanding  in  all  directions,  diffusing  its  influence 
wherever  talents  and  industry  prevail,  and  thereby  extending  the 
resources  by  which  riches  are  obtained,  by  communicating  the 
power  of  acquiring  it  to  thousands,  who  must  have  remained  with- 
out wealth  in  countries  less  opulent. 

"  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  there  will  be  found  a 
much  greater  number  of  individuals  possessing  wealth  than  in  any- 
other  country  in  Europe  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  there  are  more 
labourers  possessing  the  means  of  acquiring  riches  and  the  power 
of  communicating  aid  to  others  who  have  not  yet  acquired  it." 

The  estimates  which  are  annexed  to  this  interesting  chapter 
shew  that  the  value  of  the  landed  and  other  public  and  private 
property 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland "1 

Nine  Dependencies  in  Europe 

Seven    Colonies    and   Settlements  in  7 

North  America y 

Fourteen  Colonies,  and  Settlements  in  7 

the  West  Indies    \ 

Fourteen  conquered  Colonies  in  the 7 

»-.         West  Indies j 

Eight  Settlements  in  Africa 4,770,500 

Five  Settlements  and  Colonies  in  Asia  ...J        L        38,721,0,90 
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22,161,330 

46,575,360 

.. 

100,014,864 


to 


5,220;000 


The  Territory  in  India,  including  the  lands  in 
cultivation,  the  public  and  private  property 
computed  at    ' 

Making  a  total  of  the  estimated  value  of  the 
landed  and  public  and  private  property 
of  the  British  Empire  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world 


3,009,103,144 
>    1,072,427,751 
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The  author  deems  himself  justified  in  a  confident  hope,  that* 
On  the  strictest  examination,  the  aggregate  property  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  would  be  found  considerably  to  exceed  this  enormous 
sum. 

When  we  consider  that  this  prodigious  mass  of  capital  is 
every  hour  producing  and  increasing  by  accumulation  of  profits, 
and  that  the  whole,  under  the  protection  and  administration  of 
a  powerful  and  just  government,  is  pledged  for  the  security  of 
the  public  creditors,  whose  claims,  though  of  unparalleled 
amount,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  public  estate,  our  wonder  at 
the  creation  and  growth  of  the  debt  must  cease ;  the  facilities 
with  which  each  augmentation  to  it  has  been  made,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  extended  warfare,  will  no  longer  surprise 
us,  nor  shall  we  deem  it  strange,  that,  notwithstanding  the  im* 
mense  sums  which  are  continually  brought  into  the  stock -mar- 
ket, in  the  natural  circulation  of  property,  no  difficulty  has  hi- 
therto impeded  the  raising  of  any  loan  for  supplying  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state.  In  truth,  since  the  first  creation  of  public 
debt,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  rather  after  the  ac- 
cession of  King  William,  however  rapid  its  growth  has  been  in 
the  successive  wars  which  required  its  increase,  the  growth  of 
the  public  estate  has  beyond  calculation  been  more  rapid.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  at  the  present  instant  the  deduction  of 
the  whole  subsisting  debt,  at  it;;  highest  denomination,  being 
made  from  that  estate,  would  leave  the  remaining  mass  of  pro- 
perty wholly  unincumbered,  perhaps  of  ten  limes  the  value  of 
the  whole  public  and  private  property  of  the  empire  at  the  lime 
of  the  revolution.  Hence  we  deem  the  apprehensions  of  those 
who  doubt  the  stability  of  our  financial  system,  as  founded  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  which  they  speculate.  There 
are  many  who  question  its  principles,  and  reason  against  con- 
viction. Their  hope  is  to  create  the  evils  which  they  affect  to 
dread.  But  the  man  of  deep  thought,  no  less  than  the  patriot, 
reposes  m  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  so  long  as  the  state 
shall  endure,  with  uudoubting  confidence. 

The  third  chapter  is  an  estimate  of  the  new  property  annually 
created  in  the  empire  by  the  labour  of  the  people  employed  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  navigation,  fish- 
eries, and  other  branches  of  productive  industry. 

It  might  seem  fastidious  to  object  to  expressions  sanctioned 
by  authority  so  respectable  as  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  but  we 
think  the  words  new  property  are  here  misapplied,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  erroneously  call  the  tax  on  the  profits  of  property, 
a  tax  upon  property  itself.  Our  author  is  here  treating  of  the 
subject  matter  of  that  tax,  not  of  that  which  when  created  be- 
comes of  necessity  the  source  of  future  gain,  assuming  the  form 
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and  character  of  permanently  productive  capital,  which  might 
accurately  be  denominated  neiclij  created  property;  but  of  that 
which  is  the  annual  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the  country  employed 
upon  the  permanent  capital  already  consolidated,  a  small  por- 
tion only  of  which  (being  the  savings  of  a  few  persons)  becomes 
itself  productive  capital.  The  text  before  us  correctly  describes 
it  "  as  the  means  by  which  the  nation  subsists  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  source  from  which  revenues  are  obtained  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  .state." 

These  speculations  are  founded  on  presumption,  that  is  sup- 
posed to  approximate  nearly  to  truth,  and  sufficiently  so  for 
every  purpose  of  useful  discussion,  but  not  always  on  official 
documents. 

The  agricultural  labour  of  Great  Britain  giving  support  to 
5,500,000  of  the  population  (which  since  1811  is  supposed  to 
be  increased  to  18,000,000)  is  estimated  to  produce  in  value 
annually  £,%  1 6,8 17,624,  of  which 

i£.127,690,54«f  }  .  A   C  the  food  of  man, 

75,1 17,376  I  are  3UtCd  \   the  food  of  animals, 
14,009,707  J  L  consumed  in  manufactures  and 

for  miscellaneous  purposes* 

.£216,817,624* 

The  mines  and  minerals  of  the  British  isles  are  supposed  to 
produce  annually  9,000,000  in  value. 

The  manufactures  supporting  3,000,000  of  the  population, 
are  estimated  to  produce  ^  1 1 4,230,000  yearly,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  public  accounts,  including  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  £54,57 1,054  are  yearly  exported.  This  was  the  im- 
mense exportation  at  a  time  when  the  general  enemy  had  at- 
tempted to  exclude  us  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Who 
can  calculate  its  increase  when  the  universal  peace  shall  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  resuming  the  pursuits 
of  industry,  shall  advance  in  opulence,  and  become  more  libe- 
ral purchasers  and  more  extended  consumers? 

The  inland  trade  is  estimated  at  ^31,000,000,  and  is  said  to 
be  prosecuted  by  4,500,000  persons. 

"  This  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  consumers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  extends  to  the  whole  transmarine  possessions  of 
the  crown,  and  to  all  foreign  nations  with  whom  there  is  inter- 
course. The  first  is  conveyed  directly  to  the  consumers  by  tha- 
inland  traders  themselves,  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  tha 
merchants  or  exporters  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
crown,  and  to  foreign  countries. 

"  In  this  manner  inland  traders  acquire  riches ;  but  that  pro- 
portion of  it  which  is  not  druwn  from  the  colonial  possessions  and 
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from  foreign  exportation,  although  it  increases  the  property  of  the 
individual,  does  not  appear  to  augment  the  puhlic  wealth  of  the 
nation.  It  adds  however  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  state, 
through  the  medium  of  taxes  and  the  more  extended  division  of 
property,  which  operates  powerfully  in  augmenting  the  revenues 
of  the  state.'* 

Now  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  inland  trade  is 
here  exceedingly  under-rated,  and  much  as  we  respect  our 
author,  its  nature  and  its  advantages  he  seems  to  have  miscon- 
ceived. 

"  All  wholesale  trade,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  vol.  ii.  chap.  5.  "  all 
buying  in  order  to  sell  again  by  wholesale,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
different  sorts:  the  home  trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
and  the  carrying  trade.  The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchasing 
in  one  part  of  the  same  country  and  selling  in  another  the  produce 
of  the  industry  of  that  country.  It  comprehends  both  the  inland 
and  the  coasting  trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is 
employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption. 
The  carrying  trade  is  employed  in  transacting  the  commerce  of 
foreign  countries,  or  in  carrying  the  surplus  produce  of  one  to 
another.  The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one 
part  of  the  country  in  order  to  sell  in  another,  the  produce  of  the 
industry  of  that  country  generally  replaces  by  every  such  opera- 
tion two  distinct  capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agri- 
culture or  manufactures  of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  continue  that  employment.  When  it  sends  out  from  the 
residence  of  the  merchant  a  certain  value  of  commodities,  it  gene- 
rally brings  back  in  return  at  least  an  equal  value  of  other  com- 
modities. When  both  are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it 
necessarily  replaces  by  every  such  operation  two  distinct  capitals, 
which  had  both  been  employed  in  supporting  productive  labour, 
and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  support.  The  capital 
which  sends  Scotch  manufactures  to  London  and  brings  back 
English  corn  and  manufactures  to  Edinburgh,  necessarily  replaces 
by  every  such  operation  two  British  capitals,  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
The  capital  which  sends  British  goods  to  Portugal  and  brings  back 
Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain,  replaces  by  every  such  opera- 
tion onlv  one  British  capital;  the  other  is  a  Portuguese  one. 
Though  the  returns  therefore  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
ihoulu  be  as  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade,  (and  in  the  nature 
of  things  they  must  always  be  more  slow  and  more  uncertain)  the 
capital  employed  in  it  will  give  but  one  half  the  encouragement  to 
the  industry  or  productive  labour  of  the  country."    , 

And  again.  "  A  capital  employed  in  the  home  trade  will  some- 
times make  twelve  operations,  or  be  sent  out  and  returned  twelve 
times  before  a  capital  employed  in  the  fort ign  trade  of  consump- 
tion has  made  one.     If  the  capitals  are  equal,  therefore,  the  one 
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will  give  four  and  twenty  times  more  encouragement  and  support 
to  the  industry  of  the  country  than  the  other." 

Yet  Mr.  Colquhoun  tells  us  that  this  inland  trade  does  not 

itppear  to  augment  the  public  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  united  kingdom  is  deduced 
from  the  official  returns  of  the  year  181*,  which  afford  these 
splendid  results  : 

The  exports  were £73,725,603 

The  imports  were 60,4'24',876 

The  vessels  employed  were  28,06l  ships  of  the  burthen  of 
3,100,293  tons,  navigated  by  184,352  men.  This  immense 
trade,  (not  including  the  distinct  and  separate  trade  of  all  the 
foreign  dependencies,  both  of  the  crown  and  the  East  India 
Company)  is  supposed  to  give  employment  to  406,250  indivi- 
duals, and  to  yield  a  profit  of  o£4t>,373,748.  We  cannot  omit 
to  anticipate  the  observation  which  the  future  historian  and  po- 
litician will  make  on  this  prodigious  extent  of  our  commerce  at 
the  close  of  that  eventful  contest  which  lays  our  enemies  pros- 
trate before  us.  It  was  a  contest  in  which  all  Europe  had  ap- 
peared in  array  against  us,  for  the  sole  object  of  dissolving  our 
commercial  connections,  and  excluding  us  from  the  markets  of 
Europe.  The  hostile  jealousy  of  Europe  was  so  entirely  foiled 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  object,  that,  as  it  were  in  revenge 
for  the  injuries  it  had  suffered  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  at  last  a 
great  confederacy  was  formed  against  the  rash  projector  of  so 
hopeless  a  warfare,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  our  mighty 
arm,  terminated  in  his  destruction. 

The  coasting  trade,  our  great  nursery  for  seamen,  employs 
3070  vessels,  which  make  27,370  voyages,  convey  4,105,500 
tons  of  merchandize,  and  yield  a  profit  of  ^2,000,000  a  year, 
on  a  moderate  computation. 

Of  the  fisheries,  which  admit  of  incalculable  increase,  lh« 
present  profits  do  not  exceed  ^£2, 100,000. 

It  is  calculated  that  871  banks,  established  in  the  empire,  in- 
cluding as  well  the  great  national  corporations  as  those  of  the 
most  limited  credit,  employ  capital  to  the  amount  ot'^40, 7 00,000, 
yielding  direct  annual  profit  to  the  amount  of  .-£3,500,000. 

But  the  importance  of  the  system  of  banking,  extended  over 
the  whole  empire,  and  brought  to  almost  incredible  pei  faction, 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  direct  profits  of  those  embarked  m 
that  concern ;  they  are  to  be  regarded,  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, as  the  administrators  of  a  function  the  most  impor- 
tant that  can  be  imagined  in  political  economy,  the  organs  of 
public,  credit  and  the  regulators  of  the  credit  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
private  adventurers.     By  their  operations,  which  proceed  with 
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the  utmost  precision  and  rapidity,  and  with  an  effect  almost 
magical,  all  commercial  transactions,  both  of  the  utmost  mag- 
nitude and  of  the  lowest  denomination,  are  conducted,  between 
persons  at  the  most  distant  places,  and  respectively  unknown, 
with  a  facility  which  no  other  system  can  afford,  and  which  no 
other  country  now  perfectly  enjoys,  or  probably  ever  will  enjoy. 
By  their  proceedings,  all  the  energies  of  industry  and  specu- 
lation are  called  into  action,  and  the  means  of  reproduction  are 
almost  rendered  infinite.  Theirs  is  the  vast  machine  which 
gives  life  to  every  political  and  commercial  principle,  and  impels 
through  all  society  the  otherwise  stagnant  accumulations  of  pro- 
perty. While  their  vast  machinery  supplies  the  want,  nay  even 
appears  almost  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  a 
circulating  medium,  it  performs  what  all  the  bullion  of  the 
world  would  not  be  able  to  perform.  Every  day  the  bankers  in 
London  alone  pay  and  receive  to  the  amount  of  ££4,700,000. 
Ten  or  twenty  times  that  amount  would  be  required  to  make 
these  payments  in  specie  in  the  endless  variety  of  sums  into 
which  it  is  divided.  By  the  operation  of  banking,  these 
payments,  amounting  in  the  year  to  1 457  millions,  are  effected 
every  night  by  the  actual  exchange  of  about  £ '220,000  in  bank 
notes,  which  is  equal  to  all  the  differences  of  the  several  houses. 
The  incalculable  payments  of  the  whole  empire  are  accom- 
plished by  about  20  millions  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  circu- 
lating with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  imparting  their  velocity  to 
the  bills  of  private  credit,  which  are  current  only  as  they  are 
convertible  at  every  instant  into  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

Our  author  calculates  the  foreign  income  remitted  from  all 
parts  to  support  the  proprietors  residing  in  Great  Britain  at  five 
millions. 

His  recapitulation  of  all  the  calculations  of  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  empire,  or  as  he  terms  it,  the  new  property  annu- 
ally created,  is  for  the  year  1812,  including  the  conquests  given 
up  at  the  peace  of  1814  : 

The  United  Kingdom 4*30,521,872 

Dependencies  in  Europe    .5,818,000 

Dependencies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies        41,927,940 

Settlements  in  Africa 800,300 

Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Asia   6,194,230 

Possessions  of  the  East  India  Company    21 1,966,494 

£693,228,336 

We  highly  commend  this  first  attempt  (t  to  examine  minutely, 
by  the  rules  of  political  arithmetic,  the  various  component  parts 
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which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  British  empire."  Our  author 
has  toiled  in  a  field  which  was  before  unexplored.  Without 
supposing  that  the  labour  is  accomplished,  and  the  treasure  of 
knowledge,  which  was  there  concealed,  is  wholly  brought  to 
light,  we  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the  ingenuity  of  his  specu- 
lations, the  industry  with  which  he  has  pursued  them,  and  the 
value  of  his  important  discoveries. 

[7o  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


Art.  III.  A  Circumstantial  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in 
Russia,  embellished  with  Plans  of  the  Bailies  of  the  Moskwa 
and  Malo-jaroslavitz,  containing  a  faithful  Description  of 
the  affecting  and  interesting  Scenes,  of  which  the  Author 
was  an  Eye-witness.  By  Eugene  Labaume,  #c.  fyc. ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  Third  Edition,  considerably  im- 
proved.    8vo.     442  pp.      lis.  (Dd.     Leigh.     1815. 

oO  rapidly  has  our  imagination  been  hurried  through  a  succes- 
sion of  events  unexampled  in  the  records  of  the  world,  that 
the  two  last  years  of  our  existence  constitute  almost  an  age ;  to 
transactions  even  a  few  months  prior  to  this  momentous  period, 
we  look  back  as  to  the  deeds  of  former  days,  and  the  lively  im- 
pressions which  their  magnitude  then  made  upon  us,  are  now 
lost,  in  the  obscurity  of  general  remembrance.  To  the  first 
grand  link  in  this  tremendous  chain  we  are  therefore  happy  iu 
finding  our  attention  recalled  by  a  volume,  which  is  more  worthy 
of  its  subject  than  any  detail,  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
presented  ;  and  which  promises  to  preserve  fresh  in  our  memo- 
ries the  strange  and  eventful  history  of  that  bloody  and  disas- 
trous expedition,  to  which  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant  is  so  justly 
to  be  referred. 

If  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  on  the  Falkland 
Islands,  had  been  desirous  of  detailing  the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  army  of  Napoleon  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow, 
he  could  not  have  expressed  in  a  stronger  or  more  energetic 
manner  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  hardships  of  a  campaign. 
Indeed  before  such  an  event  had  taken  place,  in  looking  over 
those  three  pages  so  justly  celebrated  in  our  English  literature, 
we  could  not  divest  ourselves  of  that  incredulity  which  forbid 
us  to  believe  that  so  much  misery  could  really  exist  in  nature ; 
our  prejudice  also  in  favour  of  military  glory,  and  the  feeling  of 
humanity  itself,  both  concurred  to  bias  our  judgment,  and 
urged  us  to  charge  the  learned  Doctor  with  visionary  exagge- 
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ration,  rather  than  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  his 
observations.  Accustomed  from  our  infancy  to  admire  the 
deeds  of  valour,  we  looked  with  some  sort  of  respect,  or  some- 
times with  envy  on  those  brave  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  defence  of  their  respective  empires.  Ignorant  of 
the  hardships  of  a  campaign,,  we  considered  war  as  little  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and 
a  triumph.  Some,  indeed,  must  perish  in  the  most  successful 
held,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of  honour,  they  resign  their 
lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and  filled  with  their  country's 
glory,  smile  even  in  death. 

But  the  life  of  a  modem  soldier,  says  Johnson,  now  much 
to  our  purpose,  is  ill  represented  by  heroic  fiction.  War  has 
means  of  destruction  more  formidable  than  the  cannon,  and  the 
sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  thousands  that  perish  during  the 
course  of  a  campaign,  a  very  small  put  ever  feels  the  stroke  of 
an  enemy:  die  rest  languish  in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps 
and  putrefaction,  victims  of  hunger  and  cold,  pale,  torpid, 
spiritless,  and  s;  gasping  and  groaning,  unpitied   among 

men,  made  obdurate    h\  continuance  of  helpless    misery, 

and  are  at  last  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  with- 
out notice,  and  without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  en- 
campments and  unwholesome  stations,  bv  want  of  food,  and 
by  exposure  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  severest  weather, 
where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprize  impracticable,  fleets  are 
silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly  melted  away. 

The  book  which  now  lies  open  before  us  is  a  sad  illustration 
of  this  terrible  truth.  In  reviewing,  on  the  Nierrien,  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  followers  of  .Napoleon,  we  can  hardly 
recognize  the  soldiers  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  ever 
marched  to  a  conquest  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  attire,  and  in 
all  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  minute  appointments,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans,  full  of  ardour,  experience,  and  courage, 
and  devoted  to  a  chief  whom  a  long  course  of  uninterrupted 
victories  had  made  them  consider  as  invincible.  This  is  the 
event  which  Labaume  intends  to  relate.  It  was  the  first,  the 
only  irietrievable  step  that  hurled  Napoleon  from  the  throne. 

Our  author  was  one  of  the  actors  in  this  most  memorable 
campaign.  He  was  attached  to  the  engineers  of  the  fourth 
corps,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  army  of  Italy,  com- 
.>h,'ided  by  the  Prince  Viceroy  Eugene  Beauharnois,  and  of  this 
corps  especially,  he  speaks  during  the  whole  of  the  narrative. 
He  relates  that  only  which  he  has  seen.  A  witness  of  the 
greatest  disasters  that  ever  befel  a  great  nation,  a  spectator  and 
actor  in  every  scene  of  this  sad  and  memorable  expedition,  he 
presents  the  reader  with  no  fictitious  narrative,  artfully  arranged, 
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and  heightened  by  false  colouring:  but  from  him  we  learn,  that 
every  day  he  recorded  the  events  that  passed  around  him,  and 
that  he  now  simply  endeavours  to  communicate  the  impression 
Which  he  then  felt.  It  was  by  the  light  of  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow that  he  described  the  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  city. 
It  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Beresina  that  he  sketched  the  d 
cription  of  that  fatal  passage.  By  the  command  of  Prince 
Eugene  betook  on  the  spot  the  plans  of  the  battles  of  Moskwu, 
and  Malo-Jaroslavitz. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  what  difficulties  I  had  to 
surmount  in  the  progress  of  my  work.  Compelled,  like  my  com- 
panions in  arms,  to  struggle  with  the  most  urgent  necessities, 
pierced  by  the  cold,  tormented  with  hunger,  a  prey  to  every  ac- 
cumulated horror;  uncertain  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  whether  I 
should  see  its  setting  rays,  and  doubtful  at  night,  whether  I  should 
witness  the  morrow's  dawn ;  every  thought  'seemed  concentrated 
in  the  ardent  desire  to  live,  that  I  might  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
what  I  had  seen.  Animated  by  this  irresistible  feeling,  I  retraced, 
each  night,  the  events  of  the  day,  sitting  beside  a  wretched  fire, 
under  a  temperature  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  surrounded  by  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The 
knife  with  which  I  had  carved  1113'  scanty  morsel  of  horse-flesh, 
was  employed  in  cutting  a  raven's  quill,  and  a  little  gunpowder, 
mixed  with  some  melted  snow,  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  served 
me  for  ink  and  inkstand.' '     Preface,  p.  ix. 

In  the  whole  course  of  this  narrative  M.  Labaume  speaks 
of  Napoleon  with  moderation  and  reserve,  and  very  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  interesting  struggle  which  he  feels  between  the  in- 
dignation of  the  man,  and  the  reverence  to  his  general,  which, 
as  a  soldier,  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  his  paramount 
duty. 

"  Often,"  says  he,  "  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  indignation 
against  the  author  of  all  our  misfortunes.  But  the  respect  with 
which  his  former  Avell-earned  reputation  had  inspired  me,  and  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  victories  diat  I  had  witnessed,  and  in  the 
honours  of  which  I  had  shared,  compelled  me  to  speak  of  that 
conqueror  with  moderation  and  reserve." 

In  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  narrative,  M.  Labaume 
has  preserved  the  memory  of  different  anecdotes,  indeed  some 
of  them  must  unfortunately  happen  in  every  campaign,  and  our 
soldiers  may  relate  many  events  of  the  same  description,  which 
during  the  war  on  the  Peninsula,  happened  to  the  Spanish  ladies 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  our  camp,  or  were  flying  before  our 
troops  ;  to  the  English  women  who  were  following  their  hus- 
bands, who  having    loaded  themselves  with  the   spoils  of  the 
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dead  or  of  the  conquered,  lost  themselves  without  saving  their 
riches  ;  to  strangers,  who,  desirous  of  witnessing  the  tremen- 
dous sight  of  an  army  in  action,  increased  the  disorder  of  the 
retreat,  and  were  exposed  to  greater  inconveniences  than  the 
lowest  soldier;  to  the  wounded  v. ho  had  bean  left  on  the  field, 
and  who  were  stripped  long  before  they  were  dead  ;  to  stragglers 
vho  had  abandoned  their  ranks,  urged  either  by  the  love  of 
plunder,  or  overwhelmed  by  excess  of  fatigue.  The  fact  is, 
that  at  all  times  a  retreat  produces  the  g  eatest  disorder,  even 
in  a  well  disciplined  army  ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  plunder  and 
conflagration  of  a  conquered  city  cannot  be  understood  but  by 
those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  awful  catastrophe. 
In  tins  respect,  to  our  shame  and  sorrow,  we  must  confess  that 
all  nations  are  alike,  and  the  severe  but  necessary  measures 
which  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  con- 
strained to  adopt,  prove  that  even  the  English  were  not  an  ex- 
cept on  to  this  general  rule. 

However  before  we  enter  into  the  analysis  of  the  narrative, 
we  ought  to  inform  the  reader  that  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
translator  has  done  Ins  duty  ;  that  he  has  preserved  the  spirit  of 
the  original,  and  the  hdelity  of  the  meaning  ;  and  in  short  that 
he  lias  not  given  his  own  thoughts  mixed  with  those  of  M.  La- 
baunie.  We  consider  ourselves  so  much  the  more  justified  in 
taking  all  this  for  granted,  .since  more  than  once  we  have  met 
with  passages  that  would  have  shaken  even  the  credulity  of  an 
English  mob,  and  which  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  an  additional  and  foreign  ornament,  rather  than  forming 
a  part  of  the  original  design,  besides  the  appearance  of  their 
not  fitting  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  work,  we  could  not  by 
any  means  put  them  in  French,  without  destroying  the  ease  of 
the  narration,  and  without  perceiving  an  awkwardness  in  the 
turn  of  the  sentence,  which  altered  the  style  and  spoiled  the 
whole,  lint  not  having  been  able  to  consult  the  original  we 
will  rather  condemn  ouselves,  than  mistrust  our  unknown  trans- 
lator, who  has  enriched  our  language  with  this  interesting  produc- 
tion of  M.  Labaume. 

However,  by  way  of  justifying  ourselves,  we  must  observe, 
that  we  were  not  a  little  startled  at  the  title  page,  in  which  we 
are  told,  that  this  "  third  edition/'  is  "  considerably  im- 
proved." But  as  this  may  be  explained  in  many  ways,  and  may 
signify  not  only  a  proper  attention  bestowed  on  the  letter  press, 
but  also  unwarrantable  liberties  taken  with  the  work,  we  shall 
be  satisfied  should  all  this  considerable  improvement  extend  no 
further  than  the  goodness  of  the  paper  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
impression,  and  in  this  hope  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  Russia. 

M.  La- 
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M.  Labaume  opens  his  narrative  with  a  short  account  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  war.  This  is  certainly  the  worst  part  of 
the  book,  for  though  what  he  says  may  be  perfectly  true,  yet 
we  conceive  Buonaparte  to  have  had  other  objects  in  view,  be- 
sides the  ambition  of  atchieving  new  conquests,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  this  memorable  war.  That  his  ambition  mi^ht  have 
supplied  an  additional  incentive  to  his  other  motives,  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny  ;  but  yet  we  shall  be  justified  in  asserting,  that 
if  Russia  had  not  opposed  his  continental  system,  by  which  the 
ruin  of  this  country  was  to  have  been  effected,  Napoleon  would 
never  have  thought  of  his  romantic  expedition  to  Moscow.  Be 
it  as  it  will,  having  resolved  on  the  war  he  collected  an  im- 
mense force,  and  divided  the  whole  of  his  army  into  eight  corps 
of  infantry,  and  each  of  them  containing  at  least  three  divi- 
sions, and  one  body  of  cavalry.  To  these  were  joined  the  im- 
perial guards,  composed  or  about  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  three 
great  corps  of  cavalry,  under  the  name  of  reserve.  The  total 
of  his  forces  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
sixty  thousand  cavalry.  More  than  a  thousand  pieces  of  can- 
non, distributed  amongst  the  different  corps,  constituted  the 
artillery. 

The  Prince  of  Eekmuhl  had  long  commanded  the  five  divi- 
sions which  constituted  the  first  corps  of  the  army.  The  second 
was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Reggio.  The  third  to  the  Duke 
of  Elchingen.  The  fourth,  under  the  name  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  which  contained  the  royal  guards,  was  commanded 
by  the  Prince  Viceroy.  Prince  Poniatowski,  at  the  head  of 
his  Poles,  formed  the  fifth  corps.  The  Bavarians,  incorpo- 
rated with  the  sixth,  were  under  the  order  of  Count  St.  Cyr. 
The  Saxons  were  counted  as  the  seventh  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Regnier.  The  Westphaliaus,  under  the  order  of  their 
king,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  took  rank  in  the  army  as  the  eighth 
corps.  Only  a  skeleton  of  the  ninth  was  formed,  but  it  was  des- 
tined for  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  and  the  tenth  corps,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Tarentum,  was  composed  of  Prussians,  under 
General  Grawert,  and  included  no  French,  except  the  division 
of  General  Grandjean. 

The  Russian  army  was  divided  into  two  corps,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  first  and  second  army  of  the  west ;  the  one 
commanded  by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  the  other  by 
Prince  Bagration.  The  whole  of  them  was  subdivided  into  six 
divisions.  The  first,  twenty  thousand  strong,  and  commanded 
by  the  Prince  of  Wittgenstein,  occupied  Rossiena  and  Kc'ida- 
noit'i.  r\  he  second,  consisting  also  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  General  Bagawout,  guarded  Koziuo.  The  third,  twenty- 
four  thousand  strong,  under  General  Schomaloff,  was  posted  at 
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Ncw-Troki.  These  four  divisions,  together  with  the  guards* 
formed  the  first  army  of  the  zcest,  under  the  command  of  Toliy. 
The  second  army  comprised  the  fifth  corps,  amounting  to  forty 
thousand  men;  and  the  sixth,  which  was  called  that  of  Doeto- 
row,  consisted  of  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  second  army 
was  encamped  throughout  Wolhynia.  These  forces,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  lilt)  thousand  men,  were  soon 
augmented  by  the  army  of  Moldavia,  under  Prince  Kutusoff, 
who,  having  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  hastened  to.  the 
relief  of  his  country  ;  by  four  thousand  Cossacks,  under  the 
Hetmau  Platow;  and  by  the  seventh  corps,  organized  by  Ge- 
neral Markoff,  and  which  afterwards  acted  against  Warsaw, 
under  General  Tormasow. 

As  soon  as  the  pontoons,  under  the  orders  of  General  Eblc, 
arrived  on  the  Nusnfii,  Napoleon,  disguised  as  a  private  Polish 
soldier,  accompanied  by  Haxo,  the  general  of  the  engineers, 
visited  the  lines,  and  discovered  the  most  advantageous  point 
close  to  Kowno.  Here,  it  is  said,  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander bad  made  every  preparation  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
i<  men;  Ltit  ihat  at  the  moment  m  which  the  attack  was  to  be 
made,  General  Barclay,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
master,  entreated  him  not  to  combat  a  formidable  enemy, 
which  nothing  could  then  resist ;  adding  that  .Napoleon  should 
be  suffered  to  pass  like  a  torrent,  whilst  the  Russians  should 
keep  their  forces  unbroken,  to  be  employed  against  him  when 
famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season  had  thinned  his  ranks. 
M,  Labaume  is  not  inclined  -to  vouch  lor  the  authenticity  of 
this  anecdote,  aifti  though  we  have  heard  of  it  before,  we  are 
not  much  inclined  to  believe  it.  Our  readers  w  ill  soon  have  our 
reasons. 

Although,  the  French,  }n  their  nwch,  met  with  almost  in- 
credible difficulties,  yet  the  soldiers,  inflamed  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
quest, submitted  without  murmuring  to  all  hardships,  and 
cherished  illusions  which  were  but  too  soon  destroyed. 

"  In  effect  our  short  stay  at  Pilony,  during  which  the  rain 
beat  tempestuously,  was  marked  by  such  extraordinary  disasters, 
that  any  man,  without  being  superstitious,  would  have  regarded 
them  as  presages  of  our  future  misfortunes.  In  this  wretched  vil- 
lage, the  Viceroy  himself  had  no  house  to  shelter  him ;  we  were 
heaped  upon  one  another  under  some  wretched  sheds,  or  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  An  extreme  scarcity  made 
us  anticipate  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
overwhelmed  both  men  and  horses.  The  first  escaped,  but  the 
badness  of  the  roads  completed  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 
They  were  soon  dropping  by  hundreds  in  the  environs  of  Pilonyr. 
The  road  was  covered  with  dead  horses,  overturned  waggons  and 
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scattered  baggage.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July  that  we  suffereS 
thus  from  cold,  and  rain,  and  hunger.  The  eiTects  of  the  storm 
svere  widely  felt.  It  was  said  that  a  thunderbolt  fell  on  the  bivouac 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard  at  Zismori,  and  destroyed  many 
persons.  So  many  calamities  excited  witliin  us  sad  forebodings 
of  the  future,  and  every  one  began  to  dread  the  event  of  an  enter- 
prise, the  commencement  of  which  was  so  disastrous;  but  the  sun 
re-appeared  on  the  horizon,  the  clouds  dispersed,  our  fears  were 
scattered  with  them,  and  from  that  moment  we  thought  that  the 
fine  season  would  last  for  ever."     P.  31. 

The  very  same  happened  at  Troki,  a  delightful  village,  where 
the  troops  had  hoped  for  some  refreshment,  but  were  sadly 
disappointed  in  their  hopes.  In  their  flight  the  Russians  had 
deprived  their  houses  of  furniture,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
Jews,  which  were  disgustingly  dirty,  had  been  pillaged  by  the 
soldiers.  They  had  not  even  straw  to  sleep  upon,  and  the  fo- 
rage for  the  horses  was  procured  from  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
leagues.  In  passing  through  Wilna,  Napoleon  did  not  fail  to 
employ  all  the  resources  he  had  to  secure  Ins  conquest.  lie 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  the  most  magnificent 
promises,  and  obtained  from  them  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The 
nobles  also  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in 
promoting  the  views  of  the  conqueror.  They  hoped  to  ensure 
the  independence  of  Poland,  and  the  sight  of  the  Polish  stan- 
dard floating  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dukes  of 
Lithuania,  by  reminding  them  of  their  former  greatness,  made 
them  all  wish  to  march  under  the  same  banners.  In  this  way 
the  projects  of  Napoleon  caused  a  considerable  sensation  in  the 
pjty  where  he  commanded,  and  in  order  to  impose  on  the  country 
at  large,  he  endeavoured  to  astonish  the  vulgar. 

"  He  spoke,"  observes  our  author  "  with  equal  fluency,  and 
at  the  same  audience,  of  the  public  spectacles,  and  of  religion. 
of  war,  and  of  the  arts.  He  was  seen  on  horseback,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  ;  and  after  having  superintended  the  erection  of 
some  new  bridge,  or  fortification,  he  immediately  entered  his  ca- 
binet, and  shewed  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  complicated 
schemes  of  politics  and  finance  ;  and  often  he  affected  to  assist  at 
a  ball  or  a  concert,  on  the  eve  of  the  most  important  battle." 

On  their  march  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Beresina,  the  French 
found  the  roads  so  impracticable,  that  the  cavalry  of  the  royal 
guard  was  obliged  to  pursue  a  different  route.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, says  M.  Labaume,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  on  this  road,  which  was  entirely 
formed  of  the  trunks  of  fir  trees,  placed  on  the  marshy  ground. 
The  horses,  in  passing   over   these  pieces  of  wood,  frequently 
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trod  between  them,  and  falling,  in  this  situation,  inevitably  broke 
their  legs.  If,  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  we  turned  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  we  were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  morasses  from 
which  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape. 

During  their  march  the  French  saw  nothing  of  the  Russians, 
who,  with  little  or  no  resistance,  sometimes  retreated  and 
sometimes  fieri  ai  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy,  always  destroy- 
ing whatever  they  left  behind,  and  without  sparing  houses,  vil- 
lages, and  towns  ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  25th  of  July  that 
ISapoleon  succeeded  to  bring  idem  to  an  action,  but  not  with- 
out a  ruse  de -iuerre.  Having  called  their  attention  to  a  false 
point,  he,  at  the  head  of  the  Bavarians,  overtook  them  near 
Ost/o'uiio,  where  a  vigorous  engagement  commenced,  and  the 
Russians  were  defeated,  leaving  behind  them  a  vast  number  of 
dead,  with  twenty  pieces  ot  cannon. 

When  the  French  approached  the  Dwina  the  Russians  seemed 
inclined  to  dispute  with  them  the  passage  of  this  river  ;  and  whilst 
they  were  endeavouring  to  construct  a  bridge,  the  Bavarians, 
through  a  ford,  effected  their  passage,  and  in  sight  of  the  whole 
French  army,  attacked  the  enemy.  The  Russians  fled,  and  at 
this  moment  Napoleon  arrived  ;  he  proceeded  immediately  to 
that  part  where  they  were  erecting  the  bridge,  and  "  in  a  dry 
and  sarcastic  manner  he  blamed  its  construction,"  which,  our 
author  observes,  *f  was  certainly  very  defective;"  and  having 
joined  the  Bavarians,  he  went  with  them  in  search  of  the  Rus- 
sians. This  brought  on  the  affair  of  II  itepsk,  where  the  Rus- 
sians, though  they  fought  most  desperately,  were  equally  beaten  ; 
and  on  account  of  deep  ravines  and  impenetrable  thickets,  their 
detachments  had  time  to  rejoin  the  corps  from  which  they  had 
been  detached. 

"  The  success  of  the  combat  was  certain ;  but  we  dared  not 
venture  to  cross  the  extensive  forest  before  us,  on  the  other  side 
pf  which  were  the  hills  of  Witepsk,  where  we  knew  the  whole 
"Russian  forces  were  encamped.  While  we  were  deliberating  on 
the  means  of  effecting  that  important  passage,  we  heard  a  great 
tumult  behind  us.  No  one  could  guess  the  cause,  and  uneasiness 
was  added  to  our  curiosity  ;  but  when  Ave  perceived  Napoleon  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  suite,  our  fears  were  dissipated  ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  his  presence  always  excited,  made  us  hope  that 
he  would  add  to  the  glory  of  that  eventful  day.  The  King  of 
Naples  and  the  Prince  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  informed  him 
of  the  event  of  the  engagement,  and  the  measures  which  they  had 
since  adopted.  But  Napoleon,  desirous  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance,  quickly  proceeded  to  the  most 
advanced  posts  of  our  line,  and  ascending  an  eminence,  attentively 
viewed  the  position  of  the  cnemv.  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

His 
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His  eye  penetrated  into  the  Russian  camp.  He  guessed  their 
plans,  and  immediately  ordered  new  dispositions,  which  being  exe- 
cuted with  precision  and  rapidity,  the  army  was  soon  in  the  middle 
of  the  forest.  We  followed  at  a  quick  pace,  and  reached  the  hills 
of  Witepsk  as  the  day  began  to  close."     P.  68. 

Another  engagement,  with  the  same  success,  took  place  at 
Veliz,  and  the  Count  de  Tolly  was  obliged,  in  the  night,  to  eva- 
cuate again  his  position. 

"  The  cavalry  had  been  ordered  to  continue  their  march,  and 
we  soon  heard  that  they  had  overtaken  the  Russian  army.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  immediately  followed,  and  speedily  came  in 
sight  of  and  overtook  the  enemy.  The  cossacks,  who  formed  the 
rear-guard,  retreated  on  the  advance  of  our  artillery,  and  only 
halted  to  fire  a  few  cannon-shot,  whenever  they  found  a  favourable 
opportunity.  They  continued  manoeuvring  till  they  were  beyond 
Aghaponovchtchina,  where  our  corps  and  the  cavalry  were  en- 
camped. Near  this  village,  on  an  eminence  towards  the  left,  was 
a  wretched  chateau  built  of  wood,  where  the  Emperor  (who,  being 
informed  that  we  had  overtaken  the  Russians,  immediately  left 
Witepsk  to  join  us)  established  his  quarters. 

ii  Never  did  a  bivouac  "present  a  more  military  appearance  than 
ours  at  Aghaponovchtchina.  Napoleon,  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
the  Prince  were  in  one  tent.  The  generals,  placed  in  miserable 
huts  which  their  soldiers  had  hastily  constructed,  were  encamped 
with  their  officers  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  the  miry  water  of  which 
was  preserved  with  the  greatest  care.  During  the  three  days  that 
we  had  been  on  the  field  of  battle,  water  and  roots  had 
constituted  our  only  nourishment.  But  victory  inspired  us  with 
spirits  and  with  strength,  and  rendered  us  insensible  to  ever)'-  pri- 
vation. Our  divisions  were  encamped  on  the  eminences  which  sur- 
rounded the  chateau,  and  the  enemy  could  see  our  numerous  fires, 
the  brilliant  light  of  which  dissipated  the  obscurity  of  the  night.'* 
P.  76. 

In  all  these  affairs  the  loss  of  the  Russians  was  immense  ; 
the  Duke  of  Reggio  alone  having  obtained  over  the  Prince  Witt- 
genstein a  victory,  near  Drissa,  where  he  lost  three  thousand 
men,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  "  Pursuing  the  scattered 
troops,  on  the  road  to  Sebei,"  observes  M.  Labaume,  "  we 
counted  two  thousand  dead." 

This  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  battle  of  Smolensko,  where 
the  Russians  maintained  themselves  with  the  greatest  obstinacy, 
as  Alexander,  when  he  quitted  the  army,  had  recommended 
them  to  give  battle  in  order  to  save  Smolensko.  This  town  is 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  with  battlements  of  eight  thou- 
sand yards  in  circumference,  ten  feet  thick,  and  twenty-five 
high,  and  at  certain  distances  is  flanked  with  enormous  towers, 
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in  the  form  of  bastions,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  mounted 
with  heavy  pieces  of  cannon.  The  garrison  consisted  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  the  re6t  of  the  army  was  in  reserve  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  communicating  by  means  of  bridges 
constructed  below  the  town.  Napoleon  having  made  the  Rus- 
sians believe  that  lie  should  attack  the  town  by  the  right  bank  of 
the  Borysthenes,  drew  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  point, 
while,  by  an  mux;  -set!  manoeuvre",  lie  caused  on  a  sudden  the 
whole  army  to  pass  to  the  opposite  side.  After  three  days 
fighting,  Davoust  having  taken  possession  of  the  covered-way, 
and  Ney  having  Ion  ed  the  mtrenchment  of  the  Russians,  Ge- 
neral He  Tolls,  fearing  an  assault,  reinforced  the  town  with  two 
new  divisions,  and  two  more  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  guard. 
The  battle  continued  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  soon  after 
the  euning  had  commenced  thick  columns  of  smoke  were 
seen  to  rise  from  it  quarters,  "  and  the  Russians  having 

set  fire  to  the  town  abandoned  its  ruins  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning."  At  two  the  French  grenadiers  mounted  the  breach, 
and  to  their  gnat  surp  und  the  place  evacuated,  and  every 

street  and  i:\cry  square  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  Russian 
dead  or  dying. 


■o" 


"  The  next  day  (Aug.  19)  we  entered  Smplensko  by  the  suburb 
that  is  built  along  tin-  hank  of  the  river.  In  every  direction  we 
marched  over  scattered  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  Palaces  yet  burn- 
ing offered  to  our  sight  only  walls  half  destroyed  by  the  flames, 
and,  thick  among  the  fragments  were  the  blackened  carcasses  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants  whom  the  fire  had  consumed.  The  few 
houses  that  remained  were  complete]}'  filled  by  the  soldiery,  while 
at  the  door  stood  the  miserable  proprietor  without  an  asylum,  de- 
ploring the  death  of  his  children,  and  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  The 
churches  alone  afforded  some  consolation  to  the  unhappy  victims 
who  had  no  other  shelter.  The  cathedral,  celebrated  through  Eu- 
rope, and  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Russians,  became  the 
refuge  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  had  escaped  the  flames.  In 
this  church  and  round  its  altars,  were  seen  whole  families  extended 
on  the  ground.  In  one  place  was  an  old  man  just  expiring,  and 
casting  a  look  on  the  image  oi'  the  saint  whom  he  had  all  his  life 
invoked  ;  in  another  an  infant  whose  feeble  cries  the  mother,  worn 
down  with  grief,  was  endeavouring  to  hush :  and  while  she  pre- 
sented it  with  the  breast,  her  tears  dropped  fast  upon  it. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  desolation  the  passage  of  an  army  into 
the  interior  of  the  town  formed  a  striking  contrast.  On  one  side 
was  seen  the  abject  submission  of  the  conquered — on  the  other 
the  pride  attendant  upon  victor}' ;  the  former  had  lost  their  all — 
the  latter,  rich  with  spoil,  and  ignorant  of  defeat,  marched 
proudly  on  to  the  sound  of  warlike  music,  inspiring  the  unhappy 
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remains  of  a  vanquished  population  with  mingled  fear  and  admira- 
tion."    P.  98. 

This  defeat  appears  to  have  panic-struck  the  Russians,  they 
retreated  faster  than  the  cavalry,  under  the  King  of  Naples, 
could  pursue  them,  and  such  was  their  dismay  tint  in  their  re- 
treat they  overlooked  or  neglected  the  important  position  of 
Porietsck  near  the  post-road  to  Petersburg!),  in  which,  had 
they  made  a  stand,  they  would  have  considerably  retarded  the 
march  of  the  French,  cut-off  the  principal  road  to  Moscow,  and 
obliged  the  French  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  town, 
which  this  position  completely  commanded.  These  advantages, 
which  the  centre  of  the  army  had  obtained,  soon  spread  through 
the  whole  line  of  their  operations.  General  St.  Cvr  gained 
some  fresh  and  important  victories  on  the  Prince  of  Wittgen- 
stein :  Nevand  Murat,  for  two  days,  forced  Tolly  from  his  po- 
sitions, and  at  last  made  him  fly  towards  Moscow,  leaving  the 
ground  covered  with  dead.  This  happened  near  J  alontind,  on 
a  very  strong  position,  which  the  Russians  regarded  as  impreg- 
nable, from  the  defeats  which  the  Poles  had  uniformly  sus- 
tained in  this  place  in  their  ancient  wars.  Thence  the  Rus- 
sians having  connected  the  idea  of  superstition  with  this1  plain, 
had  given  it  the  title  of  sacred  fields.  This  victory  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  French.  It  enabled  them  more 
effectually  to  annoy  the  Russians  in  their  retreat,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  all  their  baggage  and  waggons  with  the  wounded 
from  Smolensko,  the  evacuation  of  which  had  been  protected 
by  the  rear-guard ;  so  that  Napoleon  distributed  rewards  on  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  regiments  which  had  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

Here  M.  Labaume  makes  some  very  sensible  reflections  on 
the  situation  of  the  French,  and  on  the  plan  which  Napoleon 
ought  to  have  pursued  : 

"  It  had  hitherto  been  believed,  that  Napoleon,  desirous  only 
to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  would  terminate  his  eon- 
quests  by  the  capture  of  the  two  towns  of  Witepsk  and  Smolenske, 
which  by  their  position  completely  defended  the  narrow  passage 
comprised  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina.  Every  one  con- 
sidered these  towns  as  our  destined  winter-quarters,  and  if  instead 
of  madly  pushing  forward  he  had  closed  this  campaign  with 
the  capture  of  Riga,  the  fortifying  df  Witepsk  and  Smolensko, 
and,  more  particularly,  the  organization  of  Poland,  the  whole  of 
which  he  had  now  conquered,  Napoleon  would  doubtless  in  the 
following  spring  have  compelled  the  Russians  either  to  subscribe  to 
his  conditions,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  the  almost  certain  destruction 
both  of  Moscow  and  of  Petersburgh,  since  the  French  army  was 
then  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  of  these  cities.  But  instead 
©f  adopting  so  wise  a  plan,  this  warrior,  recollecting  the  fortunate 
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issue  of  his  late  campaigns,  in  which  he  had  always  dictated  pcaco 
in  the  very  palace  of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  conquered, 
was  dazzled  by  the  eclat  of  his  former  treaties.  The  remembrance 
of  his  former  glory  so  infatuated  him,  that  he  disdained  the  coun- 
sels of  prudence,  and  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred  leagues  from 
France,  with  worn-out  horses,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  maga- 
zines, or  hospitals,  ventured  upon  the  desert  road  of  Moscow.  As 
a  last  proof  of  his  imprudence,  he  left  in  his  rear  a  Russian  army 
cantoned  in  Moldavia,  and  which  was  ready  to  march  against  us 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  already  been 
concluded  with  the  Porte."     P.  107. 

These  reflections  are  just,  and  the  plan  which  he  recommends 
was  undoubtedly  the  safest,  although  we  do  not  think  that  the 
mere  marching  to  Moscow  could  have  produced  any  real  de- 
triment to  the  affairs  of  Napoleon,  especially  as  he  had  left 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  Austrians, 
to  oppose  this  army  of  Wolhynia.  For  this  reason,  however, 
hazardous  as  the  inarch  to  Moscow  may  appear  at  the  first 
sight,  it  could  not  by  itself  produce  the  consequences  which 
afterwards  befel  the  French.  Other  circumstances  were  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  this  desired  effect ;  and  to  them  we  shall  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  at  the  proper  time. 

About  this  time  General  Kutusoff,  the  renowned  conqueror 
of  the  Ottoman  power,  arrived  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Russian  army. 

"  This  general,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Moscovites  as  the 
hope  of  their  country,  arrived  at  Czarevo-Sai'miche  (29th  August), 
The  officers  and  soldiers  hailed  as  their  chief  this  venerable  war- 
rior, already  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Russia ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ghiat  informed  us  that  the  sight  of  him  had  inspired 
the  whole  army  with  hope  and  joy.  In  fact,  he  had  scarcely 
arrived,  when  he  announced  that  the  Russian  army  would  re- 
treat no  further.  That  he  might  better  defend  Moscow,  within 
four  days'  march  of  which  we  were  now  arrived,  he  chose  a 
strong  position  between  Ghiat  and  Maja'isk,  where  he  could  ad- 
vantageously await  one  of  those  decisive  battles  which  often  de- 
termine the  fate  of  empires.  Each  party  was  sanguine  in  its  ex- 
pectation of  victory.  The  Muscovites  contended  for  their  coun- 
try, their  homes  and  their  children.  Our  soldiers,  accustomed  to 
conquer,  and  tilled  with  those  grand  and  heroic  ideas  which  con- 
tinued success  naturally  inspires,  eagerly  demanded  the  fight ;  and 
such  is  the  superiority  which  courage  gives  over  mere  numbers, 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  we  busily  calculated  the  fruits  of  our 
approaching  victory."     P.  129. 

From  this  time  the  Russians  began  to  act  with  greater  spirit/ 
and  practise  every  ruse  (It  guerre,  by  which  they  might  discover 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  French,  without,  however,  desisting  from 
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the  custom  of  laying  waste  the  country  and  setting  fire  to 
the  villages  they  abandoned,  and  the  French  very  soon  had  oc- 
casion to  experience  the  truth  of  these  observations.  Napoleon 
having  advanced  beyond  Sbridneva,  the  fourth  corps,  to  join 
him,  was  obliged  to  cross  an  immense  ravine,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  the  Russians  had  established  some  batteries,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement,  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
day.  Some  detachments  having  been  sent  to  attack  them,  the 
Cossacks  rushed  from  the  wood,  crying  u  hurra,"  a  cry  since 
become  too  celebrated.  The  fourth  corps,  however,  having 
passed  the  ravine,  effected  their  junction  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  grand  army,  commanded  by  the  King  of  Naples. 
They  distinguished  him  from  alar  by  his  white  plume,  as  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  of  his  troops,  animating  them  to  the  combat 
by  his  own  example. 

The  Russians,   though   obliged  to  fall  back  with  great  loss, 
intending  still  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the'  French,  had  devas- 
tated,   in   the  most   frightful  manner,    all  the   plain  in    which 
they  were  forced  to  encamp.     The  corn,  though  yet  green,  had 
been  cut,  the  woods  destroyed,  and  the  villages  burnt,  so  that 
they  found  no  food  for  their  horses,  nor  shelter  for  themselves. 
About   the  middle  of  the  day  Napoleon  joined  his  advanced 
guard,  and  took  his  station  on  an  eminence,  whence  he  could 
easily  command  the  whole  camp  -of  the   enemy.     After  having 
long  and   attentively  regarded  their  position,  and  carefully  ob- 
served all  the  adjacent  country,   he  began   to  hum  some  insigni- 
ficant tune.     He  then   conversed  a  moment  with  the  Viceroy, 
and  mounting  his    horse,    he  went   to   consult  the   Prince  of 
Eckmuhl. 

•  "  The  Russians  had  a  redoubt  towards  the  right  extremity  of 
our  army,  whose  destructive  fire  carried  consternation  through  the 
ranks.  They  had  constructed  it  to  fortify  their  left  wing,  which 
was  the  weakest  part  of  their  intrenched  camp.  Napoleon  under- 
stood this,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  that  redoubt.  The 
honour  of  the  aftair  was  confided  to  Compan's  division  (fourth  di- 
vision, first  corps),  and  these  gallant  men  advanced  to  the  attack 
with  an  intrepidity,  which  ensured  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
In  the  meantime,  Prince  Poniatowski  manoeuvred  on  our  right  with 
his  cavalry,  to  turn  the  enemy's  position ;  and  when  he  was  at  a 
proper  distance,  Compan's  division  attacked  the  redoubt,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it  after  an  hour's  fighting.  The  Russians  com- 
pletely routed,  abandoned  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  retreating 
in  disorder  towards  the  principal  eminence,  rejoined  the  centre  of 
the  army. 

"  The  division  of  Compans,  in  proving  itself  worthy  of  the  bril- 
liant enterprise  with  which  it  was  intrusted,  purchased  that  honour 
with  considerable  loss.     The  acquisition  of  this  important  position 

cost 
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cost  us  the  lives  of  1,200  of  our  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  re- 
mained dead  in  the  intrenchments  which  they  had  so  gloriously  car- 
ried. As  Napoleon  was  on  the  following  morning  reviewing  the  61st 
regiment,  which  had  suffered  most,  he  asked  the  colonel  what  he 
had  done  with  one  of  his  hattalions.  '  Sire,'  replied  he,  '  it  is  in 
the  redoubt.' 

"  The  possession  of  the  redouht  did  not  in  the  least  determine 
the  success  of  the  battle.  Before  the  general  engagement  began, 
Napoleon  wished  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians.  They  had 
foreseen  this  manoeuvre,  and  had  placed  the  whole  of  the  corps  of 
Tutsckkoff  (the  third)  and  the  militia  of  Moscow  in  ambuscade 
behind  the  thick  underwood  which  covered  the  extremity  of  their 
left :  while  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  corps  formed  two  lines  of  infantry 
in  the  rear,  protected  by  the  works  which  connected  this  grand 
redoubt  with  the  wood.  Our  brave  light  troops  recommenced 
the  attack  with  redoubled  vigour;  and  although  the  day  was  nearly 
closed,  the  fire,  on  both  sides  continued  with  equal  fury.  At  the 
same  time,  several  villages  on  fire  to  the  right  spread  around  a 
frightful  glare.  The  cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the  flames 
which  were  vomited  from  a  thousand  brazen  mouths,  and  which 
carried  even,  whefe  desolation  and  death,  completed  the  horror 
of  the  scene.  Our  corps,  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  received  with 
intrepidity  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  coolly  closed  the  ranks,  as 
isoon  as  a  cannon-bail  had  laid  any  of  our  comrades  low. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  night  becoming  more  obscure  abated 
the  fire  without  abating  our  ardour;  and  our  soldiers,  uncertain  of 
their  aim,  reserved  their  strength  and  their  ammunition  for  the 
morrow.  Scarcely  had  we  ceased  firing,  when  the  Russians,  whose 
camp  resembled  a  vast  amphitheatre,  lighted  innumerable  fires. 
The  whole  of  their  camp  was  one  uninterrupted  blaze  of  light* 
which,  while  it  presented  a  grand  and  sublime  appearance, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  our  bivouac,  where  the  soldiers, 
unable  to  procure  wood,  reposed  in  utter  darkness,  and  heard  no 
sound  but  the  groans  of  the  wounded."     P.  128. 

These  affairs  have  led  to  the  celebrated  battle,  to  which  the 
French  have  given  the  name  of  Moskwa,  and  the  Russians  of 
Borodino.  They  considered  their  position  so  strong  that  Prince 
Kiitusoff  thus  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  "  The  posi- 
tion which  I  have  chosen  in  the  village  of  .Borodino,  is  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  found  in  a  flat  country.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  French  would  attack  us  in  this  position."  The  French 
attacked  them,  but  the  Russians  were  defeated.  Towards  the 
evening  of  the  day,  previous  to  the  battle,  Napoleon  sent  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  chiefs  of  the  corps,  with  orders  not  to  read  \i 
till  next  day,  should  they  come  to  an  action.  He  was  still  afraid 
that  the  Russians  would  decline  the  battle,  and  would  again  acl 
as  they  had  dune  at  Witepsk  and  Yalontina. 

"  Here? 
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"  Here,  however,  our  rapid  marches,  and  the  distance  of  our 
reserves,  had  equalized  *  the  forces  of  the  opposite  parties,  and 
the  Russians  were  forced  to  come  to  action,  if  they  would  save 
Moscow,  from  which  we  were  distant  only  26  leagues.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  fatigue  of  our  soldiers,  and  the  exhaustion  of  our 
horses,  seemed  to  promise  to  the  Russians  an  easy  victory.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  were  well  assured  that  we  must  either  conquer 
or  perish,  and  this  idea  inspired  us  with  such  courage,  that  in  spite 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Russian  army,  and  their  impregnable  in- 
trenchments,  we  regarded  our  entrance  into  Moscow  as  certain  and 
near  at  hand. 

"  Although,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  felt  the  want  of  sleep, 
there  were  many  among  us  so  enamoured  of  glory,  and  so  flushed 
with  the  hope  of  the  morrow's  success,  that  they  were  absolutely 
incapable  of  repose.  As  they  passed  the  wakeful  hours,  and  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  midnight  stole  upon  them,  while  the  fires 
of  the  sleeping  soldiers,  now  almost  extinct,  threw  their  last  rays 
of  light  over  the  heaps  of  arms  piled  around,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  profound  meditation.  They  reflected  on  the  wonderful 
events  of  our  strange  expedition  ;  they  mused  on  the  result  of  a 
battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  two  powerful  empires ;  they 
compared  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  the  tumult  of  the  morrow: 
they  fancied  that  Death  was  now  hovering  over  their  crowded  ranks, 
but  total  darkness  prevented  them  from  distinguishing  who  would 
be  the  unhappy  victims.  They  then  thought  of  their  parents, 
their  country ;  and  the  uncertainty  whether  they  should  ever  see 
these  beloved  objects  again,  plunged  them  into  the  deepest  me- 
lancholy. But  suddenly,  before  day-break,  the  beat  of  the  drum 
was  heard,  the  officers  cried  to  arms,  the  men  eagerly  rushed  to 
their  different  stations,  and  all,  in  order  for  battle,  awaited  the 
signal  for  action.  The  colonels,  placing  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  their  regiments,  ordered  the  trumpet  to  sound,  and  every 
captain,  surrounded  by  his  company,  read  aloud  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — 

"  '  Soldiers, 

"  *  This  is  the  battle  so  much  desired  by  you  !  The  victor}'  de- 
pends on  yourselves.  It  is  now  necessary  to  us.  It  will  give  us 
abundance  of  good  winter-quarters,  and  a  prompt  return  to  our 
country !  Behave  as  at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Witepsk,  at 
Smolensko,  and  let  the  latest  posterity  recount  with  pride  your 
conduct  on  this  day ;  and  let  them  say  of  you, — '  He  was  at  the 
great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow.' 

"  Every  one  was  penetrated  with  the  truths  contained  in  these 
energetic  words,  and  replied  to  them  by  reiterated  acclamations. 
Some  were  animated  by  the  love  of  glory,  others  flattered  by  the 
hope  of  reward,  but  all  were  convinced,  that  imperious  necessity 

*  "  Each  army  consisted  of  120,  or  130,000  men." 

T  compelled 
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compelled  us  to  conquer  or  to  die.  To  the  sentiment  of  self-pre- 
servation, were  added  ideas  of  duty  and  of  valour.  Every  heart 
was  animated,  every  breast  proudly  swelled,  and  each  flattered 
himself  that  this  important  day  might  place  him  in  the  rank  of 
those  privileged  men,  who  were  born  to  excite  the  envy  of  their 
cotemporaries,  and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

"  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  army,  when  a  radiant  sun, 
bursting  from  the  thickest  fog,  shone  on  many  of  us  for  the  last 
time.  It  is  reported,  that  at  this  sight,  Napoleon  exclaimed  to 
those  around  him,  *  Behold  the  sun  ot  Austerlitz.'  "     P.  133. 

The  Russians  having  placed  many  batteries  on  the  heights 
which  they  occupied,  for  some  time  caused  a  dreadful  havoc 
amongst  the  French.  But  this  position  being  carried,  the 
guns,  to  whose  destructive  tire  the  French  had  been  exposed 
during  the  attack,  were  turned  against  the  enemy,  and  "  the 
battle  was  lost  to  the  Russians,  when  they  imagined  it  had 
just  begun" 

"  In  this  extremity,''  M.  Labaume  observes,  "  Prince  Kutu- 
soff  saw  that  every  thing  was  lost,  yet  determined  to  make  one 
effort  more,  and  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  service  of  half  a  century,  he  renewed  the  combat,  and  at- 
tacked with  all  his  forces  the  strong  positions  which  he  had  just 
lost.  Three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  now  arranged  on  these 
heights,  spread  devastation  and  death  among  his  ranks,  and  his 
disheartened  soldiers  perished  at  the  feet  of  those  ramparts  which 
they  had  themselves  raised,  and  which  they  regarded  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Moscow,  their  venerable  and  sacred  city."     P.  137. 

The  Russian  gencnil  having  concentrated  all  his  forces,  at- 
tacked the  centre  of  the  French,  but  this  movement,  so  admi- 
rably calculated  to  give  him  the  victory,  became  useless  by  the 
loss  of  no  less  than  two  hours,  dining  which  the  Russians,  ex- 
posed to  a  tire  of  grape-shot,  neither  dared  to  advance  nor  were 
willing  to  recede.     This  uncertainty  took  victory  from  them. 

"  The  Viceroy  seized  this  decisive  moment,  and,  flying  to  the 
right,  ordered  a  simultaneous  attack  ol*  the  grand  redoubt  by  the 
first,  third,  and  fourteenth  divisions.  Having  arranged  all  three 
in  order  of  battle,  the  troops  advanced  with  cool  intrepidity.  They 
approached  the  very  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  when  a  sudden 
discharge  of  grape-shot  from  the  whole  of  the  Russian  artillery 
spread  destruction  and  consternation  through  our  ranks.  Our 
troops  were  staggered  at  this  fatal  reception  ;  but  the  Prince  knew 
how  to  animate  their  courage  by  calling  to  the  recollection  of 
each  regiment  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  formerly  covered 
itself  with  glory.  To  one  he  said,  c  Preserve  that  valour  which 
has  gained  you  the  title  of  Invincible ;'  to  another,  *  Remember, 
your  reputation  depends  on  this  day  ;'   then,  turning  towards  the 
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Sth  of  the  line,  he  said  to  them  with  emotion,  '  Brave  soldiers, 
remember  you  were  with  me  at  Wagram,  when  we  broke  the  ene- 
my's centre.'  By  these  words,  and  still  more  by  his  example,  he 
so  inflamed  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  that  shouting  with  joy,  they 
again  marched  with  eagerness  to  the  redoubt.  His  highness  rid- 
ing along  the  line,  arranged  the  attack  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
and  led  it  himself  at  the  head  of  Broussier's  division,  while  Ge- 
neral Nansouty,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  of  the  heavy  ca- 
valry of  General  Saint-Germain,  vigorously  charged  the  squadrons 
of  the  enemy  which  were  at  the  right  of  the  redoubt,  and  cleared 
the  plain  as  far  as  a  ruined  village.  The  brigade  of  carabineers 
under  the  orders  of  Generals  Paultre  and  Chouard,  put  to  flight  all 
that  opposed  it,  and  with  the  chasseurs  of  General  Pajol  covered 
themselves  with  glory. 

"  At  this  instant  a  division  of  cuirassiers,  from  the  centre  of 
the  army  rushed  on  the  redoubt,  and  offered  to  our  astonished 
sight  a  grand  and  sublime  spectacle.  The  whole  eminence  which 
overhung  us  appeared  in  an  instant  a  mass  of  moving  iron :  the 
glitter  of  the  arms  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the 
helmets  and  cuirasses  of  the  dragoons,  mingled  with  the  flames  of 
the  cannon  that  on  every  side  vomited  forth  death,  gave  to  the  re- 
doubt the  appearance  of  a  volcano  in  the  midst  of  the  army. 

"  The  enemy's  infantry,  placed  near  this  point,  behind  a 
ravine,  kept  up  so  destructive  a  fire  on  our  cuirassiers,  that,  they 
were  obliged  immadiately  to  retire.  Our  infantry  took  their  place,, 
They  were  supported  by  the  thir^  corps  of  cavalry  commanded 
bv  Generals  Chastel,  Thiry,  and  Dommanget,  who  charged  and 
overthrew  every  thing  which  it  found  in  its  way.  The  aides-de- 
camp  Carbonel,  Turenne,  and  Grammont,  were  wounded  at  the 
side  of  Count  Grouchy.  The  General  himself  was  struck  soon 
afterwards;  but  the  redoubt  was  ours.  In  forcing  the  intrench- 
ments,  our  troops  made  a  horrible  massacre  of  the  Russians,  whose 
efforts  to  retain  the  redoubt  rivalled  ours  to  carry  it. 

"  In  spite  of  the  enemy's  tremendous  lire,  the  Viceroy  and  his 
staff  remained  at  the  head  of  Broussier's  division,  followed  by  the 
13th  and  30th  regiments,  and  rushing  on  the  redoubt,  entered  it 
by  the  breast-work,  and  massacred  on  their  pieces  the  cannoneers 
that  served  them.  Prince  Kutusoft,  astonished  at  this  attack,  im- 
mediately ordered  the  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  to  advance  and  en- 
deavour to  retake  the  position.  These  were  the  best  of  their  ca- 
valry. The  shock  between  their  cuirassiers  and  ours  was  therefore 
terrible;  and  one  may  judge  of  the  fury  with  which  both  parties 
fought,  when  the  enemy,  in  quitting  the  field,  left  it  completely 
covered  with  dead."     P.  14-0. 

*<  The  interior  of  the  redoubt  presented  a  horrid  spectacle. 
The  dead  were  heaped  on  one  another.  The  feeble  cries  of  the 
wounded  were  scarcely  heard  amid  the  surrounding  tumult. 
Arms  of  every  description  were  scattered  over  the  field  of  battle. 
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The  parapets  half  demolished  had  their  embrasures  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Their  p'.aces  were  distinguished  only  by  the  cannon,  the 
greatest  part  or'  which  were  dismounted  and  separated  from  the 
broken  carriages.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  carnage,  I  dis- 
covered the  body  of  a  Russian  cannoneer  decorated  with  three 
crosses.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  broken  sword,  and  with  the  other 
firmly  grasped  the  carriage  of  the  gun  at  which  he  had  so  valiantly 
fought. 

"  All  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the  redoubt  chose  rather  to  perish 
than  to  yield.  The  general  who  commanded  them,  would  have 
shared  their  fate  if  his  valour  had  not  saved  his  life.  This  brave 
soldier  had  sworn  to  die  at  his  post,  and  he  would  have  kept  his 
oath.  Seeing  all  his  companions  dead  around  him,  he  endea- 
voured to  precipitate  himself  on  our  swords,  and  he  would  have 
inevitably  met  his  death,  had  not  the  honour  of  taking  such  a 
prisoner  arrested  the  cruelty  of  the  soldiers.  The  Viceroy  re- 
ceived him  with  kindness,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  oi' Co- 
lonel Asselin,  to  conduct  him  to  the  Emperor."     P.  143. 

"  The  next  day  (8th  September)  we  returned,  at  an  early  hour, 
to  the  field  of  battle.  What  was  predicted  the  preceding  even- 
ing had  actually  taken  place.  The  enemy,  seeing  the  intrepidity 
with  which  we  carried  their  redoubts,  despaired  of  maintaining 
their  position,  and  resolved  to  evacuate  it  during  the  night.  As 
we  passed  over  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied,  we  were 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  immense  loss  that  the  Russians  had  sus- 
tained. In  the  space  of  a  square  league,  almost  every  spot  was 
covered  with  the  killed  or  wounded.  On  many  places  the  burst- 
ing of  the  shells  had  promiscuously  heaped  together  men  and 
horses.  The  tire  of  our  howitzers  had  been  so  destructive,  tint 
mountains  of  dead  bodies  were  scattered  over  the  plain  ;  and  the 
iiw  places  that  were  not  encumbered  with  the  slain,  were  covered 
with  broken  lances,  muskets,  helmets,  and  cuirasses,  or  with 
grape-shot  and  bullets,  as  numerous  as  hailstones  after  a  violent 
storm.  But  the  most  horrid  spectacle  was  the  interior  of  the  ra- 
vines; almost  all  the  wounded  who  were  able  to  drag  themselves 
along,  had  taken  refuge   there  to  avoid  the  shot.     These  miser- 

•  able  wretches,  heaped  one   upon  another,  and  almost  suffocated 
with  blood,  uttering  the  most  dreadful  groans,   and  invoking  death 

•  with  piercing  cries,  eagerly  besought  us  to  put  an  end  to  their  tor- 
ments."    P.  150. 

During  this  memorable  day  the  Viceroy  performed  tht 
greatest  deeds  of  valour,  lie  was  found  at  all  points,  exhort- 
ing every  officer  to  his  duty,  and  reminding  hint,  that  on  this 
day  depended  the  glory  of  Fiance,  lie  was  seen  at  all  the  bat- 
teries, causing  them  to  advance  ia  proportion  as  the  enemy  gave 
way,  and  braving  every  peril,  lie  himself  instructed  the  can- 
aoaeers  how  to  direct  their  tire.     He   encouraged   his  troops 

and 
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and  led  them  to  the  attack,  and  when  once  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  he  threw  himself  into  the  middle  of  the  square  formed  by 
the  8?th  regiment,  and  set  it  in  motion. 

The  French  purchased  their  victory  with  an  immense  loss. 
The  number  alone  of  the  generals  wounded  amounted  to  thirty. 
The  whole  army  bivouacked  on  the  ground  it  had  gained.  This 
encampment  was  most  cruel ;  neither  men  nor  horses  had  any 
thing  to  eat,  and  the  want  of  food  exposed  them  to  all  the  rigour 
of  a  cold  and  fiosty  night. 

We  have  been  rather  diffuse  in  detailing  the  events  of  this 
dreadful  battle,  to  give  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  price  with 
which  even  the  most  brilliant  success  is  at  all  times  purchased. 
In  proportion  as  the  French  armies  advanced  into  the  interior 
of  Russia,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  seconding  the  wishes  of 
the  nobility,  endeavoured  to  render  it  a  national  war.  Accord- 
ingly the  nobility  and  the  priests  by  persuasion,  threats,  and 
bribes,  induced  all  the  peasants  who  were  dependent  on  them  to 
rise  en  masse  against  the  French.  In  vain  Napoleon  held  out  at 
Rouza  such  an  example  as  should  persuade  the  peasants  to 
abandon  their  lords  ;  for  the  evil  which  succeeded  was  equally 
destructive  with  that  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  counteract. 
Jt  is  true  that  the  natives  no  longer  attacked  the  French,  but 
they  laid  waste  the  country  and  fled  to  the  woods.  In  this  way, 
though  Napoleon  now  could  march  unmolested,  to  Moscow, 
the  peasants  fell  with  double  vigor  on  his  famished  and  starved 
companions  when  they  began  their  retreat.  \n  order  to  increase 
the  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  heighten  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Russians,  Alexander  brought  religion  into  play,  and  this  never 
failing  resource  added  fresh  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  Czar. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Moscow  this  monarch  having  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  patriarch  the  precious  image  of  St.  Serge,  Ire 
delivered  it  to  the  army,  hoping  that  they  would  be  protected 
by  this  representative  of  the  saint.  Rallying  under  this  sacred 
standard  the  Russians  marched  to  the  buttle  of  Moskwa ;  and 
the  obstinacy  with  which  they  fought,  shews  the  necessity  of 
calculation  and  foresight  against  all  possible  circumstances 
before  a  conqueror  attempts  to  march  against  a  people  who 
fight  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  themselves  but  for  that 
also  of  their  religion. 


*»* 


"  Che  doue  alzar  Religion  si  eeede 
Lo  standardo  di  guerra,  si  combatte 
Con  labenda  sugli  ocehi ;  e  la  pietate 
La  medesma  pieta  rabbia  diventa." 

After  the  battle  of  Moskwa  the  triumphant  array  marched  in 
three   columns   tgwards  the  capital    of  the   Russian   empire. 

Napoleofi 
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Napoleon,  impatient  to  get  possession  of  it,  pursued  the  enemy 
wit!)  his  accustomed  vigour,  on  the  high  road  of  Smolensko; 
while  Prince  Poniatowski,  at  the  head  of  the  filth  corps, 
inarched  on  the  right  by  way  of  Kaluga.  The  Viceroy,  with 
his  corps,  continued  on  the  left  Hank,  and  taking  the  road  of 
Zwenighorod,    proceeded   towards  Moscow,    where-  hole 

army  was  to  assemble.  On  their  march  the  French  found  the 
country  one  uniform  scene  of  horrible  desolation.  Those  "ho 
fled,  burnt  in  despair  their  houses  and  the  grain  and  forage  winch 
were  scarcely  gathered. 

[I'o  be  concluded  in  our  next.'] 


Art.  IV.  The  Happiness  of  States  :  or  an  Inquiry  concerning 
Population,  the  Modes  of  suhsi&ting  and  employing  it,  and 
the  Effects  of  alt  upon  Human  Happiness.  ]*y  S.  Gray,  Esq. 
London,  Halchard;  Edinburgh,  Oltphant  and  Co.     1815.' 

W  E  like  an  author  who  begins  at  the  beginning  of  his  subject, 
and  were  accordingly  very  much  pleased  to  rind  Mr.  Gray  set- 
ting out  upon  his  inquiry  into  the  "  Happiness  of  States,"  by 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  men  are  happier  in  existence, 
or  non-existence.  Theognis,  a  foolish  Greek,  was  of  opinion 
that  "  for  earthly  beings,  the  best  of  all  things  was  not  to  be 
born,"  and  that  for  those  who  had  .mdergone  that  misfortune, 
the  next  best  thing  was,  "  as  soon  as  possible  to  pass  the  gates 
of  Hades,  and  to  lie  buried  under  much  earth."  But  our  au- 
thor calling  to  mind  thai  Theognis  was  a  poet,  and  withal  very 
poor,  is  determined  to  m;,ke  his  evidence  go  for  nothing  ;  and 
as  to  the  howling  of  the  Thracians  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and 
their  joy  at  a  friend's  decease,  he  meets  the  difficulty  which 
seems  to  arise  from  such  feats,  by  observing,  that  "  life  must 
have  been  a  ve  y  miserable  thing  in  Thrace."  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  taking  the  world  as  it  usually  goes,  Mr.  Gray  is  quite 
satisfied  that  existence  is  preferable  to  non-existence  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  mankind  at  large  have  promptly  and  ardently  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former,  as  being  tulfy  more  comfortable  and 
happy,  all  things  considered. 

This  point  being  settled,  the  next  thing  to  ascertain,  in  seek- 
ing alter  the  sum  mum  bonum  of  states,  is,  "  the  grand  object 
of  individuals  and  nations."  Now,  on  this  subject  there  is  of 
course  a  great  variety  of  opinions  j  some,  and  among  others  the 
'      '  late 
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late  Emperor  of  France,  holding  that  commerce  and  colonies 
constitute  this  "  grand  object ;"  others  maintaining  that  agri- 
culture will  more  certainly  realize  it ;  from  these  we  have  bursts 
of  enthusiasm  about  large  farms  and  drill-husbandry  :  and  a 
third  set  seem  to  think,  says  Mr.  Gray,  that  the  "  grand  ob- 
ject" of  a  nation  is  to  exist  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  taxed. 
l>ut  he,  with  more  wisdom  in  his  views,  and  with  a  decided 
preference  in  his  mind  for  the  end  instead  of  the  means,  lays  it 
down  as  the  basis  of  all  his  reasoning,  and  as  a  datum  not  to  be 
disputed,  that  happiness  is  the  "  true  grand  object"  of  every 
wise  nation  and  individual. 

This  very  original  idea  being  struck  out,  the  author  is  natu- 
rally led  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  springs  of  happiness ; 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  find  him,  after  a  few  prolusory  strokes 
of  ratiocination,  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  Happiness,  says 
he,  consists  in  enjoying  health  corporeal  and  mental,  having 
something  to  eat  and  drink,  something  for  shelter,  and  some- 
thing to  do.  When  to  this  is  added  virtuous  dispositions,  the 
blessing  of  having  a  few  friends,  and  of  being  secure  from  ene- 
mies, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  definition  comes  as  near  the 
truth  as  could  be  expected,  on  a  subject  not  strictly  scientific. 

All  this,  however,  not  only  implies  a  certain  degree  of  im- 
provement in  society,  but  it  also  suggests  the  topic  which  is 
taken  up  in  Mr.  Gray's  third  chapter,  namely,  "  the  social  im- 
proveability  of  man"  Our  author,  be  it  mentioned  to  his  praise, 
holds  nothing  in  common  with  those  dreamers  of  dreams,  who 
indulge  in  visions  of  human  perfectibility ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  found  out  that  in  proportion  as  men  become  more 
learned,  they  become  worse-tempered ;  and  particularly,  as 
they  get  deep  in  politics  and  political  economy,  they  grow  every 
day  more  snappish  and  intolerable  in  their  manners.  In  fact,  it 
is  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  the  good  temper  which 
was  recommended  by  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  instead 
of  being  improved  by  erudition  and  science,  has  been  materially 
hurt  by  them.  Our  learned  men,  it  seems,  "  become  morose, 
haughty,  distant,  passionate,  and  overbearing ;  and  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  destitute  of  that  quality  which  tends  so  much  to 
social  good,  economy.  Fortunately  however,  in  general,  it 
seems  to  be  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the  progress  which  a 
man  has  made  in  one  particular  species  of  learning  or  science, 
that  his  sociality  is  hurt.  A  general  knowledge,  such  as  this 
adept  would  call  superficial,  or  a  smattering  of  many  different 
kinds,  on  the  whole  improves  the  sociality  of  the  temper." 

What  a  misery  must  it  be  for  a  man's  family,  when  his  mind 
is  engrossed  with  any  particular  study  in  which  he  happens  to 
succeed  !     We  know  that   Newton's  bed-maker  was   wretched 

beyond. 
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beyond  expression  while  lie  was  prosecuting  his  discoveries  in 
optics  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  his  profound  at- 
tainments in  political  science,  that  Mr.  Pitt  judged  it  expedient 
to  decline  matrimony.  According  to  this  view  of  things,  how- 
ever, we  can  have  no  possible  doubt  that  our  author  is  a  very 
good-natured  man,  and  quite  uninjured  in  all  his  social  qualities. 
By  what  means,  then,  is  man  to  be  improved?  We  suc- 
ceed with  beech-trees  and  fir-trees  to  a  certain  extent,  and  even 
with  sheep  and  horned  cattle  ;  and  in  the  next  generation  we 
may  count  upon  the  beech-mits  and  fir-tops,  the  rams  and  the 
bulls,  for  a  tolerably  fair  exhibition  of  all  the  good  properties 
which  we  have  established  in  the  present.  But  man  is  neither 
a  beech  tree  nor  a  horned  animal,  and  of  course,  we  must,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gray,  for  ever  despair  of  his  improvement. 

"  Suppose  it  were  possible,"  says  he,  "  by  an  universal  system 
of  education,  acted  upon  for  an  age,  to  make  the  great  mass  of 
parents  perfectly  good  and  social,  which  is  an  idea  that  will  never 
be  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  acquainted  with  human  na- 
ture, or  human  affairs,  have  we  accomplished  the  task  of  cor- 
recting nature  ?  No.  We  are  not  much  nearer  giving  complete 
goodness  to  the  sperms  xvhich  are  to  form  the  succeeding  agey  than 
before.  Good  and  social  parents,  like  those  of  the  opposite  cha- 
racter, produce  bad  and  unsocial,  as  well  as  good  and  social, 
children  indiscriminately.  Our  race  is,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
what  constitutes  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  just  where  it  was." 

The  case,  v\e  admit,  is  bad  enough  ;  and  as  we  are  not  suf- 
ficiently enlightened  in  physiology  to  venture  a  prescription  for 
the  behoof  of  the  sperms  which  are  to  form  the  next  age,  we 
must  just  leave  them  to  make  as  good  men,  as  their  materials 
will  admit  of,  in  the  old  way. 

After  Book  I.  comes  Book  II.  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
very  important  doctrines  of  Circuland,  or  that  which  is  to 
be  circulated.  Lest  this  new  term  should  not  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance convey  a  very  precise  meaning,  we  beg  leave  to  state 
that  it  is  used  to  denote  any  marketable  commodity,  whether  it 
be  the  raw  produce  ot  the  soil,  manufactured  goods,  labour  of 
the  hands,  agility  of  the  body,  or  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and 
talent.  Every  thing  is  circuland  which  enables  the  possessor  to 
make  a  charge  upon  the  common  fund  of  national  wealth,  or, 
in  other  words,  whatever  is  wanted  by  others,  and  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  pay,  is,  to  him  who  holds  it,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  circuland,  The  skill  and  character  of  a  phy- 
sician, for  example,  are  his  circuland ;  the  grimaces  of  a  har- 
lequin and  the  voice  of  a  singer  are  their  circuland  ;  while  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  a.  sack  of  flour,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  are  the 
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respective  circulands  of  the   farmer,  the  miller  and  the  baker. 
We  can   tolerate   the  whim  of  introducing  a  new  word  in  this 
instance,  since   the  author  deemed   it  necessary  for  precision  ; 
but  our  forbearance   cannot  be  extended  to  the  absurd  notion, 
which  is  afterwards  introduced,  that  public  wealth  is  promoted 
with  a  degree   of  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  exorbitance   of 
the  charge  which  every  one  makes  for  his  labour  or  commodities. 
Does  Mr.  Gray  really  hold,  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  poli- 
tical economy,  that  wealth  is  created  by  high  prices  ?     It  is  in- 
deed known  to  every  one,  that  it  is  only  in  rich  countries  that 
high  prices  can  be  obtained;  but  it  must  be  at  least  extremely 
paradoxical  to  maintain,  that  we  should  all  get  richer  were  we 
to  pay  twenty  guineas  for  a  coat,  five  pounds  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and   half  a  guinea  for  a  quartern  loaf.     We  are  loathe  to  call 
any  thing  nonsense  that  appears  in  a  splendid  quarto,  with  the 
name  of  its  author  prefixed  ;  but  we  have  no  other  word  which 
would   express  our  opinion  so  well,  both  of  the  doctrine  which 
we  have  just  stated  and  more  particularly  of  that  which  is  to 
follow.     We  find  it  set  down  in  this  work,  notwithstanding  the 
unanswerable  reasoning  of  Smith  and  of  the  French  economists, 
that  every  kind  of  labour,  or  as  it  is  here  expressed,  every  kind 
of  circa/and,  is  alike  productive  of  public  wealth.     Ii   is,  in 
fact,  boldly  asserted  that  a  song  from  the  throat  of  Catalaui,  or 
a  speech  from  the  mouth  of  Kean,  contributes  as  much  to  the 
riches  of  Great   Britain,  as  the  labour  of  a  ploughman  or  the 
unrivalled   ingenuity  of  a  Birmingham  or  Manchester  artizau. 
When  an  erroneous  opinion  is  thus  caracatured  in  the  manner 
of  its   statement,   it  sufficiently   answers  itself;    and   we  have 
really  no  wish  to  throw  away  our  circu'and  in  exposing  tke  ab- 
surdity of  a  doctrine,  when   the  author  has  already  done  it  to 
pur  hands.     We   have  only  to  show,  by  quoting  the  following 
sentence,  that  we  have  not  misrepresented  his  views  ;  fur  some 
such  evidence  will  perhaps  appear  necessary  to  those  who  are 
not  aware  to  what  lengths  an  ingenious  man  will  go  in  support 
of  a  favourite  theory. 

"  What  possible  difference  can  it  make,"  he  demands,  "  that 
one  man  is  enabled  to  charge  by  means  of  turning  up  the  soil 
with  a  plough ;  a  second  by  bringing  tones  out  of  an  instrument ; 
a  third  by  raising  corn  or  feeding  cattle  ;  a  fourth  by  inculcating 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  ;  a  fifth  by  thrusting  a  shut- 
tle between  the  divisions  of  the  warp  ;  a  sixth  by  making  letters 
with  a  pen  on  paper;  a  seventh  by  throwing  water  on  cotton  cloth 
to  whiten  it;  an  eighth  by  rehearsing  speeches  from  Shakespeare;; 
a  ninth  by  singeing  the  wooliness  of  the  surface  of  muslin  off ;  a 
tenth  by  tripping  it  lightly  before  an  audience  on  a  stage;  an  ele- 
Tenth  by  carrying  heavy  packages  slowly  along  the  street;  and  a 
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twelfth  by  collecting  the  debts  due  to  private  individuals,  or  the 
assessments  of  the  nation  .?" 

Were  it  not  that  this  political  heresy  has  laid  hold  of  other 
heads  than  our  author's,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the  writings  of 
certain  journalists,  who,  on   almost  every  other  subject,  impli- 
citly follow   the   doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  we  should  not  he 
tempted   to  notice  it  at  greater  length  in  the  present  article.     A 
few  words  will  suffice.     Labour,  then,  we  maintain,  when  re- 
garded with  a  reference  to  national  wealth,  is,  according  to  the 
views  of  economists  and  of  Smith,  either  productive  or  unpro- 
ductive.    We  say,  when  viewed  with  a  reference  to  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  a  nation  ;  for  nothing   is  more  obvious  than  that 
the  income  of  particular  individuals,  or  classes  of  men,  may  be 
increased   without   any   addition  being  thereby  made  to  the  mass 
of  public  riches      We  may  adduce  as  an  instance  of  this,  the 
very  honourable  professions  of  law  and  physic  ;  the  gains  arising 
from  which,  however  much  they  may  add  to  the  private  revenue 
of  the  practitioners,  cannot  be  regarded   as  additional   wealth 
secured   to  the   country.     Such  gains  are   but  a   tranfev  of  so 
much  property   from   one   hand   to  another,  and  the  physician 
only  spends  a  certain  share  of  what  his  patient  would  otherwise 
have   laid  out.     What   addition,  we  would   ask,  is  made  to  our 
national  wealth  by  the   theatres  or  opera-house  ;  or  how  much 
richer  did   we  become  from  the  visit  of  the  Indian  Jugglers ! 
Labour  in  all  these  cases  is,  no  d<  ubt,  productive  as  it  respects 
the  labourer,  that  is   to  say,  it  increases  his  private   revenue  ; 
but,  as  it  respects  the  public,  it  is  certainly  unproductive.     It 
merely    becomes   a   channel  for   the  circulation  of  money  from, 
one   pocket   to   another,    without   adding  one   farthing   to    its 
amount :  it  enables  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  opera-dancer 
aud  the  player  to  go  to  market  and  purchase  goods,  to  the  exact 
extent  to  which  the  means  of  their  employers  have  been  dimi- 
nished, by  the  payment  of  their  fees  or  salaries.     But  the  case 
alters  entirely  with  respect  to  labour  in  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures.    The  man  who  pajs  for  such  labour,  derives  from  it,  not 
only  its  own   price,  and  the  proper  hire  for  the  instruments 
which  are  used  by  the  labourer,  but  also  a  clear  profit  over  and 
above  all  charges.     The  Birmingham  manufacturer,  for  exam- 
ple, who  pays  a  guinea  a  week  for  a  man's  labour,  is  understood 
to   reap   from   the  work  of  that  labourer  not  only  the  guinea  he 
paid  out,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  in  the  building 
of  houses  and  the  purchase  of  tools,  but  likewise,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  a  shilling  or  eighteen-pence  of  profit ;  which,  in  the 
first  place,  adds  so  much   to  his  wealth,  and  secondly  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.     He  gets  back,  in  short,  from  the  work- 
man, 
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tr>an,  not  only  as  much,  in  the  sliape  of  manufactured  goods,  as 
would  purchase  a  guinea's  worth  of  labour,  but  as   much  as 
would   purchase   labour  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  shillings 
and  upwards  ;  and,  in  this  way,  he  could  afford  to  pay  the  la- 
bourer  during   any   number  of  years,  and  would  all  the  time  be 
sradually  getting  richer.     Apply  this  standard,  however,  to  Ma- 
dame Cataiani  and  the  Jugglers.     You  pay  half  a  guinea  to  hear 
a  song  or  see  a  tuck  of  legerdemain.     Suppose  you   go  once  a 
week   to  such  amusements  for  a  whole  year,  and  you  wilhhave 
piven   away  twenty-six  guineas.     Are  your  guineas  replaced  in 
your  pocket  by  what  you  see  or  hear  ?     No  :  then  you  must  ad- 
mit  that  such   kind  of  labour  cunsumes,  without  reproducing, 
the   money   of  him   who   purchases  it.      But  Mr.  Gray  will  say 
the  labour   of  the   Juggler  is   as  productive  as  that  of  the  Bir- 
mingham artizau,  because   it  enables  him  to  charge  for  it ;  but 
we  say,  in   reply,  that  this  is   not  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
productive   was    useii    by    Dr.  Smith   and   his   predecessors   in 
France,  and  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
enriching   an    individual    and  enriching  a  nation.     Jugglers  and 
songsters,  and    various  other  orders  of  men,  may  happen  to  ac- 
quire wealth,  while  the  people  who  feed  them  may  be  sinking 
into  poverty;  whereas  people  employed  in  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures are  constantly  found  to  diffuse  wealth  over  the  whole 
country  in  which  they  are  so   fortunate  as  to  improve  their  pri- 
vate  fortunes.     The   labour  ol  the  husbandman  will  draw  from 
an  acre  of  land   ten  times  the  amount  of  its  natural  unassisted 
produce ;  and  manufacturing  industry  operating  upon  a  pound  of 
flax   or  cotton,  will  augment   its   changeable  value    perhaps   a 
thousand  fold.     The    hardware    of   Sheffield  and  Birmingham, 
and  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Paisley,  bring  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  in   the  shape  of  French  and  American 
produce,  an  incalculable  amount   of  wealth,  if  compared  with 
the  original  price  of  the  material  with  which  it  is  paid.     We  see 
the  silks  of  Lyons  and  the   wines  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne 
purchased    with  a   piece  of  manufactured  iron-stone,  to  which 
skill  and  labour  have  given  its  whole  value  ;  and  cargoes  of  cot- 
ton are  every  day  reaching  our  shores,  which  the  ingenious  in- 
dustry of  our  countrymen  sends  back  to  the  land  where  it  grew, 
so  much   increased  in  its  exchangeable  value,  that  a  pound  will 
sometimes   pay   for  a   ton.     And  is  it  possible,  in  the  face  of 
such  instructive  and  notorious  facts,  for  an  author  to  stand  up 
and  tell  the   world,  that  a  woman  who  sings  a  song,  or  a  man 
who  recites  a  speech  from  Shakespeare,  contributes  as  much  to 
public  wealth  as  the  manufacturer  or  the  ploughman ! 

It  would  after  all  have  been  nothing,  had  Mr.  Gray  contented 
himself  with  the  privilege,  which  every  author  enjoys,  of  advanc- 
ing 
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ing  paradoxes  and  of  reasoning  unintelligibly  ;  but  lie  choose* 
to  get  into  a  violent  passion  with  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  hitn,  and  to  give  the  very  worst  name,  he  can  think 
of,  to  such  as  hold  the  distinction  of  productive  and  unproductive 
labour.  He  declares  that  their  opinions  are  equally  injurious  to 
die  happiness  of  individuals  and  to  the  public  tranquillity  ; — that 
they  endanger  the  wisest  institutions  of  a  country  : — that  they 
are  not  merely  unfounded,  but  are  formed  in  defiance  of  the 
who!©  mass  of  facts  set  before  us  by  .Nature,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  her  clearest   dictates. 

"  Will  men,"  he  exclaims  "never  become  wise?  Will  tJier 
never  learn  to  look  at  facts  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  draw  the 
conclusions  that  seem  forced  on  them  by  common  sense  ?  Is  th» 
case  entirely  hopeless  ?  Are  they  resolved  to  insult  nature  in  order 
to  torment  themselves  ?  Is  it  the  purpose  of  all  to  attend  to  the  un- 
founded tlreories  of  wrong-headed  speculators,  and  the  trashy  de- 
clamations of  ill  designing  demagogues,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
discontented  and  unhappy  :  and  to  reject  the  sober  counsels  of 
nature,  which  would  lead  them  to  content  and  to  happiness  ?  If 
they  will  play  so  unwise  a  part,  they  must  suffer;  but  nature  is  not 
to  blame,  she  is  wise  and  benevolent ;  but  they  listen  to  wicked 
men  or  to  fools." 

So  much  for  a  harmless  opinion  on  an  abstract  point  in 
political  economy;  and  so  well  does  it  become  certain  writers 
to  talk  of  the  "  trashy  declamations"  of  Turgot,  Smith,  and 
Maltlms  ! 

In  the  Hid  Book,  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
'r  Exchanging  Species  of  Circuland,  or  Money,"  there  are  some 
sensible  remarks,  and  more  particularly  in  the  chapters  which 
treat  of  bank    paper,   its   us<-s,  and  its  depreciation.      We   are 
decidedly  of  the  author's  opinion,  that  as  long  as  bankers  merely 
answer  the  natural  demand  which  is  created  by  the  trade  of  the 
country,  no  possible  harm  can  arise  from  any  assignable  issue  of 
notes,  even  although  the  restriction  act  were  to  be  perpetuated. 
It  is  not  until  parsimony  is  forced  upon  a  nation  by  the  wants  of 
government,  or  by  the  cupidity  of  short  sighted  speculators,  that 
credit  is  impaired  and  depreciation  is  rendered  inevitable.      But 
all  this  is  trite  and  vapid,  as  being  obviously  intelligible  and  re- 
commended too,  by  the  opinions  of  sensible  men.     We  therefore 
hasten  to    Book  IV.  where  we  breathe  a  different  atmosphere, 
and  walk  with  Mr.  Gray  in  a  region  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  subject  is  "  Population  ;"  and  we  assure  our  read- 
ers that,  if  Mr.  Malthas  has  hinted  the  necessity  of  occasionally 
keeping  down  what  he  called  the  "  elastic  principle,"  our  au. 
ihor  recommends  the   most   unlimited    freedom   of  operation, 
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Population  with  him  is  every  thing  ;  it  is  wealth,  happiness,  and 
power ;  and  that  man  is  no  friend  to  his  country  w  ho  does  not 
beget  as  many  sons  and  daughters  as  a  three-tailed  bashaw. 
Let  us  state,  in  the  first  place,  how  much  according  to  his  views, 
remains  to  he  done  in  this  way,  before  this  great  country  can  be 
pronounced  n  happy  state.  \\  e  have  at  present  a  population  of 
about  sixteen  millions;  but  as  Mr.  Gray  is  satisfied  that  we 
eould  find  food  for  live  and  forty  millions  and  live  hundred 
thousand,  we  have  to  make  up,  with  all  expedition,  the  supple- 
mentary number  of  twentv-four  millions  and  a  half.  Scotland 
according  to  the  last  returns,  contains  a  little  upwards  of  one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  ;  but  as  her  complement  ought 
to  be  upwards  often  millions,  she  has  still  to  make  forthcoming, 
in  the  way  of  supplementary  procreation,  not  less  than  eight 
millions  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  beings  to  wear 
breeches  or  petticoats  long  or  short.  Now,  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  northern  part  of  this  island  does  not 
nearly  support  or  employ  the  number  of  people  at  present  pro- 
duced in  it,  but  that  thousands  emigrate  every  year  to  search  for 
subsistence  in  more  favoured  regions  of  the  earth,  what,  we  ask, 
would  be  the  consequence  of  their  number  being  quintupled  $ 
They  would  spread  over  the  empire  like  the  locusts  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  covering  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land 
wouhl  be  darkened,  and  they  would  eat  every  herb  of  the  field 
and  all  the  fruit  of  the  tree?.  Our  author,  however,  has  sug- 
gested an  excellent  preventive  against  such  an  influx  of  hungry 
neighbours,  which  is,  to  multiply  so  fast  ourselves  that  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  spare.  England  and  Wales  are  exhorted  to  en- 
crease  their  quota  eight  millions  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  souls ;  which  if  they  are  wise  enough  to  do,  we  shall 
have,  south  of  the  Tweed,  a  population  of  nearly  nineteen  mil- 
lions, and,  of  course,  starvation  sufficient  to  frighten  away  all 
visitors. 

Having  established  it,  then,  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  po- 
litical economy,  that  the  shortest  way  to  get  rich  and  happy  is 
to  secure  a  crowded  population,  Mr.  Gray  next  bethiuks  him- 
self of  prescribing  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  speedy  pro- 
creation of  children.  The  first  is,  marry  young,  and  the  next  is, 
live  on  bread  and  water.  Among  all  the  defecundating  causes 
which  he  has  detested,  there  is  none  so  determined  an  enemy  to 
population  as  good  living,  if  persisted  in  by  families,  its  dele- 
terious influence  he  says  encreases  from  father  to  son  till  they  ac- 
tually die  out.  It  may  be  generally  affirmed,  too  he  remarks, 
that,  whereas  labouring  with  the  body  has  a  fcciuidatjng.  virtue, 
labouring  with  the  mind  has  an   influence  of  the  opposite  kind. 

Deep  abstruse  thinking,  indeed    much    thinking   of  any  ot  the 
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grave  sorts,  seems  to  have  a  strong  defecundating  effect. -<— This* 
being  the  case,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  defecundating  in- 
fluence of  gravity  and  thought  fulness  was  omitted  in  the  first 
Book  of  this  Essay,  wherein  the  author  handles  the  doctrine  of 
sperms,  as  connected  with  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race. 
Admitting,  what  is  after  all  seriously  to  be  doubted,  that  sperms 
are  susceptible  of  improvement  in  their  social  and  moral  quali- 
ties, we  have  still  to  encounter  the  melancholy  fact  above  men- 
tioned, that  the  number  of  such  as  might  be  called  refined  and 
philosophical  sperms,  would  bear  a  small  proportion  indeed  to 
those  whose  education  had  not  been  commenced  at  all. 

It  may  excite  a  little  curiosity  to  know  by  what  means  Mr. 
Gray  proposes  to  feed  the  additional  twenty- four  millions  of 
British  subjects,  when  it  is  wed  known  we  are  obliged  to  im- 
port, in  ordinary  years,  to  supply  corn  for  about  one  thirtieth 
part  ot  our  present  population.  In  the  first  place,  he  estimate?? 
what  should  be  the  number  of  inhabitants  from  the  number  of 
square  miles  in  England,  Scotland,  and  li eland,  respectively  i, 
and  giving  a  square  mile  to  so  many  people,  he  tells  them  to  raise 
food  on  it,  or  be  starved.  He  recommends,  too,  that  govern- 
ment she'll  Id  advance  money  to  assist  in  ihe  cultivation  of  wastes, 
and  then  indulges  in  the  confident  anticipation  of  seeing  all  this 
island  as  rich  a>  a  Middlesex  garden.  But  alas,  how  many  thou- 
sand square  miles  are  there  in  Britain  which  the  plough  or  the 
spade  can  never  touch  !  Of  Scotland  not  more  than  one  third 
could  possibly  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  it  our  author  might  travel  a  long  summer's  day 
without  seeing  one  symptom  of  hie,  animal,  or  vegetable. 

But  we  give  up  areulaud  and  population,  where  the  love  of 
theory  has  led  Mr.  Gray  into  the  most  extravagant  absurdity 
that  has  ever  happened  to  fall  under  our  notice,  and  go  along 
with  him  to  examine  into  some  practical  matters,  on  which  he 
speaks  with  his  natural  good  sense.  We  allude  chiefly  to  his  ob- 
servations on  the  effects  of  an  assize  or  maximum  ou  the  price  of 
bread. 

Among  the  last  things  that  are  emancipated  from  the  shackles 
of. .legislature  ;ire  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  rulers  of  nations 
conceive  that  they  ma\  trust  with  safely,  all  trafficking  iu  luxuries 
to  that  natural  regulator  of  commercial  transactions,  the  piopor- 
tion  which  the  supply  Luna  to  the  demand;  but  they  somehow 
imagine  that  without  their  wisdom  and  superintending  care,  the 
trade  of  eatables  in  the  more  common  kinds  would  inevitably  go 
wrong.  It  stems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  success  and  utility  of 
every  species  of  commerce  depend  upon  freedom  and  competi- 
tion, and  that,  in  proportion  as  buyers  and  sellers  are  hampered 
by  legislative  interference,  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  doing 
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»ood  to  themselves  or  to  one  another.     That  the  price  of  the 
peck-loaf  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  wheat  is  just  as 
much  a  matter-  of  course,  one  would  think,  as  that  the  price  of 
boots  should  depend  on  the  price  of  leather,  or  the  price  of  a 
coat  on  that  of  broad  cloth.     Why,  then,  regulate  the  price  of 
bread,  and  leave  that  of  boots,  and  coats,  and  beef,  and  wine, 
and  corn,  to  the  natural  course  of  trade  ?  Because  it  is  some 
way  or  other  suspected  that  bakers  would  demand  one  and  three 
pence  for  their  loaves,  when  they  could  afford  to  sell  them  at  a 
shilling.     But  why  should  bakers  succeed  in  getting  an  exorbi- 
tant profit  more  than  butchers,  and  tailors,  and  boot  makers  ? 
Is  not  their  trade  as  open  to  com  petition  as  any  other,  and  will 
not  those  who  are  newly  set  up  in  it,  and  who  are  naturally  de- 
sirous to  attract  customers,  sell  with  as  low  a  profit  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  into  business.     It  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of 
trade,  when  it  is  left  to  itself,  for  every  one  to  undersell  another 
until  they  reduce  it  to  the  very  lowest  profit  upon  which  it  can 
be  maintained.     Wherever  there  is  to  be  had  a  return  for  money 
the  smallest  degree  above  the  average  gains  of  trade,  in  the  coun- 
try at  large,  there   will  capital  instantly  flow  in,  and   continue 
flowing,  until  a  complete  level  be  effected.     It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  object  be  to  supply  necessaries  or  to  meet 
the  demand  for  luxuries, — whether  it  is  to  drain  bogs  or  to  ma- 
nufacture lace,  to  bake  loaves  or  to  cut  diamonds.     The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  and  it  is  found  to  operate,  with  indeviating  re- 
gularity, wherever  it  is  allowed  its  natural  scope.     Every  com- 
modity is  produced  not  only  better  and   cheaper,  but  also  on 
terms  more  advantageous  to  him  who  produces   it,  where  the 
interference  of  the  magistrate  is  superseded  by  the  trader's  own 
discernment.     We  could  not  state  a  stronger  case  in  point  than 
the  subject  itself  to  which  these  observations  have  a  reference. 
Bread  in  London  by  means  of  the  assize  is  20  per  cent  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire;   and  the  fact  admits  of  a 
very  easy  explanation.     In    the  first  place,  th^  bakers  have  no 
immediate  interest  in  buying  their  flour  at  a  low  price,  because, 
whatever  be  the  price  of  it,  they  are  certain  of  having  a  reiurn 
secured  by  an   authoritative  regulation.      Nay,  it  is  sometimes 
their  interest  to  have  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  a  little- raised, 
because  such  of  them  as  have  a  stock  on  band  are  sure  to  profit 
by  the  rise  on  bread   which   must  follow.     At  any  rate  they 
must  be  very  indifferent  about  the  price  they  give,  for  whatever 
the  public   may  suffer  they  are   certain   of  being   reimbursed  : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  market  is  rising  they 
will  be  rather  inclined  to  encreaso  their  purchases,  as  every  ad- 
ditional shilling  on  the  sack   will  render  every  sack  they  have 
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bought  before  it,  a  shilling  more  valuable.     In  the  second  plaetj 
it  is  understood,  says  Mr.  Gray,  that 

"  Most  of  the  bakers  in  London  are  more  or  less  dependent  on 
monied  millers  and  flour-dealers.  Out  of  1700  bakers  in  London 
and  within  the  bills  of  Mortality,  a  late  Lord  Mayor,  whose  exer- 
tions against  the  fraudulent  transactions  arising  from  an  assize  on 
bread  were  so  meritorious,  had  occasion  to  consult  1200.  Of  these 
be  found  three  fourths  were  under  the  control  of  the  millers  and 
factors  :  and  the  rest  acknowledged  that  there  were  frauds  in  mak- 
ing the  returns.  They  are  thus  by  their  necessities,  made  the  agents 
of  the  latter  in  overcharging  the  consumers,  As  it  is  immaterial  to 
them  what  price  they  give  for  flour,  because  the  magistrate  fixes  the 
price  of  bread  according  to  the  rate  of  the  former,  they  are  thus  ren- 
dered more  willing  to  obey  their  masters  or  creditors,  and  to  adopt 
the  returns  of  prices  which  are  dictated  to  them. — To  abolish  the 
assize  therefore  would  tend  both  to  regulate  the  price  more  com- 
pletely according  to  the  real  state  of  the  wheat  and  flour  market,  and 
also  to  rouse,  as  well  as  in  some  degree  to  enable,  a  respectable  and 
useful  class,  of  men  to  shake  off  the  odious  vassalage,  by  which  thev 
are  rendered  the  instruments  of  making  fictitious  returns,  and  of 
overcharging  the  industrious  and  the  poor  ;  while  the  unfair  profits 
do  not  come  into  their  own  pockets,  but  go  to  swell  the  income  of 
avaricious  capitalists  who  tyrannize  over  them  because  they  are 
need}'." 

What,  then,  is  the  great  advantage  of  an  assize  that  it  should 
be  continued,  in  defiance  not  only  of  the  clearest  principles  of 
trade,  but  also  of  such  striking  facts  as  we  have  just  detailed  ? 
Bread  is  20  per  cent  higher  in  London  than  any  where  else,  and 
though  this  is  proved  to  be  the  effect  of  a  regulated  price,  the 
magistrate  is  still  called  upon  to  fix  a  rate.  The  only  shadow  of 
reason  that  can  be  urged  is  the  danger  of  a  combination  among 
the  bakers  to  starve  the  metropolis,  or  at  least  to  demand  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  their  bread  :  that  is,  the  very  imminent  and 
probable  hazard  that  1700  tradesmen  will  at  once  become 
rogues  and  foojs,  and  thus  induce  hone;.t  men  to  take  the  busi- 
ness out  of  their  hands.  Are  such  combinations  so  verv  com- 
mon, in  these  days,  among  numerous  bodies  of  dealers  that  they 
must  be  guarded  against  at  so  much  expense,  as  CO  per  cent  on 
the  price  of  a  necessary  of  life  ?  But  if  an  assize  be  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  profits  why  is  it  not  extended  ?  Why  are  we 
left  to  the  conscience  of  hutcUei  s,  of  shoemakers,  and  of  tailors, 
when  returns  might  be  had  from  Smithfield,  from  the  currier  and 
the  clothier  ?  Facts,  however,  are  worth  a  thousand  arguments ; 
and  facts  prove  most  satisfactorily  that  wherever  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread  is  thrown  opeu'to  the  natural  competition  of  trade, 
there  bread  falls  in  price-. 
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The  only  other  topic  which  we  shall  take  up  is  one  suggested 
by  the  title  of  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Vllth  Book  of  the  "  Happiness 
of  States,"  namely,  "  should  government  interfere  with  corn  at 
all  f"  We  have  no  intention  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  wide 
field  which  this  question  throws  open,  and  will  therefore  answer 
briefly  by  saying,  as  little  and  as  seldom  as  possible.     The  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  being  higher  in  this  country  than  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  a  countervailing  duty  ought  no  doubt 
to  be  imposed  with  a  view  of  protecting  to  a  certain  extent  the 
British  farmer ;    upon   the   same   principle  that   protection   is 
granted  to  the  manufacturer  of  silk  and  of  cotton.     This  being 
done  no  government  ought  to  proceed  farther,  for  the  corn  trade 
like  every  other  will  soon  find  its  natural  level.     In  fact,  on  no 
subject  is  the  interference  of  the  legislature  so  frivolous  and  vex- 
atious as  on  that  of  regulating  the  trade  in  the  raw  produce  of 
the  soil,  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets  depend  on  circum- 
stances to  which  the  power  of  Government  cannot  be  extended. 
A  very  good  or  a  very  bad  season  renders  nugatory  all  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  this  will  ever  be  the  case 
until  the  sun  and  the   wind  can  be   brought  to   the  bar  of  the 
House.     Only  a  very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  country 
was  thrown  into  commotion  about  a  corn-bill,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  class  of  men  looked  forward  to  its  operations 
with  hopes   of  advantage,  while   the  great  majority  regarded  it 
with  feelings  of  alarm  and  indignation.     What  then  has  been  the 
result  ?    Prices  have  fallen,  and  the  act  is  a  dead  letter,  and  a 
dead    letter  it  will  remain    until  a   bad  harvest  shall   raise  the 
price  Of  corn,  and  then  importation  will,  as  usual,  be  regulated 
by  Orders  in  Council.     Those  who  hoped  as  well  as  those  who 
feared,  in  relation  to  the  corn-bill,  seem  to  have  forgot  this  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  quantity  of  com  imported,  even  in  the 
years  of  the  greatest  import at ion,  does  not  exceed  the  proportion 
of  a  bushel  to  the  acre  of  land  itsed  for  raising  grain,  7ehereas 
the  difference  between  an  average  crop  and  a  good  one  is  not 
less  than  three  or  four  bushels  an  acre.     Thus,  we  find,  a  good 
season  affords,  over  and  above  what  is  reckoned  an  average  pro- 
duce, and  which,  of  course,  is  the  ground  upon  which  all  cal- 
culations relative  to  national  subsistence  are  made,  a  quantity  of 
corn  equal  to  four  times  the  quantity  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  foreign  countries,  and  which  alone  can  be  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  land. — On  this  subject  Mr.  Gray  has  made  some  just 
observations,  intermixed,  however,  with  a  good  deal  of  extra- 
vagant theory. 

We  sum  up  our  character  of  this  book  in  a  few  words.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  man  who  can  see  and  hear,  but  who  can- 
not reason  :  he  is  benevolent  and  philanthropical,  but  mistakes 
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the  means  of  producing  happiness.  He  is  constantly  falling 
into  an  error  in  argument  similar  to  that  which  the  logicians 
call  causa  pro  non  causa.  He  assumes  the  effect  for  the  cause, 
and  then  reasons  backward.  For  example,  he  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  rich  countries  prices  are  high  ; 
from  which  he  derives  a  practical  maxim,  that  the  surest  way 
to  render  a  poor  country  opulent,  is  to  charge  as  high  as  pos- 
sible for  every  thing.  He  has  observed  too,  that  the  fertile 
parts  of  every  country  are  the  best  stocked  with  inhabitants ; 
and  assuming,  as  a  principle,  that  the  superior  population 
caused  the  superior  fertility,  he  prescribes  as  the  most  ready  and 
effectual  means  of  improving  the  face  of  a  desert,  to  cover  it 
with  people.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  so  friendly  to  the 
fecundating  system  of  political  economy,  and  so  violently  dis- 
pleased with  Mr.  Malthus's  restrictions  thereanent.  There  is 
only  one  point  of  view,  in  short,  in  which  we  can  venture  to 
praise  the  "  Essay  on  the  Happiness  of  States ;" — the  good  in- 
tention with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  written. 


Art.  V.    A  Literary  History  of  the    Middle  Ages,  compre- 
hending an  Account  of  the  State  of  Learning  j'rom  the  Close 
[of  the  Reign  of  Augustus,  fyc.  fyc. 

(Continued from  P.  145.,) 

-IN  our  last  number  we  suspended  our  observations  upon 
this  valuable,  production  of  the  English  press  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  century,  which  closed  the  fourth  book. 
We  xhall  now  resume  them  from  the  "  learning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,''  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  jifth. 

We  are  sorry  to  own  that  this  book  does  not  by  any  means 
answer  our  expectations;  it  is  dull  und  heavy,  while  it  might 
have  abounded  both  in  interest  and  amusement.  \S  e  know  not 
for  what  reason  Mr.  Berington  has  scarcely  given  us  a  hint  upon 
the  formation  of  the  modern  languages,  which  is  rather  a  plea- 
sing subject,  while  he  has  entered  into  a  deep  and  tiresome  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  time  in  which  the  Saxon,  the  Norman, 
and  the  English  languages,  began  severally  to  be  in  use.  He  has 
merely  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Troubadours,  and  has 
scarcely  touched  upon  the  avocation  of  those  famous  Provencal 
poets;  and  by  a  misfortune  which  is  not  easily  accounted  for; 
the  little  which  he  says  about  these  masters  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, is  precisely  that  which  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
omitted. 
.    .  «•  As 
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M  As  the  progress  of  mind  in  all  countries  is  alike,  the  first  es- 
says in  the  languages,  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  of  the  poe- 
tical kind ;  or  what  more  properly  might  be  termed  metrical  com- 
position :  the  authors  of  which,  from  the  word  invention,  to  the 
honour  of  which  they  aspired,  acquired  the  appellation,  in  the 
north  of  France,  of  Trouveurs;  and  in  the  south,  of  I  roubadours. 
There  was  a  close  resemblance  in  the  subjects  on  which  they 
exerted  their  powers.  They  were  the  supposed  feats  of  heroes, 
in  military  songs,  with  tales  of  love  and  merriment,  all  of  which 
were  connected  with  chivalry,  and  designed  to  promote  its  views. 
It  is,  however,  maintained  by  modern  authors  of  the  late  French 
school,  not  only  that  the  productions  of  the  trouveurs  were  the 
most  numerous ;  but  likewise  that  they  shew  more  felicity  of  in- 
vention, and  display  greater  elegance  of  diction  ;  whilst  they  repre- 
sent those  of  the  Troubadours,  as  deficient  in  imagery,  in  interest^ 
and  in  taste,  and  producing  disgust  by  a  tedious  and  perpetual 
monotony.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  choicest  efforts 
of  the  more  northern  muse,  if  laid  before  us  in  their  native  at- 
tire *,  would  be  found  not  greatly  to  surpass  them  in  variety  of 
attraction. 

"  It  is  not,  I  believe,  pretended  that  any  of  these  authors  drew 
from  the  original  stock  of  their  own  minds;  though  —  if  it  can  be 
proved,  that  the  first  subjects  were  borrowed  from  the  Arabians, 
or  from  the  east,  during  the  intercourse  established  by  the  crusades 
— the  subsequent  progress  of  imitation  may  be  easily  explained. 
But  whether  borrowed  or  original,  disfigured  by  a  thousand  de- 
fects of  method  and  style,  or  polluted  by  the  grossest  obscenities, 
the  compositions  of  the  Trouveurs  and  Troubadours,  whether  in 
prose  or  metre,  evince  the  true  character  of  the  dialects,  which 
they  employed ;  the  talents  of  the  writers ;  and  the  taste  of  those 
who  recited  them  or  who  listened  to  the  recital!  They  shew 
more :  for  works  of  fancy,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  written  in 
remote  ages,  are  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  documents,  illustrative 
of  the  manners  and  customs,  that  is,  the  opinions,  prejudices, 
superstitions,  tones  of  conversation,  and  modes  of  life,  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  composed.  When  they  furnish  us  with 
so  much  valuable  information,  we  may  readily  overlook  their  de- 
fects; and  indeed,  these  very  defects  are  themselves  instructive, 
as  far  as  they  mark  the  progress  which  had  been  made.  The 
historian  chronicles  the  great  events  of  life,  the  revolutions  of  go- 
vernments, the  characters  and  deaths  of  princes,  the  issue  of 
battles,' the  altercations  of  polemics,  the  ravages  of  war  and  fa- 


*  "  The  French  editor  of  the  Fabliaux  on  Conies,.  Mr.  Le  Grand, 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  omit,  to  suppress,  to  add,  and  to  arrange, 
as  might  seem  to  please  a  modern  reader  best ;  and  his^  English 
imitator,  Mr.  Way,  in  his  highly  elegant  poetical  translations,  has 
taken  still  greater  liberties.  We  have  not  from  either  the  reai 
effusions  of  the   Trouveurs,  as   is  pretended,   of  the  twelfth  and 

thirteenth  centuries, " 
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mine ;  while  the  Trouveur  or  Troubadour,  be  he  poet,  fabler,  or 
romancer,  explores  the  diversified  scenes  of  common  life,  and 
describes  men  as  they  are.  If  the  personages  whom  he  introduces 
are  not  real,  and  the  events  which  be  describes  never  happened  ; 
still  the  manners  which  he  paints  are  true."     P.  3S8. 

"  While,  in  the  south,  the  Troubadours  amused  their  country- 
men, and  diffused  some  taste  of  letters  by  reciting  or  singing  their 
compositions,  the  Italians  caught  the  flame,  adapted  their  subjects- 
to  their  own  more  melodious  tongue,  and  improving  both  it  and 
them,  left  their  masters  far  behind.  For  a  time,  however,  attracted, 
probably  by  the  charms  of  these  novel  productions,  they  them- 
selves cultivated  the  Provencal  dialect;  and  we  read  of  many  who 
composed  in  it,  and  who,  in  the  courts  of  their  princes,  practised 
the  seductive  arts  of  the  Troubadours.  The  Italian  tongue,  as 
the  historian  cf  its  literature  candidly  owns,  not  completely  formed, 
even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  possesed  not  those  elegancies  which 
can  allure  the  poet,  to  its  use:  whereas  the  Provencal,  from  long 
practice  in  rhyme  and  verse,  presented  an  easy  phraseology,  and 
was  preferred  by  the  Italians  themselves.  But  this  did  not  last 
long;  competition  produced  excellence;  and  the  new  language  of 
the  Italian  cities,  was  soon  without  a  rival  in  every  species  of 
composition. 

"  In  the  north,  the  Trouvcurs,  whose  language  had  been  carried 
into  distant  countries,  conveyed  also  their  compositions  with  their 
language ;  and  thus  we  were  enriched.  If,  however,  it  be  true, 
as  evidently  appears  from  their  popular  tales,  that  they  had  bor- 
rowed much  from  the  old  bards  of  Britain  and  Armorica,  or  lat- 
terly from  the  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  we  took  back 
only,  as  far  these  stories  went,  the  fictions  of  our  ancestors,  clothed 
in  a  new  attire.  By  the  side  of  the  glorious  achievements  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  heroes,  are  placed  the  exploits  of  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round-table,  and  the  incantations  of  the  magi- 
cian Merlin,  are  an  unrivalled  source  of  wonder."     P.  3M. 

Indeed  the  whole  theory  which  confines  the  names  of  T ron- 
geurs to  the  tongue  Roma/ie  or  Romance,  spoken  to  the  north 
of  the  Loire,  and  of  Troubadours  to  the  lavgite  Romance  or 
Proveufal,  which  was  spoken  by  those  south  of  the  same  river, 
is  entirely  unknown  to  ns;  nor  did  we  ever  hear  that  these  nor- 
thern Trouvcurs  were  the  most  numerous,  and  much  less,  that 
they  displayed  more  felicity  of  invention  and  a  greater  elegance 
of  diction*,  than  the  Troubadours. 

We  have  always  considered  upon  authority  which  appears  to 

*  This  distinction  between  the  Trouvcurs  and  Troubadours,  has 
indeed  been  asserted  by  a  modern  writer  of  note ;  but  as  he  con- 
siders the  Trouvcurs  to  have  been  prose  writers,  and  the  Trouba- 
dours poets,  his  authority  can  be  of  no  use  to  Mr.  Berington  ;  bis 
work  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  Number,  and  for  this  .reason 
we  shajl  DOt  *or  ^e  Predent  analyze  this  curious  theory. 
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r.s  unquestionable,  that  these  Troubadours  or  Tromfxidours, 
Trouveors,  Trouveurs,  T/ouverses,  or  Trouvefjours,  as  they  have 
been  severally  called,  were  the  very  same  set  of  people  ;  that  tiny 
Nourished  for  more  than  '250  years,  that  is  from  the  year  \  120, 
to  the  year  1332;  that  during  this  period  they  had  acquired  so 
much  celebrity,  and  enjoyed  so  many  privileges,  that  nobles, 
princes  and  monarchs,  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
follow  the  profession.  And  although  some  writers  have  ob- 
served, that  they  failed  for  want  of  a  Maecenas  by  the  death 
of  Jane  I.  queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  countess  of  Pro- 
vence, yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  fate  was  the 
consequence  of  their  excesses.  The  monarchs  and  nobles 
having  withdrawn  from  their  society,  which  had  become  too 
vicious  and  relaxed,  by  degrees  they  fell  into  disrepute  and  dis- 
appeared; and  when  others  wished  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  first  Troubadours,  not  possessing  their  abilities  and  their  in- 
fluence they  were  despised.  It  was  then  that  those  who  still 
followed  the  profession  divided  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  of  this  divi- 
sion Mr.  Berington  wishes  to  speak  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  re- 
membered, that  at  this  period  they  were  no  longer  Troubadours, 
for  even  the  name  was  laid  aside.  Some  took  the  appellation 
of  minstreh,  and  went  on  playing  on  their  harps  and  singing 
the  verses  which  they  had  learned  from,  aud  sung  for  the  Trou- 
badours their  masters  ;  and  occasionally  adding  some  compo- 
sition of  their  own.  Others  under  the  name  of  Jongleurs,  quasi 
jocu/atores,  from  which  the  Italians  have  made  giocotieri,  though 
occasionally  they  sang  verses,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  mere  playing  the  buffoon,  just  as  they 
had  done  in  the  suite  of  the  old  Troubadours,  and  still  wore  as 
they  had  formerly  done,  a  paiticular  kind  of  mimic  dress.  From 
the  former  we  may  derive  the  origin  of  the  harpers  and  bards, 
whom  we  find  at  the  courts  of  ail  the  northern  chieftains  and 
sovereigns,  most  probably  the  Trouveurs  of  Mr.  Berington;  and 
from  the  latter, — who  must  be  his  Troubadours — we  may  date 
the  fashion  of  our  present  buffoons,  under  the  different  names 
of  Punch,  Puk'utella,  Harlequin,  Gracioso,  Conjurors,  Hi- 
tlers, Clowns,  and  all  other  despicable  characters  of  the  same 
description.  These  very  soon  became  as  great  favorites  in  the 
south  as  the  bards  were  in  the  north;  and  so  well  did  they  suit 
the  frivolous  taste  of  the  age,  that  for  a  long  time  there  was  not 
any  prince  or  any  grandee  who  had  not  some  of  them  at  his 
court;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  soon  obtained  and  do 
still  retain  a  place  amongst  the  dramati3  persona  of  the  thea- 
trical compositions  of  all  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 

In  regard  to  the   formation  of  the  modern  languages,  it  is 
not  our  intention,  nor  indeed  within  our  power,  confined  as  we 

are 
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are  within  so  narrow  limit?,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  con- 
cerning their  descent.  But  as  we  happen  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Berington  on  the  whole  of  Ins  theory  concerning  the  tongue 
Romance,  or  Provencal  langiia  e,  we  deem  a  few  words  ne- 
cessary on  a  branch  of  mod  rn  literature,  so  interesting  and  so 
much  neglected.  For  this  reason  we  shall  first  of  all  listen  to 
Mr.  Berington. 

u  In  speaking  of  those  idioms  which  had  acquired  most  matu- 
rity, Ihave  just  intimated,  that  they  were  the  Provencal  and  the 
Italian.  With  i-espect  to  the  first,  I  might  more  properly  have 
said  that  the  language,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  French, 
was  divided  into  two  dialects,  both  of  which  bore  the  name  of 
Romane  or  Romance,  because  each  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Romain :  that  to  the  north  being  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of 
Frankish  and  Norman  words :  whilst  the  dialect  of  the  south  was 
vitiated  by  words  transferred  from  the  language  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths,  and  Alani.  The  river  Loire,  not  rigidly  taken,  was 
their  common  boundary.  The  first  might  be  called  the  French 
Romane  ;  the  latter  the  Provencal,  because  spoken  by  the  subjects 
of  Raimond,  Count  of  Provence,  well-known  in  the  armies  of 
the  crusaders.  The  characters  of  these  dialects,  however,  though 
owning  a  common  source,  were  marked  by  strong  lines  of  differ- 
ence The  Provencal,  from  a  milder  climate,  from  a  more  con- 
stant intercourse  with  strangers,  and  from  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
mother  tongue,  was  soft  and  harmonious :  the  French  more  harsh, 
as  retaining  more  of  its  northern  mixture.  But  if  we  number 
the  countries  in  which  these  languages  were  now  current,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  Provencal  was  confined  within  the  limits  which 
I  assigned  it ;  while  the  French  Romane,  overflowing  its  natural 
boundaries,  became  familiar  io  distant  nations.  It  passed  with 
the  conqueror  into  England,  where  it  was  previously  fashionable. 
The  Norman  settlers  rendered  it  familiar  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily, 
though  here  it  was  soon  vanquished  by  the  superior  fascination 
of  the  Italian  dialect.  The  crusaders  carried  it  into  the  east,  and 
planted  it  in  Syria,  in  Palestine,  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Constantino- 
ple, where  it  was  at  least  as  permanent,  as  the  conquests  which 
they  had  made."     P.  337. 

Prom  this  specimen  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Berington  gives 
the  name  of  languc  Humane,  or  Romance,  both  to  the  Pro- 
vencal language  and  northern  French ;  he  pretends  that  both 
were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Latin  language,  the  northern 
by  the  mixture  of  Frankish  and  .Norman  words,  the  southern 
by  those  of  the  languages  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and 
Alani;  and  finally,  he  asserts  that  the  Loire,  not  strictly  taken, 
being  the  boundary  of  these  two  tongues,  the  Provencal  lan- 
guage was  confined  within  the  south  of  France,  while  the  French, 
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which  he  calls  Trench  Romane,  overflowing  its  boundaries,  be- 
came familiar  to  distant  nations. 

We  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  Mr.  Berington  has 
grounded  this  ingenious  system,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  has 
been  obliged  to  distinguish  between  the  Troubadours  and  Trotf- 
veurs.  We  have  already  dsscusied  the  merit  of  this  last  asser- 
tion; and  now  as  far  as  their  language  is  concerned,  we  cer- 
tainly conceive  that  the  fact  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  Mr. 
Berington  has  stated.  We  shall  shortly  lay  down  what  we  think 
upon  the  subject. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Berington,  that  the  vulgar  Latin  which 
was  spoken  in  Gaul  during  four  centuries  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Romans,  was  the  mother  tongue,  or  "  formed  the  basis" 
of  the  langue  Romance;  we  are  even  willing  to  allow  that  the 
incursions  of  the  Franks,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Alani,  &c. ;  caused 
some  alteration  in  the  language  of  the  country  which  they  had 
invaded ;  but  we  deny  that  this  alteration  was  such  as  to  make 
the  Provencal  a  language  intirely  distinct  from  the  northern 
French  ;  we  assert  that  even  before  the  Troubadours,  it  was  the 
only  language  spoken  not  only  in  France,  but  even  in  a  great 
part  of  the  north  of  Spain,  which  was  not  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Moors;  so  that  with  very  little  alteration,  in  pro- 
gress of  time  it  produced  the  old  French,  which  in  the  hands  of 
the  writers  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
became  what  we  now  call  the  French  language. 

The  fact  is  this ;  the  Romans  with  their  conquest  introduced 
among  the  nations  whom  they  had  conquered,  both  their  language 
and  their  laws.  But  if  we  except  Italy,  in  which  the  Latin  was 
the  vernacular  tongue,  all  the  other  nations  had  a  language  of 
their  own,  when  they  became  the  subjects  of  these  proud  conque- 
rors of  the  world.  And  though  the  different  privileges  which  many 
emperors  bestowed  on  the  Franks,  had  fully  admitted  the  Latin 
language  and  jurisprudence  into  Gaul,  we  are  not  therefore 
to  believe  that  the  Celtic  language  was  entirely  laid  aside.  For 
so  late  as  the  year  529,  we  find  a  law  in  regard  to  Fideicom- 
missis,  that  OYders—jideicommissa  relinqui  possunt  non  solum 
sermone  Latino  vel  Graco,  sed  etiam  Punico  vel  Gallicano. 
D.  32.  11.  in  pr.  Now  from  this  law  it  is  evident,  that  it  was 
with  the  Celtic  as  it  was  with  the  Punic  language;  since 
though  at  the  time  of  St.  Augustin,  the  Latin  were  the  general 
language  of  the  Diocesis  of  Hippones,  yet  we  know  that  he 
was  obliged  to  entertain  clergymen  who  spake  Punic  for  the 
sake  of  the  villani  who  lived  far  distant  in  the  country,  and  who 
did  not  understand  Latin.  This  difficulty,  however,  disap- 
peared by  degrees,  and  after  four  centuries  or  a  little  more,  the 
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Latin  grew  at  last  to  be  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  empire; 
but  hot  without  being  much  altered  and  disfigured  by  the  phrases 
and  expressions  of  the  Celtic;  so  that  it  became  a  tongue 
which  could  hardly  be  called  either  Latin  or  Celtic,  for  in  rea- 
lity it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  oilier,  but  partook  of  both. 

But  the  evil  did  not  stop  here.     The  barbarians  came,  and 
invaded   both  Fiance   and   Spain.      Now  each  of  the   tribes  of 
these  savages  had  an  idiom  of  their  own,  though  most  proba- 
bly all  origiiKiting  from  the  same  mother  tongue,   the  Teutonic 
language  ;  and  as  each  with  its  peculiar  jargon  concurred  to  alter 
and  corrupt  the  language  of  the  country  which  they  had  invaded, 
thus  for  a  while,  that  is  a.j  Jong  as  they  kept   the  possession  of 
their   respective  dominions,  there  was,  and  indeed  there   must 
have  been  a  little  difference  in   the  language  which  was  spoken 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  other  two  which  were  spoken  in 
the  north  and  south  of  France.     But  as  soon  as  Charlemagne 
collected   all  those  provinces  under   his  empire,  and  extended 
his  sway  over  France  and  Spain,  this  barbarism  of  language  was 
abolished  by  degrees,  and   perfectly  disappeared  from  the   let- 
ters of   his   successors,   in  consequence    of  the   schools  which 
this  monarch  established,  and  in  which  the  Latin  language  was 
again   cultivated  and  taught.     In  this  way  the  barbarous  Latin 
was  expelled  from  public  transactions,  but  it  was  still  preserved 
in  the  mouth  of  the  nation,  which  had  now  changed  its  ancient 
language  for  this   strange   mixture  of  Celtic,  Latin.  Frankish, 
Oslrogolhic,  Slc.     .And  as  the  people  had  learned  it  merely  by 
bearing  it  spoken,  when  they  proceeeded  to  write  it,   they  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  adopt  the  method  of  spelling  accord- 
ing to  the   mode  in   which  they  pronounced.     Ju  this  way  it 
soon  lost  the  little  resemblance  it  had  hitherto  retained  of  the  two 
principal  languages  from  which  it   had  originated  ;  especially  if 
\ye  consider  that  the  Latin  which   the  Romans  imported  into 
Gaul  was  in  itself  a  corrupt  language,  such  as  it  was  spoken  in 
the  provinces,  and  consequently  very  different  from  that  which 
was  used  in  Home  by  their  best  authors.     It  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult therefore  to  conceive  how  soon  this  corrupt  jargon  lost  all 
possible  resemblance  to  the   pure  Latin  by  this  mixture  of  the 
Celtic,  and  much  more  of  the  idioms  of  the  other  barbarians. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  langue  Romance,  which  being  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  all  the  subjects  of  Charlemagne  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  was  spoken  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  that 
portion  of  Spain  over  which  this  emperor  had  extended  his  do- 
minions. But  there  is  still  some  difference  between  this  lan- 
guage and  that  which  nearly  three  centuries  after  was  employed 
by  the  Troubadours,  and   to   which   we  have   given,   strictly 
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speaking,  the  name  of  langue  Romance,  or  Provencal  language. 
The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this. 

As  one  fruit  of  his  conquest  in  Germany,  Charles  brought 
over  to  France  many  of  the  Germans  ;  so  that  the  German  was 
the  very  language  of  his  court;  and  at  this  time  we  find  iu 
Gaul  three  different  languages.  One  was  the  langue  Romance 
common  to  all  the  people,  another  was  the  Latin  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  still  preserved  in  all  public  transactions ;  and  the 
third  was  the  Dentch  or  Tudesque  language,  which  was  spoken 
at  court,  as  well  as  by  the  Germans  whom  business  or  pleasure 
brought  into  Gaul. 

This  difference  of  language  was  for  some  time  a  distinguishing 
characteristic   of  a  German  and  a  Frenchman,  but  in  progress 
of    time    it   gradually   disappeared.     The  intercourse   between 
these  two  nations  produced  friendship  and  intermarriages  ;  these 
marriages    brought    inheritances,   and   the    possession    of    land 
$oon  bound  them  into  one  and  the  same  nation.     And  as  the 
Germans  were  by  no  means  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  com- 
munity, they  must  have  found  themselves,  as  it  were,  scattered 
amongst  the  French.     Now  it  may  generally  be  supposed,  that 
whenever  two  nations  who  speak  two  different  languages  are 
brought  together  to  live  in  the  same  country,  those  who  are  the 
less  in  number  will  by  degrees  learn  the  language  of  the  many, 
unless  the  few  being  more  civilized  should  introduce  amongst  their 
new  friends  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  cultivation  of  letters.     In 
that  case  the  language  of  the  few   will  by  degrees  become  the 
language  of  the  whole  community.     This  is  precisely  whatthe 
Romans  always  did.     Though   less  in  number,  but  being  more 
civilized,  they  so  far  allured  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  whom 
they  had  conquered,  that  in  some  measure  they  actually  obliged 
their  new  subjects  to  learn   the  Latin  language.     But  the  Teo- 
disque  or,  as  some  people  call  it,  the  Tuciesque  language  at  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  was   by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
the  langue  Romance,  and  the  Germans  being  rather  more  bar- 
barous than  the  French,  they  had  no  means  in   their  power  to 
allure  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul   to  adopt  their  jargon  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  language  which  they  possessed,  and  which  was  by 
far  the  superior.     For  this  reason  they  were  themselves  obliged 
to  learn  the  Provencal  language,  and  a  political  circumstance 
hastened  this  event. 

When  under  Charles  the  Bald,  the  division  of  Germany  and 
France  took  place,  it  was  permitted  to  the  nobles  of  both  these 
realms  to  follow,  as  they  chose,  either  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, or  the  king  of  France,  according  to  the  situation  of 
their  estates ;  without,  however,  giving  up  those  which  they 
possessed  in  the  dominions  of  the  monarch  whom  they  aban- 
doned. 
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cloned.  In  consequence  of  this  permission,  many  noblemen  of 
Gaul  followed  the  party  of  Lotharius,  and  many  German  ba- 
Tons  that  of  Charles  the  Bald.  But  as  soon  as  the  female  de- 
scendants of  Charlemagne  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France,  that  is  about  the  end  of  the  second  race  of 
the  French  kings,  this  reciprocal  possession  of  land  ceased 
also,  and  the  Germans  were  obliged  to  relinquish  either  the 
land  they  had  in  Germany,  or  at  least  that  which  they  held  in 
France,  and  be  satisfied  only  with  the  possession  of  those  estates 
which  they  enjoyed  under  the  monarch  whom  they  had  fol- 
lowed. The  same  happened  to  the  French,  who  if  they  w  ished 
to  adhere  to  the  interest  of  their  master,  were  also  obliged  to 
relinquish  those  estates  which  they  had  in  Germany. 

In  this  way  the  Germans  being  for  ever  excluded  from  their 
native  country,  settled  in  France,  and  thus-  they  were  obliged  to 
learn  the  language  of  their  new  acquaintances.  But  in  learning 
it  they  did  precisely  the  same  that  the  Gauls  had  done  in  learn- 
ing Latin.  They  mixed  phrases  and  expressions  of  their  own 
idiom  in  the  langue  Romance,  and  thus  the  Deutch,  Teodisque, 
or  Tudesque,  became  another  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  ;  and  this  is  the  language 
which  properly  and  strictly  speaking  is  called  the  langue  Ro- 
mance, which  was  spoken  throughout  Fiance  and  great  part'  of 
Spain,  and  which  a  very  little  time  after  through  the  means  of 
the  Troubadours,  became  almost  the  general  language  of  all 
the  polite  scholars  of  Europe,  and  of  all  the  countries  into  which 
the  French  carried  their  arms.  William  brought  it  into  this 
country,  where  for  some  time  it  continued  to  be  the  language  of 
the  court  and  of  the  law  ;  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
received  it.  from  Robert  and  other  Normans,  who  after  having 
expelled  the  Moors  took  possession  of  those  realms.  By  the 
means  of  the  Crusades  it  reached  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  where 
it  continued  to  the  last  to  be  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  law;  and  there  is  reason  (o  believe  that  it 
was  imported,  and  for  some  time  cultivated  even  in  Constanti- 
nople during  the  reigns  of  the  French  emperors. 

Mr.  Berington  is  so  uncommonly  concise  on  the  formation  of 
modern  languages,  that  he  hardly  gives  us  a  hint  upon  the  sub- 
ject. However,  before  we  dismiss  it  altogether,  we  must  object 
to  another  of  his  statements,  in  naming  the  thirteenth  century 
as  the  epoch  in  which  modern  languages  were  formed.  It  is 
true,  that  in  talking  of  the  Latin  language  he  appears  to  con- 
tradict himself  and  come  over  to  our  opinion,  for  he  says ; — 

"  This  language,  therefore,  continued  to  be  the  language  of 
science  and  scientific  men;  nor  was  it  before  the  twelfth  century, 

as 
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as  seems  generally  agreed,  that  her  eldest  daughter,  the  Italian — 
having  acquired  a  copious  and  extensive  phraseology — committed 
her  thoughts  to  writing,  and  assumed  a  new  character.  Still  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  though  no  vestiges  of  such  compositions  may 
remain,  that,  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  every  language,  love  has 
found  words,  and  reduced  those  words  to  some  measure,  more 
expressive  of  affection,  and  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  object  it  admired."     P.  336. 

But  yet,  notwithstanding  this  confession,  it  is  evident  from 
the  very  division  and  different  heads  of  the  book,  that  he  con- 
siders the  thirteenth  century  as  the  favorite  epoch.  No :\  we 
have  always  imagined,  that  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  name  a 
period  from  which  to  date  the  origin  of  modern  languages,  the 
end  of  the  eleventh,  or  to  the  utmost  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  would  by  far  be  the  most  reasonable.  At  that 
time  the  earliest  rec  >rds  fix  the  first  effusion  of  the  Sicilian 
muse,  v\ho  disdaining  any  lon-er  to  employ  the  Provencal  lan- 
guage, iike  the  Troubadours,  wished  in  her  own  tongue  to  express 
the  sentiments  with  which  the  Sicilian  poets  were  animated  by 
the  sight,  or  by  the  cruelty    "  of  the  object  they  admired." 

However,  the  best  part  of  all  is,  that  Mr.  Berington  himself 
unawares  confirms  our  opinion. 

<c  Frederic  II.  who  was  educated  in  Sicily,  and  in  1218  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  patron  of  literature;  and  was  him- 
self extensively  learned.  His  skill  in  languages,  amongst  which 
are  reckoned  the  Italian,  German,  and  French,  is  much  celebrated 
by  contemporary  writers ;  and  they  tell  us  of  the  schools  or  aca- 
demies which  he  founded;  of  the  works  which  he  procured  to  be 
translated  from  the  Greek ;  and  of  the  intellectual  ardour  which 
he  every-where  endeavoured  to  excite.  His  chancellor,  the 
learned  Peter  de  Vineis,  was  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  meritorious 
work.  The  court  of  Frederic,  observes  the  historian,  whom  J 
willingly  follow,  appeared  as  a  luminous  theatre,  on  which  the 
learned  men  met,  whom  his  munificence  attracted;  whilst  under 
the  shade  of  royal  protection,  they  pursued  their  various  studies^ 
and  gave  energy  to  the  love  of  science.  Among  these  were  many 
Troubadours.  Frederic  afforded  encouragement  to  their  amusing 
arts ;  and  was  himself  a  poet,  as  he  had  cultivated  the  Italian,  or 
rather  the  Sicilian,  dialect,  which  was  the  language  of  his  early 
youth."     P.  346.  ' 

If  then  Frederic  11.  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
12 18,  and  among  other  languages  was  skilful  in  Italian,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Italian  must  already  have  been  a  formed  language. 
And  i!  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Mr.  Berington,  is  to 
he  considered  as  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  modern  lan- 
guages, then  we  must  suppose  this  languageto  have  been  formed 
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in  about  five  and  twenty  years.  Mr.  Berington  quotes  Tira- 
bosehi,  unci  there  was  no  need  for  it;  for  even  without  Tira- 
boschi  we  might  have  found  out  both  the  age  in  which  Frederic 
lived  ar>d  his  skill  in  languages.  For  the  question  is  not  about 
those  who  cultivated  the  Italian  language,  but  about  the  time 
in  which  this  language  was  formed.  And  had  Mr.  Berington 
taken  the  trouble  to  quote  the  whole  that  Tiraboschi  says  on 
this  subject,  he  would  have  found  that  this  writer  of  the  Stoiiu 
del/a  Letteratura  Italiana,  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  theory 
laid  down  in  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages;  on  the  contrary, 
he  offers  new  arguments  in  favour  of  our  opinions,  in  the  long 
preface  at  the  head  of  the  tlnrd  volume;  in  which  he  ex  pro- 
J'esso  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language,  and  confute* 
Maffei  Bembo  and  l'Aretino. 

The  best  part  of  this  whole  book  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
Berington  having  shewn,  that  "  the  station  of  the  Roman  bi- 
shops was  singularly  propitious  for*  the  accomplishment  of  dis- 
pelling the  dreary  chasm  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;"  whe- 
ther we  consider  u  the  abundance  of  wealth  which  was  volun- 
tarily bestowed,  the  influence  w  Inch  they  actually  enjoyed,  or 
the  superiority  of  talents  which  they  possessed;"  asks,  why  they 
performed  so  little,  and  thus  he  very  properly  resolves  the 
question. 

*'  The  history  of  their  pontificates  will  best  solve  the  difficult}-. 
And  here  I  would  not  refer  the  reader  to  any  distant  period — 
though  in  the  progress  of  any  period,  sufficient  light  might,  be  col- 
lected— but  confine  his  view  to  that  which  is  more  immediate  be- 
fore him,  I  mean  to  the  thirteenth  century.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  Innocent  III.  occupied  the  papal  chair,  and 
Boniface  VIII.  at  its  termination.  In  perusing  the  history  pf  the 
lives  of  these  prelates,  he  will  discover — that  though  they  were 
men  of  high  endowments,  and  not  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  letters 
. — other  interests  were  nearer  to  their  hearts,  or  at  least,  were  of 
such  overwhelming  magnitude,  and  such  urgent  importance  as  ne* 
cessarily  to  absorb  the  main  powers  of  attention.  To  acquire  ter- 
ritory, and  through  it  the  more  effectual  means  of  aggrandisement ; 
to  extend  the  prerogative,  and  by  its  application,  as  occasion 
served,  to  exercise  an  unlimited  controul  over  churchmen  and  to, 
make  even  crowns  bend  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  tiara,  were 
concerns,  compared  with  which  those  of  literature  would  appear 
but  as  trifles  light  as  air.  That  such  were  the  views  of  Innocent 
was  manifested  by  the  series  of  his  actions,  though  I  have  suffi- 
ciently remarked,  that  his  time,  was  often  otherwise  engaged. 

"  When,  after  a  hundred  years,  seldom  distinguished  by  any 
change  of  measures,  Boniface  was  called  to  the  heim,  a  papal  his- 
torian thus  Bums  up  the  events  of  his  pontificate :  Casting  his  eye, 
says  he,  over  the  face  of  Christendom,  and  embracing  its  concerns, 

lie' 
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he  undertook  to  pacify  Italy;  to  recall  the  Sicilian  kingdom  to  its 
duty ;  to  confederate  Spain  with  Gaul ;  to  compel  to  terms  of 
peace  Philip  of  France  and  the  English  Edward ;  to  deter  Adol- 
phus,  lately  raised  to  the  German  throne,  from  the  invasion  of 
Gaul ;  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  the  christian  common- 
wealth, which,  as  if  the  Saracens  sufficed  not  to  effect  its  ruin 
seemed  intent  on  its  own  destruction  ;  to  reduce  by  an  armed  as- 
sociation, the  Greek  schismatics  to  obedience  to  the  Ronan 
church  ;  and  again  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of  un- 
believers. 

"  Such  "/ore  the  designs  of  Boniface,  in  few  of  which  he  succeed- 
ed ;  but  every  attempt,  as  it  bad  happened  to  Innocent,  involved 
him  in  diifi.  :  «td  contests.     The   princes  who  opposed  their 

views  were  rendered  only  more  untractable  by  menaces  and  ana- 
themas ;  schemes  of  noral  or  intellectual  improvement,  which, 
however  wisely  projected,  can  be  accomplished  only  in  repose, 
wera  entire*//  frustrated,  or  experienced  a  very  partial  success. 
Those,  who,  by  a  proper  application  of  their  influence,  might  have 
renovate  1  the  state  of  man,  or  have  retarded  his  intellectual  de- 
cline, left  him  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  circumstances  which  attended  their  deaths  were  peculiarly 
•  awful;  and  what  has  been  said  of  one,  may  be  said  of  both,  that 
they  died,  *  beloved  by  few,  hated  by  many,  and  feared  by  all.* 
It  can  no  longer  be  a  question,  wlsv  so  little  was  done  by  them." 
P.  35l2. 

To  this  picture  we  hive  nothing  to  add,  and  if  Mr.  Beriugton 
had  always  written  thus  he  would  be  above  all  praise,  and 
above  all  criticism. 

At  the  end  of  this  book  Mr.  Berington  discusses  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  rhyme,  and  thus  he  introduces  the  argument  to 
the  reader. 

"  Judging  from  the  abilities  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  may  be  permitted  to  conclude,  that  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  Latin  poetry ;  but  the  subject  presents,  at  the  same 
time,  another  aspect,  which  is  rude  and  uninviting.  I  allude  to 
the  art  of  rhi/ning,  which  was  now  become,  by  a  strange  perver- 
sion of  taste,  the  standard  of  poetical  excellence. 

"  Whether  rhymes  were  introduced  into  Latin  verse  by  one 
Leo,  or  Leoninus,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  by  some 
earlier  or  later  writer,  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  this  change  took  place  when  the  language  had  ceased  to  be 
generally  read ;  and  the  ear,  vitiated  by  the  rugged  sounds  of  the 
modern  dialects,  had  lost  all  relish  for  the  harmonious  simplicity 
of  its  prosody.  Metre  of  some  sort,  which  hos  been  called  . 
rhythm,  or  measured  motion,  was  found  necessary,  without  which 
no  verse  could  be  distinguished ;  and  as  this  might  not  always  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  mark  the  measure  of  the  line,  recourse  was 

had 
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Iiad  to  rhyme,  or  the  termination  of  verses  by  a  similar  sound-- 
The  ear  was  thus  flattered  by  a  certain  musical  desinence-;  nor 
could  it,  a  moment,  doubt,  where  every  verse  closed.  I  don't 
pretend  to  determine  whether  the  rhythm,  in  the  change  which 
the  language  has  undergone,  could  have  been  equally  well  marked 
by  the  ancient  syllabic  quantity.  But  rhyme  appears  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  some  feeling  of  its  expediency ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  metrical 
compositions  of  some  modern  tongue.  It  is  not  probable,  that  it 
would  have  been  first  attempted  in  Latin,  in  which  there  wa3 
no  example,  and  of  which  the  prosody  had  been  so  long  estab- 
lished."    P.  106. 

Now  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Berington,  it  is  not  only  u  pro- 
bable," but  certain,  "  that  rhyme  was  first  attempted  in  Latin." 
If  Mr.  Berington  could  not  ascertain  "  whether  rhymes  were  in- 
troduced into  Latin  verse  by  Leo  or  Leoninus,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  or  by  some  earlier  or  later  writer,"  we  are  sorry 
for  it.  He  refers  us  to  a  curious  note  in  Wartoris  Dissert.  II. 
and  we  refer  him  to  Muraturi  Antiq.  Hal.  Dissert.  XL.  Mr. 
Berington  asserts,  "  that  this  change  took  place  when  the  lan- 
guage had  ceased  to  be  generally  read,  and  when  the  ear  vitiated 
by  the  rugged  sound  of  the  modern  dialects  had  lost  all  relish 
for  the  harmonious  simplicity  of  its  prosody;"  and  Muratori 
ka& proved,  that  rhyme  had  been  in  use  amongst  the  Romans 
even  during  the  age  of  Augustus. 

This  is  denied  by  Mr.  Berington.,  and  the  reader  shall  hear 
what  he  says  : — 

"  Should  it  be  said  that,  by  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  the  first  iff 
classical  rank,  rhymes  were  sometimes  introduced — my  answer  is  ; 
that  they  occurred  from  accident,  or  were  employed  for  the  sake 
of  alliteration  ;  whereas  with  these  poetasters  they  were  the  resulS 
of  elaborate  design.''     P.  40H. 

Well  then  let  us  take  Mr.  Berington  on  his  own  ground,  and 
let  those  examples  of  rhymes  which  we  find  "  in  the  ancient 
Latin  poetry  of  the  first  classical  rank,"  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  "  accident."  \\  hat  will  he  say  then  to  the  specimens 
publish e'd  by  Muratori,  of  single  and  double  rhymes  by 
writers  of  the  sixth,  and  even  fifth  century?  Will  he  consider 
them  to  be  matter  of  accident  also  ?  They  occur  in  each  line 
of  a  long  composition  ;  therefore  the  supposition  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, and  if  so,  how  can  we  agree  with  him  and  believe, 
"  lhat  Leoninus"  was  the  inventor  of  this  rhythm,  or  at  least, 
"  lhat  this  change  look  place  when  the  language  had  ceased  to 
he  generally  reads** 

But 
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But  here  the  reader  may  ask,  which  was  the  man,  or  at  least 
the  nation  that  first  made  use  of  rhyme  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages ?     Mr.  Berington  thus  eludes  the  question  altogether. 

"  But  when  rhyme  had  obtained  admission  into  modern  tongues, 
and  it  had  acquired  peculiar  celebrity  and  general  approbation  in 
the  compositions  of  the  Trouveurs  and  Troubadours,  we  readily 
conceive,  how  eager  a  monkish  versifier  might  be,  to  confer  an  or- 
nament on  the  Latin  language,  which  he  had  learned  to  admire 
in  his  own.     His  delicacy  of  perception  was  not  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  discriminate  whether  this  embellishment  was  congenial  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  idiom.     And   whatever  might  be  his 
sensibility  on  this  subject,  he  knew  what  was  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  him,  that  the   use  of  rhyme  in   his  compositions 
would  not  fail  to  recommend  them  to  more  general  notice.     And 
when  the  rhyming  process  had  begun,  what  was  likely  to  circum- 
scribe its  use  or  set  any  boundary  to  its  application  ?     We  have 
rhymes  which  conclude  the  verse  in  the  various  measures  of  com- 
position :    in   others,  besides  this  common  termination,  the  middle 
of  each  verse  is  made    to  rhyme  with  its  end :  and  in  a  third 
sort,  no  fewer  than  three  rhymes  enter  each  verse,  two  within  the 
verse  itself,  and  one  referring  to  the  succeeding  line. 

"  Qui  regis  omnia,  pelle  tot  crimina,  surge,  periiflus, 

Nos,  Deus,  aspics,  ne  sine  simplice  lurnine  simus."     P.  407. 

Indeed  we  feel  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Berington  for  the 
information,  the  long  and  the  short  .  of  _\vJbicb.  is,. .rhyme  is  a 
strange  perversion  of  taste  introduced  by  Leoninus,  or  some- 
body else,  adopted  by  feeling  of  expediency,  admitted  by  the 
Troubadours,  copied  by  the  monks,  and  followed  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

We  know  not  whether  our  readers  will  be  satisfied  with  suck 
a  pedigree,  for  our  part  we  own  we  are  not ;  and  consequently 
upon  the  authority  of  Muratdri  we  shall  say,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  verses  known  to  the  Romans,  the  metrical  and  the 
rhythmical.  The  first  were  made  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  prosody,  and  were  used  only  by  scholars  and  classical  writers ; 
while  the  second  being  generally  the  production  of  common 
men,  merely  preserved  such  a  similarity  of  sound  and  quantities 
as  might  satisfy  the  ear,  but  could  not  stand  the  test  of  severe 
criticism,  for  in  it  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  rules  of  prosody. 
To  this  second  species  of  verse  Muratori  refers  the  origin  of 
thyme,  which  by  the  Latins  was  called  similiter  cadens ;  he 
even  pretends  that  they  were  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and 
quotes  the  Anthologia  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion. 

Having  so  far  established' the  origin  t>f  'rhyme,  it  remains  to 
discover  which  was  the  nation  that  tirst  introduced  it  into  mo- 
dern Europe. 

This  question  would  not -be  so  easily  settled  wers  we  to  listen 
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to  all  those  who  have  written  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  of  th£ 
Arabians,  of  the  Troubadours,  and  the  Sicilians.  But  to  us 
the  fact  appears  to  be  simply  this :  With  the  Latin  language 
rhyme  was  transmitted  into  the  jargon  half  Latin  and  half 
barbarous,  which  originated  amongst  the  French  and  Italians  ; 
and  bv  the  means  of  the  same  Latin  this  rhyme  became  known 
to  the  Arabians  of  Spain*,  who  cultivated  literature  and 
science,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had  sunk  into  barbarism. 
The  fervid  imagination  of  the  Moors  fond  of  novelty,  soon  be- 
came enamoured  of  this  new  species  of  metre;  with  their  con-1 
quest  in  Sicily,  they  increased  amongst  their  new  subjects  this 
taste  for  rhyme  ;  and  in  adopting  much  of  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  the  Saracens,  the  Troubadours  could  not  fail  to  adopt 
also  this  fashionable  rhyme,  which  was  esteemed  by  their  mas- 
ters, and  which  must  have  also  pleased  their  audience.  And  as 
the  Troubadours  and  the  Sicilians  were  the  first  amongst  the 
moderns  who  wrote  verses  in  their  respective  languages,  so  they 
were  also  the  first  who  adopted  rhyme  in  their  poetry. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  we 
shall  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Berington  for  the  present,  and 
continue  our  observations  on  the  volume  belore  us  in  cur  next 
Number. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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I  O  record  the  actions  of  the  great  and  good,  and  to  conse- 
crate the  memory  of  departed  worth,  is  a  task  which  requires  no 
common  hand  to  fulfil.  A  tedious  detail  of  the  trifling  occur- 
rences of  domestic  life,  a  dull  family  genealogy  routed  with  per- 
verse diligence  from  the  musty  records  of  parish  registers,  a 
rhetorical  display  of  pompous  panegyric,  are  each  too  often 
mistaken  by  their  readers,  no  less  than  by  their  authors,  for  the 
ve  plus  ultra  of  biography.  But  not  even  a  junction  of  the 
three  is  by  any  means  sufficient  to  constitute  perfection  in  the 
art,  or  even  to  answer  the  end  which  the  writer  may  propose, 
whether  it-be  to  raise  the  character  of  himself  or  of  his  subject. 
Let  the  talents  of  the  biographer  be  what  they  may,  let  the 
nicest  judgment  wait  upon  the  most  copious  and  accurate  irifor- 


* -We -are  aware  that  many  writers  of  note  pretend  that  rhyme 
■was  known  to  the  Arabians  even  before  the  /Egyra,  but  whether 
this  be-or-be  not  the  case,  the  argument  remains  the  same. 
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rnation,  and  let  both  be  recommended  by  the  graces  of  style, 
and  the  ornament  of  language,  there  will  yet  be  a  certain  defi- 
ciency which  it  is  easier  perhaps  to  discover  than  to  account  for. 
This  deficiency,  we  should  conceive,  is  to  be  supplied  only  by 
that  feeling  of  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  which  a  simi- 
larity of  study  and  a  fellowship  in  pursuits,  will  constantly  raise. 
This  will  seldom  fail  to  give  a  charm  to  biography,  which  no 
other  power  either  of  talent  or  of  information  is  enabled  to 
produce.  Thus,  then,  supposing  the  existence  of  abilities  in 
other  respects  equal  to  the  task,  the  life  of  a  military  man  will 
be  best  written  by  a  military  man,  that  of  a  poet  by  a  poet,  that 
of  a  statesman  by  a  statesman.  Each  of  these  may  cherish 
partialities  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  impartiality  is  not  the 
same  distinguishing  feature  in  biography,  as  it  is  in  history.  If 
the  warm  feelings  both  of  professional  and  of  private  life  are 
not  in  some  measure  embodied  in  the  work,  it  will  ever  remain 
both  frigid  and  flat.  The  biographer  must  not  only  enter  with 
spirit  into  the  character  of  his  subject,  but  with  knowledge  into 
the  history  of  his  pursuits ;  his  language  may  thus  be  sometimes 
too  technical,  and  his  prejudices  too  prominent,  but  he  will  pre- 
sent by  these  means  the  more  spirited  and  accurate  resemblance 
of  the  "original,  by  tracing  those  lineaments  which  no  common  eye 
could  discover,  but  which,  when  discovered,  give  to  the  portrait 
both  animation  and  effect.  This  is  the  charm  which  pervades 
the  u.  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  renders  them  ever  interesting, 
ever  instructive ;  while  other  pieces  of  biography  by  the  same 
great  author,  though  written  with  equal  graces  of  language,  have 
passed  into  oblivion.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  Isaac  Walton  a 
power  over  the  mind  and  the  affections  of  his  reader,  which  a 
more  elegant,  or  a  more  rhetorical  biographer  might  vainly  hope 
to  attain. 

Could  we  point  out  one  circumstance  more  than  another, 
which  adds  an  interest  and  a  charm  to  the  volume  before  us,  it 
is  that  similarity  of  pursuit  and  identity  of  purpose,  which  dis- 
tinguishes both  the  biographer  and  his  subject.  The  biographer, 
as  we  understand  from  a  former  edition,  which  was  printed  only, 
not  published,  is  James  Allan  Park,  the  King's  Counsel ;  a  man 
not  more  celebrated  for  his  high  legal  abilities  and  extensive 
practice,  than  for  his  ardent  co-operation  in  every  good  and 
pious  work.  His  well  known  publication  on  the  Sacrament  is 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  heartfelt,  but  sound  regard  for  every 
religious  and  devotional  duty.  It  is  with  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure  that  we  bear  our  testimony  to  the  public  conduct  of 
this  excellent  layman,  as  displaying  that  deep  and  affectionate  re- 
gard for  the  cause  of  religion,  which  arises  from  a  mind  pure, 
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ardent,  and  sincere,  unencumbered  with  the  artifices  and  interest 
of  a  party,  and  untainted  by  the  low  cant  of  exclusionary  fana- 
ticism. The  union  of  the  Christian  and  the  layman  is  not,  we 
trust,  uncommon  among  us :  we  could  only  wish  that  it  was  in 
every  other  instance  equally  exemplary,  genuine,  and  disin- 
terested. 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs  is  William  Stevens,  Treasurer 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty ;  a  man,  by  his  character  and  writings,- 
known  and  respected  among  every  rank  of  those  who  were  at- 
tached to   the   faith  and  discipline  of  our  truly  primitive  and 
apostolic  Church.     Mr.  Stevens  was  born  in  the  year  173c2,  and 
was  educated  with  his  friend  and  cousin,  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Horne,  under  Dr.  Deodatus  Bye,  at  Maidstone.     At  fifteen,  he 
was  placed  as  an  apprentice  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Hookham,  an 
eminent  wholesale  Hosier  in  Broad-street,  and  by  his  industry 
and  application  raised  himself  to  a  partnership  in  the  business, 
at  a  very  early  age.     Those  hours  which  are  consumed  by  most 
young  men  of  his  situation  in  vice  and  folly,  were  dedicated  by 
Mr.  Stevens  to  those  sacred  studies  which  were  the  pride  of  his 
youth,  the  ornament  of  his  maturer  years,  and  the  source  of 
consolation  and  hope  even  in  the  arms  of  death.    His  labours 
in  every  branch  of  holy  learning  were  animated  by  a  love  of  hi? 
subject.     His  researches  were  deep,  judicious,  and  unremitting ; 
insomuch  that  there  was  scarcely  to  be  found  a  Divine  of  any 
eminence,  with  whose  works  he  was  unacquainted.     Possessed 
of  a  considerable  skill  in  the  learned  languages,  he  was  enabled 
to  master  the  writings  of  the- Fathers  with  great  success,  and  to 
acquaint  himself  with  these  neglected  sources  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  criticism,  and  eloquence,  in  a  degree  far  above  many  of 
those  who  stand  high  as   professed  theologians   and  scholars- 
The  rich  harvest  of  his  well  directed  studies  was  not  confined 
to  the  gratification  of  his  own  understanding,  but  displayed  itself 
in  many   powerful   publications.      In    177i>,  he  sent  into  the 
world  an  Essay  upon  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church;  a  work    so   highly  esteemed,   that   the   Society 
for   Promoting    Christian    Knowledge,   thirty    years   after    its 
first  appearance,  thought  it  worthy  of  being  placed  upon  their 
very  select  and  well  chosen  catalogue.     Its  first  design,  how- 
ever, was  to  counteract  the  dangerous  notions  which  at  that 
time  were  too  prevalent,  even  among  a  part  of  the  clergy,  re- 
specting their  subscription  to   the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  our 
Church.     Our  readers  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  "  Fea- 
thers Tavern"  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  relief  from  sub- 
scription to  those  articles,  to  winch  all  the  petitioners  had  sub- 
scribed; and  with   the  powerful  manner  in  which  its  fallacies 
v<iv   combated  and   overthrown   by   Edmund   Burke,  whose 
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flashes  of  wit  and  eloquence  never  appeared  in  more  vivid  co- 
lours. The  petition  was  rejected  by  a  division  of  217  to  71. 
Such  was  the  spirit  with  which  the  interests  of  the  Church  were 
supported,  and  the  first  attacks  of  liberalizing  infidelity  repelled, 
by  a  British  House  of  Commons,  even  in  the  former  years  of 
the  present  reign,  when  the  helm  of  the  state  was  guided  by  a  mi- 
nistry, who,  though  in  their  foreign  policy  they  were  sufficiently 
weak  and  irresolute,  had  still  too  much  principle  to  be  seduced, 
and  too  much  spirit  to  be  intimidated  by  an  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  Puritans  and  Unitarians,  of  Dissenters  and  Infidels. 

Mr.  Stevens  displayed  as  a  writer,  not  only  the  most  pro- 
found and  accurate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  much'  vivacity 
and  wit,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  personal  scurrility, 
in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  his  antagonist.  In  his  Reply  to  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  Church,  who  published  an  Address 
to  his  Brethren,  about  the  time  of  the  Feathers  Tavern  Petition, 
there  is  a  strain  of  unaffected  pleasantry,  which  serves  as  a 
pleasing  foil  to  the  solid  argument  with  which  the  pamphlet 
abounded.  In  1776,  Mr.  Stevens  published  "  A  Discourse 
upon  the  English  Constitution,"  which  was  admirably  calculated 
to  crush  the  first  germ  of  that  revolutionary  anarchy  which  at 
that  time  began  to  display  itself  in  factious  pamphlets  and  sedi- 
tious journals.  In  1777,  Mr.  Stevens  attacked,  with  no  small 
success,  the  Politico-Theological  Garagantua  of  those  days,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Watson,  who  had  just  published  two  Sermons, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  which  were 
inculcated  doctrines,  which  Mr.  S.  very  justly  considered  as 
pregnant  with  much  danger  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
These,  with  other  political  squibs,  by  the  same  author,  are  now 
forgotten ;  nor  will  the  learned  Bishop  be  ashamed  to  discover, 
that  his  memory  rests,  not  upon  the  party  squabbles  of  former 
days,  but  on  the  more  solid  foundation  of  a  successful  reply  to 
the  blasphemies  of  wild  and  revolutionary  infidelity.  His  Apo- 
logy for  the  Bible  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  honour 
by  the  British  nation. 

Mr.  Stevens  displayed  much  skill  in  the  Hebrew  language^ 
in  a  publication  addressed  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  new  and  faithful  Translation  of  Letters  from  M.  l'Abbe  de 

,  Hebrew  Professor  in  the  University  of  to  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott,  &c,"  in  which  he  very  forcibly  pointed 
out  the  very  pernicious  consequences  which  must  result  to  the 
integrity  of  the  sacred  text  by  the  adoption  of  the  learned  Doc- 
tor's plan. 

At  a  time  when  the  principles  of  rebellion  and  anarchy  were 
transplanted  from  the  shores  of  France,  aud  were  striking  their 
root  fast  anaoug  the  licentious  and  profligate  of  every  descrip- 
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tion,  when  most  of  the  periodical  works  of  the  day  were  too 
deeply  involved  in  the  dissemination  of  the  most  destructive 
sentiments  both  in  politics  and  religion,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Nayland,  and  some  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
to  withstand  the  torrent,  and  to  point  the  attention  of  the)oung 
and  inexperienced  to  those  high  and  commanding  principles,  on 
which  our  glorious  constitution  in  Church  and  state  is  founded 
and  supported.  By  this  society  was  published  an  admirable 
Collection  of  Tracts,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  younger  Clergy, 
entitled  "  the  Scholar  Armed/'  from  this  society  also,  origi- 
nated that  Review,  of  which  we  are  proud  to  declare  ourselves 
the  immediate  successors,  and  heirs,  if  not  of  the  ability  and 
power  which  once  stood  displayed  in  the  pages  of  the  British 
Critic,  at  least  of  those  sound  principles  in  Church  and  State, 
which  it  has  ever  been  its  boast  to  have  vigilantly  guarded  and 
dduntlessly  maintained. 

All  the  publications  of  Mr.  Stevens  were  sent  into  the  world 
without  a  name ;  he  was  prevailed  upon,  however,  by  some  of 
his  friends  to  collect  them  into  a  volume,  which  he  styled, 
OTAENOS  EPFA,  the  only  name  which  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  prefix,  and  by  this  name  of  nobody  he  was  after- 
wards known  amongst  his  friends.  The  last  literary  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  an  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland,  who,  in  the  woids  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Park,  was  "  a  man  of  quick  penetration,  of 
extensive  learning  and  the  soundest  piety,  and  had,  beyond  any 
other  man  he  ever  knew,  the  art  of  writing  upon  the  deepest 
subjects  to  the  plainest  understanding."  Charge  to  the  Clergy, 
1800. 

With  a  fortune  derived  from  the  profits  of  his  honest  industry, 
and  amounting,  as  it  appears  to  little  more  than  12001.  per  an- 
num, Mr.  Stevens  appears  to  have  performed  wonders  of  cha- 
rity and  munificence.  He  was  a  leading  man  in  many  of  the 
great  charitable  institutions,  contributing  both  his  time  and  his 
purse  to  the  advancement  of  their  interests.  The  account  of 
the  expenditure  of  his  income  is  thus  given  by  his  biographer, 
and  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  useful  example  to  many  of  those 
who  are  blessed  with  means  far  surpassing  those  of  Mr.  Stevens. 

**  Being  mindful  of  the  apostolical  injunction,  to  lay  by  in  store 
as  God  had  prospered  him,  this  good  man,  from  the  amount 'of  all 
Jus  profits  and  income,  annually  deducted  two  several  tenth  parts. 
These  he  immediately  entered  in  his  private  books  of  account, 
under  the  heads  respectively  of  Clericus  and  Pauper  ;  and  from  the 
instant  of  thus  appropriating  them,  he  considered  himself  holding, 
as  a  trustee,  for  these  two  charitable  funds.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened, from  a  want  of  proper  objects  presenting  themselves,  that 
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one  or  both  of  these  funds  were  considerably  in  cash.  But  when 
that  was  the  case,  Mr.  Stevens  was  always  found  to  be  a  most 
faithful  steward  for  the  poor,  religiously  accounting  for  every  far- 
thing, and  allowing  interest  upon  the  capital,  thus  once  appropriated 
in  his  hands,  till  the  whole  was  expended.  But  it  more  frequently 
occurred,  that  one  full  tenth  of  his  income  was  insufficient  to  an- 
swer the  numerous  charges,  with  which  his  munificence  loaded  each 
of  these  funds,  particularly  the  latter.  By  that  an  annual  deficit, 
to  a  considerable  amount,  during  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  was  experienced :  but  Mr.  Stevens  always  found  means  to 
supply  the  want,  by  making  to  the  account  of  Pauper,  or  Clcricus, 
as  the  case  might  be,  a  free  gift  of  such  further  sum  as  its  exi- 
gencies required.  These  accounts  since  the  death  of  this  good 
man,  I  have  seen,  and  have  observed  the  allowance  of  interest, 
&c.  in  the  manner  above  stated.  Besides  these  two  accounts  of 
Clericus  and  I'anper,  thus  liberally  supplied  by  this  great  culti- 
vator of  true  charity,  he  had  another  head  in  his  books  of  account, 
entitled,  Gifts;  which,  if  possible,  displays  the  true  Christian 
temper  of  this  excellent  man  even  more  than  those  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Under  the  head  of  Gifts  then,  were  arranged  not 
only  expences  to  a  large  amount,  which  might  properly  be  so  con- 
sidered, such  as  presents  of  books,  wine,  or  other  things  to  friends, 
to  whom  he  either  wished  to  shew  these  marks  of  gratitude  for 
kindness  he  received  at  their  hands  ;  or  who  could  not  conveniently 
purchase  these  things  themselves ;  but  also  many  other  acts  of 
bounty,  which,  to  a  man  less  scrupulous  than  Mr.  Stevens,  in  dis- 
criminating the  provinces  of  different  virtues,  would  have  ap- 
peared to  be,  acts  of  charity.  He  considered  them,  however,  as 
gifts,  lest  by  regarding  them  as  charities,  he  should  either  ex- 
haust the  patrimony  of  I'auper,  or  Clericus,  if  they  continued  to 
be  each  limited  to  one-tenth ;  or  if  either  was  encreased,  by  ad- 
ding gifts  to  either  fund,  he  should  seem  to  rate  himself,  as  being 
more  charitable  than  he  really  was.  For  instance,  under  the  title 
of  Gifts,  he  entered  about  £500,  which  he  advanced  to  an  ami- 
able, and  excellent  friend  of  mine,  (and  this  account  that  friend, 
to  his  honour,  has  communicated  to  me  by  a  statement  under  his 
own  hand)  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  which  he  never  would  allow  to  be  considered  as  a  debt* 
lie  was  very  methodical  and  exact  in  his  mode  of  keeping  his  pri- 
vate accounts ;  and  his  habit  was,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  ab- 
stract under  the  heads  of  Pauper,  Clericus,  gifts,  books,  pocket 
expences,  journies,  and  clothes,  the  amount  of  all  his  disburse- 
ments, setting  against  this  the  whole  amount  of  his  income  re- 
ceived in  the  same  year.  These  abstracts  lay  in  so  narrow  a 
compass,  that  a  single  sheet  of  paper  presented,  in  one  view,  a 
complete  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  several 
years.  They  were  intended  only  for  his  private  use  and  informa- 
tion, and  were  very  rarely  seen  even  by  those  who  were  most  in 
Jiis   confidence.     An  intimate  friend   being   once  indulged,  as  a 

particular 
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particular  favour,  with  a  sight  of  one  of  these  sheets,  observed* 
that  every  private  expence  of  this  extraordinary  man,  in  the 
course  of  a  whole  year,  was  comprised  within  about  .£300,  while 
the  aggregate  of  Clericus,  Pauper,  and  Gifts,  considerably  exceeded 
£600;  the  whole  income  in  that  year  amounting  to  about  i£1200. 
It  will  be  required,  in  what  way  were  these  great  charities  of 
this  most  benevolent  man  expended  ?  I  answer,  whatever  his 
hand  found  to  do,  he  did  it  with  all  his  might :  wherever  a  case 
of  real  distress  was  stated,  as  arising  in  private  life,  his  heart 
and  purse  were  open,  and  his  services  also,  if  necessary,  were 
afforded."     P.  32. 

The  reflections  of  Mr.  Park  upon  the  system  pursued  by  this 
excellent  man  are  so  rational  and  so  useful  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  presenting  them  to  the  public. 

"  To  the  best  of  our  public  institutions,  as  enabling  individuals 
to  do  the  most  possible  good,  at  the  least  expence,  he  was  a  liberal 
contributor ;  and  not  only  gave  his  money,  but  what  was  of  much 
greater   moment,  he  gave  to  them  much  of  his  valuable   time. 
\Vhen  such  men,  as  Mr,  Stevens,  thus  dedicate  themselves  to  su- 
perintend the  administration  of  public  charities,  it  is  the  best  secu- 
rity to  the  public,  that  the  real  objects  of  the  respective  institutions 
are  ever  kept  in  view,  and  that  the  funds  are  well  administered. 
Indeed,  the  author  of  this  work  with  pleasure  and  heart-felt  satis- 
faction relates  it,  that  he  knows  no  public  charity  in  this  kingdom, 
where  the  most  anxious  attention  is  not  paid  to  afford  the  particular 
relief  intended,  (whether  the  body  or  mind,  or  both,  be  the  object 
of  cure:)   where  that  relief   is  not  afforded   in   the  most  ready, 
grateful,  and  pleasing  shape,  and  where  the  funds  are  not  respec- 
tively administered  with  all  the  economy,  consistent  with  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the   individuals,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
public  benevolence.     And  let  me  here  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
anxious  attention  paid,  and  the  valuable  time  employed  in  the  su- 
perintendance   of  our  national  institutions,  by  the   learned,  the 
rich,  the  honourable,  and  the  noble  of  this  country,  induce  us  to 
entertain  a  hope,  that  there  is  much  Christian  piety  and  charity  re- 
maining in  this  happy  land;  that  there  are  still  many  righteous 
among  us,  for  whoseJ^-ke  this  country  will  yet  be  spared ;  and  that 
true  Christian  piety  and  charity  will  never  be  separated  from  the 
British  character,  till  time  shall  be  no  more."     P.  37, 

To  the  indigent  clergy  and  their  families  M  r.  Stevens  exer- 
cised the  most  unbounded  liberality;  with  the  secret  distresses 
of  this  venerable  body,  by  the  situation  which  he  held  as  Trea- 
surer of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  he  became  often  acquainted,  and 
relieved  them  with  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  himself.  iMauy  of 
these  good  deeds,  since  his  death,  have  transpired,  and  are  re- 
Corded  by  his  biographer  ;  many  still  remain  in  secrecy  and  si- 
lence, 
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knee,  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  In  lus 
friendships  also  he  Was  peculiarly  happy;  never  was  there  a  body 
of  men  in  whose  lives  and  actions  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
faith  shone  forth  with  a  more  unclouded  ray,  than  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Stevens.  Active  and  eminent  in  their  various  profes- 
sions, cheerful  in  their  social  intercourse,  ardent  in  the  cause 
of  true  religion,  affectionate  in  their  attachment  to  our  holy 
Church,  they  conspired  to  extend  the  same  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual happiness  which  they  themselves  enjoyed,  to  mankind 
around  them.  The  old  age  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  such  as  must 
ever  result  from  the  retrospect  of  an  active,  benevolent,  and 
well- spent  life,  from  the  testimony  of  a  pure  and  unclouded 
conscience,  and  from  the  animating  hopes  and  consolations  of 
the  Gospel :  it  was  kind,  cheerful,  and  serene :  to  this  the 
great  delight  which  the  young  always  took  in  his  company,  af- 
fords the  amplest  testimony.  His  own  ideas  of  the  pro- 
priety of  mixing  the  young  and  the  old  together  in  society  are 
so  rational  and  just,  that  we  shall  present  them  to  the  reader  : 

"  '  To  hear  you  talk  of  our  enjoying  our  friends  a  little  longer ; 
and  of  our  not  being  likely  to  die  of  old  age.  yet,  is  laughable 
enough.  Why,  you  are  a  brisk  lively  lass,  just  in  your  prime,  full 
of  epigram  and  fun ;  but  I  am  a  poor  old  creature,  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  sans  teeth,  sans  taste,  sans  eyes,  sans  every  thing. 
There  is  sense  in  your  not  separating  from  society,  who  can  be  a 
useful  member  of  it;  you  have  the  day  before  you,  and  may  do 
much  work  ;  but  with  me  the  night  is  come,  in  which  no  man  can 
work :  it  is  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  time  to  go  to  bed.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, indeed,  in  his  comparative  view,  recommends  the  associating 
the  old  with  the  young ;  aud  it  may  be  profitable  to  both,  as  with 
a  little  attention  it  may  serve  to  keep  all  parties  in  good  humour, 
which  is  a  very  good  thing;  it  may  make  the  old,  by  the  lively, 
agreeable  conversation  of  the  young,  forget  their  infirmities;  and 
it  may  lead  the  young,  from  observing  the  calmed  passions  and 
placid  manners  of  the  old,  to  consider  old  age,  to  which  they  are 
advancing,  as  no  uncomfortable  state,  nor  any  formidable  evil.'  ** 
P.  81. 

The  death  of  this  excellent  man,  which  happened  in  the  Fe- 
bruary of  1807,  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  character  of 
his  life ;  it  was  full  of  sure  yet  humble  hopes,  and  forms  a  con- 
trast to  the  presumptuous  delusions  which  it  is  the  great  object 
of  the  fanatical  party  to  encourage  among  their  wretched  victims 
at  the  last  tremendous  hour  ;  plunging  them  first  into  the  depths 
of  despair,  and  then  by  a  morbid  reaction  transporting  them 
into  the  delicious  extacies  of  a  fancier!  assurance. 

We  congratulate  all  our  readers,  particularly  those  who  feel 
an  affectionate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 

S  advancement 
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advancement  of  true  religion,  upon  the  publication  of  this  ex- 
cellent volume.  Its  simple  and  unaffected  style  is  such  as  best 
corresponds  with  the  character  of  its  subject.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Stevens  is  at  once  animated  and  faithful.  The  extracts 
from  his  letters,  the  anecdotes  of  his  private  life,  the  traits  of 
his  personal  character  and  habits  are  given  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  present,  even  to  a  perfect  stranger  the  life,  the  manners,  al- 
most the  very  appearance  of  the  man. 

Votiva  veluti  descripta  talclla 
Vita  Senis 

Stands  exposed  to  our  view.  The  detail,  however,  is  never 
sufficiently  lengthy  to  weary  our  patience,  but  we  are  insensibly 
drawn  with  our  biographer  to  the  consideration  of  those  subjects 
upon  which  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  directed,  and 
to  an  interest  in  those  designs,  in  the  promotion  of  which 
his  life  was  employed.  The  end  which  Mr.  Park  had  in  view 
when  he  published  these  memoirs,  is  fully  accomplished,  the  re- 
commendation of  the  life  of  Mr.  Stevens  as  an  example  of 
activity  to  the  indolent,  of  cheerfulness  to  the  gloomy,  of  be- 
nevolence to  the  sordid,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  piety  to  the  in- 
fidel and  profligate.  Let  the  biographer  be  heard  in  his  ovm 
words. 

"  One  view,  therefore,  which  the  Author  has  in  submitting  this 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Stevens  to  the  world,  is  to  prove,  and 
particularly  to  the  young,  how  much  every  man  has  it  in  his  power, 
even  under  very  discouraging  circumstances,  by  diligence,  fidelity, 
and  attention,  to  advance  himself,  not  only  in  worldly  prosperity, 
but  in  learning  and  wisdom,  in  parity  of  life,  and   in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge.     He  v.  ishes  also  to  convince  mankind,  by  the 
lustre  of  the  bright  CAample  here  held  out  to  them,  that  a  life  of 
the  strictest  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  and  of  the  warmest  and 
most  extensive  benevolence  to  our  fellow  men,  is  strictly  compatible 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  with  all  rational  plea- 
sures,  and  with  all  the  gaiety,  which  young  persons  naturally  feel ; 
but  of  whom  many  are  deterred  from  the  pursuits  of  piety  and 
goodness,  because  they  have  been  fahely  taught  that  a  life  of 
virtue  is  not  consistent  with  cheerfulness,   and  that  the  pursuits  of 
religion  are  gloomy  and  enthusiastic.   It  is  said  by  a  learned  writer, 
*  that  a  good  God,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  the  consciousness 
of  being  at  peace  with  both,  furnish  a  perpetual  feast,  and  that  it 
well  becomes  a  wise  man  to  be  merry  at  it.'     In  no  man  was  this 
truth  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the  subject  of  the  following 
Memoir,  whose  uniform  and  habitual  cheerfulness,  whose  lively  but 
inoffensive  wit.,  made  the  young  and  the  gay  delight  in  his  society 
to  the  last  week  of  his  life;  because  his  whole  life  and  conversa- 
tion proved  that  in  him  true  and  undefiled  religion,  undebased  by 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  or  fanaticism,  on  the  other,  had  had 
her  perfect  work."    P.  3, 
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Of  the  value  and  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  was  held  by 
the  thst  men  in  our  Church,  the  following  anecdotes  will  bear 
no  trifling  testimony : 

"  Of  the  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  him  as  a  theologian, 
I  cannot  give  a  better  proof  than  that  declared  by  the  very  learned 
Dr.  Douglas,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  When  this  prelate  preach- 
ed before  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
a  meeting  which  Mr.  Stevens  constantly  attended,  and  of  which 
society,  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  one  of  the  auditors,  when  the 
other  Bishops  were  thanking  his  Lordship  for  his  discourse,  Mr. 
Stevens  humbly,  but  politely,  offered  his  tribute  of  thanks ;  the 
Bishop  expressed  himself  much  gratified,  and  turning  to  the  other 
prelates,  said,  '  Here  is  a  man,  who,  though  not  a  Bishop,  yet 
would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  character  in  the  first  and 
purest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.'  And  upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion Bishop  Horsley,  who  was  not  given  to  flattery,  said,  '  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  compliment  from  you  upon  such  a  subject  is  of  no  in- 
considerable value.'"     P.  21. 

The  sum  of  his  general  character  cannot  be  better  given  than 
in  the  words  of  his  biographer  : 

"  I  have  now  completed,  though  not  in  a  manner  equal  to  my 
own  wishes,  or  to  the  deserts  of  the  inimitable  person  whose  life 
is  recorded,  what  I  had  determined  with  myself  to  perform: 
namely,  to  give  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  a  man,  as  extraor- 
dinary for  virtuous  attainments,  as  any  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  public  observation.  Some  may  have  attained  to  equal  degrees 
of  excellence;  but  few  have  begun  their  course  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion  so  early  ;  few  have  continued  it  so  uniformly ;  and  few  in 
the  private  walk  of  life  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
virtuous  propensities  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  appears  that  from 
his  earliest  youth  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  the  life  of  Mr.  Ste- 
vens exhibited  an  uniform  series  of  undissembled  piety  and  pure 
Christian  charity.  His  erudition  was  solid  and  various,  and  his 
mind  was  directed  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  learn- 
ing, though  it  delighted  itself  continually  with  whatever  was  ad- 
mirable in  literature ;  and  the  vigour  of  his  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments accompanied  him  to  the  last.  He  was  a  true  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  institutions  and  discipline  he  tho- 
roughly understood,  and  whose  worship,  to  the  very  close  of  his 
life,  he  most  conscientiously  attended.  His  memory  will  remain 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  survive,  as  a  man  whose  piety  and 
obedience  to  his  Maker  were  zealous,  whose  faith  in  his  Redeemer 
was  pure  and  unshaken,  and  whose  charity  and  good  will  to  man, 
from  the  only  solid  principle,  love  to  God,  were  extensive  and 
Universal."     P.  186. 

As  Mr.  Stevens  enjoyed   the   friendship  of  many  of  the  best 
and  brightest  characters  both  of  the  b.ir  and  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing his  life,  so  is  his  memory  still  cherished  with  the  most  una- 
bated 
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bated  regard.  That  distinguished  circle  in  which  the  old  man 
so  much  delighted  even  to  the  last,  still  meet  at  stated  periods* 
in  honour  of  their  departed  friend;  and  to  these  have  been 
added,  from  time  to  time,  many  new  members,  eminent  for  their 
iearning  and  worth,  who,  although  they  knew  not  the  person, 
still  hold  in  affectionate  veneration  the  character  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  NOBODY. 

Here  then  we  should  conclude  our  account  of  this  interest- 
ing little  volume,  did  we  not  observe  that  by  the  generosity  of 
its  author,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  whole  impression  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  Episcopal  Fund  in  Scotland.  To  this  fund  Mr. 
Steveus  was  a  large  contributor,  and  to  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
College  he  was  ever  a  zealous  friend.  The  mo3t  entertaining 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  is  that  perhaps  which  details  the 
history  of  this  venerable  body.  Ardent  in  their  attachment  to 
the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were  debarred  from 
the  public  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  it  was  not  till  1792, 
that  they  were  relieved  from  the  severity  of  the  penal  statutes. 
The  existence  of  this  Church,  wholly  independent  of  a  state  estab- 
lishment, is  surely  the  strongest  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the 
worn  out  objections  of  modern  dissenters,  that  establishment  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Church.  We  cannot  place  this  matter 
in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  by  giving  the  reader  the  sentiments, 
both  of  Bishop  Horsley  and  of  Mr.  Stevens  upon  this  head  : 

"  Mr.  Stevens's  general  opinion  was  that  notions  respecting 
the  Church  were  very  fallacious  ;  and  that  people  did  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  between  the  Church  connected  with,  and  not 
connected  with,  the  State.  Thus  in  a  letter  of  the  1st  of  May, 
1797,  to  Bishop  Skinner,  he  says : 

"  '  I  observe  what  you  say  of  Mr.  Jones's  Sermons  on  the  Church. 
Perhaps,  from  your  situation,  you  are  more  upon  your  guard, 
and  more  correct  in  your  language  than  you  would  otherwise 
possibly  think  necessary.  Mr.  Jones  certainly  thinks  as  you  do 
on  the  subject,  and  when  he  speaks  of  Christians  in  the  Church, 
and  out  of  the  Church,  it  is  only  in  compliance  with  the  custo- 
mary way  of  speaking,  calling  all  who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ 
indiscriminately  Christians.  Making  establishment  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  Churchy  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  is  a  grievous 
mistake  j  but  to  be  sure  it  is  a  convenient  appendage;  and  thero 
is  no  liarm  in  Kings  being  nursing  fathers,  if  they  will  nurse  it 
properly.' 

«4  He  seems  in  this  letter  to  have  accorded  fully  with  the  very 
learned  Bishop  Horsley,  who  in  a  more  detailed  manner  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  answer  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  states 
the  point  thus : 

"  *  My  Lords, 

*»  <  These  Episcopalians  take  a  distinction,  and  it  is  a  just  dig- 

tinction, 
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tinction,  between  a  purely  spiritual  and  a  political  Episcopacy.     A 
political  Episcopacy  belongs  to  an  established  Church,  and  has 
no  existence  out  of  an  establishment.     This  sort  of  Episcopacy 
was  necessarily  unknown  in  the  world,  before  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.     But  in  all  the  precedings  ages  there  was  a  pure  sr>i- 
ritual  Episcopacy,  an  order  of  men  set  apart  to  inspect  and  manage 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church,  as  a  society  in  itself  totally  uw 
connected  tvith  civil  government.     Now,  my  Lords,  these  Scotch 
Episcopalians  think,  that  when  their  Church  was  cast  off  by  the 
State  at  the  Revolution,  their  Church  in  this  discarded,  divided 
state,   reverted  to  that  which   had  been  the  condition  of  every 
Church  in  Christendom,  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  by  Constantine  the  Great: — that  losing  all 
their  political  capacity,  they  retained,  however,  the  authority  of 
the  pure  spiritual  Episcopacy  within  the  Church  itself;  and  that  is 
the  sort  of  Episcopacy  to  which  they  now  pretend :  and  I,  as  a 
Churchman,  have  respect  for  that  pretension.'     This  opinion  enter- 
tained by  Bishop  Horsley  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Bishop 
Home,   mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones   in  his  Life  of  that  venerable 
Prelate,  2d  edit.  p.  149,  et  subs.    i  for  he  had  considered  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  pure  and  primitive  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  when  viewed  apart  from  those  appendages  of 
worldly  power  and  worldly  protection,  which  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken, as  if  they  were  as  essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church,  as 
they  are  useful  to  its  sustentation."'     P.  136. 

It  is  with  the  highest  sense  of  veneration  and  esteem  that  we 
take   this  opportunity  of.  paying  our  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  worth  of  this  depressed  but 
genuine  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.     Fostered  by  no  hand 
b  it  that   of  private  generosity,  supported  by  no  endowments 
but  the  rich  treasures  of  secular  as  well  as  of  sacred  knowledge, 
armed  with  no  power  but  that  over  the  hearts  and  the  affections 
of  its  children,  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  stands  on  au  emi- 
nence no  less  exalted  than  our  own.     In  its  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, in  its  articles  and  liturgy  the  same  as  our  own,  it  de- 
mands, as  a  Church,   our  protection,  as  a  depressed  suffering 
member  even   of  our  own  body,  while  in  the  persons   of  its 
clergy  it    enforces   a  still   stronger  claim  upon  our  veneration 
and  regard.     Maintaining  even  under  the  depression  of  poverty 
its  dignity  and  rank,  and  by  its  moderation  and  worth  extorting 
from  every  generous  member,  even  of  its  established  rival,  the 
just  tribute  of  esteem,  it  is  both   venerated  and   beloved.     Its 
bishops  stand  distinguished  alike  for  active  piety,  and  extensive 
erudition,  nor  are  its  inferior  clergy  in  any  way  unworthy  ot  their 
spiritual  rulers.     Among   those  whose   characters  and  writings 
iiave  reached  us  in  the  south,  are  the  names  of  Bishop  Skinner, 
Bishop  Sandfoi'd,  and  Bishop  Gleig,  men,  whose  deep  and  va- 
ried 
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ried  learning,  united  with  the  most  judicious  zeal  in  their  holy 
cause,  would  have  done  honour  to  an)'  age  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  are  others  of  the  Episcopal  College,  who, 
though  little  known  perhaps  to  the  English  reader,  stand  no  less 
distinguished  in  their  own  country  both  as  Christians  and  scho- 
lars ;  and  of  the  inferior  clergy  there  are  many  whose  talenls 
and  attainments  want  only  the  opportunity  to  be  displayed  in 
their  proper  power.  To  such  men  we  could  heartily  wish  that 
the  legislature  would  extend  its  bounty  as  worthy  objects  of  its 
care.  To  the  constitution  and  the  government  of  their  con-  try 
they  are  attached,  from  the  high  principles  of  Christian  obe- 
dience ;  they  require  no  grants  to  bribe  them  into  loyalty.  Of 
the  low  state  of  those  funds,  which  were  formed  by  private 
munificence  for  their  support,  Mr.  Park  gives  the  following 
account: 

«<  Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  the  Committees  in  both 
countries,  and  notwithstanding  the  liberal  donations  of  many  of  the 
dignified  Clergy  in  England,  and  a  vast  body  of  the  laity,  yet  the 
funds  have  only  enabled  the  Managers  to  allot  sClOO  per  annum 
to  the  Bishop  residing  in  Edinburgh,  £QQ>  to  the  Primus,  and 
s£50  to  each  of  the  other  Bishops,  £15  to  a  very  few,  and  £10 
to  a'lso  a  very  few  of  the  inferior  Clergy.  But  the  Committees, 
both  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  do  not  remit  their  zeal  and  ar- 
dour :  they  attribute  much  of  the  backwardness  to  subscribe, 
which  they  discover,  to  the  situation  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Clergy  not  being  known,  and  if  known,  not  understood;  and  to 
the  very  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner  in  which  the  subscription 
Las  been,  and  must  be,  carried  on.  They  still  trust,  and  earnestly 
hope,  that  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  virtuous  part  of  the  com- 
munity will  enable  them  to  do  much  more  for  those  who  stand  in 
so  near  a  relation  to  the  Founder  of  our  Holy  Faith ;  and  they 
rely  confidently  at  least,  that  all  those  who  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  him  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  have  the  means, 
will  recollect  that  though  the  outward  splendour  and  territorial 
possessions  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  are  no  more,  yet  in  soundness 
of  doctrine,  in  solidity  of  learning,  and  in  innocency  of  life,  her 
Clergy  are  still  a  burning  and  shining  light  amidst  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation  ;  and  although  by  the  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  Church  of  God,  yet 
in  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence  it  may  hereafter  be 
asked,  where  is  the  Church  of  England?  As  we  now  say,  where 
is  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  i  Let  them  consider  these 
things  and  act  accordingly."     P.  150. 

"  See  a  Sermon  of  Bishop  Horslcy." 

Let  these  things  be  considered   well  by  the  dignified  Clergy 
of  our  Establishment,  and  by  all  those  who  feel  a  sacred  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
We  Irust  that  for  every  reason  this  volume  will  have  aa  exten- 
sive 
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hive  circulation,  and  particularly  because  the  whole  receipts  de- 
rived from  its  sale  are  applied  to  so  excellent  a  purpose  by  its 
generous  author,  from  whose  exertions  and  munificence  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  has  already  experienced  such  ex- 
tensive advantages. 


Art.  VII.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Method  of  In" 
terpreimg  the  Scriptures,  as  lately  exhibited  in  a  Publication, 
under  the  assumed  Title  of  an  improved  Version  of  the  New 
'Testament;  to  which  are  added,  Considerations  on  the  Man- 
ner in  which  the  Gospel  should  be  preached,  to  he  rendered 
effectual  to  its  intended  Purpose.  Partly  delivered  in  a 
Charge,  in  June,  18  la.  And  the  whole,  with  the  Notes* 
respectfully  addressed  to  the  younger  Clergy.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Saturn.  8vo.  63  pp. 
Uivingtons.      1815. 

TlIERE  are  few  divines  of  the  present  day,  whose  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  cause  of  our  Church  has  been  more  conspicuous 
than  Archdeacon  Daubeny.  We  are  happy  therefore  to  pay 
that  early  attention  to  his  labours  which  they  so  justly  deserve. 
The  Charge  before  us  was  delivered  at  his  last  Visitation,  and 
embraces  many  important  points,  which  demand  the  attention  of 
the  Clergy  at  large.  The  first  question  which  the  Archdeacon 
discusses  is  that  of  the  well  known  Curates'  Bill,  upon  which  he 
speaks  with  equal  moderation  and  justice. 

"  Since  I  last  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you,  my  Brethren,  au 
occurence  has  taken  place,  in  which  the  Clergy  are  particularly 
interested.  This  occurrence,  to  which  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
direct  your  notice,  respects  the  Bill  which  has  lately  passed  into 
a  law,  for  the  more  effectually  securing  the  residence  of  Parochial 
Ministers.  To  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  strong  objections 
have  been  made.  And  admitting  the  respectable  character  of  the 
framer  of  the  Bill  in  question,  his  good  intention,  together  with 
his  regard  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  it's 
Clergy,  of  which  no  possible  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  still  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many,  that  a  Layman  was  not  the  best  qualified  to 
frame  the  Bill  in  question :  because  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
lie  should  see  the  complicated  subject  before  him  in  all  it's  bear- 
ings ;  not  being,  from  his  station  in  life,  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  all  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the  Clergy  may 
be  placed,  to  render  a  Bill,  in  itself  well-designed,  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable to  the  parties,  on  whom  it  was  to  operate, 

*  •  «  With 
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11  With  this  opinion  the  public  mind  appears  at  length,  in  a 
great  degree  at  least,  to  have  coincided ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
circumstance  which  I  am  authorized  to  communicate;  that  a 
Committee  of  Bishops  has  been  appointed,  with  the  approbation 
of  Government,  to  consolidate  in  one  Act  all  the  statutes  relative 
to  the  residence  of  the  Clergy.  And  when  to  this  circumstance 
I  have  added  the  further  information,  that  the  Committee  in  ques- 
tion consists  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Peterborough, 
I  feel  persuaded  in  my  mind,  that  had  the  Clergy  been  left  to  have 
chosen  for  themselves  on  this  occasion,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  selected  advocates,  from  whose  soundness  of  principles,  judg- 
ment, and  professional  regard  they  could  have  more  to  expect- 
When  then  it  is  considered,  as  in  this  case  it  ought  to  be,  that 
every  regulation  of  discipline  for  the  Church  has  in  view  the  more 
effectual  promotion  of  that  great  object  for  which  the  Church  was 
originally  instituted  ;  together  with  the  most  probable  means  of 
counteracting,  as  far  as  may  be,  that  growing  separation  from  our 
Establishment,  which  every  true  friend  to  the  Constitution  of  his 
Country  cannot  but  most  earnestly  deprecate ;  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  from  the  respectable  character  which  the  Clergy, 
as  a  body,  bear  in  society,  that  they  will  at  all  times  cheerfully 
comply  with  those  dispositions  of  order,  which  on  mature  reflec- 
tion shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  those  governors,  in  whose, 
hands  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  has  been  placed  ; 
and  to  whose  paternal  authority  they  are  in  consequence  profes- 
sionally bound  to  submit."     P.  2. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Charge,  the  Archdeacon  calls  the 
attention  of  his  Clergy  to  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Christian  Church,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  principal  objects  of  his  animadversion  are  the  bold  and 
unjustifiable  methods  to  which  the  Unitarians  have  lately  had 
recourse,  of  pcrv<  i  ting  the  meaning  and  corrupting  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  in  a  publication,  termed  "  an  Improved 
Version1"."  The  arbitrary  interpolations  and  omissions,  the  un- 
grammatical  and  irrational  constructions  which  appear  in  every 
page  of  that  work,  have  already  been  opposed  with  so  much 
success,  that  little  more  need  be  written  upon  such  a  subject. 
We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  Archdeacon  has  with  much 
seasonable  caution  directed  the  minds  of  his  Clergy  to  a  review 
of  the  controversy,  and  to  a  .serious  attention  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  written,  and  written  so  well.  No  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Unitarians  is  spared  to  disseminate  their  destructive 
principles,  by  appealing  to  the  pride  of  half-instructed  ignorance, 
and  to  the  perversity  of  self-important  conceit.  It  becomes 
the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  Clergy  at  large,  particularly  in  the 
ihofe  remote  and  populous  districts  of  the  country,  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  activity  and  power,  to  arm  themselves  with  those 

approved 
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approved  publications  which  most  successfully  develope  the 
ai  ts,  and  overthrow  the  fallacies  of  this  dangerous  aud  increasing 
sect.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  exhortations  of  the  Arch- 
deacon will  have  their  desired  effect,  and  awaken  in  the  niiuds  of 
his  Clergy  that  active  attention  to  this  important  question,  which 
its  importance  so  justly  demands. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Charge  is  dedicated  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  method  in  which  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to 
render  it  effectual  to  its  intended  purpose.  The  whole  of  this 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  it  will  guard  him 
with  much  precision  and  justice  against  the  opposite  extremes 
of  Unitarian  self- sufficiency  and  fanatical  delusion.  Both  of 
these  parties  have  mutilated  the  Gospel,  preaching  only  those 
parts  which,  taken  by  themselves,  may  be  forced  into  unison 
with  their  preconceived  opinions.  The  following  passage  ap- 
pears to  place  the  whole  question  in  a  clear  and  a  convincing 
point  of  view. 

"  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  now, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  growing  upon  us ;  which  lays  down  *  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  without  going  on  to  perfection  ;* 
which  is  continually  employed  in  securing  the  foundation,  whilst 
the  superstructure,  in  which  man  is  principally  concerned,  remains 
comparatively  unattended  to ;  is  certainly  net  calculated  to  raise 
that  perfect  building  of  Christianity,  which  will  endure  unto  the 
and.  And  when  we  reflect  on  that  perversion  of  the  under- 
standing which  took  place  at  the  fall,  and  consider  at  the  same 
time  that  the  imagination,  when  emplo}*ed  on  spiritual  subjects, 
opens  a  wider  field  to  the  exercise,  of  human  corruption,  than  the 
sober  strictness  of  established  forms  ;  we  cannot  but  think  tliat  the 
partial  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  to  which  we  are  here  allud- 
ing, wherever  it  prevails,  is  more  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of 
enthusiasm  and  error,  than  to  promote  the  advancement  of  that 
well  principled  system  of  religion,  to  which  alone  we  can  rea- 
sonably look  for  the  regular  production  of  .those  spiritual  fruits, 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  true  faith,  the  distinguishing  charac./- 
teristic  of  genuine  Christianity.  And  should  those  lamentable 
effects  which  the  perversion  of  the  understanding  in  religious  mat- 
ters heretofore  produced  in  this  country,  cease  to  retain  their 
due  impression  on  our  minds  ;  it  must  be,  because  that  experience  is 
s.eldom  sufficiently  valued,  for  which  the  parties  concerned  have  not 
been  obliged  to  pay  the  cost. 

"  But  whilst  urging  this  necessary  point,  with  a  view  to  the 
effect  intended  to  be  produced,  by  the  Gospel  on  Christian  prac- 
tice.; we  are  well  aware,  that  at  all  time*,  and  in  none  more  than 
the  present,  when  a  religion  professedly  founded  on  reason,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  ia  boldly, 
I  may,  I  trust,  as  a  Christian  Minister,  be  aiipwed  to  say,  offen- 

tiiubf 
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siveli/  pushing  itself  into  notice ;  every  the  least  encroachment  oft 
those  all-sufficient  merits,  on  which  the  humble  Christian  builds 
his  hope,  must  be  watchfully  provided  against.  For  whe- 
ther man  depends  upon  Christ  in  such  a  sense  as  to  render  every 
exertion  of  his  own  in  the  work  of  salvation  unnecessary,  or 
so  depends  on  himself,  as  to  consider  himself  sufficient  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  own  salvation,  independant  of  divine  grace,  and 
the  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  blood  of  atonement ;  in  either 
case  the  essentials  of  Christianity  are  abrogated,  and  the  plan  laid 
down  in  the  divine  councils  on  this  subject  eventually  defeated. 
Against  both  these  extremes,  to  which  human  corruption  has  at 
different  times  subjected  the  Christian  Religion,  whether  against 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  imaginary,  and  too  often,  it  is  feared,  carnal 
Christian  on  the  one  hand,  or  against  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of 
the  rational  one  on  the  other,  the  Minister  of  Christ  must  be  equally 
guarded. 

"  Whilst  then  he  uniformly  reprobates  all  title  to  salvation 
raised  on  the  ground  of  human  merit,  as  the  extreme  of  presump- 
tion ;  he  will  at  the  same  time  take  care  not  so  to  undervalue  good 
works,  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  proper  importance  in  the 
Christian  system  ;  considering  that  works  performed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  grace  being  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ;  must, 
on  that  account,  have  their  proportionate  weight  in  the  Christian 
scale. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  pressing  the  necessity  of  those 
works  of  righteousness,  which  under  the  Evangelical  dispensation 
are  expected  from  man,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  him  for  the 
salvation  which  has  been  freely  provided  far  him,  he  will,  of  course, 
as  a  master  in  Israel,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  completely  '  shut  them  out  from  the  office  of  justifying*.* 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  whole  salvation  of  fallen  man, 
from  justification  on  his  admission  into  a  state  of  grace  at  baptism, 
through  his  successive  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  his 
final  perfection  in  glory,  will  be  uniformly  represented  as  having 
its  beginning,  its  continuation,  and  its  ending  in  Jesus  Christ : 
'  In  whom,  as  we  read,  all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and 
amen.' 

"  Should  we  indeed  admit  that  the  works  of  righteousness  re- 
quired under  the  Gospel  Dispensation  had  been  performed;  for  the 
performer  of  them  to  build  his  hope  of  salvation  on  the  ground  of 
his  own  personal  merit,  instead  of  placing  it  on  the  ground  of  that 
divine  philanthropy,  from  which  alone  his  title  to  it  can  be  safely 
derived  ;  is  to  tear  up  the  foundation  on  which  the  Christian  build- 
ing stands.  '  Whereas,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  judicious  Hooker, 
*  the  little  fruit  we  have  in  holiness,  it  is,  God  knovveth,  corrupt 
and  unsound ;  we   put  no  confidence  at  ail  in  it ;  we  challenge 


*  "  See  Hon^';-  or  "  tlvatfoi  .'» 
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nothing  in  the  world  for  it;  we  dare  not  call  God  to  reckoning,  as 
l{  we  had  him  in  our  debt  books ;  our  continued  suit  to  him  must 
be  to  bear  with  our  infirmities,  and  pardon  our  offences.' 

"  In  adjusting  the  Gospel  balance  then,  to  prevent,  by  placing 
the  due  portion  of  weight  in  each  scale,  that  preponderancy  on 
either  side  which  might  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  this  balance 
has  been  committed  to  our  care ;  in  plainer  language,  to  lay  deep 
and  broad  the  foundation  on  which  Christianity  stands,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  that  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  be 
built  upon  it,  not  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  which  will  not  endure 
the  lire  ;  to  the  end,  that  the  Christian  professor  may,  under  grace» 
become,  so  far  as  human  infirmity  will  permit ;  that  consistent 
character  which  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  make  him,  \  hie  labor, 
hoc  opus  est ';'  this  is  that  important  work  which  the  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  ought  at  all  times  to  have  before  him ;  a  work  to  the 
complete  execution  of  which,  more  learning,  discrimination,  and 
judgment  are,  I  conceive  requisite,  than  in  these  times  are  usually 
employed  upon  it.  But  never,  I  believe,  were  learning,  discrimina- 
tion, and  judgment  more  necessary  to  preserve  a  sound  and  con- 
sistent  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Word,  that  valuable  deposit 
which  the  bright  luminaries  of  our  Church  have  left  with  her 
faithful  sons,  and  to  counteract  that  flimsy,  partial,  and  in  some 
degree  erroneous  system  of  divinity,  which  is  confidently  obtrud- 
ing itself  on  the  public  mind,  than  in  the  times  in  which  we  live." 
P.  27. 

The  clear  and  just  view  in  which  the  Archdeacon  has  pre- 
sented this  object  of  needless  controversy  and  dispute,  cannot 
fail  to  convince  the  calm  and  unprejudiced  reader  how  simple 
and  rational  are  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  how  wilful  is  the 
perversity,  and  how  inexcusable  the  ignorance  of  those,  who,  by 
mutilating  and  disguising  these  sacred  truths,  have  plunged  the 
Christian  world  into  the  opposite  extremes  of  error  and  de- 
lusion. 


Art.  V I  IT.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  Oundle,  on 
the  Anniversary  Accompt-day  of  Mr.  Lathams  Charities. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Heath,  M.A.  24  pp.  Is.  Riving- 
tons.     1815. 

J  HOUGH  apparently  upon  a  local  subject,  this  discourse 
embraces  a  question  of  very  considerable  general  importance; 
viz.  the  appropriation  of  those  charitable  funds,  which  exist  in 
many  parishes  for  the  education  of  a  few  children,  according  to 
the  wills  of  the  various  donors,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  grand 
objects  of  the  National  Society.  We  must  confess  that  the 
question   appears  to  us  to  be   comprehended   in  a  very  short 
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compass.  The  children  whose  education  is  thus  provided  for> 
will  in  most  instances  be  far  better  instructed  under  the  Madras 
system,  than  in  the  muddling  miserable  method  in  which  private 
parish  schools  were  formerly  conducted.  The  spirit  therefore 
of  the  donor's  will  is  much  more  justly  preserved,  than  by  a 
cautious  adherence  to  the  actual  forms  which  it  might  prescribe, 
not  from  any  preference  to  them,  but  because  they  were  the 
only  method  of  attaining  the  object  in  view  at  that  time  of  day. 
Of  the  civil  effects  arising  from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  th« 
drowsy  inefficiency  of  the  old  plan,  Mr.  Heath  speaks  in  the 
following  just  and  animated  terms. 

"  But,  besides  this,  Children  absent  themselves  almost  at  plea- 
sure,- certainly  at  the  desire  of  their  unwise  parents.  And  it  is  a 
fact  well  known,  by  many  indeed  undisguisedly  avowed,  that" 
admission  is  solicited  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  clothing  : — This 
will  be  readily  credited,  when  it  is  stated,  that  after  a  professed 
attendance  at  school  for  five  years,  participating  in  its  benefits  so 
far  as  the  wearing  of  its  livery,  many  boys  may  be  instanced,  who 
have,  attained  neither  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  nor  the  A  B  C 
of  religion  ;  who  can  neither  read  the  Testament,  nor  repeat  the 
Church  Catechism  !  Occasional  instances  of  native  dulness  may 
perhaps  be  produced;  but  some  more  active  cause  must  be  ia 
operation  to  insure  the  frequency  of  such  lamentable  effects. 

"  To  this  want  of  discipline  I  cannot  but  ascribe,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  disgraceful  prophaneness  and  ferocious  insubordination, 
which  characterize  our  Youth.  What  else  indeed  could  be  ex- 
pected ?  These  are  the  natural  products  of  such  a  system  :  nor 
could'  infidelity  itself  desire  a  more  active  Minister.  Would  we, 
my  Brethren,  check  this  torrent,  how  must  we  proceed  ?  Let  us 
seek  the  fountain  head  ;  when  this  is  pure,  pure  and  wholesome  will 
be  the  waters.  I  conjure  you  then  most  solemnly  to  give  this  sub- 
ject the  consideration  it  deserves.  Experience  and  revelation  pro-* 
mise  you  success.  When  the  minds  of  youth  have  been  duly  trained 
to  regularity  and  obedience,  when  they  have  been  early  impressed 
"with  the  importance  of  being  religious,  no  doubt  should  be  enter- 
tained of  their  general  happiness.  "  He,  that  gathereth  instructiou 
in  his  youth,  shall  find  wisdom  till  his  old  age."  "     P.  IB. 

The  liberty  which  can  fairly  be  allowed  and   can   conscien- 
tiously be  taken  by  the  trustees,  of  engrafting  their  several  funds 
fur  particular  instructions  upon  the  general  stock,  is  thus  stated*  ' 
holh  with  clearness  and  ability. 

"  We  turn  then  to  this  question,  Is  a  liberty  of  conduct  per- 
mitted to  those,  who  have  the  management  ?  No  depth  of  casuistry 
i*  requisite  to  answer,  that,  if  an  exercise  of  judgment  was  justifia- 
ble in  the  cases  already  instanced,  or  if  the  approval  of  that  exercise 
be  justifiable  in  pursuance  of  the  same,  then  are  the  trustees  at  full 
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liberty  to  Consolidate  the  schools,  and  henceforth  so  to  conduct 
them  as  may  be  thought  most  useful.  In  order  however,  that  the 
question  may  not  be  determined  rashly,  let  us  try  it  by  our  Saviour's 
golden  rule— How  would  we,  if  blessed  with  the  ability, — How  in- 
deed would  the  judicious  Latham  himself,  now,  model  a  School 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church?  For  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  basis  upon  which  he 
built ;  it  is  this  noble  structure  to  which  he  would  give  firm  and 
goodly  pillars.  His  sentiments  are  recorded  in  his  own  words,  that 
lie  was  ivil/i?ig  his  poor  labours  should  relieve  as  many  as  might  be  ; 
and  your  own  opinion  stands  proclaimed  in  your  admiration  and 
Support  of  the  Madras  System.— By  this  all  useful  knowledge  is 
imparted  in  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  manner,  and  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity,  as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
at  the  same  time  inculcated  to  an  extent  almost  indefinite."   P.  22* 

Mr.  Heath  appears  practically  to  understand  bis  subject, 
and  enforces  his  observations  with  that  judicious  zeal,  which 
proves  him  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  good 
cause.  We  trust  that  his  hints  upon  this  important  part  of 
parochial  policy  will  be  generally  adopted. 


Art.  IX.  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Jrch~ 
deacon  of  Rochester,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Malhezc,  A.M.  I'icar  of 
Greenwich.     4to.     31  pp.     liivingtons.     1815. 

J  HE  name  of  Mr.  Mathew,  as  a  sound  and  impressive 
preacher,  has  been  long  established,  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  the  character  which  he  had  established  in  the  pulpit,  he  has 
maintained  in  the  press.  Mr.  Mathew  considers  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  country,  as  it  regards  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
and  clearly  shews  that  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  religious 
world,  whether  in  the  extremes  of  infidelity  or  enthusiasm,  are 
not  to  be  charged  upon  the  neglect  or  the  insufficiency  of  the 
clergy.  Mr.  Mathew  considers  the  existence  and  the  preva- 
lence of  infidelity,  of  irreligion,  and  of  sec'tarism  distinctly, 
under  each  of  which  head  he  clears,  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  character  of  the  clergy  from  the  imputation  too 
often  cast  upon  them.  }The  following  is  the  mode  adopted  by 
Mr.  M.  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  charges. 

"  Having  now  traced  infidelity  through  its  different  gradations 
to  this  dreadful  crisis,  I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  infidel  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  shew  in  what  manner  it  involves  the  character  of  our 
Clergy. — If  I  were  addressing  him  in  those  gloomy  periods,  when 
the  Bible  wag  closed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
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made  implicitly  to  believe  what  the  lips  of  the  priest  pronounced  ; 
if  he  saw  us  imposing  on  him,  from  our  own  authority,  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  sealed  and  secret  oracles ;  if  he  saw  the  body  of  tha 
clergy,  (for  I  will  not  allow  that  an  isolated  instance  or  two  of  bad 
courage  or  bad  life  will  avail  him)  if  he  saw  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
amidst  the  bold  or  subtle  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
either  timid  in  meeting  the  attack,  or  ignorant  in  encountering  it,— 
I  might  be  inclined  to  listen  to  his  plea.  But  he  knows  that  I  ad- 
dress him  in  the  most  enlightened  days,  and  in  the  most  enlightened 
country  of  the  world  ;  where  not  only  is  knowledge  high  and  uni- 
versal, but  freedom  of  enquiry  is  unlimited,  and  even  pressed  upon 
him  by  us.  He  knows  that  we  urge  him  again  and  again  to 
"  search  the  Scriptures,  whether  these  things  are  so."  He  knows 
that  we  refer  him  to  no  hidden,  no  mystic,  powers  ;  he  knows  that 
we  appeal  to  God  the  searcher  of  all  hearts; — and  I  fear  no  contra- 
diction when  I  assert  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  subject  on  which 
irrefragable  evidence  was  adduced, — if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  most  forcibly  adduced,— the  subject  is  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  time  is  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Whether  it  be 
the  external  proofs,  in  demonstrating  the  completion  of  prophecy, 
in  vindicating  the  reality  of  miracles,  in  tracing  up,  to  the  very 
hour  of  our  Redeemer's  existence  on  the  earth,  the  establishment 
of  his  Religion ;  or  whether  we  enter  into  the  more  interesting, 
and,  I  may  almost  say,  the  still  more  satisfactory,  proofs  from  its 
internal  evidence,  its  harmony,  its  sublimity,  its  purity,  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  state  of  man,  in  all  ages,  in  all  climates,  in  all  circum- 
stances,— I  will  affirm  that  not  an  argument  against  Christianity 
has  been  left  unrefuted,  not  a  remonstrance  left  unenforced.  If  the 
understanding  required  to  be  addressed,  it  has  been  addressed  with 
all  the  powers  of  human  reason  and  human  eloquence.  If  the 
heart  required  to  be  touched,  it  has  been  urged  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  to  "try  the  doctrine,"  and  by  an  obedience  to  its  precepts, 
and  the  consequent  promised  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul,  to  learn  "  whether  it  be  of  Cod."  I  will  affirm  that  on  every 
point  the  press  has  teemed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  alledged 
coldness  of  English  preaching,  the  pulpit  has  almost  burned  with 
answers  and  appeals.  The  great  truth  of  Christianity  is  incontro- 
vertibly  established  :  and,  if  ever  the  assertion  could  be  made,  it 
may  now  be  emphatically  said,  "  If  the  Gospel  be  hidden,  it  i« 
hidden  to  them  that  are  lost."     P.  13. 

Upon  the  second  and  third  heads  Mr.  Mathew  argues  with 
equal  sued  a ;  but  if  we  were  inclined  to  disagree  with  him,  it 
would  be  upon  the  last;  where  we  must  confess  that  too  much 
of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  fanaticism  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
neglect  of  some  portion  at  least  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  former 
days.  But  a  spirit  of  activity  and  zeal  in  their  holy  calling  is 
now  gone  forth,  which  we  trust  will,  under  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, repair  the  evil,  and  recall  the  scattered  sheep  of  the 
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house  of  Israel.  To  the  few,  the  very  few  as  we  hope,  who  still 
live  in  negligence  and  apathy,  we  could  not  address  ourselves  in 
more  energetic  language  than  that  of  Mr.  Mathew. 

"  Let  us,  however,  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  (for  I  will  now  de  ■ 
tain  you  no  longer)  let  us  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  t° 
"  cut  off  occasion  from  rhose  who  seek  occasion,  whereof  to  accuse 
us."  Our  station  is  on  an  eminence,  and  our  actions  will  be 
watched.  The  Bible  is  open  to  all,  and  discussion  on  it  will  be 
free.  If  our  Church  be  true,  Christ  will  be  with  us  to  the  end. 
Grand,  momentous,  and  eventful,  is  our  charge :  ceaseless  its  du- 
ties, and  deep  our  responsibility.  To  us  is  committed  the  gracious 
word  of  reconciliation  between  sinful  man  and  his  offended  God. 
Think  how  precious  is  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul,  how  awful  is 
human  redemption!  Let  the  high  concern  of  heaven — the  ever- 
lasting interests  of  man — be  our  first  concern,  to  whom  through 
Christ  they  are  entrusted  here.  In  purest  fervour  of  Christian 
charity,  let  us  bear  with  all  men ;  yet  in  an  earnest  zeal  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  let  us  "  think  it  a  small  thing  to 
be  judged  of  man's  judgment :  knowing  that  he  that  judgeth  us  is 
the  Lord,  let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  that  faith  without 
wavering,"  and  never  want  firmness  to  stand  against  the  obloquy, 
to  which  integrity  exposes  us. — But,  however  pure  we  believe  our 
faith  to  be,  however  guarded  our  actions,  however  unfounded  may 
be  the  calumnies  against  us,  or  wilful  the  sins  of  many,  to  whom  we 
preach  in  vain,  let  us  from  hour  to  hour  remember  the  solemn  ac- 
count which  we  must  one  day  give  of  our  charge :  with  the  everlast- 
ing world  constantly  before  us,  let  us  contemplate  the  millions 
that  will  be  assembled  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,  and  let  each  of  us  think, 
how  many  of  those  souls,  for  whom  Christ  died,  will  on  that  day  be 
required  at  our  hands  !    P.  30. 


Art.  X.       Original  Lines   and   Translations.      Small   8vo. 

pp.  106.     Murray. 

WHEN  we  have  mentioned  the  name  of  the  author  of  these 
poems,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  in  point  of  mora- 
lity, they  are  unexceptionable.  They  are  by  Mr.  Granvills 
Penn,  the  author  of  the  Bioscope,  and  other  valuable  works  -, 
and  though  he  modestly  calls  them  only  "  lines,"  they  are  such 
lines  as  a  poet  need  not  be  ashamed  to  have  written  :  they 
have  both  spirit  and  elegance.  The  first  three  poems  in  the 
book  are  Gratulatory  Addresses  for  May,  1814,  addressed  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  We  should  not  wonder,  if  the  first  of  these  were 
to  call  down  on  the  writer  the  sneers  and  abuse  of  those  pa- 
triotic 
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triotic  gentlemen  who,  in  the  ruler  of  their  country,  can  see 
only  an  object  for  the  shafts  of  calumny  and  malice.  "  Peace 
to  all  such" — if  for  such  there  can  be  any  peace.  They  are  wel- 
come to  our  hearty  contempt ;  and  so  we  leave  them.  The 
Address  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  we  will  extract.  Whf|t 
strain  will  be  found  worthy  to  pmise  the  hero,  now  that  he  has 
consummated  his  glory,  and  thai  of  his  country,  by  the  decisive 
flay  of  Waterloo  i 

*(  Great  Spirit!  rais'd  to  crown  thy  country's  fame  ; 
To  make  her  praise  on  earth  and  sea  the  same  ; 
With  soul  prophetic  and  all  daring  heart 
What  yet  remain'd  of  glory  to  impart  1 
Such  lofty  fate  high  Heaven  rcserv'd  for  one : 
The  deed  was  thine;  the  splendid  deed  is  done! 
Thy  Victor  sword  is  sheath'd,  thy  standard  furl'd 
Amid  the  blessings  of  a  rescued  world. 
'Tis  seal'd  !  a  Treasury  of  honour  there, 
Not  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Envy  can  impair  ! 
'Twas  said,  *  the  Age  of  Chivalry  is  o'er  !' 
That  word,  once  haply  true,  is  true  no  more. 
For  lo,  where'er  thy  marshall'd  lines  advance 
Through  the  far-famed  realms  of  old  romance, 
From  Lisbon's  towers  to  Pyrennean  France, 
Thy  magic  falchion  bids  that  age  revive  ! 
And  Edward's  perish'd  hosts  are  found  alive  ! 
Victoria's  waking  plain  can  scarcely  know 
If  Wellington  or  Edwakd  dealt  the  blow; 
The  arms  are  British,  and  can  Fate  ordain 
Two  British  Conquerors  on  the  selfsame  plain  ? 

«'  O  !  deeply  drink  the  trahsporf  of  thy  breast, 
While  Peace  adds  honours  to  thy  Martial  crest ; 
While  circling  years  thy  triumphs  past  renew, 
Kecal  thy  fields  and  trophies  to  thy  view  ; 
And  grateful  Britain,  grateful  Europe,  tell 
What  dire  alarms  their  harass'd  realms  befel. 
Till  Wellesley's  sword  unsheath'd  on  Lisbon's  strand, 
Sent  beams  of  hope  through  every  Christian  land  1" 
may  1814. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  does  not  allow  us  to  insert 
in  our  pages  the  t(  Lines -to  Harold,"  which  are  in  the  stanza 
pf  Spenser,  and  are  as  pious  in  spirit  as  they  are  muskal  in 
their  numbers.  i  hey  were  written  under  the  first  impression 
produced  by  the  perusal  of  the  Poem  of  Child  Harold,  and  were 
immediately  sent' to  the  noble  author  of  that  poem.  Mr.  Penn 
ffugurs  well  from  V  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  from  a  stranger,"  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 

his  auguries  will  not  be  falsified  by  the  event. 

The 
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The  remainder  of  the  original  lines  are  not  less  worthy  of 
perusal  than  those  which  we  have  mentioned. 

Of  the  translations,  the  principal  is  a  version  of  the  fourth 
Eclogue  of  Virgil.  "  This  poem,  which  has  perplexed  the  judg- 
ments and  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learned  world,  in  all  ages 
as  to  its  specific  and  .true  object,"  Mr.  Penn  maintains  to  be 
"  a  simple,  beautiful,  and  unobscure  Birth-day' Poem,  written 
by  Virgil,  in  the  year  of  Rome  7  1 5,  in  honour  of  Octavius,  then 
denominated  C.  Julius  Csesar  Octavianus,  upon  occasion  of  his 
having  acquired,  in  the  preceding  year,  while  Pollio  was  Consul, 
the  sole  supremacy  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Western  Provinces, 
by  the  partition  of  the  Roman  world  with  M.  Antony  in  the 
treaty  of  Bruudusium,  which  partition  was  afterwards  confirmed 
in  the  peace  of  Puteoli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  715."  This 
theory  Mr.  Penn  has  explained  and  defended  in  a  separate  vo- 
lume. Without  giving  any  opinion  on  this  theory,  further  than 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  highly  plausible,  we  must  pro- 
nounce, that  the  version  of  the  Eclogue  is  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly manner.  Here  again  the  length  of  the  piece  precludes  us 
from  justifying  our  opinion,  by  the  best  of  all  possible  ways, 
that  of  extracting  the  poem. 

The  rest  of  the  translations  are  "  close"  ones  from  Anacreon* 
They  are  not,  however,  so  close  as  to  be  ungraceful,  which  tb,» 
reader  will  readily  perceive  from  the  following  ode : 

TO   THE   SWALLOW. 

*'  Gentle  swallow !  thou  each  year 
Tak'st  thy  roving  journey,  here 
To  build  thy  summer  nest,  and  then 
Art  fled  to  Egypt's  coasts  again. 
But  Love  has  built  a  constant  nest, 
And  broods  for  ever  in  my  breast : 
And  one  is  hatch'd,  and  one  is  just 
Escaping  from  its  brittle  crust, 
And  one  is  waiting  in  the  shell ; 
So  that  no  power  of  words  can  tell 
The  chirpings,  till  my  heart  doth  ach, 
These  callow,  gaping  lovelings  make  ! 
And  then  the  elder  ones  with  food 
Supply  the  younger  ravenous  brood  ; 
And  no  sooner  are  they  grown, 
Than  all  begin  to  breed  their  own. 
And  now,  what  hope  remains  for  me  ! 
For  no  rescue  can  I  see, 
Who  have  not  power  to  expel 
The  swarms  ©f loves  that  in  me  dwell!" 

Art. 
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Aet.  XT.  Conversation :  A  Didactic  Poem,  in  three 
Parts.  By  William  Cooke,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister  at  Law,  &c  &c  The  fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  Poetical  Portraits  of  the  principal  Charac- 
ters of  Di\  Johnsons  Club.  Small  8vo.  pp.  136.  Un- 
derwood. 

THE  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  as  will  be  seen  from  his 
title  page,  is  not  a  new  and  trembling  candidate  for  public  fa- 
vour. He  has  already  been  well  received  ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  is  not  undeserving  of  the  reception  which  he  has  expe- 
rienced. His  work  will  occupy  a  respectable  place  among 
didactic  poems.  Not  that  we  believe  it  to  be  practicable  by  any 
rules  to  teach  the  nice  and  difficult  art  of  conversing  with  pro- 
priety and  elegance.  To  shine  in  conversation,  requires  a  rare 
union  of  talents,  taste,  knowledge,  and  judgment.  Still,  though 
rules  must  be  inadequate  to  confer  the  power  of  attaining  ex- 
cellence, they  may  be  so  far  useful  as  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  glaring  faults.  In  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Cooke's  poem 
may  be  of  service  to  its  readers.  His  precepts  are  sound,  and 
the  characters  by  which  he  illustrates  them  are  drawn  with  a 
considerable  share  of  spirit.  The  following  specimen  will  give 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  the  volume : 

"  Press  none  to  contest  on  his  favourite  art, 
Nor  in  your  own  assume  the  critic's  part. 
The  first  is  rude,  and  fruitful  of  disgrace, 
For  who  with  skill  the  several  arts  can  trace? 
The  last  is  flippancy's  perpetual  sign, 
And  shows  the  pedant  in  the  lowest  line. 

"  Nor  turn  from  him  whose  habit  and  address, 
No  modish  forms,  no  brilliancy  express  ; 
To  science  bred — perhaps  no  grace  was  there, 
To  mould  his  form,  or  give  the  polished  air, 
The  soft  assenting  look,  the  yielding  head, 
Which  nods  alike  to  every  thing  that's  said ; 
Yet  far  superior  to  the  outward  show, 
He  claims  the  higher  privilege  to  know- 
To  know,  and  act  in  virtue's  honour 'd  cause, 
The  guardian  and  exemplar  of  her  laws. 
Such  claim  respect — hence,  let  discretion  guide, 
And  spite  of  fashion's  undiscerning  pride, 
Glean  from  his  mind  whate'er  that  mind  will  lend, 
Exchange  your  knowledge,  and  engage  a  friend. 

"  To  such,  behold,  how  cool  Sir  Vapid  shews! 
Who  measures  man  by  feather,  hat,  and  clothes* 

See 
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See  how  he  eyes  him  with  forbidding  stare! 

Then,  indolently  turning  on  his  chair, 

Retails  some  trash,  the  last  new  batch  of  plays, 

Or,  what's  still  worse,  the  little  wits  who  praise, 

What  nymph's  best  practiseel  in  the  mazy  dance, 

Where  vicious  attitudes  her  charms  enhance  ; 

What  phllosopke  religious  duty  flouts, 

And  braves  the  Sabbath  with  her  crowded  routs ; 

What  peeress  opes  her  gates  for  midnight  pay, 

To  aid  some  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day, 

Or  introduce  some  demirep  of  fame, 

To  prove  that  virtue's  but  an  empty  name ; 

What  coxcomb,  void  of  true  poetic  fire, 

Prowls  through  the  wards  of  Bedlam  for  his  lyre, 

Makes  demons,  goblins,  sprites,  converse  in  rhyme, 

The  very  mania  of  the  false  sublime ; 

Or  who  retails  the  poison  of  his  muse, 

In  novels  worthy  the  Italian  stews. 

What  does  Sir  Vapid  get  by  this  ?  disdain, 

From  all  beside  the  profligate  and  vain. 

What  does  he  shew  ?  a  slavish  itch  to  chime 

In  all  the  modish  vices  of  the  time." 

Should  this  volume  reach  another  edition,  Mr.  Cooke  will  do 
well  to  correct  many  slovenly  lines,  which  are  so  many  blots  on 
his  composition.  The  following  lines,  among  others,  have  no 
further  pretensions  to  the  name  of  verse  than  that  which  they 
derive  from  being  composed  of  ten  syllables.  A  very  slight  de- 
gree of  trouble  will  remove  this  defect. 

'*  How  now  inelegant  they  wound  the  ear." 

*  * 

**  Where  pleasure  and  religion  are  combined." 

*  * 

*'  And  pupil  to  the  sage  he  scoff'd  became." 

*  * 

"  Who  must  as  often  as  he's  nam'd  have  praise.'* 

"  And  to  communicate  the  same  around." 

We  must  also  once  more  enter  our  protest  against  the  vile 
practice  of  cutting  out  the  vowels,  in  places  where  it  is  impos- 
N  sible  to  read  the  verse  without  either  pronouncing  them,  or 
rendering  it  completely  ridiculous.  Do  those  who  write  T'  em- 
base,  and  dang'rous,  mean  that  we  should  pronounce  Tembase, 
dangrous  ?  If  they  do  not,  on  what  ground  do  they  defend  their 
practice  i 
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.Art.  XII.  Sir  Wilibert  de  Waverley ;  or,  The  Bridal 
Eve.  A  Poem.  By  Eliza  S.  Francis,  Author  of  "  The 
Rival  Roses"  $*c.     Small  Svo.     pp.  S7. 

1  HIS  tale  is  an  amplification  in  verse  of  a  romantic  sketch  in 
one  of  the  first  chapters  of  "  Waverley."  Sir  Wilibert,  in  early 
youth,  h>ves  a  lady,  who,  as  ladies  sometimes  will  do,  prove* 
false  to  him,  and  marries  another  knight.  The  knight  is  slain, 
and  his  wife  dies  of  grief,  leaving  a  daughter*  for  whom  she 
implores  the  protection  of  the  deserted  Sir  Wilibert.  As  this 
daughter,  Lady  Geraldinc,  grows  up,  she  becomes  so  like  her 
mother,  in  person,  that  her  guardian  falls  in  love  with  her;  and 
as  he  has  always  been  her  friend  and  companion,  and  she,  having 
been  "  immured  as  in  a  convent's  cell,"  has  seen  few  men,  she 
innocently  believes  that  she  loves  him  with  equal  fondness.  The 
author,  however,  judiciously  declares,  and  we  are  rather  of  her 
opinion,  that  •   • 

"  lie  was  not  a  lover  meet, 

For  one  so  young,  so  gaily  wild ; 
J  lis  age  her"  father's  years  might  greet, 

And  she  appear  his  blooming  child." 

JSe3iues,  which  was  still  worse,  though  not  unnatural, 

"  He  was  grave — aye,  jealous  too  !'* 

At  length  arrives  the  time  which  is  to  be  the  source  of  ail  Sir 
Wilibert's  trouble  and  disappointment.     lie  is  summoned  to 
pin  the  red-cross  bands,  under  the  gallant  Edward;  and  he  de- 
parts, leaving  Lady  Gcraldine  and  his  moth?)  in"  heavy  sorrow, 
which,  however,  the.  lady  gets,  over,  and  grows  not  only  com- 
posed, but  gay  and  frolicsome.     After  three  \ears  battling  with 
the  paynim,  Sir  Wilibert.  sails  for  England.     But  now  his  evil 
genius  begins  to  bestir  himself.     The  knight  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  into  slavery,  in  Africa,  where  lie  remains   for  years. 
Having  contrived  at  last  to  recover  his  liberty,  it   would,  we 
should  think,  nave  been  most  proper  for  him  to  hasten  home  to 
Ins   Geraldinc,  especially  as   he  was   of  a  jealous  disposition. 
But,  instead  of  this,  he  ungallantly  turns  his  back   upon   home, 
and  resolves  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  through  the  holy  land.    At 
a  shrine  he  meets  Sir  Ronald  de  Merton,  who  has  just  con- 
cluded his  penance,  and  who  very  sensibly  urges  him  to  be  his 
companion  to  England.    Sir  Wilibert,  however,  obstinately  per- 
sists in  his  design  of  visiting  the  ""  desert  lake/'  and*  sundry  other 
interesting  places,  and  contents  himself  with  sending  a  small 
token  of  remembrance  to   the  Lady  Geraldine.     Against  such 
conduct  as  this,  the  author  enters  her  protest ;  in  which  protest, 

we 
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%'C  beg  leave  to  join.  At  last,  he  think?  of  visiting  his  native 
country,  and,  on  his  passage,  is  seized  with  fits  of  impatience  to 
reach  his  castle,  with  which  it  would  have  been  lucky  had  ha 
been  seized  a  little  earlier.  In  the  i;.ean  time  his  mother  has 
died  of  grief  on  learning  his  captivity,  and  has  left  Lady  Ge- 
raldine all  alone— a  dangerous  situation  for  a  young  and  tender- 
hearted fair.  So  it  proves.  The  heir  of  Sir  Wiiibert,  named 
Sir  Alwyh,  a  young  knight,  with  sunny  eyes,  clustering  curls, 
and  an  exquisite  face,  form,  ami  voice — in  short,  a  being  made 
to  be  irresistible — visits  Lady  Geraldine ;  and  she,  as  was  to  bs 
expected,  soon  becomes  enamoured  of  him,  and  consequently 
discovers  that  what  she  felt  for  her  guardian  was  not  love.  She, 
however,  struggles  with  her  new  passion,  and  finally  determine* 
to  be  faithful  to  her  guardian.  At  this  critical  period  Sir  Ro- 
nald appears  with  the  token,  is  immediately  conquered  by  her 
charms,  and  persuades  her  that  she  is  deserted  by  Sir  Wiiibert; 
a  thing  which  we  do  not  marvel  much  that  she  easily  credits. 
He  tries  to  gain  her  affections ;  but  they  are  already  bestowed 
on  another.  As  he  cannot  carry  her  by  sap,  he  resolves  to  pro- 
ceed by  storm,  and  accordingly  forces  her  off  from  the  castle. 
Luckily,  Sir  Alwyn,  just  at  the  nick  of  time,  pays  her  a  visit, 
catches  Sir  Ronald  in  the  very  fact  of  bearing  her  away,  and, 
of  course,  rescues  her.  Her  consent  to  receive  him  for  her  hus- 
band is  ultimately  his  reward.  By  this  time,  the  tardy  Sir  Wiii- 
bert has  returned,  and  he  arrives  at  the  castle,  in  a  pilgrim's 
dress,  on  the  bridal  eve.  He  makes  himself  known,  and  at  first 
complains  bitterly,  though  not  in  this  instance  with  much 
reason,  of  "  women's  wiles."  But  he  soon  remembers  that  he 
may  have  seemed  unkind ;  and  on  this  ground  he  excuses  Lady 
Geraldine,  and  relinquishes  her  to  his  rival.  Resolved  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  the  lady  is  on  the  point  of  making  a  rash, 
vow,  but  is  prevented  by  the  despairing  language  of  Sir  Alwyn, 
and  the  dissuasion  of  Sir  Wiiibert;  the  latter  of  whom  declares 
his  resolution  to  retire  to  a  convent. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  made  quite  as  much  a* 
she  might  have  done  of  this  story.  Her  poem,  however,  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  merit.  Jt  is  generally  elegant,  and  contains 
several  pleasing  passages. 

"  The  Dark  Ladye"  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Coleridge's 
fragmentary  tale,  entitled  "  Love."  We  will  not  say,  "  O  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion!"  but  we  must  say  that,  though  it 
is  pretty  enough,  it  is  by  no  means  a  supplement  worthy  of  the 
beautiful  original. 

The  following  poem  will  give  no  unfavourable  idea  of  Miss 
Francis's  talents.  It  is  called  "  The  Farewell,"  and  "  addressed, 
to  Mrs.  W.  on  her  departure." 

«  tog 
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u  How  shall  I  frame  the  offering  due 
To  friendship,  kindness,  and  to  you ! 
The  Muse  reclines  upon  her  lyre, 
She  dews  Avith  tears  its  golden  wire ; 
How  shall  the  humid  chords  respire 

Farewell ! 

"  Ye  hours  that  shed  your  cheering  ray, 
When  social  converse  charm 'd  away 
Remembrance  keen,  and  sad  despair  ; 
Oh!   then  was  hush'd  my  bosom's  care! 
Ye  hours  so  dear,  so  bright,  so  fair, 

To  you,  farewell ! 

*'  When  Anna's  praises  woke  the  song, 
How  roll'd  each  hijrh-them'd  strain  along! — 
But  now,  when  I  no  more  can  hear 
The  praise  of  her,  so  kind  and  dear, 
To  pleasure,  poesy,  I  fear 

1  now  must  bid  farewell ! 

"  And  yet,  if  Sernia's  gales  impart 
Health  to  thy  frame,  joy  to  thy  Heart; 
Believe  me,  yes!  believe  me  true, 
Though  I  regret  to  part  from  you, 
The  hour  my  friendship  will  not  rue, 

That  i  must  bid  farewell ! 

"  One  little  boon  let  Anna  give: 
I  only  ask,  while  wc  may  live, 
That  Tiiou,  amidst  the  courtly  train, 
O'er  which  a  monarch  thou  wilt  reign, 
To  think  on  me  wilt  sometimes  deign. 
Oh !  freight  a  zephyr  with  a  sigh, 
To  me  the  wing  d  regret  will  fly  ; 
Perhaps  'twill  check  a  stealing  tear, 
To  find  I  still  am  something  dear 

To  her  whom  now  I  bid  farewell ! 


Art.  XIII.  An.  Index  to  the  Anatomical,  Medical,  Chirar- 
gical  and  Physiological  Papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Socie/j/  to  the  Year  IB  13.  4to.  10s.  (id.  btace. 
1815. 

THE  art  of  making  Indexes  has  (thanks  to  the  indefatigable  dull- 
ness of  the  Germans)  arrived  at  such  perfection,  that  any  one, 
who  professing  to  form  an  index  to  any  literary  or  scientific 
work,  shall  fail  in  his  object,  must  be  accounted  a  very  careless 
or  a  very  stupid  being.  Jn  many  cases,  indeed,  the  index  is 
compiled  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  become  far  more  interesting, 
perhaps  even  more  useful,  than  the  work  itself.     We  are  sorry, 

however,, 
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liowever,  that  we  cannot  compliment  the  author  of  the  index 
before  us,  upon  his  success  in  this  department  of  literature.  We 
never  saw  a  more  meagre  and  uninteresting  catalogue  of  words, 
alphabetically  arranged.  Instead  of  an  index  rationale,  which 
would  in  many  instances  supersede  the  necessity  of  referring  to 
the  volumes  themselves,  we  have  a  dry  and  useless  series  of  words 
and  names.  Who  will  be  the  wiser  for  such  an  enumeration  as 
the  following? 

"  Lungs,  inflation  of,  v.  2.  p.  539.  Apostemation  of,  v.  23. 
p.  1372.     Case  of  a  lad  shot  through  the,  v.  43.  p.  151,  &c.&c." 

When  we  come  to  names,  the  compiler  of  this  index,  minimi 
indicatorius,  has  only  vouchsafed  the  paginal  reference,  as 

"  Hunter,  Mr.  v.  62.  p.  447.;  v.  63.  p.  481.;  v.  65.  p.  446. 
kc.  &c." 

We  trust  that  some  one  else,  of  more  labour  and  more  skill, 
will  undertake  the  task  of  giving  such  an  index  of  these  valuable 
papers,  as  will  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  enquirer,  and  will 
remedy  the  deficiencies  of  this  meagre  and  miserable  attempt. 
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Residences  of  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court,  Kexc,  Ken- 
sington, Buckingham  House,  St.  James's,  Frogmore,  and 
Carlton  House,  to  be  embellished  by  one  hundred  coloured 
engravings,  fac-similes  of  drawings  by  the  first  artists,  repre- 
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Amt.  I.     Sequel  to  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  fye.     By  Johtt 

Jones. 

(Continued  from  p.  248.) 

WE  dismissed  the  consideration  of  our  author,  and  his  work, 
with  the  review  of  those  controverted  points  between  the  Or* 
thodox  and  Unitarian,  which  are  decided  by  the  testimony  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It  was  then  our  object,  not  merely  to 
embody  and  concentrate  the  mass  of  evidence  which  thence 
arises  in  our  favour;  but  to  unmask  those  witnesses,  whom  be 
had  suborned  from  the  Jews,  and  would  have  palmed  on  us  for 
Christians ;  by  whose  assistance,  the  Orthodox  Faith,  and  the 
testimony  of  its  de Tenders  was  to  be  subverted  to  the  ground. 
The  question  between  us  is  now  to  be  decided  on  the  authority 
of  the  Inspired  Writings.  The  field  into  which  we  are  now 
challenged  to  descend,  is  indeed  wide,  and  the  adversary  to 
whom  we  are  opposed,  well  practised  in  the  art  of  winding  and 
doubling,  through  all  the  mazes  of  evasion  ;  but  the  ground  on 
which  we  engage  is  sacred,  and  feeling  every  security  in  the 
panoply  of  celestial  truth  with  which  we  are  girt,  we  descend  to 
the  contest,  with  no  apprehension  for  the  event. 

We  pass  over  the  preliminary  observations  of  our  author, 
which  inform  us,  as  a  novelty,  that  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
uniformly  inculcate,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  which 
proceed  to  establish,  by  the  force  of  assertion,  that  the  Pro- 
phecies which  foretel  the  Incarnation,  "  furnish  arguments 
fatal  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ."  Nor  shall  we  waste 
any  words,  upon  the  inferences  to  which  these  preliminaries  lead, 
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in  which  he  very  gravely,  but  consistently  prefaces  his  nonsense 
with  a  blunder.  "  There  are  two  or  three  soli tan/ passages  in  the 
Jewish  writings  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  divinity 
of  Christ."  The  theme  of  our  author  is  accordingly  answer- 
able to  its  exordium.  One  of  the  first  passages  on  which  he 
alights,  is  Gen.  i.  26.,  in  which  we  are  accordingly  informed, 
that  Moses,  "  holds  forth  the  Almighty  communing  with  hi? 
own  attributes,  or  with  himself, — as,  a  king  with  his  mi?iislers." 
To  this  very  profound  observation,  which  would  be  scarcely 
paralleled  in  St.  Luke's  or  Bedlam,  at  full  moon,  we  have  in- 
deed very  little  to  reolv. 

The  whole  weight  of  sustaining  this  fundamental  position,, 
that  "  Christianity,  as  the  soul  of  Judaism,  does  not  compre- 
hend the  doctrines  of  the  divinity,  the  miraculous  birth  and  the 
atonement  of  Christ ;"  our  author  now  rests  upon  a  single  text, 
}t  has  been  rather  cruel  thus  to  disappoint  our  hopes,  when 
we  were  led  to  expect  something,  which  proceeding  from  such 
a  hand,  must  be  at  least  novel  and  edifying,  on  the  subject  of 
our  favourite  texts,  Is.  vii.  14.  liii.  7,  &c.  and  their  appurtenances,. 
Matt. i.  23.  Act.viii.32.  1  Pet.  ii.21,8tc.  But  to  compensate 
for  the  disappointment  we  are  kindly  favoured  with  an  improved? 
version  and  comment  upon  Is.  ix.  fj.  The  former  we  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  as  we  rind  it,  that  no  ray  of  the  light  which; 
beams  from  this  bminoas  detecter  of  error  and  fraud,  may  be 
lost  in  transmission. 

"  The  common  version,"  says  our  author,  <c  is  an  egregious 
misrepresentation  of  the  original,  and  runs  thus  :  '  His  name  shall 
be  called  wonderful,  counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
father,  the  prince  of  peace.'  "  ch.  ix.  6.  The  true  meaning,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  the  following: 

"  He  shall  be  called  by  a  wonderful  name, 
Counsellor  of  the  mighty  God, 
lather  of  the  future  age 
Prince  of  Peace."     P.  91,  92. 

This  correction  is  supported,  by  the  literal  force  of  the  ori- 
gttiftl;  by  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion, 
and  the  Septuagint ;  and  by  a  negative  argument  deducible  from 
the  silence  of  the  primitive  fathers,  who  have  "  never  cited  this 
passage  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ."     P.  92,  93» 

Had  the  description  of  the  external  testimony  been  such  as 
it  is  here  represented,  in  which,  however,  our  author,  consistent 
throughout,  has  taken  a  true  poetical  licence ; 


41  Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  deecrepei  imum.** 
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It  could  11  t  have  much  weight  in  deciding  the  contested 
point.  The  object  with  which  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion,  those  Hebrew  apostates,  in  whose  society  our  author  is 
fever  proud  to  be  found,  formed  their  versions  is  notorious  *. 
To  expect  any  application  of  this  passage  to  the  Messiah,  from 
them,  seems  to  be  just  as  wise  as  to  imagine  it  would  receive 
a  direct  application  to  our  Lord,  by  the  chief  Rabbi,  who  now 
presides  in  the  London  Synagogue  of  Polish  Jews.  Of  the 
Version  of  the  SeptUagint  we  shall  give  a  good  account :  on  as- 
cending from  Father  Montfaucon's  edition  of  the  Hexapla,  to 
his  authorities,  it  will  probably  lead  us  to  a  conclusion,  of  which 
his  learned  transcriber  is  little  aware.  And  if  our  perspicacious 
Commentator  had  but  looked  to  the  context  of  the  prophet,  it 
Would  possibly  have  shaken  his  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his 
translation,  as  fully  as  it  does  ours.  Is.  ib.  7-  "  Of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon 
the  throne  of  David  and  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth, 
even  for  ever."  These  perplexing  word*,  we  conceive,  form 
rather  a  better  comment  upon  the  disputed  terms,  (  the  mighty 
God  and  everlasting  Father,'  than  upon  his  improvement,  "  Fa- 
ther of  the  future  age  ;"  and  they  directly  apply  those  solemn 
titles,  not  to  God  the  Father  but  to  God  the  Son.  But 
our  cause  admits  of  being  placed  in  a  different  posture  of 
defence. 

From  the  regular  order  in  which  our  critic  has  distributed 
the  several  commas  of  his  version,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
religiously  adhered  -f  to  the  s"i%on/,sT§/z  of  the  sacred  text.  But 
the  reverse  of  this  supposition  is  precisely  the  fact.  And  011 
reuniting  the  disjointed  members  of  the  prophet,  they  directly 
evince  the  violence  which  is  done  to  the  passage  in  his  transla- 
tion, and  demonstrate  that  the  common  version  is  both  natural 
and  true.  We  subjoin  the  original  according  to  the  revisal  of 
Dr.  Kennicot,  together  with  the  accurate  version  of  Bishop 
Lowth. 

ysv  xbn  lDty  *opn 

*  S.  Hier.  Prcef.  in  Job.  Tom.  I.  col.  798.  ed.  Bened.  «  Quod 
si  apud  Grascos,  post  LXX  editionem,  jam  Christi  Evangelio  co- 
ruscante,  Judeeus  Aquila,  Symmachus  et  Theodotio,  Judaizantes 
hcer-eteci  sunt  recepti,  qui  multa  mysteria  Salvatoris  subdola  inter- 
pretations celamnl"  &c.  Conf.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  Lib.  III.  cap. 
xxi.  p.  215. 

f  On  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ^z0!^^*  of  the  Prophetical 
writings  was  preserved :  vid.  S.  Hier.  Prcef.  in  Lam.  Hierem. 

x  2  And 
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And  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
The  mighty  God  the  Father  of  the  everlasting-age,  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

The  nouns  nre  here  naturally  put  in  apposition;  a  change  in 
the  construction  being  properly  introduced  by  a  change  in  the 
verse.  And  this  assumption  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
every  version  of  the  disputed  passage;  whether  made  by  heterodox 
or  orthodox,  by  Christian  or  Jew  *.  However  they  vary  in 
translating  the  terms  TDJ  hx,  they  never  render  them  in  re- 
gimen,  but  in  apposition.  Hut  to  support  our  author's  predi- 
lection for  the  former  construction,  \'W  which  closes  one  verse 
must  be  forced  down  into  another  to  govern  IISJ  "?«.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  but  admitting  that  these  terms  occurred  in  the  same 
verse,  his  notion  that  crbw  ity  -rj>  'i«,  and  tili  V«  ym>  are  simi- 
lar phrases  is  a  false  assumption.  For  ^«  is  not  only  dis- 
jointed from  the  antecedent  yw  by  an  attraction  to  the  subse- 
quent in  J  with  which  it  unquestionably  agrees  ;  but  so  closely 
are  the  terms  cftbw  ity,  and  ny  o«  connected,  that  they  are 
generally  united  by  the  tie  Maccaph;  the  latter  even  written 
in  many  manuscripts  as  one  word. 

As  the  authorised  version  is  the  more  natural,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  context,  and  as  it  is  consequently  that  which 
would  most  obviously  strike  a  translator,  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
best  authorities.  Not  only  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  but  the 
vulgar  text  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriack  versions -f,  cor- 
respond with  the  common  translation.  These  authorities  are  of 
the  greatest  weight,  as  they  were  not  merely  made  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  but  all,  excepting  the  Latin  Vulgate,  made  by 
the  Jews.  The  Septuagint  is  indeed  challenged  by  our  author., 
as  not  merely  neutral,  but  opposed  to  the  authorised  text. 
Had  he  known,  however,  any  thing  more  of  Father  Montfau- 
con's  Hexapla,  than  the  solitary  verse  which  he  has  quoted  ;  he 
would   not  have  left   us   to   inform  him  that  there  were  several 


*  Vid.  Montf.  Hexapl.  Orig.  in  loc.  cit.  Tom.  II.  p.  105. 

f  Vid  Walt.  Polvgl.  in  loc.  cit.  We  add  the  particular 
phrases,  which  correspond  with  our  authorised  version,  in 
understanding  the  disputed  text  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah. 
Targ.  Jonath.  wnby  D'p  Kim  «n^« — n»nty  nprmi.  Et  vocabitur 
nomen  ejus — Deus  fortis,  permanens  in  aeternum.  Vers.  Vidg.  Syr. 
j.icli\,2  l^oi^  joi^ — oikiA  W5J&Z.J0.  Et  vocatum  est  nomen 
ejus— Deus  seculorum  fortissimus.  Vers.  Vidg.  Grcec.  %  xctXeTrat 
n  o.ep  oevre. — 0£&<  \cyvfa.  Vers.  Vulg.  Lat.  "  Et  vocabitur  no- 
<|fieii  ejus, — Deus,  iortis. 

editioa 
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editions  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  that  the  passage  on  which  he 
has  blundered  is  nothing  more  than  an  extract  from  the  printed 
Septuagint  of  Sixtus  V. 

Though  the  pure  text  of  that  primitive  version,  is  conceived 
to  exist  in  no  manuscript  which  is  now  extant ;  the  reading  of 
the  disputed  passage  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Procopius. 
As  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  they,  however,  agree  in  represent- 
ing the  reading,  which  our  "  ardent  and  patient  enquirer"  has, 
with  equal  learning  and  modesty,  rejected  as  "  absurd,  false, 
and  an  egregious  misrepresentation,"  the  identical  reading  of 
the  version  to  which  he  appeals  *.  True  it  is,  that  Eusebius 
states  that  a  variation  existed  in  the  text -f-  of  the  Septuagint; 
and  one  of  the  readings  which  he  mentions  is  accordingly 
found  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  the  other  in  the  Gomplutensiati 
Codex.  But  when  we  refer  these  texts  to  their  proper  authors, 
this  difficulty  directly  disappears. 

Of  the  different  texts  which  existed  in  Eusebius's  age,  the 
principal  were  the  Byzantine  and  Palestine  editions  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  the  reading  of  the  Complutensian  Codes 
belongs  to  the  former,  and  that  of  the  Roman  edition  to  the 
latter.  For  (I.)  The  reading  of  the  Roman  edition  occurs  in 
the  Codex  Marchalianus,  which  certainly  retains  the  Palestine 
text  J.  (2.)  It  is  adopted,  not  only  by  Eusebius  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  but  by  S.  Basil,  and  S.  Cyril,  who  cer- 
tainly followed  the  Palestine  edition  §.  On  the  other  hand,  (I .)  the 
reading  of  the  Complutensian  Codex  occurs  in  the  greater  number 
of  MSS.  and  is  loose  and  paraphrastic,  which  are  sure  indications 
of  the  vulgar  or  Byzantine  text  ||.  (2.)  It  occurs  in  the  i\postolical 


*  Euseb.  Dem.  Evang.  Lib.  VII.   cap.  i.   p.  336.  %io\i*  s?>ai  xL 

ynou,    xz,tcI  ixlv  ts?  E/3&/jtA5jxo!»Ta,    c  Ms.ya.Mi    /3aA>j? '  AfycXo^'  xj  us    in<x_ 


Sio'xpt'jruxi  •nspi  uvt2  XiyopEvus  irxTStfoatriff  to  itx^ct,  t«*s  Epe.&Ki'f 
HA,0EON  sgfjLWvzuaoLV. 

f   Vid.  Supr.  n.  *. 

t   Vid.  Procop.  ubi  supr.  p.  148.  conf.  Prcef.  p.  xix.  sqq. 

§  Vid.  Euseb.  in  Is.  ap.  Montfauc.  Nov.  Collect.  Patr.  Tom.  II. 
p.  390.  e.  S.  Basil,  adv.  Eun.  Lib.  I.  Tom.  II.  p.  .56.  d.  ed.  Par. 
1518.  Cyr.  Alex.  Com.  in  Joan.  Tom.  IV  p.  96  i.  ed.  Par.  1638. 
Conf.  Griesb.  Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  lxxiv. 

||  Schol.  in  Septuag.  Sixt.  V.  p.  600.  ed.  Rom.  "  In  •plerhqm 
vero  libris  post  MsyaXws  /3aA??  "AjyeXof,  hcec  sequuntur  SavparU  Xvfj- 
$*\»<  @£oy  \a%uqos.     Conf.  Griesb.  Praef.  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  lxxv. 

constitutions, 
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Constitutions,  and  interpolated  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius*,  which 

were  sophisticated,  when  the  Byzantine  text  was  in  use       Now, 

when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  Palestine   text  was  revised  by 

Eusebius.  and  that  the  disputed  passage,  as  applying   ijie   term 

Father  to  the  Son,  afforded  s  me  countenance  to  the  Sabe|lians 

who  confounded  the  Persons  ;  it  may  be  possib|y  inspected  that 

the   immediate    author    of  this  variation  in  that  edition  was  the 

Palestine  reviser,  who  was  the  avowed  adversary  of  the   Sabel- 

lia-.isf      Thus  also  we  directly  account  for  the  peculiar  readings 

of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  of  the  lioinan  Arabic,  and  of  one  of 

St.  Jerome's  Latin  versions,  which  diffei    from  our   authorised 

te^tj;   for  these  versions  were  not  only  made  from  the  Cjieek, 

but  from  that  edition,  which  was  revised  by  Eusebius ;  and  are 

thus  not  entitled  to  the  smallest  attention. 

These  considerations  will,  we  trust,  leave  pur  author  very 
little  reason  to  triumph  in  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  antient  versions ;  as  leaving  us  in  full  possession  of 
the  vulgar  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  V\  ith  respect  to  his  for- 
tunate guess  that  the  received  interpretation  was  unknown  to 
the  Primitive  Fathers  ;  it  evinces  his  very  accurate  acquaintance 
with  their  writings.  It  not  only  occurs  in  St.  lrenaeus,  Clemens 
Aiexandrinus,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  revised  Epistles 
of  St.  Ignatius  §  ;  but  is  expressly  appealed  to  by  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome,  by  Theodorit  and  Procopius  Gazajus  ||.  These,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  exquisite  specimens  of  that  accmacy  of  re- 
search, by  which  our  author  has  undertaken  to  overturn  the  com- 
mon testimony  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Let  us  even  admit  that  the- reading  which  he  gratuitously  be- 
stows on  the  Septuagint  ^[,  exclusively  belonged  to  that  text ;  we 
might  even  thence  derive  an  indirect  vet  decisive  argument  in 
favour  of  the  authorised  version.     It   must  be   obvious  to  any 


*  Constit.  Apost.  Lib.  V.  cap.  xvi.  Ignat.  Epist.  interp.  ap. 
Patr.  Apost.  Tom.  II.  pp.  105.  134.  151.  324. 

f   \  id.  Brit.  Crit.  Vol.  I.  p.  191.  sqq.  New  Series. 

j  Vul.  Septuag.  Sixt.  V.  ubi.  supr.  conf.  S.  Ilier.  in  Is.  Tom.  IV. 
p.  34.  ed.  Vict. 

§  Vid.  supr.  n.  *.  conf.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xxxiii. 
§11.  p   273.     Clem.  Alex.  Paed.  Lib.  L  cap.  v.  p.  112.  1.  14. 

||  Vid.  Euseb.  et  Procop.  ub.  supr.  p.  341.  n.  *.  Cpnf.  Theod. 
in  Is,  Tom.  II.  p.  44.  a.b.  ed.  Par.  1642.  S.  Hier.  in  Is.  Tom.  IV. 
P-34.  g.^ 

f[    Kcci  Kct>urou  to  cu'Of/.a  ecvrS  ^yccKrit,  /S«X»k  afyiXa;,    cc^co  yug  e»f.J!»i)» 

In)  -ry;  ag^o»1«?  >tj  vyinav  ccvrZ.  e.  Cod.  Vat.  The  latter  part  of  this 
version  is  obviously  not  adopted  from  the  Hebrew  orVtvity  Prin- 
ceps  pacis;  but  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  kj1?^  UO'  NO^ttH 
'npra  cujus  pax  multiplicabitur  super  nos  in  diebus  ejus. 

obese  rver, 
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observer,  that  the  former  translation  deviates  considerably  from  the 
Hebrew  original ;  the  authors  of  the  paraphrase,  as  St.  Jerome 
lias  justly  observed,  having  a  specific  object  in  concealing  the 
true  signification.  Now  there  is  no  conceivable  sense  which 
can  be  forced  upon  the  disputed  passage,  which  can  at  all  justify 
the  suppression  of  the  true  meaning,  but  that  of  the  authorised 
version.  And  of  all  the  significations  which  can  be  annexed  to 
the  text,  that  of  our  author  is  the  most  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  such  a  supposition.  Had  the  translators  understood  the 
passage  as  meaning,  "  the  counsellor  of  the  mighty  God,  the 
Father  of  the  future  age,"  there  could  be  no  possible  objection 
to  setting  it  literally  down.  And  admitting  them  to  have  under- 
stood it  in  the  sense  of,  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  and  everlasting  Father,"  there  are  no  terms  in  which  they 
could  have  so  properly  paraphrased  it,  as  u.  the  Angel  or  Mes- 
senger of  the  great  Design,"  It  was  well  known  to  both  Jew* 
and  Christians  *,  that  "  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant"  was  "  the 
Mighty  God ;"  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  some  of  the  fa- 
thers, who  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrew,  and  proba- 
bly very  little  of  the  Greek,  have  absolutely  deduced  the  true 
meaning  of  the  original  from  the  latter  paraphrastic  transla- 
tion f. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  this  text,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  remove  any  objection  to  which  it  may  be  ex- 
posed from  our  author's  remarks,  as  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  that  mistaken  liberality,  which  has  induced  some  good  na- 
tured  divines  to  give  up  certain  texts  to  their  adversaries,  be- 
cause they  do  not  deem  them  apposite,  or  find  them  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  orthodox  cause.  Our  author  has  favoured 
us  with  no  other  direct  observation  on  the  prophetical  writings 
which  merits  remark.  A  side  wind  is  indeed  directed  to  blast 
the  credit  of  the  celebrated  text  which  asserts  the  Incarnation  ; 
Is.  vii.  14.  (t  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,"  &c.  but  we  are 
sadly  deceived,  if  it  portend  any  good  to  himself. 

"  Of  the  primary  application  of  these  words,  to  Hezekiaht" 
says  our  author,  "  no  doubt  can  be  entertained."     P.  132. 

Little  consequence  as  our  "  ardent  and  patient  enquirer" 
annexes  to  "  the  authority  of  the  learned,"  he  would  have  but 


*  Philo.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  p.  463,  640,  ed.  Mang.  Just,  Mart.  Dial. 
cum  Tryph.  p,  356.  b. 

-[  S.  Hilar,  de  Trim  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xxiii.  col.  841.  c.  ed.  Bened. 
Conf.  S.  Basil,  ub.  supr.  D.  Bull.  Apost.  Trad,  de  Jes.  Christ.  Div. 
cap.  vif  £  8,  p.  389.     Nares  on  Unit.  Vers.  p.  222.  ed.  1810, 

manifested 
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manifested  some  tenderness  for  his  own  reputation,  had  he  con- 
sulted some  comment,  before  he  meddled  with  this  dangerous 
text.  He  would  have  been  thus  warned  of  a  chronological 
blunder,  which  it  is  his  good  fortune  never  to  miss,  when  it 
lies  in  his  way.  For  this  prophecy  which  predicts  the  birth 
of  Hezekiah,  was  unhappily  uttered  some  years  after  he  zvas 
born  *.  It  is  true,  from  the  specimens  which  our  critic  has 
given  us  of  accuracy  in  the  case  of  Epaphroditus,  his  chrono- 
logy may  be  right  in  the  main  ;  for  by  thus  taking  from  one 
man's  life  what  is  added  to  the  life  of  another,  we  will  not  dis- 
pute, that  the  gross  amount  of  his  calculations  may  finally  square 
with  the  truth. 

Having  thus  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  orthodox  faith,  by 
depriving  it  of  the  support  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  our 
author  now  concentrates  his  force,  and  directs  the  main  attack 
against  the  Evangelists.  But  as  we  are  now  menaced  with  the 
brunt  of  the  action,  we  must  entreat  a  few  moment's  parley  to 
enable  us  to  sustain  the  fury  of  the  assault. 

It  seems  not  easy  to  mistake  the  views  and  purposes  of  the 
evangelical  writers,  in  opening  their  respective  narratives  of  the 
advent  and  life  of  our  Lord.  The  immediate  object  of  St. 
Matthew,  who  particularly  wrote  for  his  compatriots  -f, 
was  to  demonstrate  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  by  argu- 
ments calculated  to  operate  on  their  prejudices  as  Jews.  In 
attaining  this  object  he  was  obviously  confined  to  a  particular 
course.  From  the  accounts  of  the  Prophets,  the  Jews  derived 
their  entire  knowledge  and  expectation  of  a  Redeemer.  Their 
predictions  had  pointed  him  out  as  a  King  of  the  seed  of  David  ; 
as  the  offspring  of  a  Virgin,  and  bom  in  Bethlehem  ;  as  an- 
nounced and  preceded  by  Elias  ;  and  as  following  Moses,  in  the 
delivery  of  a  new  and  spiritual  law.  These  circumstances,  with 
the  events  in  which  ihey  were  accomplished,  seem  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  design  of  the  Evangelist,  in  writing  a  Gospel ; 
and  they  constitute  the  whole  of  the  incidents  of  which  his  intro- 
ductory chapters  are  composed.  Having  deduced  his  genealogy 
directly  from  David  f ,  he  states  the  principal  prophecies  relative 
to  his  person  and  office,  and  thence  specifying  the  events  in 
which  they  were  accomplished,  he  incidentally  inculcates  the 
peculiar  doctrines  which  distinguished  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
niulged.     Having  thus  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 

■   "-■■■ .  .     n 

*  Comp.  2  King.  xvi.  1.  2.  xviii.  1.  2.  Euseb.  Dem.  Evang, 
p.  317.  d.  S.  Hier.  Com.  in  Es.  Tom.  IV.  p.  28.  d.  Pears,  on 
Creed.  Vol.  I.  p.  270.     Basn.  Hist,  des  Juif.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  198. 

f  Euseb-  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  HI.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  116.  1.  29. 

from 
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from  Isaiah,  and  insinuate  mat  of  the  eternal  generation  from 
Micah,  he  sets  forth  that  of  the  Trinity,  as  exhibited  at  the  bap- 
tism of  our  Lord.  Thence  proceeding  to  run  the  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Moses,  as  the  prophet,  whom  the  Jewish  legisla- 
tor had  foretold  should  resemble  himself,  in  promulgating  a  new 
law  :  in  order  to  point  the  resemblance  more  strongly,  he  parti- 
cularly insists  on  the  fast  of  forty  days,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
sacred  code  on  the  Mount. 

The  object  of  St.  Luke,  who  was  the  Evangelist  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
St.  Matthew,  who  wrote  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Jews. 
As  his  Gospel  was  intended  for  the  mixed  concourse  of  pagans 
and  proselytes  *,  who  entered  the  church  under  the  ministry  of 
St.  Paul,  he  carries  his  narrative  higher  up  than  the  Evangelist 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  consequently  deduces  the  genealogy  of 
our  Lord  in  the  line  of  David  ;  but  follows  up  the  succession, 
not  merely  to  Abraham,  who  was  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  to  Adam  who  was  the  common  parent  of  all 
mankind.  He  insists  less  particularly  on  the  prophecies  as  little 
known  to  his  Gentile  readers  ;  but  dwells  more  circumstantially 
on  the  preternatural  events  which  attended  his  first  appearance 
in  the  flesh  :  eventually  reconciling  the  high  character  with 
which  he  was  invested  with  the  humble  state  in  which  he  ap- 
peared. And  as  many  of  the  Heathens  had  formed  erroneous 
notions  of  his  origin,  conceiving  him  a  being  merely  of  a  ce- 
lestial order,  who  had  descended  from  heaven  in  a  human  form, 
he  states  most  minutely  the  circumstances  of  his  conception, 
birth,  and  pubescence,  marking  with  great  precision  the  period 
in  which  he  appeared. 

This  statement  of  the  views  and  object  of  the  different  Evan- 
gelists which  is  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence  of  their  re- 
spective narratives,  seems  to  leave  very  little  room  in  which  the 
most  versatile  fancy  can  exercise  itself  in  tracing  the  incidents  of 
their  introductory  chapters  to  an  extraneous  source.  And  admit, 
ting  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  proscribe  the  whole  ac- 
count as  surreptitious  ;  they  might  be  easily  traced  to  their  ori- 
gin, without  investigating  any  causes  which  were  latent  or  re- 
mote The  pious  fraud  would  admit  of  one  simple  and  adequate 
solution  ;  that  the  author  had  unwisely  and  reprehensibly  en- 
deavoured to  elevate  the  character  of  Chnst,  by  representing  his 
birth  as  ordained  by  prophetical  foresight,  and  accomplished  by 
miraculous  power. 

*  S,  Irei*,  Fragment,  p.  3*7.  e  Possin.  Caten.  Patr.  p.  3. 

But 
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But  how  does  the  delinquent  before  us  go  to  work,  in  his. 
outrageous  attempts  upon  the  sacred  text  ?  One  of  the  most 
impure  stories  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  most  impure 
deities  of  Paganism  is  selected  from  Josephus  ;  the  gross  and 
disgusting  narrative  is  then  illustrated  by  the  comments  of  two 
defaming  Jews,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mother  is  exhited  in  the 
character  of  a  prostitute  ;  and  this  mass  of  beastliness  and  blas- 
phemy, by  the  most  shameless  arts  of  distortion  and  perversion, 
is  given  a  semblance,  which  it  naturally  disclaims,  to  the  facts 
detailed  by  the  Holy  Evangelists,  relative  to  the  conception  and 
birth  of  our  Saviour. 

We  will  not  foul  our  pages  with  a  repetition  of  the  gross  and 
disgusting  recital  which  this  blasphemous  libeller  has  drawn  out 
in  detail.  But  as  some  specimen  of  the  turpitude  of  heart  with 
which  his  infamous  libel  has  been  constructed;  as  some  justi- 
fication of  the  strong  language  in  which,  giving  way  to  the  im- 
perative demands  of  duty,  we  are  compelled  to  hold  it  up  to 
public  abhorrence ;  v\e  shall  select  one  of  the  least  offensive, 
but  most  apposite  passages,  and  present  it  to  our  readers,  in 
its  author's  words. 

This  shameless  blasphemer,  having  confronted  his  witnesses, 
and  having  heard  their  testimony  out,  from  which  the  vilest 
imagination  can  extract  nothing  related,  even  by  the  most  distant 
allusion,  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  faith  ;  thus  setting 
truth  and  decency  alike  at  defiance,  forces  his  own  blundering 
meanings  upon  their  reluctant  words. 

"  In  the  room  of  the  paragraph  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of 
Christ,  Josippon  has  inserted  the  following  remark.  '  In  the  den/s 
of  Tiberius  Ca'sar,  many  impieties  were  perpetrated,  not  in  Judea 
only;  even  in  Rome  the  city  of  royalty,  many  impieties  were  per- 
petrated.' The  imjrieties  here  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Judea  and 
hi  Rome  mean,  according  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  term,  the. 
practices  of  idolatry  and  fornication.  The  author  therefore  alluded 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  and  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  which 
prevailed  if  not  in  Judea,  in  Home  and  in  other  places.  Tin*  allusion 
is  certain."     P,  IOC. 

We  refrain  from  the  attempt  to  execute  judgment  in  verbal 
castigation  upon  the  outrageous  offender  who  thus  daringly  in- 
sults the  moral  seuse  and  religious  feeling  of  society  at  large; 
and  whose  delinquency  could  alone  receive  its  adequate  remu- 
neration from  the  secular  arm.  Leaving  the  correction  of  these 
enormities  to  those  whom  it  may  concern,  to  chastise  the  gross 
ignorance  and  still  grosser  dullness  of  the  culprit,  falls  more  im- 
mediately within  our  province :  and  ours  be  the  blame  if  it  is 
not  laid  on  with  the  full  force  of  our  arm.. 

We 
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We  pass  over  the  barefaced  substitution  of  allusion  for  fact, 
the  senseless  contusion  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  in  the 
passage  before  us.  Nor  shall  we  more  than  incidentally  men- 
tion the  duiness  or  dexterity  by  which  the  city  of  Home  is 
taken  for  the  land  of  Judea;  the  reign  of  Tiberius  put  for  that 
of  Augustus :  and  the  perpetration  of  impieties  taken  as  syno- 
nitnous  with  the  prevalence  of  doctrines.  We  shall  do  justice  to 
our  author's  skill  in  languages  by  a  dissection  of  his  version  of 
jjosippon  in  due  time.  Our  present  concern  is  with  Josephus, 
on  whom  the  entire  weight  of  sustaining  the  attack  which  is 
niade  upon  the  sacred  scriptures  ultimately  devolves  His  credibility 
as  a  witness  against  the  Evangelists  is  rested  upon  the  well-known 
passage  of  his  antiquities*,  in  which  our  Lord  is  declared  to 
be  the  Christ  who  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  wrought  miracles,  and  to  have  risen  from  the 
dead ;  from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  Jewish  historian 
was  'f  a  decided  and  undisguised  believer  in  the  Gospel." 

Now  let  us  grant  the  premises,  and  note  well  the  conse- 
quences which  ensue.  The  life  of  Josephus  Mas  written  by 
himself,  and  dedicated  to  that  primitive  christian,  (  the  most 
noble  Epaphroditus,'  after  the  work  in  which  this  disputed 
passage  occurs.  It  particularly  specifies  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  his  religious  opinions;  the  author  not  merely  stating 
that  he  was  of  the  priestly  order  -f,  but  that  he  had  passed  his 
probation  through  the  three  Jewish  sectslj;.  Yet  this  circumstantial 
account  expressly  declares  that  quitting  the  Esseues  he  became 
and  continued  a  Pharisee §.  In  this  character,  he  represents 
himself  as  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Sanhedrim  J|,  and 
straining  every  nerve  to  sustain  the  authority  of  that  council, 
which  had  procured  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  exerted  its 
small  remains  of  power  in  persecuting  and  subverting  his  re- 
ligion. 

After  receiving  these  impressions  of  Josephus' s  attachment 
to  the  name  and  religion  of  Christ,  let  us  inspect  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  work  in  which  the  disputed  passage  is  inserted. 
So  far  is  the  author  from  admitting  that  our  Lord  was  the  Mes- 
siah foretold  by  the  prophets,  that  he  expressly  denies  that  the 


*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  XVIII.  cap.   hi.  §,  3.    Tom.  I.  p. 

S76. 

t'Id.  Vit.  §,15.  Torn.  II.  p.  8. 

%  Id.  ibid.  §2.  p.  2. 

$  Id.  ibid.  conf.  §  .5.  p.  3. 

jj  Id.  Ibid.  §  7.  p.  3.  §  12.  p.  7.  §  52.  p.  25.  $  65.  p.  31. 

prophecies 
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prophecies  were  accomplished  which  had  been  fulfilled  in  his 
person  *.  So  far  is  he  from  applying  to  him  the  title  of  Christ, 
that  he  represents  the  term  as  merely  associated  by  vulgar  usage 
with  his  name  -f.  And  in  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  his  person 
ascribing  the  calamities  which  befel  the  Jewish  nation  to  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  deserving  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  particularises  one  of  the  humblest  of  his  followers, 
yet  suppresses  all  mention  of  his  merits  and  sufferings,  while  he 
expressly  alludes  to  his  name  *. 

So  much  for  the  confirmation  which  this  passage  derives  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  work  in  which  it  occurs.  With  re- 
spect to  the  external,  it  is  remarkable  that  within  the  course  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  Josephus  is  expressly  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  St.  Irenaeus,  Theophilus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ter- 


*  Id.  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  X.  cap.  x.  §  4.  p.  535. 

+  He  thus  incidentally  speaks  of  our  Lord  in   referring  to  St. 
James;  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  XX.   cap.  iv.  §.  1.  p.  976-   tov  othxtplt  t« 
Xsyo/xavw  X^r?.     This  is  the  confession  which  St.  Matthew  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Pilate,  Matt,  xxvii.  22 :  and  Justin  Martyr  ascribes 
to  Trypho   or  Tarpho,  the  Jew;  Just.   Mart.   Dial,  cum   Tfyph. 
p.  249.  b.  The  relative  force  of  o  Xayo/Aevof  Xptj-o?  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, and  of  o  Xpiroi;  £to;  5»  in  the  disputed  passage,  will   be  of 
course  best  ascertained  from  the  observation  of  a  native  Greek  on 
both  phrases  ;  S.  Epiphari.  adv.  liar.  xxv.  p.  80.  c.   b  ya^  'AiroroMi 
(pricccs*    enBre<s  e»V»  Xayo/AZ'.oi  ©eoj  '  »x  swat   tkths  vTrotpaivei.   it   *cj>   yag 
eiVei?    *  Xtyc^fj/ci',    loii^v   avtm   iv  tco  7.iyzoSat  /xovov  sheet,    \xn   ovras 
Tri  vnorciaei,  u7^.cc  Si«  rr,s  nv&iv  y9ro?wvJ .zojs.      On  the  contrary,  it  is 
observed  by  a  Greek  historian  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  i. 
p.  8.  1.  22.  uftox^tix;  ccv  tin  ['Iwo-dtto?]   p.a.^rvc,  t??  <niy\   Xprt?  xXnStiac. 
cctdpet.  [aiv  yscp  cevrov  avoy.xAEiv  okvii Xfh'ov  at   Tts^i^LaVcoS  ovoff-cc^n.    Uri- 

gen,  it  is  apparent,  received  the  directly  contrary  impression,  from 
reading  Jose/phus's  account  of  Christ,  vid.  infr.  p.  349.  n.  f.  And 
St.  Jerome  was  so  forcibty  struck  with  the  impossibility  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  passages  before  us  ;  of  making  the  testimony  borne 
to  Christ  agree  with  the  declaration  of  Josephus ;  that  he  corrects 
the  former  by  the  latter ;  though  he  destroys  the  weight  of  Jose- 
phus's  evidence  by  the  alteration.  S.  Hier.  Cat;  Script.  Eccl.  in 
Joseph.  Tom.  I.  p.  22.  "  Scripsit  autem  [Josephus]  de  Domino 
in  hunc  modum.  '  Eodem  tempore  fuit  Jesus  vir  sapiens — et  ere- 
df.batur  esse  Christus."  But  Sophronius,  who  lias  translated  St. 
Jerome  into  Greek,  has  restored  the  true  reading.  Vid.  Fabric. 
Bib}.  Script.  Eccl.  p.  69.  ed.  Hamb.  1718. 

%  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  XX,  cap.  ix.  §.  1.  p.  976. 

tullian>: 
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tullian,  Minucius  Felix,  and  Origen  *  ;  but  not  the  smallest  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  extraordinary  testimony  to  our  Lord's 
miracles  and  resurrection  ;  though  the  evidence  of  the  author 
was  received  and  appealed  to,  as  the  extraordinary  concession 
of  an  enemy  and  a  Jew.  Nay  Origen,  in  direct  contradiction 
of  its  plain  assertions,  proclaims  his  total  ignorance  of  its  ex- 
istence, by  positively  denying  that  Josephus  had  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  -[.  In  fine  this  stupid  interpolation  is  not 
merely  inserted  in  some  copies  of  the  "  Jewish  Antiquities/' 
but  in  some  also  of  the  "  Jewish  War  J."  For  surely  the  truths 
which  it  tells  so  happily,  however  awkwardly  or  unseasonably 
introduced,  cannot  be  too  frequently  told. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  now,  by  a  curious  involution  of  ingenuity,  opposed  to  the 
spuriousness  of  the  introductory  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke.  And  great  as  the  difficulties  may  be  conceived  which 
oppose  the  discovery  of  another  such  authority,  yet  so  su- 
premely fortunate  is  our  author  in  his  researches,  that  of  the 
only  remaining  two,  on  which  he  blunders,  both  carry  the  cer- 
tificate of  their  illegitimacy  branded  in  their  front.  From  one 
of  these  passages,  which  he  fathers  upon  St.  Jerome  §,  he  pro- 


*  Tert.  Apolog.  cap.  xix.  p.  18.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  I. 
cap.  xxi.  p.  409.  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xlvii.  p.  362.  Conf. 
Joseph.  Testim.  ap.  Haverc.  Tom.  I.  p.  33. 

+  Orig.  Com.  in  Matt.  Tom.  III.  p.  463.  c. — wj  <J>x«/3»o»  'L^rrox 
■ — lipriyJvai  kocto.  (xvnv  ©s2  rocvra  avToTi  uTFUvtyttfaat,    ha.  t«  tig  'lajwjSsn 

^kv^utov  l$*v,  ot»  to*  T^o-Sn  i,«w  a  xarx^i^mvoi .  sTvxi  Xoifov,  s^J 
.vtIov 'IxxvBy  hx-etKic-vvw  ipagrvgyc-e  roa-avjnv,  In  this  passage,  Ori- 
gen'clearly  infers,  that  Josephus  rejected  Christ,  on  account  of  the 
epithet  which  he  bestows  on  Him,  while  he  eulogises  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  brother,  and  imputes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to 
a  cause  different  from  His  death  and  sufferings.  Yet  our  wise  author, 
with  this  strong  passage  before  his  eyes,  first  convicts  Origen  of  a 
falsehood,  and  then  finds  out,  that  he  declares  *  Josephus  did  not 
receive  Jesus  as  the  Christ,'  because  he  believed  him  an  Ebionile. 
P.  113.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  this 
observation,  we  must  compare  Origen's  definition  of  an  Ebionite  ; 
which  precisely  reverses  ■  this  supposition ;.  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib. 
II.  cap.  i.  p.  385.  c.  'EtfiuvxToi — oi  ccko    iHttxim  -rov  'Ir/tfSv  us  Xgjj-'* 

%  In  Cod.  MS.  Alex.  Petav.  ap.  Haverc.  ed.  Joseph.  Tom.  II. 
p.  166.  nd. 

§  Vid.  S.  Hier.  Epist,  Tom.  IX.  p.  272.  ed  Vict.  Tom.  V.  col. 
443.  ed,  Bened,  .. 

ceed? 
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ireeds  to  point  out,  how  the  facts,  out  of  which  the  contested 
Chapters  have  been  fabricated,  were  first  moulded,  under  the 
form  of  two  spurious  Gospels,  into  Apocryphal  Scripture. 
From  the  other,  which  he  palms  upon  Origen  *,  he  proceeds 
to  disclose  how  the  cheat  was  kept  secret,  which  lie  ingeni- 
ously imagines  the  orthodox  thus  played  on  themselves  ;  until 
the  origin  of  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  scriptures 
being  forgotten,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  were  finally  manu- 
factured into  Canonical  Text. 

We  shall  make  brief  work  with  our  author's  very  learned,  and 
we  make  no  doubt  very  ingenious  hypothesis.     A  few  of  the  tes- 
timonies which  support  the   credit   of  the   authority   which   he 
gratuitously    bestows  on    St.  Jerome,  we  subjoin    in  our  mar- 
gin f.     If  they   fail  to  do  justice   to  his  exquisite  taste  in  the 
Latin  Fathers ;  they   will,  we   doubt  not,  fully  evince  the  sta- 
bility of  the  foundation  on  which  his  theory  rests.     To  Origen 
himself  we  consign  the   task   of  proving,  that  his  skill  in  the 
Greek  Fathers  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his  taste  in  the  Latin. 
Of  the  passage   of  that  author,  which  he  quotes  from  a  barba- 
rous version,  we  annex  the  original ;  which   was   discovered  in 
the   Colbert    and    Royal  library  at  Paris,    by   P.  Simon,    and 
is  published  in  his  Critical  History  of  the  Greek  Text,  and  has 
been   consequently  restored  by  the   Benedictine  editors,  to  its 
proper  place  in  his  works  f .     On  confronting  it  with  the  trans- 


*  Aid.  Orig.  Horn,  in  Luc.  Tom.  III.  p.  933.  c.  col.  I. 

f  Erasni.  Tit.  Tom.  IV.  Op.  S.  Hier.  ed.  Par.  1546.  "  In  tertiat 
[parte]  lectu  prorstis  indigna,  et  impudenter  attributa  doctis 
Tz'm."  Praef.  Gen.  in  Epist.  Hier.  [p.  vii.]  Tom.  V.  ed.  Be- 
ned.  "  In  tertia  similiter  [parte  sunt]  qure  suos  auctores  ipsa  pete 
se  ferunt ;  sed  quae  parum  docta."  Catal.  Epist.  Tom.  IV. 
p.  143.  "  Caeterum  in  hoc  catalogo  nihil  reperies  quod  non  sit 
ex  aequo  indoctum,  infmis  Sf  impudens. — Adjecimus  censuras,"  &c. 
Cens.  Epist.  lb.  col.  420.  fol.  136.  ed  Erasm.  "  Quid  opus  est  in 
hoc  argumentis  uti,  cum  id  totus  sermonis  insulsisdmi  character 
adeo  palam  prce  se  ferat. — Nunc  auriculae  prominentes  produnt 
asimtm,  &  totus  sermo  clamitat  indignum  fuisse  qui  in  Divi  Hiero- 
nymi  cidina  ministri  locum  teneret"  Conf.  col.  444.  ed.  Bcned. 
fol.  143.  ed.  Erasm. 

\  Orig.  Horn,  in  Luc.  Tom.  III.  p.  932.  b.  woX?.^  ^.e*  in  httjfctf- 

fi-naxv  [_tvufyiXta  uvxroc^aaBon'J  xj  kccto.  MarSiav,  xj  a.tO\a.  nht'i^u.  rx  dt 
irtTrbxpotyopyi/.ewv  to  a.vet^a.&a.jov  tok    fayotA.£»ot{    yi.a.prvpuiv .      Gomp.    ol* 

mon,  Hist.  Crit.  des  Comm.  du  N.  T.  ch.  v.  p  81.  ed  1693.  We 
add  the  authority  cited  by  our  author  from  the  old  Latin  version  ; 
subjoining  the  clause  which  he  has  so   industriously  suppressed : 

lation,, 
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lation,  the  misfortune  is,  that  it  acknowledges  not  a  particle  of 
the  circumstance  on  which  our  author's  deduction  is  built ! 

But  we  may  proceed  even  farther,  and  as  our  author  has  un- 
dertaken to  trace  the  contested  chapters  to  their  origin,  we  will 
venture  to  point  out  the  source  of  the  spurious  testimonies,  by 
which  their  credit  is  subverted.  With  respect  to  the  testimony 
adduced  from  Josephus,  it  is  as  certain  that  it  was  wanting  in 
the  copy  of  Origen,  as  that  it  was  extant  in  that  of  Eusebius  *. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that  a  manuscript  in  which  it  was  inserted 
must  have  made  its  way  into  the  library  of  Cesarea,  in  the  pe- 
riod which  intervenes  between  the  times  when  they  respectively 
lived.  And  thus,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  copy  directly 
passed  from  the  Ebionites  into  the  possession  of  Pamphilus,  who 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Cesarean  library,  and  a  curious 
collector  of  books  f.  And  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  tes- 
timony was  wanting  to  render  Josephus  a  favourite  with  those 
heretics,  who  must  have  been  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his 
works;  it  is  unquestionable  that  some  of  their  sophisticated  books 
were  deposited  in  that  library  previously  to  Eusebius's  age  Q 
Let  the  reader  weigh  these  considerations,  together  with  the  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence  produced  against  the  contested  pas- 
sage ;  let  him  then  make  his  choice  between  the  following  proba- 
bilities ;  whether  it  was  suppressed  in  the  copy  possessed  by  Ori- 
gen, or  inserted  in  that  which  was  consulted  by  Eusebius  ?  Th* 
answer  to  this  question  decides  the  difficulty  before  us. 

With  respect  to  the  learned  Epistle  which  has  been  foisted 
into  St.  Jerome,  we  must  probably  consult  the  annals  of  our 
monastic  antiquities,  in  order  to  obtain  an  attested  certificate  of 
its  birth.  Robert  Grossetest,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  no  unlearned 
clerk  for  the  age  in  which  lie  lived,  seems  to  have  been  won- 
derfully tickled  with  the  ambition  of  being  thought  a  translator 
from  the  Greek ;  though  rather  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a 
subject.  For  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  rare  talent  at  the 
work,  he  made  choice  of  the  Apocryphal  Scriptures,  the  hidden 
treasures  of  which,  as  locked  up  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the 
translator,  were  opened  to  him  by  a  native  Greek,  who  seem* 


lb.  p.  933.  c— "  et  juxta  Mathiam,  et  alia  plura  legimus,  ne  quid 
ignorare  videremur  propter  eos  qui  se  putant  aliquid  scire,  si  ista 
cognoverint.  Sed  in  his  omnibus  nihil  aliud  probamus  nisi  quodec- 
clesia,  id  est,  quatuor  tantum  evangelia  recipienda." 

*  Comp.  Orig.  ubi.  supr.  p.  349.  n.  f.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib. 
I.  cap  xi.  p.  34.  1.  36. 

f  S.  Hier.  Cat.  Script.  Eccl.  in  Mat.  Tom.  I.  p.  120. 

%  Id.  ibid. 

i  to 
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to  have  been  retained  in  his  service  for  this  purpose.  And  we 
accordingly  possess*,  at  this  day,  the  "  Testament  of  the  xn 
Patriarchs"  done  into  Latin  by  his  reverence,  and  ushered  into 
the  world  with  a  suitable  preface,  proclaiming  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  original  f.  That  the  Gospels  of  Mary  and  the 
Infancy,  together  with  the  Introductory  Epistles,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source,  we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  affirm, 
We  however  retain  our  suspicions  of  the  fact,  and  beg  leave 
to  suggest,  in  justification  of  what  we  suspect,  that  they  are  of 
the  same  spurious  race,  speak  the  same  barbarous  language, 
and  were  suited  to  the  gross  credulity  of  the  same  period. 
But  we  retain  no  doubt  of  the  cause  which  procured  St.  Jerome 
the  honor  of  being  reputed  their  father  :  and  there  is  nothing 
further  in  the  matter  at  issue,  which  is  worth  contesting.  A» 
professing  to  come  from  the  Hebrew,  they  required  his  sanc- 
tion to  authenticate  their  contents,  and  account  for  their  ap- 
pearance in  Latin;  no  other  member  of  the  Western  Church 
having  been  versed  in  the  Hebrew  :  his  name  was  accordingly 
borrowed,  and  an  epistle  framed,  to  answer  the  exigency  of 
the  translator. 

On  the  testimony  of  Origen  a  very  few  words  will  suffice. 
It  is  one  of  these  blunders  which  an  unskilful  or  ignorant 
translator  is  in  all  ages  liable  to  make,  who  not  certain  of  the 
sense  of  his  author,  expresses  the  best  meaning  which  he  can 
extract  firpin  his  words  in  a  long  unmeaning  periphrasis. 

Let  us  now  briefly  run  over  the  muster-roll  of  witnesses  op- 
posed to  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  headed  by  the  Holy  Evangelists.  Josephus  and 
Philo,  two  masked  Jews,  in  the  character  of  primitive  Chris- 
tians: Josippon  Ben  Gorion,  and  the  author  of  "  Toldoth 
Jesu,"  two  barefaced  and  blasphemous  Hebrews,  who  have  de- 
rided our  holy  religion  :  two  spurious  Gospels,  of  Mary  and  the 
Infancy,  one  of  which  is  confessedly  a  burlesque  on  the  evan- 
gelical history  :  three  spurious  passages  in  St.  Jerome,  Jose- 
phus, and  Origen,  which  require  much  twisting  and  torturing 
to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  matter  at  issue  :  the  Ebionites, 
a  set  of  heretics,  who  were  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  religion 
which  they  professed,  that  they  conceived  themselves  grafted 
into  Christianity,  by  the  knife  that  circumcised  them:  and  the 
Therapeuta?,  or  contemplative  Essenes,  a  sect  of  fanatical 
Jews,  distinguished  by  some  practices  deemed  purifications,  the 


*  Test.  xii.  Patriarch,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  Kings 
MSS.  4.  D.  vii.  4.  5. 
t  Ibidem. 

decency 
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decency  of  which  would  require  the  pen  of  Swift  to  do  them 
justice. 

Now  were  we  not  disgusted  with  the  impudence  displayed  iu 
this  catalogue  of  authorities,  the  absurdity  of  the  crazy  sys- 
tem raised  on  such  a  foundation,  would  surely  have  its  full  ef- 
fect on  our  risible  faculties.  In  order  to  maintain  the  sapient 
hypothesis,  supported  by  these  vouchers,  the  great  body  of 
professed  Christians,  from  Justin  to  Photius,  are  represented 
as  combined  in  a  plot,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  those  im- 
portant facts  which  our  profound  researcher  has  recovered  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  lurked  for  centuries.  Justin 
Martyr  and  St.  I  renams  are  convicted  of  prevarication;  Origen 
and  St.  Epiphanius  of  calumny ;  and  the  whole  body  of  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  are  represented  as  united  in  carrying  on  the 
farce  of  Christianity,  while  they  deemed  it  an  imposture. 

We  are  greatly  apprehensive  the  patience  of  our  readers  is  al- 
ready more  than  exhausted,  by  the  ideotic  absurdities  which 
compose  the  major  part  of  our  exposure.  The  first  part, 
however,  of  }he  work  before  us  presents  little  more  which  re- 
quires to  be  exposed  or  refuted.  Some  stale  objections  to  the 
internal  evidence  of  St.  Luke's  introductory  chapters,  which 
have  been  a  thousand  times  answered,  are  again  restated  *  ;  and 

some 


*  The  author  confounding  the  enrolment,  which  St.  Luke  ii.  1. 
declares  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  nativity ;  with  the  assessment 
which  Josephus  declares  was  made  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Herod ;  thence  convicts  the  Evangelists  of  a  contradiction,  and 
infers  that  our  Lord  was  born  not  before  Herod's  death,  but  ten 
years  after  that  event  happened,  p.  141.  sqq.  The  following  dis- 
tinctions will  enable  any  person  to  solve  the  difficulties  in  which 
these  chronological  points  are  embarrassed  by  our  author.  Two 
assessments  were  made  of  Judaea,  one  of  which  happened  under 
Herod,  according  to  Josephus  ;  Lard.  Cred.  of  Gosp.  Hist.  Vol.  I; 
p.  279-  The  Jirst  constitutes  the  census  which  Augustus  took  of 
his  subjects  and  allies,  and  must  have  happened  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth:  Prid.  Connex.  P.  II.  p.  650.  652.  ed.  1718.  The 
second  forms  the  taxation  of  Judaea,  which  was  carried  into  effect 
by  Quirinus,  on  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  when  Judaea  was 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province ;  Pagi  Appar.  Chron.  ad  Annal. 
Baron,  n.  cxxvii.  p.  31.  That  Josephus  alludes  to  the  latter  in  the 
passage  cited  by  our  author  is  no  where  disputed.  That  St.  Luke 
alludes  to  the  former  is  equally  incontrovertible.  (1)  He  expressly 
declares  it  to  be  "  the  jirst  enrolment;"  h  uiroyea.^  v^wrn :  vid. 
Heb.  xii.  23.  conf.  Raphel.  Observ.  in  N.  T.  Tom.  II.  p.  723. 
Elsn.  Observ.  Sacr.  p.  183.  (2)  He  represents  it  as  extending, 
not  merely  to  Judaea,  but  to  "  the  whole  Roman  Empire,"  7r«5-«» 

A  a  t«» 
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some  perfectly  original  objections  suggested  to  the  introductory 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  :  the  hitter  alone  are  deserving  of 
particular  notice. 

Our  author  lighting  on  the  terms  Magian  and  star,  gets 
the  notion  of  astrology  into  his  wise  head,  and  from  the  de- 
lusiveness of  that  art,  the  depravity  of  astrologers,  and  the  con- 
demnation passed  on  them  by  Moses,  takes  occasion  to  rail 
against  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men, 
as  an  absurd  and  superstitious  fiction  (p.  119-  sqq.).  The 
readers  of  J)r.  ISentley  will  not  easily  forget  the  blunder  of 
Anthony  Collins,  who  discovered  that  the  Roman  augurs,  and 
Etruscan  soothsayers  were  identical ;  but  what  a  fool  was  he 
when  compared  to  our  researcher,  who  has  not  only  found 
out  that  die  Magian  priests  were  identical  with  the  Chaldean 
astrologers,  but  has  blundered  upon  the  discovery  fifteen  cen- 
turies after  it  has  been  exposed,  as  a  gross  error  by  Origen  *. 

The  term  Magian  is  not  unknown  to  the  Persees,  a  religious 
sect,  w  Inch  prevails  at  Surat,  in  the  Deccan,  in  India  j  Magoe 
signifying  a  priest,  in  the  Pehlviq-;  a  language  in  which  many 
of  the  sacred  books  of  that  antient  sect  are  written  J*  The  re- 
ligious opinions  of  this  sect,  which  originally  migrated  from 
Persia,  are  immediately  derived  from  Zoroaster ;  but  by  the  ge- 
neral consent  of  the  orientalists,  they  are  ultimately  referred  to 
the  Patriarch  Abraham  §,  When  it  is  known  that  their  sacred 
books  contain  prophecies  relative  to  the  advent  of  a  great  pro- 
phet, who  was  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin  j| ;  it  will  not  be  thought 
extraordinary  that  they  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  Evangelical  history;  it  will  not  be  conceived  improbable 
that  they  are  the  identical  Magi  to  whom  St.  Matthew  refers  in 
his  Gospel. 

rvjv  o**s/*li>t!>,  as  this  phrase  properly  signifies :  vid.  Raphel.  ib. 
p.  723.  Elsn.  ib.  p.  173.  (3)  He  accordingly  marks  the  event, 
not  by  the  reign  of  Herod,  whose  kingdom  was  not  then  taxed, 
as  in  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  but  by  the  Presidency  of  Quiri- 
nus,  by  whom,  as  Augustus's  officer,  all  the  subjects  and  allies  of 
the  Emperor,  were  enrolled  as  well  in  Judaea  as  Syria ;  vid.  Pag. 
ubi  supr.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  edification  may  now  turn  to 
our  author ;  who  extracts  from  these  several  circumstances,  hit 
proofs,  that  Judaea  was  not  assessed  under  Herod. 

*  Orig.  Contr.  Cels.  Lib.  T.  cap.  lviii.  p.  373.  b.  d. 

+  Voy.  Anquet.  du  Perron,  Zendavest.  Tom.  II.  p.  516.  Vo- 
cab.  au  mot,  Magoe.  conf.  Diog.  Laert  in  Procem.  Tom  I.  p.  6. 
ed.  1692. 

%  Anquet.  du  Perr.  ibid.     Tom.  I.  P.  II.  p.  1.  sqq. 

§•  Hyd.  de  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  cap.  ii.  pp.  28.  36. 

!|  Id.  ibid.  Append  p.  545. 

Even 
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Even  this  brief  observation  had  been  a  .sufficient  answer  to 
the  futile  objections  of  our  author.  We  cannot  however  refrain 
from  adverting  to  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  illustration  which 
the  incidents,  recorded  by  the  Evangelist,  Matt.  ii.  1.2.  9.  have 
received  from  Dr.  Henley ;  who  explains  the  appearance  of  the 
star,  and  its  directing  the  wise-men,  by  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  or  Seth,  and  its  culminating  over  Judea  :  this  pheno- 
menon having  been  pointed  out,  by  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
which  foretold  the  coining  of  the  Messiah.  Num.  xxiv.  17. 
Though  we  have  no  warrant  from  the  authority  through  which 
this  curious  exposition  has  reached  us,  for  ascribing  more  than 
this  to  its  learned  author ;  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  that 
he 'has  connected  the  periods  of  sacred  history  thus  taken  to  il- 
lustrate each  other,  by  the  Sothiacal  period,  or  Great  Canicular 
year  of  14G0  years;  which  arises  from  the  retrocession  of  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  inter- 
calation. It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  this  period,  which 
the  Egyptians  reckoned  from  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  on  the 
first  day  of  their  first  month  Thoth,  is  to  this  hour  observed  by 
the  Magians  or  Persees  *  ;  and  that  when  added  to  the  year  of 
the  world  2490,  in  which  it  appears  the  prophecy  of  Balaam 
Mas  delivered,  about  two  years  previous  to  the  death  of  Moses* 
it  brings  us  down  to  the  year  3950,  the  vulgar  Dionysian  sera 
in  which  Christ  was  born  *f\  We  believe  there  exists  a  possibi- 
lity of  carrying  this  calculation  to  a  greater  nicety  ;  if  not 
by  the  assistance  of  a  learned  person  who  has  undertaken  to  fix 
the  commencement  of  the  Sothiacal  year  from  CensorinusJ, 
yet  by  the  aid  of  the  Persees,  who  religiously  adhere  to  their  an- 
tient  methods  of  calculation  §. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
Evangelist's  narrative,  in  which  our  author's  profound  objection 
terminates,  which  is  deduced  from  the  phrase,  Matt.  ii.  2. 
e'/Jo/xev  ya.%  uuth  tov  oL<;(qz.  ev  to  dyxroXri  :  from  which  he  has 
contrived  to  demonstrate,  by  deciding  that  the  Magians  must 
have  come  out  of  the  West,  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is  at 
least  equal  to  his  skill  in  astronomy.  Whereas  this  phrase,  as 
Dr.  Henley's  exposition  presupposes,  and  the  context  of  the 
Evangelist  evinces,  literally  signifies  "  we  have  seen  his  star  in 
its  rising :"  ej'So/k-ev  ev  -tv\  cUvoctoXyi,  ver.  2.  being  opposed  to  ano 
ui/ocloXwv  <na%zyzvovTo,   ver.    1.  and  explained  by  tov  %%ovov  r» 


*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  xv.  p.  190.  conf.  infr.  n.  §. 
f  Conf.  Helvic.  Chronolog.  ad  Ann.  Mund.  2490.  3950. 
•j;  Bianchini,  Istor.     Univ.  cap.  v.  p.  147.  ed.  Rom.  1697. 
|  Anquet  du  Perr.  Ibid.  Tom.  I.  P,  I.  p.  327.  P.  II.  p.  xxxiii. 
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<pz.i»oy,ivu  isiqotf  ver.  7 '■  In  fact,  the  heliacal  "  rising"  of  a 
star  being  properly  its  "  apparition,"  as  opposed  to  its  occulta- 
tion  ;  the  phenomenon  was  chosen,  with  the  justest  propriety, 
to  determine  \  period  which,  as  it  must  have  been  marked  by 
some  mode  of  calculation,  could  be  only  marked  by  that  which 
was  known  to  the  people,  to  whom  the  prophecy  was  delivered. 
We  have  bv  this  time,  we  trust,  scarcely  left  our  author  an 
inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  In  the  remaining  part  of  hia 
work,  he  exercises  his  happy  talent  at  exposition,  in  proving 
that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  faith  are  subverted  by  the  sa- 
cred Canon;  on  which,  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years,  the 
civilized  world  has  rather  curiously  believed  them  supported. 
The  great  secret  of  the  magic  by  which  our  conjurer  effects 
this  change,  lying  in  the  explanation  of  the  terms  "  Son  of 
God"  and  "  Son  of  Man  ;"  we  shall  suffer  him  to  explain 
them  ;  beginning  with  his  favourite  title. 

"  The  phrase  (Son  of  Man)  means  two  things,  one,  that  Jesus 
being  a  man,  possessed  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  ;  the 
other,  that  bSmg  the  son  of  a  man,  he  had  a  man  for  his father  ** 
V.  206. 

As  we  are  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  instruction  afforded  in 
this  learned  distinction,  which  bottoms,  as  usual,  on  a  critical 
knowledge  of  Greek  ;  and  as  it  reconciles  the  inveterate  blunder 
which  has  hitherto  conceived  him  the  son  of  man  who  has  a  man 
for  his  mother  * ,'  we  will  justify  the  remark  by  learned  autho- 
rity. If  wc  are  not  deceived^  on  this  very  learned  and  subtle 
distinction,  Johanna  Southcott  and  Mr.  Tozer,  who  admitted 
the  advent  of  the  Son  of  Man,  founded  their  notion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  second  Si)  do,  to  be  the  Saviour  of  women. 

To  proceed  to  our  author's  second  definition ; 

"  As  the  phrase  Son  of  Cod  means  a  pre-eminently  authorized 
servant  of  God,  so  Jesus  became  the  Son  of  God,  solely  by  re- 
ceiving his  authority  from  God,  and  by  the  declaration  of  God  when 
he  received  it."     P.  201.     "  It  is  also  a  fact  beyond  all  contro- 


*  Nestor,  ap  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  380. 
1.  36.  MafU  ya.2  «»9f«7rcs  h  ;  which  is  accordingly  rendered  by 
Liberatus,  Breviar.  p.  12.  ed.  Garner.  "  quoniam  Maria  homo 
fait."  A  native  Greek,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Apostles, 
even  expresses  himself  in  the  following  extraordinary  terms ;  Plu- 
tarch, in  Lycurg.  cap. -in.  Tom.  I.  p.  87.  ed.  Lond.  1729.  Zt&>  SI 
iryg{[a.yuv  c-xpi  T«  rcxy  rr,v  xvhauTrov,  us  no-Siro  tikthgzv  s??*- 
•n-s^t  v«ft?<j8s  r^'t'c  ufoum  a.urr,i  K)  <£>t/Aax«j.  Conf.  S*.  Epiphan.  Hse:\ 
sxxv.  p.  261.  a. 

version, 
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version,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostles  of  Christ, 
who  surely  were  the  best  judges  of  the  language  which  they  used % 
meant  by  the  phrase,  Son  of  God,  not  a  divine  being,  but  the  Mes- 
siah whom  the  Jews  expected  to  reign  over  them."     P.  203. 

Having  furnished  the  researcher's  last  observation  with  autho- 
rity, may  we  beg  to  be  furnished  with  an  authority  for  this  de- 
duction ;  different  from  an  assumption  of  the  point  in  dispute, 
from  the  sacred  text,  the  meaning  of  Which  is  at  present  con- 
tested. Or,  as  an  equivalent,  may  we  beg  to  see  his  learned 
exposition  reconciled  with  the  plain  statement  of  Origen  ;  whose 
testimony,  until  it  be  set  aside,  fully  evinces,  that  the  author  of 
this  conjecture  hhould  have  rather  brought  a  small  share  of 
learning  than  a  doubtful  portion  of  confidence,  to  the  discussion 
of  die  question,  which  he  has  determined.  For  that  early  fa- 
ther denies  just  as  peremptorily  as  our  author  affirms,  that 
"  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,"  either  Jews  or  Gnostics,  applied 
this  title  to  the  Messiah;  and  insinuates,  that  those  who  sup- 
posed otherwise  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  language 
of  Scripture  *.  The  consequence  is  inevitable,  that  while  they 
rejected  the  truth,  they  must  have  understood  the  term,  in  the 
identical  sense  in  which  it  is  at  this  day  used  by  the  Orthodox ; 
but  as  our  author  gravely  observes,  they  "  were  surely  the 
best  judges  of  the  language  which  they  used  :"  the  inference 
may  now  be  left  to  himself. 

Having  exhibited  these  proofs  of  Unitarian  learning ;  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  "  a  celebrated  modern  writer"  may  be  now 
subjoined,  from  our  author,  as  a  speaking  evidence  of  Unita- 
rian sagacity. 

"  Son  of  man  is  a  name,  title,  or  character,  which  Christ  has 
given  himself  so  often  in  the  Gospels,  that  it  highly  deserves  to  be 
well  understood.  St.  Matthew  has  this  title  thirty  times;  St. 
Mark  fifteen  times ;  St.  Luke  fifteen  times;  St.  John  ten  times. 
— The  great  and  perhaps  only  reason  why  Christ  so  often  called 
himself  the  Son  of  Man,  was  undoubtedly  to  prevent  the  idola- 
trous notions  and  practices  of  his  followers,  in  succeeding  ages." 
P.  205.  n, 

From  viewing  this  inference,  which,  if  it  have  any  meaning, 
must  impeach  the  observation  of  the  Epistolary^  writers  in  the 
same  breath  that  it  asserts  the  accuracy  of  the  Evangelists ;  let 
us  now  observe  how  this  unquestionably  extraordinary  fact  af- 
fects the  system  of  the  orthodox;  "  It  is  remarkable"  observes 


*   Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xlix.  p.  366.  a.  b.   Lib,  V.   cap. 
Ixii.  p.  62<5.  b.  conf.  cap.  lxi.  p.  624.  e. 


a  great 
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a  great  luminary  of  the  last  century  *,  "  that  after  the  death  of 
our  Saviour,  the  Apostles  never  make  use  of  these  terms,  nor 
call  him  any  longer  the  Son  of  Man.  As  he  was  now  received 
into  ghry,  and  become  the  LORD  of  life,  they  speak  of  him 
in  a  different  manner."  And,  in  fact,  this  distinction  leads  us 
to  the  full  force  of  the  titles,  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man  ; 
which  our  author  has  so  ingeniously  confounded  :  the  latter  title 
being  the  proper  designation  of  our  Lord  in  his  humiliation  ; 
in  which  he  emptied  himself  of  that  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  f. 

The  signification  of  this  title  being  determined,  or  indeed 
forming  no  matter  of  dispute,  it  affords  an  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  correspondent  title,  Son  of  God.  For  both  titles 
being  ascribed  to  the  same  divine  person,  the  sense  of  the  more 
abstruse  is  necessarily  ascertainable  from  that  of  the  more  ob- 
vious. The  inference  is  therefore  plain,  that  the  higher  title  in- 
dicates a  being  as  much  the  Sun  of  God,  as  the  inferior  indi- 
cates a  being  literally  the  Son  of  Man  ;  in  fact,  partaking  as 
much  as  any  human  offspring  of  the  whole  nature  of  the 
parent. 

This  sense  is,  however,  not.  merely  deducible,  from  the  ana- 
logy of  the  terms  Father  and  Son,  or  their  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects God  and  Man,  but  is  strictly  tenable  in  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  (I .)  The  relation  in  which  Christ  stood  to 
God,  is  limited  by  the  phrase  i'tfios  YYccrr,^  J  oh.  v.  18.  "ilios  'Yior, 
Rom.  viii.  32  :  for  the  epithet  ioior,  as  opposed  to  akKorqios,  expli- 
citly marks  out  Christ,  not  merely  as  a  Sun  of  God,  but  as  the 
JSon  of  no  oilier  Father  but  God.  ('2.)  The  Apostle  St.  John  illus- 
trating and  confirming  this  sense,  terms  our  Lord  (MVoyevhs  Tios-j 
Joh.  i.  14.  not  merely  the  begotten  Son,  excluding  the  notion 
of  creation  ;  but  "  the  only  begotten  Son,"  excluding  all  other 
sons  from  this  peculiar  mode  of  generation,  which  implies  the 
communication  of  the  whole- nature  to  the  offspring.  (3.)  The 
common  description  which  the  Scriptures  give  ot  this  filiation 
represents  it  as  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  all  created  or  se- 
condary existences  ;  not  merely  human  but  angelical ;  11  eb.  i. 
4 — 8,  &c.  (4.)  The  above  distinction  is  acknowledged  by  our  Lord, 
in  his  common  language,  who  it  is  observed.];  never  u^-es  the 
phrase  b  a^fcoTtos  ttgltwq  //.a,  but  declining  even  the  phrase  Ylurrip 
<riy.m,  opposes    Wcc-vhg  //,«,    to  Ylarriq   v[xuv}  Joh.    xx.    17-    thus 


*  Bryant,  Sentim.  of  Phil,  on  the  Logos.  P.  J.  p.  4.  ed.  Cambr. 
1797. 

■f  Euseb.  contr.  Marcel,    p.  42,  d.     Pears,  on  Creed.  Vol.  I. 
p.  193. 

J  S.  Epiphan.  Heer,  xxxv.  p.  2C9.  c. 

clearly 
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clearly  discriminating  between  the  parental  authority  of  God  as 
the  universal  Father,  and  his  eternal  paternity,  as  Father  of  his 
only  begotten  Son.  (5.)  It  is  further  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews;  J  oh.  v.  13.  "Therefore  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  him,  because  he  had  said — that  God  teas  his  Fal/ttr 
[wxtiqa.  1$k)v  sXeJe  tov  ©sqv]  making  himself  equal  zcith  God, 
£1W  iayrov  noiav  ry  0ci]  *.  Id.  x.  33.  "The  Jews  answered 
him  saying,  for  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for  blas- 
phemy ;  and  because  that  thou  being  a  man,  makest  thyself 
God." 

Whatever  be  the  benefit  which  our  author's  work  may  derive 
from  the  bulk  of  the  volume  and  quantity  of  the  matter,  he  is 
now  fully  at  liberty  to  reap.  The  perusal  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  the  reader,  who  has  patience  adequate  to  the  at- 
tempt, and  wishes  to  have  an  experimental  proof  of  the  exalted 
pitch  of  folly  and  obstinacy  to  which  the  human  mind  may  be 
raised,  in  opposing  the  truth ;  where  the  greatest  degree  of  ig- 
norance which  is  consistent  with  the  largest  proportion  of  con- 
ceit, have  their  full  and  unrestricted  operation  on  its  faculties. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  fully  attained  the  object  with  which 
we  undertook  the  present   Review  ;  and  have  not  only  demon- 
strated the  pitiable  imbecility  of  the  vile  production  before  us  ; 
but  have  evinced  the  unassailable  stability  of  the  truths  to  which 
it  is  opposed.     But  though  we  have  incidentally  exhibited  spe- 
cimens of  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  its   author,  we  feel 
conscious  that  we  have  conveyed  but  a  faint  and  inadequate  idea 
of  the  work.     To   do  justice   to   the   blunder,  ignorance,  and 
dishonesty  which  are  profusely  scattered  through  every  part,  nay 
page  of  it,  would  indeed   require  a  volume,  much  larger  than 
we  could  find  patience  to  read,  much  less  to  compose.     W  hat- 
ever  be  the  subjects  on  which  the  author  speaks,  whether  on  his 
trusty  friends  Philo  or  Josephus,  or   his   christian    brethren  the 
Ebiouites  and  Esseans,  we  discover  the  same  total  ignorance  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  is  engaged.    As  these  are  charges  which 
may  be  made  good  and  valid  in  a  narrow  space ;  we  shall  offer 
a  few  specimens,  by  which   they  seem  to   be  substantiated   be- 
yond controversion. 

We  insist  but  incidentally  on  the  practical  blunder  on  which 
our  author  has  founded  and  erected  his  system  ;  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  vindicate  the  Unitarian  Creed,  by  proving  the 
whole  body  of  the  Scripture  text  corrupted,  from  which  it  either 
derives  its  purity,  or  fixes  its  foundation  in  the  clouds.  It  we 
even   overlook   this  absurdity,  another  directly   stares  us  in  the 


Vid.  Cyril,  ut  sup.  p.  'HI.  n.  §, 

face, 
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face.  The  origin  which  he  assigns  those  sophisticated  parts 
of  the  sacred  text,  in  ascribing  them  to  the  early  Hereticks, 
involves  a  contradiction  not  less  supremely  absurd.  Both  the 
sects,  into  which  they  branched,  rejected  the  prophetical  wri- 
tings, *  on  which  the  proscribed  passages  are  obviously  built ; 
nay,  rejected  the  very  doctrines  which  those  passages  tend  to 
support :  the  Gnostics  having  denied  that  our  Lord  was  at  all 
bom,  the  Ebionites  that  he  was  born  unless  in  the  natural 
way  f. 

Let  us  even  wave  these  objections,  and  grant,  that  the  testi-. 
monies  to  which  he  appeals,  are  genuine,  and,  in  point ;  even 
on  their  evidence,  his  theory  may  be  fundamentally  overthrown, 
hy  means  of  the  very  concessions,  which  he  has  made.  Slen- 
der as  the  support  is  which  the  Unitarian  Creed  derives  fron\ 
the  testimony  of  Jews  or  Heathens,  even  this  nominal  or  appa- 
rent advantage,  he  has  contrived  to  betray  into  the  enemies* 
hands.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  his  predecessors 
have  commonly  traced  to  the  corruptions  of  Platonism  ;  he  ab- 
solutely vindicates  from  the  aspersion,  explicitly  denying  that 
they  possess  any  tiling  in  common.  The  mystic  theology  of  St. 
John  he  affirms  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  modified  Pla- 
tonism of  Philo.  Though  Philo  has  explicitly  maintained  all 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  without  acknow- 
ledging one  characteristic  tenet  of  the  Unitarian  Creed  :  though 
he  has  absolutely  abjured  that  Creed,  by  denying  that  any  thing 
human  or  corporal  could  be  annexed  to  the  Son  of  God  *|.  The 
allegorising  spirit  of  Philo  still  afforded  a  loop-hole  of  evasion, 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  these  unanswerable  concessions. 
Yet  even  this  advantage  the  ingenious  advocate  before  us  has 
contrived  to  throw  away  ;  from  the  first  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  Philo,  he  not  only  infers,  but  proves,  the  personality  of 
the  Logos,  asserting  his  identity  with  Christ  (p.  4.). 

Having  advanced  so  much  to  illustrate  and  set  off  our  au- 
thor's polemical  talents ;  we  would  not  willingly  dismiss  the 
subject  of  his  work,  without  offering  some  specimens  of  his 
skill  in  translation.  In  a  reference  to  Orig.  Lib.  II.  we  are 
informed,  p.  181,  "  and  other  Jews  give  the  name  of  Ebionites 
to  those  who  received  Jesus  as  the  Christ."  The  original  of 
this  passage  is  thus  expressed  ;  xai  ECiovaioi  %£r,/xaTi£*jiv  o\  dno 
'J»o«/wv  rov  IrjGbv,  us  Xqigtqv  z3oc.cuos£z(a£wi,  in  which,  of  course, 


*  Vid.  supr.  p.  243.  n.  ||. 

j-  S.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  Lib.  I,  cap.  xxiv.  H  2.   p.  100.  cap.  xxvi, 
j  1.  p.  105.  * 

X  Bryant,  ub,  supr.  Fnrf.  p.  v,  P.I.  p.  16—22. 
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•I  itib  laSaluv,  signifies  "  other  Jews/'  x^riixa.Ti^affi  is  taken  as 
an  active  verb,  and  E&ovalbi  consequently  as  a  noun  in  the 
accusative.  If  this  improvement,  however,  has  not  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Greek,  it  possesses  at  least  that  of  the  Latin,  if  the 
old  version  of  Gelenius  be  taken  as  authority;  "  et  Ebionasi 
dicuntur  a  ceteris  Judzeis,  qui  Jesum  pro  Christo  receperunt :" 
where  %^,{/.aTi|a<ri  is,  however,  properly  rendered  "  dicuntur." 
Conf.  Orig,  Tom.  I.  p.  385.  n.  f.  ed.  Bened.  On  confronting 
the  original  Latin  with  the  following  English  version,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  (supr.  p.  347)  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to 
admire  more,  the  accuracy  or  honesty  of  the  translator ;  "  In 
the  days  of  Tiberius  Caesar  many  impieties  were  perpetrated  not 
in  Judea  only;  even  in  Rome  the  city  of  royalty  many  impie- 
ties were  perpetrated. '  P.  106.  "  In  diebus  Tiberii  Caesaris 
non  tantum  in  Juda?a  tales  factae  sunt  stultitias,  sed  et  Romas,  et 
in  omnibus  terris  dominii  ejus  feceruut  stultitias  majores,  quani 
stultissimi  ex  populis."  We  pass  over  the  absurdity  of  making 
Josippon  term  "  Rome,  the  city  of  royalty"  while  Jerusalem 
was  standing ;  the  grammatical  skill  by  which  that  meaning 
is  extracted  from  the  words  "  Roma? — in  omnibus  terris 
dominii  ejus"  rather  induces  us  to  suspect,  that  "  dominii"  has 
been  taken  in  a  sense  and  construction,  which  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered from  the  translation. 

With  this  remark  we  commit  the  vile  work  before  us,  to  that 
obscurity  in  which  it  has  long  lain  ;  and  in  which  it  should  have 
continued  for  us,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unwise  zeal  of  its  be- 
sotted admirers.  The  author,  whose  pretensions  we  have  by 
this  time  fully  exposed,  is,  as  it  appears,  a  person  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, in  the  estimation  of  the  sect  of  which  he  is  a  minister. 
By  enrolling  his  volume  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  Books  distri- 
buted by  the  Unitarian  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge and  the  Practice  of  Virtue,"  they  have  imposed  the  duty 
oil  us  of  furnishing  the  bane  with  its  antidote.  While  we  are 
curious  to  ascertain  the  sense,  of  the  reverend  conclave  who, aim 
at  this  object  by  such  means,  on  the  best  method  of  propagat- 
ing irreligion  and  the  practice  of  vice  ;  we  venture  to  believe 
that  we  have  already  taken  one  effectual  step  towards  frustrating 
their  success  in  their  infamous  endeavours.  We  are  indeed 
grossly  deceived  in  their  characters,  if  for  the  future,  they  prove 
not  more  shy,  in  committing  themselves,  with  another  blun- 
dering advocate  ;  if,  even  at  present,  they  do  not  heartily  rue 
the  hour,  in  which  they  incautiously  exposed  their  own  preten- 
sions to  learning  and  sense,  by  making  a  common  cause,  with 
the  wretched  dunce,,  who  has  drawn  down  our  animadversion. 


Art. 
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Art.  If.  The  Cadet;  a  Poem,  in  Sir  Parts:  containing 
Remarks  on  British  India.  To  zchich  is  added,  Egbert  and 
Amelia  ;  in  Four  Parts :  tcith  other  Poems.  By  a  latt 
Resident  in  the  East.  In  Two  Volumes.  Small  8vo.  pp.  4(33. 
Jennings.     1814. 

TlIIS  title  page  is  what,  in  the  jargon  of  his  country,  an 
American  would  denominate  a  lengthy  one  ;  and  it  is  but  too 
ominous  of  the  book  itself.  The  sight  of  two  closely  printed 
volumes  of  verses  is,  indeed,  always  enough  to  make  the  critic, 
who  has  to  review  them,  feel  a  sort  of  shudder  ;  and  it  is  not 
often  tliat,  in  the  perusal  of  them,  he  receives  any  indemnification 
for  his  preliminary  fears.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  have 
suffered  that  which  seems  to  be  the  common  lot  of  our  fra- 
ternity ;  namely,  apprehensions,  too  well  justified  by  the  event. 
The  preface  to  these  volumes  does  not  afford  much  ground  for 
hope,  either  in  its  style,  or  its  tenor.  The  author  is  "  a  very 
young  man,"  and  when  the  poems  were  composed,  "  was  still 
a  minor."  This  excuse,  which  has  been  offered  at  least  a 
million  of  limes  before,  may,  and  in  fact  ought  to  gain  pardon 
for  an  exuberance  of  imagination,  and  an  unformed  taste,  but 
it  only  renders  more  heinous  the  terrible  sin  of  dulness.  What 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  frost  of  age,  when  even  the  fire  of 
youth  fails  to  produce  the  signs  of  vigour.  The  writer  appears, 
in  reality,  to  be  visited  by  heavy  forebodings.  His  book,  he 
says, 

u  May  possibly  drop  from  the  press,  with  many  others,  which 
fame  shall  reject  as  unworthy ;  and  may  be  doomed,  with  them, 
to  sail  down  the  daily  current  of  chance,  until,  pelted  at  by  the 
swarms  from  the  critic  hive,  it  may  miss  the  haven  of  popularity  ; 
and  overwhelmed  at  length,  by  the  blustering  squalls  of  splenetic- 
censure,  sink  never  to  rise  again." 

We  cannot  say  that  we  greatly  admire  either  the  figurative 
language  or  the  style  of  this  sentence,  and  we  can  laugh,  with 
infinite  good  humour,  at  the  hackneyed  accusation  which  it  makes 
against  the  candour  of  critics  ;  but  we  must  own  that  in  one 
point  the  author  is  tolerably  right,  and  that  it  is  highly  possible 
that  fame  will  act  in  the  manner  which  lie  anticipates.  Besides,  the 
modern  practice  of  beginning  with  an  attack  on  critics,  is  almost 
always  indicative  of,  and  prompted  by,  an  awkward  and  unwilling 
consciousness  of  demerit.  "  Sure  you  don't  suspect  me  of  having 
robbed  you  ?"  has  betrayed  the  guilt  of  more  than  one  rogue 
who  was  not  previously  suspected. 

The 
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The  Cadet,  be  it  known,  is  a  poem,  in  six  parts,  filling  almost 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  and  consisting,  we  imagine,  of  nearly 
four  thousand  lines.  "  Too  much  of  a  good  tiling,"  says  the 
old  adage  :  what  then  must  we  say  of  a  bad  one  !  The  first  part 
is  chiefly  employed  in  repeating  over  and  over  again  certain 
complaints  against  the  climate  of  India,  and  against  other  dis- 
agreeable circumstances,  among  which  the  crows  and  the  want 
of  verdure  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  censure.  "  Mournful 
my  theme,  and  dull  the  task  assigned,"  exclaims  the  author,  and 
sooth  to  say,  he  adapts  the  style  to  the  subject,  and  is  as  dull 
as  heart  can  desire.  Against  "  hamper'd  etiquette"  he  glows 
with  a  manly  rage,  and  labours  hard  to  render  it  as  hateful  as 
possible. 

*'  The  Colonel's  wife  (says  he)  demands  the  highest  place, 

And  those  less  great  must  bear  unjust  disgrace. 

Frequent  you'll  hear  the  Major's  lady  cry, 

'  Pray  who  taught  you  to  hold  your  head  so  high.' 

*  A  Captain's  wife  to  give  herself  such  airs! — 

'  I'll  tell  the  Major,  when  he  comes  up  stairs.' 

Then  o'er  the  boards  she  takes  a  lengthened  stride, 

And  seats  her  down  on  Madam's  dexter  side — 

Here,  like  unkennelled  dogs,  the  women  pother, 

Growl,  shew  their  teeth,  and  snarl  upon  each  other." 

After  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  sort,  he  remembers  that 
his  subject  is  The  Cadet,  and  that  the  Cadet  is  not  yet  em- 
barked. Accordingly,  he  puts  his  hero  on  ship-board,  and 
proceeds  to  bewail  his  luckless  fate,  in  being  exposed  to  the 
rudeness  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel ;  an  evil  which,  when 
it  happens,  i;,  we  suspect,  shared  with  the  Cadet  by  the  rest  of 
the  passengers. 

The  second  part  is  opened  by  a  heavy  lamentation  over  his 
own  mischance,  in  having  been  sent  to  India,  and  consequently 
torn  from  those  friends  whom  u  affection  solder  d  to  his  breast." 
His  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  father  does  more  credit  to  his 
heart,  than  his  manner  of  expressing  it  does  to  his  head  ;  and 
now  that  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  is  merely  justice  to  say,  that 
he  seems  to  be  a  good-natured  and  well-intentioned  young  man. 
The  troubles  of  the  Cadet  soon  come  thick  upon  him.  He  is 
marched  up  to  the  Cadet  establishment,  under  the  care  of  a 
Serjeant,  aud  is  under  the  hard  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  in- 
tolerable drudgery  of  being  drilled  for  six  months  : 


"  Four  dreary  hours  paraded  every  day, 
And  with  no  other  choice  than  to  obey." 


In 
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In  addition  to  this,  he  is  obliged  to  tell  his  age,  and  to  give 
in  an  account  of  his  property;  is  directed  how  to  spend  it ;  com- 
pelled to  go  to  school ;  ordered  to  keep  on  constantly  his  belt 
and  bayonet ;  and  forbidden  to  buy  superfluous  food,  or  to  dine 
from  his  mess,  he  must  have  no  jolly  parties,  and,  moreover,  even 
on  Sundays,  he  must  be  in  his  tent  by  nine  o'clock. 

"  Such  as,  without  a  murmur,  prompt  obey, 
Nor  from  these  orders  turn  their  minds  away, 
Are  well  rewarded  ;  for,  wedg'd  side  by  side, 
In  one-horse  chay  with  Captain  Quirk  they  ride.'* 

It  is  absolutely  a  shame,  ?  tis  pitiful,  tis  wondrous  pitiful,' 
that  a  high  spirited  youth  should  be  thus  restrained  by  the 
shackles  of  discipline  and  decorum  ;  and  we  seriously  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Directors  to  allow  the  Cadets  to  drink,  to  stray 
about,  and  in  short  to  do  just  as  they  please ;  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  as  beneficial  to  the  British  authority  hi 
Hindostan,  as  to  the  Cadets  themselves. 

In  part  the  third,  I  by  myself  I,  monopolizes  the  major 
portion  of  the  song ;  and  here  we  find  the  best,  or  rather  the 
lesist  bud  lines  in  the  poem,  and  are  pleased  with  the  sentiments 
which  tli.y  express.  But,  whenever  the  author  gets  back  to 
the  Cadet,  he  drops,  past  all  sounding  line,  into  the  gulph  of 
dulneas  He  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  controul,  and  indignantly 
fcsks, 

"  Don't  harmless  worms,-which  after  death  despoil 
The  mortal  relic,  trodden  on,  recoil V 

And  a  few  pages  further  on,  he  tells  the  hapless  tribe,  of  which 
he  sings — 

"  Ye  taste  the  mingled  chalice  of  distress ; 

Are  placed  beneath  the  guidance  of  a  man ; 

Form'd,  one  would  deem,  by  '  Nature's  journeyman  :' 

If  it  be  not,  at  least  it  may  be  so, 

Ye're  given  to  taste  of  many  a  minor  woe." 

The  remainder  of  this  part,  or  canto,  is  a  comment  on  this 
<l  may  be,"  and  from  it  we  extract  the  valuable  information  that 

"  Few,  I  can  boldly  venture  to  aver, 
Live  more  dependent  than  an  officer." 

Part  the  fourth  tells  us,  that  persons  in  India  may  probably 
be  robbed,  and  likewise  sent  to  prison  for  debt.  These  two 
misfortunes  do,  and,  we  fear,  not  unusually,  happen  in  other 
countries  ;  even  in  England  itself.  With  respect  to  jails  and  their 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants,  the  author  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  some 
discoveries.  He  is  "  fully  persuaded  that  criminals  in  gaols 
frequently  commit  excesses  of  all  kinds;"  he  "  fancies  that 
a  prison  is  but  too  often  a  dangerous  school  for  every  kind  of 
profligacy ;"  he  really  believes  the  gaol  to  be  exempt  from  no 
kind  of  vice  that  is  practised  among  mankind ;  and  has  "  no 
doubt  that  many  horrible  circumstances  have  place  in  a  gaol, 
which  are  never  heard  of  beyond  its  confines."  Surely,  every 
reader  must  exclaim,  "  O  wise  young  judge  !  A  second  Daniel 
come  to  judgment !"  And  yet,  after  all,  we  have  some  idea  that 
these  discoveries  might  have  been  made  without  a  four  years 
residence  in  India.  A  display  of  the  miserable  consequences 
of  drunkenness,  a  severe  censure  of  the  British  female  emigrants 
to  Hindostan,  and  a  little  abuse  of  the  Hindoos,  wind  up  part 
the  fourth.  Among  other  enormities,  of  the  same  kind,  of 
which  an  Indian  Devotee  is  guilty,  we  are  assured  that 

"  Frequent  he  cuts  his  throat  in  reason's  spite, 
Where,  sacred  chance,  two  confluent  streams  unite." 

In  Part  the  fifth,  he  embattles,  in  formidable  array,  every  cir* 
cumstance  which  can  tend  to  excite  a  horror  of  India.  Among 
these  are  bloody-minded  and  torturing  pirates,  superstitious 
self-tormenting  Fakeers,  dancing  prostitutes,  carrion-eating  crows 
and  ravens,  and  a  variety  of  other  nuisances  and  plagues.  But 
Famine  is  the  prominent  figure  in  the  groupe,  and  his  personi- 
fication of  this  tremendous  fiend  is  such  a  master-piece  in  its 
way,  that  it  would  be  cruelty  to  our  readers  to  deny  them  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  it  presented  to  their  view  in  all  its  poetical 
deformity. 

"  Picture  the  monster, — from  Tartarean  lakes, — 
Her  squalid  brows  o'erhung  with  hissing  snakes; 
Her  sunken  jaws  with  fangs  of  rusty  steel, 
Arm'd  on  each  side,  like  spokes  of  waggon  wheel ; 
Her  sallow  cheeks,  with  bones  that  seem  to  rise, 
To  form  a  hollow  for  her  gleaming  eyes ; 
Her  nostrils  open  wide,  in  vengeful  mood, 
Discharge  black  smoke  and  gouts  of  clotted  blood : 
Her  brows,  deep  furrow'd,  tortur'd  to  a  scowl, 
Shap'd  like  the  forehead  of  a  monstrous  owl ; 
Her  ears  hang  pendant,  like  uncurried  hides, 
And  part  conceal  her  lank  and  bony  sides : 
As  clearest  crystal  balls,  of  mighty  size, 
Glare,  gashly  luminous,  her  gorgoa  eyes ; 
Her  carrion  lips,  with  maggots  pregnant,  seem 
Like  muddy  banks,  min'd  under  by  the  stream ; 
Her  bxeasts  resemble  bladders  void  of  wind, 

O'er 
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O'er  soll'd  with  filth,  deform'd  with  sores  unkind  j 
Her  nether  parts,  disgusting  to  behold, 
Roll  vast  along,  in  many  a  lengthening  fold ; 
A  monstrous  sight— whilst  eager  round  her  waist,, 
Voracious  harpies  clamour  for  their  feast : 
Alternate  each  within  her  arms  she  hugs, 
And  feeds  the  scraggy  monsters  from  her  dugs; 
Then  sets  them  on  to  work  her  fell  behest, 
Whilst  gasping  Horror  issues  from  her  breast: 
Seizes  on  all,  and  Famine  at  his  heels 
.Speeds  on,  and  in  her  own  corruption  reels.!!'* 

In  the  sixth  part,  the  author  is  pathetic  on  the  miseries  of 
those  who  are  so  unwise  as  to  marry  the  fortune-hunting  misses, 
who  go  to  India  on  matrimonial  speculations.  He  then,  not 
unnaturally,  slides  to  bilious  disorders,  and  next  gives  a  loath- 
jsome  account  of  the  selfishness  of  military  officers  in  India,  who, 
if  he  may  be  credited,  watch  for  the  deaths  of  their  comrades 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  a  vulture  does  for  carcasses.  In  con- 
clusion he  assures  us,  that  not  one  in  fifty  persons  escapes  from 
India;  and  that  the  one  who  does  escape  to  England,  far  from 
being  happy  there,  lingers  out  the  short  remnant  of  his  days  m 

solitude  and  misery. 

• 

"  Years  spent  in  exile,  all  he  finds  at  home, 
A  wretched  end,  a  miserable  tomb." 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  consists  of  minor  poems, 
one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  "  a  brief  sketch  of  the  island  of 
Madeira."  From  this  we  gather  that  the  author  does  not 
like  Madeira  ;  that  he  considers  mountains  as  "  abrupt  excres- 
cences ,•"  and  that  he  is  very  angry  with  the  people  of  the  island, 
for  being  over- run  with  vermin,  and  being  malignant  and  super- 
stitious ;  and  also  for  wearing  few  clothes,  and  paying  more  at- 
tention to  the  vines,  than  they  do  to  shrubs  and  flowers.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  urge  something  in  extenuation 
of  the  last  two  crimes,  and  especially  of  the  last  of  the  two ; 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  controversy  with 
so  formidable  an  antagonist  as  the  author  of  The  Cadet.  He 
rnght  take  it  into  his  head  to  write  on  the  subject,  and  wc 
might  be  compelled  to  read.  It  is  this  dislike  of  a  contest, 
which  prevents  us  likewise  from  questioning,  and  perhaps  di- 
rectly contradicting  his  doctrine,  that  "  Memory  is  one  of  the 
sublimest  among  the  intellectual  faculties." 

"  Farther  on  and  fare  worse."  We  have  at  last  reached  the 
second  volume,  and  a  delectable  prospect  is  spread  before  us, 
"  Egbert  and  Amelia"  is  a  tale,  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  lines,  and,  to  make  the  matter  absolutely  unbearable, 

it 
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it  is  in  blank  verse.  While  we  drawled  along  before,  in  the  old 
jolting  waggon,  though  the  road  was  rough,  and  the  country 
unpicturesqne,  we  had  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  to  amuse  or  to 
lull  us:  but  now,  though  neither  the  conveyance,  nor  the  corn- 
try,  nor  the  road,  is  mended,  we  have  lost  the  music,  such  as 
it  was,  and  must  plod  on  in  silence.  If  we  must  have  bad  verse, 
we  confess  that  we  would  rather  have  it  in  rhyme,  because, 
when  taken  in  that  form,  it  excites  less  nausea. 

In  his  preface,  for  this  volume  too  has  a  preface,  the  author, 
after  descanting  "  on  the  more  virulent  shaft  of  criticism,"  being 
*'  held  in  readiness  to  be  hurled"  on  him,  pleads  that  his  tale 
was  written  at  sea,  rt  within  the  compass  of  three  weeks;"  and 
he  shrewdly  observes  that  "  little  can  be  expected  from  what 
engrossed  so  short  a  period  in  the  composition."  Certainly,  when 
a  man  keeps  scribbling,  without  ever  looking  backward  or  for- 
ward for  three  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines 
a  day,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  disappointed,  if  we  find  that 
his  production  is  an  utterly  worthless  one.  That  we  do  not 
unjustly  accuse  the  author  of  having  scribbled  on,  without  any 
plan,  he  himself  will  bear  witness  ;  as  he  honestly  owns,  "  that 
he  followed,  throughout  the  narrative,  whatever  the  inclination  of 
his  mind  led  him  to  write,  without  any  adherence  to  strictness  of 
rule  ;"  and  this  he  urges  in  apology  for  "  the  long  episode,  giving 
the  brief  history  of  Edmund,"  which  episode  he  confesses  to  have 
little  or  no  business  in  the  tale.  Whether  he  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  sea  sickness  we  know  not,  but  we  know  that  he 
has  sickened  us  completely.  His  friends,  he  says,  advised  him 
to  publish.  What  dangerous  animals  some  friends  are  !  There 
is  sound  good  sense  in  the  Spanish  proverb,  which  declares. 
"  Heaven  defend  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  defend  my- 
self from  my  enemies." 

Through  this  almost  interminable  tale  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  a  single  good  line.  It  is  as  intellectually  barren  as  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  are  physically.  Of  misery  it  has  an  abundance,  but 
not  a  particle  of  pathos.  The  author  kills  all  his  characters, 
and  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  smile  at  the  motive  which  he 
gravely  assigns  for  so  doing.  He  deemed  it  "  more  charitable, 
and  much  more  consistent  with  humanity,  to  put  an  end  to  those 
who  remained  in  affliction,  than  suffer  them  to  pass  the  residue 
of  an  advanced,  or  even  a  non-advanced,  life  in  misery;''  and. 
"  the  hours  allotted  to  man  for  existence  being  short,  he  es- 
teemed it  better  suited  to  the  character  of  the  tale,  to  follow 
every  individual  introduced  therein  to  the  termination  thereof. 
than  to  suffer  the  reader  to  leave  off  unsatisfied  with  the  idea 
that  any  remained  to  combat  against  excess  of  sorrow."  This 
is  an  admirable  thought,  and  we  hope  that  our  writers  of  tra- 
gedy 
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gedy  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  Let  the  next  piece  that  is 
written,  end  with  a  philanthropic  general  massacre,  iu  order  to 
spare  the  spectators  the  pain  of  thinking  after  they  get  home, 
that,  perhaps,  at  that  moment,  Don  Felix  is  sitting  under  a 
willow,  lamenting  the  loss  of  Donna  Violante,  and  Donna 
Clara  is  going  mad,  "  in  white  satin,"  through  the  perfidy  of 
Don  Rodrigo.  In  comedy,  too,  as  a  hanging  bout  would  not 
be  quite  suitable  to  its  character,  it  would  be  well  if  a  com* 
plete  gaol  delivery  were  to  take  place,  a  miraculous  conversion 
of  the  rogues  to  be  effected,  and  sufficient  annuities  for  life 
settled  on  them,  that  no  awkward  fears  might  remain  as  to  their 
future  destiny. 

Though  we  have  but  scanty  room  left  for  extracts,  we  can- 
not forbear  quoting  the  following  ludicrous  image,  which  we 
believe  to  be  original — 

"  But  who  shall  bustle  thro'  the  war  of  strife, 

Which  ever  marks  man's  passage  to  the  grave, 

Without  incessant  stumbles  ?  For  the  world 

Is  a  vast  cullendar,  its  holes  conceal'd, 

And  all  who  wander  over  it  may  fall 

Into  its  hidden  chasms  or  soon  or  late." 
i 

Among  the  fair  sex  the  author  will  have  few  partisans  ;  for 

he  has  said  a  thing,  which  cannot  fail  to  offend  all  the  ladies 

who  are  in,  and  even  beyond,  their  teens.    Speaking  of  a  certain 

time,  he  with  infinite  gallantry,  informs  us,  that 

"  Amelia  then 
Would  just  attain  her  two  and  twentieth  year, 
An  age  when  womanhood  commences  wise." 

He  does  not  inform  us  at  what  age  ladies  become  fully  wise : 
but,  if  they  do  not  begin  to  learn  till  they  are  two  and  twenty' 
we  imagine  that  he  will  be  disposed  to  fix  at  a  very  distant  date 
the  period  of  their  mature  wisdom.  We  wish,  while  he  was 
on  this  subject,  that  he  had  given  us  his  idea  of  the  time  at 
which  men  grow  sage  ;  as  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  judge, 
whether  he  is  likely  to  commit  again  the  juvenile  indiscretion 
of  publishing  wretched  verses. 

Of  the  remaining  poems  in  the  volume,  some  of  which  are 
tolerably  long,  and  in  blank,  the  blankest,  verse,  much  need  not 
be  said.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  except  their  sentiments, 
which  we  can  praise,  consistently  with  a  regard  to  truth.  We 
must  lament  that  the  author  lias  lain  violent  hands  on  the 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  has  mangled  it  in  a 
barbarous  manner.     Psyche  he  treats  worse  than  even  the  ma- 


lignant Venus  did— 


"  Still 
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"  Still  seem'd  she  destin'd — Why  ?  Fate  sole  could  tell, 
With  maiden  spectres  to  "  lead  apes  in  hell." 

Nothing  can  equal  this  in  elegance,  except,  perhaps,  the  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Vegetation,  in  bis  Sunday  clothes — 

"  Here  Vegetation  wore  his  best  attire, 
And  forc'd  the  eyes  to  wonder  and  admire." 

His  latter  passage  has,  however,  a  formidable  rival  in  that 
which  describes  the  nuptial  feast,  where,  vie  are  toid, 

Apollo  play'd,  and  conic  Momus  pranc'd, 
Grave  Juno  smil'd,  and  airy  Venus  danc  d." 

But  enough!  We  must  not  surfeit  our  readers  with  sweets' 
and  we  will,  therefore,  forbear  to  cu!l  any  of  the  equa'ly  blooming 
flowers  from  the  copious  store  of  them  which  siill  remains  behind. 


Art.  III.  A  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  compre- 
hending an  Account  of  the  State  of  Leaning  from  the  Close 
of  the  Reign  of  Augustus,  <3fc.  fyc. 

{Concluded from  P.  304 .) 

THE  fixth  bock  opens  with  too  short  an  account  of  the  tem- 
pestuous life  of  Dante;  and  it  is  closely  followed  by  rather 
too  long  an  one  of  that  of  Petrarca. 

"  Dante  degli  Alighieri  was  now  advancing  to  the  zenith  of 
his  literary  glory.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1265  ; 
where  he  studied,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  collecting 
from  all  quarters,  and  even,  it  is  said,  from  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  Oxford,  whatever  was  deemed  most  excellent  in 
philosophy,  theology,  and  the  liberal  arts.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  city,  he  was  employed  in  many  honourable  offices.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Italian  tongue,  which  was  yet  rude  and  in- 
harmonious— but  which  the  muses  were  now  about  to  adopt  as  their 
own — had  deeply  engaged  his  attention.  Thus  was  Dante  occu- 
pied; when  in  1302,  in  one  of  those  civil  commotions,  to  which 
the  free  cities  of  Italy  were,  at  this  time,  daily  exposed,  the  party, 
which  he  had  espoused,  was  vanquished  by  its  antagonists,  and  he 
was  himself  forced  into  exile.  To  Florence  he  never  returned ; 
but  the  cities  of  Italy  continued  to  afford  him  an  asylum  ;  the  re- 
grets of  banishment  which  he  felt  with  the  keenest  severity,  did 
not  however  suspend  his  literary  ardour.  He  died  at  Ravenna  in 
1321."     P.  413. 

B  b  This 
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This  is  all  ;  and,  indeed,  upon  the  life  of  many  other  men  we 
should  have  been  satisfied  even  with  less  ;  and,  perhaps,  we 
might  have  been  inclined  to  forgive  Mr.  Berington  for  thus 
hardly  introducing  to  our  acquaintance  Dante  himself,  if,  in  this 
account,  our  author  had  not  left  out  even  those  circumstances 
which  we  know  to  have  given  a  bias  to  his  writings.     , 

We  feel,  however,  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Berington  for 
thus  properly  telling  us  the  year  when  Dante  was  boin,  and 
when  he  died  ;  and  should  we  ever  be  tempted  to  write  a  book 
on  chronology,  we  shall  most  undoubtedly  quote  the  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  upon  the  birth  and  death  of  Durante  degli 
A/ighieri.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected a  specimen  of  biography  rather  than  a  mere  statement  of 
dates;  ana  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  Mr.  Berington  has, 
in  this  respect,  disappointed  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  \\  e 
have  always  understood  that  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
merit  of  a  biographer,  is  to  record  those  events  which  shew  the 
man  and  paint  the  writer,  without  entering  into  absurd  and  end- 
less details  ;  but,  in  the  lives  both  of  Dante  and  Petrarca,  Mr. 
Berington,  we  know  not  for  what  reason,  has  adopted  a  pecu- 
liar plan  of  his  own.  Wonderfully  short  on  Dante,  he  employ* 
not  less  than  fourteen  pages  on  the  life  of  Petrarca,  and  six 
pages  at  least  out  of  these  fourteen  would  have  hardly  suited  a 
huge  quarto  volume  of  modem  travels. 

But  if  the  prejudice  which  every  scholar  feels  in  favour  of 
Petrarca,  and  the  vent  ration  which  we  bear  to  his  memory  for 
having  so  much  espoused  the  cause  of  learning,  may  prompt  us- 
to  forgive  the  details  of  the  places  in  which  he  dined  and  in 
which  he  slept,  the  very  same  reason  compels  us  to  condemn 
the  biographer  who  hardly  tells  us  that  there  lived  such  a  man  as 
Dante. 

Immediately  after  the  paragraph  we  have  just  quoted,  Mr, 
Berington  passes  on  to  analyse  the  works  or  this  first  rate  poet  of 
modern  Europe,  and  particularly  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
Divina  Cuminedx  . 

"  The  works  of  Dante,  on  various  suhjects,  in  prose  and  verse, 
tome  of  which  were  composed  in  Italian,  and  others  in  Latin,  may 
be  considered  as  almost  absorbed  in  the  renown  of  that  to  which  his 
admiring  countrymen  have  affixed  the  lofty  title  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
metiui.  They,  indeed,  can  be  the  only  judges  of  its  merit.  At 
wlva't  period  of  the  poet's  life,  or  where  it  was  written,  or  begun 
to  be  written,  is  uncertain  ;  and  the  cities  of.  Italy  contend  as  e;  » 
gerly  for  the  honour  of  each  canto,  as  those  of  Greece  once  did  for 
that  of  Homer's  nativity.  The  poem,  as  every  scholar  knows,  con- 
tains the  description  of  a  vision,  in  which,  with  Virgil,  sometimes, 
tor  his  guide,  the  poet  is  conducted  through  hell,  ami  purgatory, 

and 
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and  paradise,  and  indulged  with  the  sight  and  conversation  of  va- 
rious persons.  It  is  evident  that  the  sixth  book  of  the  /Eneis  sug- 
gested the  general  outline,  and  however  inferior  the  modern  poet 
of  Italy  may  be  thought  to  his  great  prototype,  it  is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  we  peruse  the  following  lines,  which  at  once  shew,  that 
the  bard  of  Mantua,  after  the  long  lapse  of  ages  of  tasteless  igno- 
rance, had  found  a  reader,  who  could  admire  and  rival  his  beau- 
ties. Art  thou  Virgil  ?  he  asks,  on  his  first  presenting  himself  to 
his  view  : 

Oh  degli  altri  poeti  onore,  e  lume, 
Vagliami  '1  lungo  studio,  e'l  grande  amore, 

Che  m'han  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume. 

Tu  se'  lo  mio  maestro,  e'l  mio  autore ; 
Tu  se  solo  colui,  da  cu'  io  tolsi 
Lo  hello  stile,  che  m'ha  fatto  onore.,, 

"  The  Italians  allow,  that  this  work  of  Dante  is  not  a  regular  com- 
position ;  that  it  abounds  with  wild  and  extravagant  passages  ;  that 
his  images  are  often  unnatural ;  that  he  makes  Virgil  utter  the 
most  absurd  remarks  ;  that  some  whole  cantoes  cannot  be  read  with 
patience  ;  that  his  verses  are  frequently  unsufferably  harsh,  and  his 
rhymes  void  of  euphony;  and,  in  one  word,  that  his  defects,  which 
no  man  of  common  judgment  will  pretend  to  justify,  are  not  few 
nor  trifling.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  sum  of  his  imperfections  or 
the  number  of  his  faults,  they  are  amply  compensated,  by  the 
highest  beauties  :— by  an  imagination  of  the  richest  kind;  a  style, 
sublime,  pathetic,  animated ;  by  delineations  the  most  powerfully 
impressive ;  a  tone  of  invective  withering,  irresistible,  and  indig- 
nant; and  by  passages  of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness.  The 
story  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his  children,  than  which  the  genius  of 
man  never  produced  a  more  pathetic  picture,  would  alone  prove, 
that  the  Muses  were  returned  to  the  soil  of  Latium.  When  it  is, 
besides,  considered,  that  the  Italian  poetry  had  hitherto  been—, 
merely  an  assemblage  of  rhymed  phrases,  on  love  or  some  moral 
topic,  without  being  animated  by  a  single  spark  of  genius — our 
admiration  of  Dante  must  be  proportionally  increased.  Inspired, 
as  it  were,  by  him  whose  volume,  he  says,  he  had  sought,  and 
whom  he  calls  his  master,  he  rose  to  the  heights  of  real  poesy ; 
spoke  of  things  not  within  the  reach  of  common  minds ;  poured 
life  into  inanimate  nature ;  and  all  this  in  a  strain  of  language  to 
which  as  yet  no  ear  had  listened. 

**  Among  the  various  attractions  which  I  have  enumerated,  and 
to  which  may  be  added  the  rich  colouring  with  which  the  poet 
had  the  skill  to  invest  all  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  age,  as 
they  make  their  appearance  in  his  work,  I  ought  to  state  that  the 
many  living,  or  at  that  time  well-known  characters,  whom  he 
brought  forward,  and  whose  good  and  bad  deeds  he  tells  without 
reserve,  greatly  augmented  the  interest  of  his  work,  and  rendered 
it  a.  feast  for  the  censorious  or  malevolent."     P.  41  i. 

b  b  2  Indeed 
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Indeed  from  this  crude  specimen  of  criticism  we  should  be 
very  much  tempted  to  believe  Mr.  Berington  had  never  read 
Dante,  and  that,  like  the  bookseller  of  yore,  he  spoke  of  all  the 
books  he  had  in  his  shop  as  if  he  had  perused  them,  when  he 
had  only  read  their  several  title  pages.  Seriously,  if  Mr.  Be- 
rington knows  any  thing  about  Dante,  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn  how  he  can  have  failed  to  have  been  deeply  struck  by  va- 
rious circumstances  in  the  eventful  life  of  the  Italian  poet,  which 
might  have  given  him  the  clue  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  inten- 
tion of  the  poem,  and,  perhaps,  the  cause  itself  which  gave  him 
the  first  idea  of  his  Inferno  ;  and  if  he  has  perused  the  Divina 
Commedia,  has  he  felt  no  curiosity,  or  has  he  not  been  able 
to  explain  how  genius  may  be  affected  by  the  most  turbulent 
ages  ? 

Less  admirers  than  Mr.  Berington  professes  himself  to  be  of 
the  Italian  literature,  we  have  been  long  wishing  for  a  good,  im- 
partial, and  philosophical  account  of  Dante,  and  his  poem.  The 
Italian  commentators  are  much  too  diffuse,  and  through  preju- 
dice or  fear,  or  both,  they  either  make  him  say  what  he  never 
meant,  or  do  not  dare  to  bring  to  light  and  explain  those  anec- 
dotes which  attack  their  pop  s,  their  cardinals,  and  their  super- 
stition. In  England  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  Dante  ; 
and  this  blank  in  our  literature  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  man  of  genius  who  should  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Italian  language,  and  no  less  skilful  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  age.  Mr.  Berington  has  disappointed  our 
hopes ;  and  we  trust  that  such  a  blank  will  not  be  felt  much 
longer.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  remarks,  which  we  think  necessary  to  state,  respecting  Dante 
and  his  poem  ;  and  set  in  a  right  point  of  view  a  few  facts  which 
have  been  mistated  by  Mr.  Berington. 

"  Scarcely  had  this  poem  seen  the  light,  when  the  public  mind 
was  seized  as  if  by  a  charm.  Copies  were  multiplied,  and  com- 
ments written,  within  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Even  chairs, 
with  honourable  stipends,  were  founded  in  Florence,  Bologna, 
Pisa,  Venice,  and  Piaccnza;  whence  able  professors  delivered  lec- 
tures on  the  Divina  Commedia,  to  an  admiring  audience.  They 
did  not  always  display  its  beauties,  nor  elucidate  its  obscurities ; 
but,  under  the  mistaken  conviction,  that  it  abounded  with  allego- 
ries and  mystic  meanings,  they  dwelt  too  much  on  these  ;  and 
thus  they  often  occasioned  darkness  rather  than  diffused  light." 
P.  416. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Berington  in  whatever  he  says 
with  regard  to  the  commentators  of  Dante.  It  is  too  much 
the  case  with  the  whole  race  of  commentators ;  Dante  is   but 
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one  instance  of  this  truth.  But  if  Mr.  Berington  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  lite  ©f  the  Italian  poet,  he 
would  have  found  the  reason  of  this  obscurity. 

It  was  not  immediately  after  "  this  poem  had  seen  the 
light"  but  long  after  the  poet's  death,  when  people  had  lost  the 
key  to  its  allusions,  and  no  longer  understood  either  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time  or  the  use  of  the  poem,  that  the  comments  on 
the  Commediae  began  to  be  written.  It  was  then  that  its  repu- 
tation began,  and  did  not  cease  to  spread  itself  during  the  pe- 
riod of  five  hundred  years.  Having  then  no  longer  occasion 
to  fear  the  consequences  of  his  political  tenets,  and  what  is 
more,  no  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves ;  the  Florentines 
gave  to  the  Commediae  the  epithet  of  Divina,  and  as  Dante 
had  escaped  the  pile  which  they  had  prepared  for  him  during 
his  life,  by  wav  of  exchange  they  cast  into  it,  after  his  death, 
a  poor  and  innocent  poet,  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  under  pretence  of 
magic,  but  in  reality  because  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  literary 
treason,  in  cursing  the  memory  of  Dante,  whom  the  Floren- 
tines had  persecuted,  and  in  criticising  his  poem  by  which  they 
had  been  scandalized,  during  his  life. 

Dante,  indeed,  had  shocked  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  but  his 
age  was  a  superlatively  wretched  one.  The  violences  and  usur- 
pations of  the  Popes,  the  miserable  extinction  of  the  royal 
house  of  Suevia,  the  crimes  of  king  Manfred,  the  murder  of 
Corradin,  the  Sicilian  vespers,  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  the 
terror  of  the  Saracens,  the  civil  wars,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
many  tyrants  who  reigned  over  Italy,  but  above  all  the  feuds 
engendered  by  religious  bigotry  and  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple have  stamped  upon  this  age  a  most  remarkable  character. 

We  are  well  aware  that  genius  does  not  require  time  or  cir- 
cumstances to  shew  itself;  and  therefore  let  us  suppose  that  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  harror,  and  so  many  calamities,  there  ap- 
pears on  that  very  same  stage  of  revolution  and  discord,  a  man 
who,  by  his  genius,  raised  himself  in  the  midst  of  all  these  po- 
litical storms,  and  reached  the  highest  situation  of  his  country. 
Let  us  now  suppose  this  same  man  banished,  his  house  pillaged, 
and  his  life  condemned  ;  let  us  suppose  him  forced  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering life,  without  friends,  and  without  resources,  and  obliged  to 
ask  for  the  protection  of  the  very  tyrants  whom  he  had  despised  and, 
opposed,  it  is  certain  that  the  calamities 0)  the  age,  ;.nd  aboveail  his 
own  misfortunes,  would  have  made  upon  the  mind  of  this  man  a 
very  deep  impression,  and  such  as  would  have  disp  »sed  him  to  ter- 
rible and  gloomy  conceptions.  Now  this  man  was  Dante .  In  his 
banishment  he  conceived  his  heii,  his  purgatory,  his  para<i:se. 
Having  no  friends  on  earth  for  whom  he  cared,  he  chose  them 
from  amongst  the  dead ;  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of «  Florentine 
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gentleman,  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved,  and  Virgil,  the  poet 
that  he  liked  the  most.  Embracing  in  his  plan  the  three  situa- 
tions of*  a  future  life,  according  to  the  Komish  creed,  he  fixed 
the  whole  attention  of  an  age,  in  which  the  last  judgment,  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  a  life  to  come,  were  the  only  objects  )f 
dispute  among  the  clergy,  and  the  only  topics  of  religious 
conversation  among  the  laity. 

At  the  entrance  of  heil  he  finds  some  very  pleasant  dwellings, 
the  Elysian  fields  of  the  ancients.  In  one  of  these  he  meets 
with  Homer,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan  ;  in  another  ftleclra,  Hector, 
Lucretia,  Brutus  ;  in  a  third  Socrates  and  Plato.  Having  so 
disposed  those  whom  he  admired,  he  reserves  the  true  hell  for  the 
popes,  cardinals,  and  emperors,  whom  he  hated.  Pope  Boni- 
facius  and  Count  Valois  suffer  the  most.  To  vilify  the  Count 
he  searches  after  the  anecdotes  of  the  family,  and  reproaches 
him  that  Hugh  Capet  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  As  he  knew 
all  that  (  onlil  he  known  at  his  time,  Dante  takes  advantage  of 
the  errors  of  astronomy,  geography,  and  natural  history ;  and 
these  he  never  fails  to  turn  against  the  Florentines  and  the 
popes 

To  these  considerations  we  should  add,  that  he  employed  a 
language  whieh  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  created,  as  he  wanted 
them,  new  and  strange  words.  This  is  at  once  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  obscurity  and  merit.  He  heaps  comparisons  on  compari- 
sons, allusions  upon  allusions,  and  technical  and  scholastic  terms 
upon  expressions  of  the  same  kind.  He  designs  sometimes  the 
actions  of  his  dramatis  persona?  by  the  short  turn  of  his  phrases; 
lie  has  a  bluntness  of  style  which  produces  veiy  great  effect,  and 
often  in  the  description  of  Ins  punishments  he  employs  such 
hard  and  fatiguing  expressions,  that  they  seem  an  echo  to  the 
language  of  his  sufferers.  Forcing  the  imagination  of  his  readers 
to  puss  from  surprise  to  horror,  he  leads  them  to  and  from  his 
ideal  world.  But  this  mixture  of  events  so  improbable,  and  co- 
lours so  true,  forms  all  the  magic  of  his  poem,  which  resembles 
nothing  we  have  seen,  but  which  leaves  in  the  mind  the  deepest 
impression  of  supernatural  terror.  We  are  astonished  to  see 
how  a  man  could  iiud,  in  his  imagination,  so  many  torments, 
that  seem  to  have  exhausted  divine  vengeance,  and  how  could 
he  describe  them  bv  a  new  language,  with  colours  so  deep  and 
lively,  during  the  space  of  the  thirty  four  cantos  in  which  he 
remains  in  hell. 

For  this  reason  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
sensation  which  was  produced  by  this  national  poem,  full  of 
severe  lashes  upon  the  crimes  of  the  popes,  of  lively  allusions  to 
recent  events,  and  to  subjects  which  still  occupied  all  sorts  of 
uoen,  written  in  a  boldness  of  language  which  had  never  been 
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known  before,  and  which  has  only  been  preserved  in  after  times 
by  the  writings  of  the  most  skilful  masters  of  Italy. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Commedia  of  Dante 
forms  a  considerable  link  in  the  literature  of  Italy ;  and  perhaps 
not  without  cause  it  has  been  asserted  that  if  there  had  never 
been  a  Dante,  Petrarca  himself  would  have  been  a  Petrarca. 

.After  having  given  a  full  account  of  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio, 
and  of  the  obligation  which  literature  owes  to  both  of  these 
men,  Mr.  Berington  mentions  some  other  writers  of  inferior 
note,  and  passes  to  analyze  the  learning  of  other  countries. 
He  begins  with  Duns  Scotus,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  John  Wickliff,  the  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, From  them  he  turns  to  Chaucer,  and  thus  compares  the 
acquirements  of  this  early  English  poet  with  those  of  others. 

"  Chaucer  then,  it  seems — if  his  improved  versification  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  beauties  of  many  passages  ;  with  those  sprink- 
lings of  philosophy  which  embellish  his  works ;  with  his  knowledge 
of  history,  of  mythology,  and  of  various  other  subjects,  as  they 
incidentally  occur — may  take  the  first  rank  among  our  early  English 
poets.  But  may  we  be  allowed  to  take  from  him  an  estimate  of 
the  literature  of  the  times,  as  possessed  by  men  of  superior  edu- 
cation ?  or  to  assert,  that  we  are  as  much  indebted  to  him,  as 
Italy  was  to  her  Dante,  her  Petrarca,  and  her  Boccaccio  ? 

"  What  our  education  in  the  schools  then  was,  which  could  be 
termed  superior,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  unless,  in  the  univer- 
sities, it  be  restricted  to  scholasticism,  and  such  studies  as  were 
subservient  to  it ;  and  in  the  classes  of  grammar,  to  such  elementary 
instruction,  as  has  been  repeatedly  described.  What  some  men 
acquired  more  than  this,  was  the  fruit  of  private  labour.  Such  was 
the  learning  of  Chaucer ;  and  he,  who  would  consider  it  as  the 
standard  of  the  general  acquirements  which  were  possessed  by 
those  who  had  some  claim  to  distinction,  must  be  satisfied  to  err. 
The  list,  not  inconsiderable — of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
writers  of  different  countries,  with  their  works,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourteenth,  century,  called  the  Sceculum  Wickleviannm — suffi- 
ciently announces  who  they  were,  and  what  had  been  their 
pursuits.  These  pursuits  were  often  laudable  ;  and,  in  their  sphere, 
they  led  to  fame,  to  emoluments,  and  to  dignities.  The  conven- 
tual orders  absorbed  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  those,  whom 
the  love  of  retirement  or  of  study  could  allure ;  and  it  was  theo- 
logy, in  all  or  in  some  one  of  its  branches,  which  became  their 
principal  occupation  :  while  the  secular  clergy,  if  they  did  not 
pass  their  days  in  indolent  repose,  had  recourse  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  or,  as  more  directly  leading  to  preferment,  to  that  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisprudence.  Elegant  literature  entered 
into  none  of  these  walks  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  observed,  they  were 
deserted  by  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  and  I  might,  I  believe,  have 
said,  by  Chaucer,  as  not  in  unison  with  that  line  of  studies,  which 
they  had  determined  to  pursue.     These  men,  then,  almost  stood 
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alone ;  and  instead  of  forming  a  standard,  by  which  general  taste 
might  be  estimated,  they  were  a  glaring  exception,  which  some 
might  admire,  but  which  more  would  condemn.  The  remark 
does  not  accurately  apply  to  Italy. 

"  A  further  observation  strikes  me,  which,  I  am  surprised,  did 
riot  sooner  occur.  One  only  of  these  illustrious  scholars  was  a 
churchman ;  and  this  one  was  Petrarca.  But  he,  though,  in 
many  respects,  a  man  of  singular  piety,  and  enjoying  ecclesiastical 
emoluments,  did  not  bind  himself  to  any  duties  of  the  ministry ; 
and  was  ever  at  liberty  in  his  choice  of  pursuits.  Hence,  I  think, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  conclude :  that  the  general  studies  of  ec- 
clesiastics and  of  monks  were,  at  this  time,  adverse  to  polite  lite- 
rature ;  that  the  men,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  advanced  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  classical  excellence,  because,  not  tied  by  their 
profession,  to  those  studies,  they  chose  another  path  ;  and  thus 
drew  to  themselves  more  admiration,  while  the  rest  of  the  laity, 
without  taste  for  any  intellectual  pursuit,  passed  their  time  in  the 
menial  offices  of  life,  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in  the  delights 
of  the  table,  or  in  the  exercise  of  arms-.  But  from  these  causes 
it  also  happened — as  the  studious  members  of  society,  ecclesias- 
tics and  friars  were  engaged  in  their  peculiar  pursuits,  and  the 
laity  felt  no  interest  in  what  they  little  understood— that  the  pro- 
gress towards  classical  improvement,  must  necessarily  have 
been  slow.  We  may,  therefore,  be  rather  surprised  that  so  much 
was  done."     P.  453. 

If  on  this  statement  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  comment, 
we  should  say,  that  not  only  the  general  studies  of  the  eccle- 
siastics and  of  the  monks  were  at  this  time  adverse  to  polite  li- 
terature, but  also  that  they  caused  them  to  look  on  with  con- 
tempt, perhaps  with  fear,  and  to  forbid  at  last  the  perusal  of 
the  classical  productions  ol  antiquity.  To  this  prejudice,  we 
will  not  call  it  by  any  harsher  name,  Europe  owes  the  origin 
of  many  absurd  customs.,  and  literature  of  much  foolish  produc- 
tion. In  the  east,  Gregory  Nazienzen  imagined  the  mysteries. 
Oi  sacred  tragedy  to  supersede  what  he  called  the  wicked  theatre 
of  the  Greeks,  ai.d  these  absuid  representations;  such  was  the 
tas'e  of  the  age,  toon  spread  over  Europe,  to  disgrace  equally 
the  sUue  aid  the  religion  of  Prance,  England,  Italy,  and 
Spam  ;  in  which  latter  country  they  still  continue  in  use  to  this 
day. 

Y\  hat  afterwards  follows  on  the  literature  of  Fiance  might  as 
well  have  been  spaied.  The  real  age  of  France  does  not  begin 
beioit  Louis  XIV.  nor  does  the  naivete  of  Froissard,  the  only 
author  oi  note  during  this  age,  deserves  the  trouble  of  reading 
eight  pages,  though  they  may  have  been  embellished  by  the 
style  of  Mr.  Berington.  Returning  to  Italy  our  author  very 
^oon  dispatches  the  history  of  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil, 
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and  Florence,  nor  does  he  fail  to  give  a  full  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  Nicolas  V. 

Indeed  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  our  readers  that 
mas  erly  part  of  his  work,  in  which  Mr.  Berington  describes 
the  advantage  which  the  world  in  general,  and  literature  in  par- 
ticular, derived  from  the  pontificate  of  this  most  virtuous  pope. 
But  we  lament  that  he  has  hardly  touched  upon  two  great  be- 
nefits which  this  pontiff  bestowed  upon  his  successors,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Italians,  and  the  whole  literary  world,  in  laying  the 
first  foundation  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  being  the  iirst 
cause  of  that  classical  compilation,  so  much  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Corona,  which  contains  all  the  classical  pro- 
ductions of  the  ancients,  translated  into  the  Italian  language. 

"  '  Should  I  ever  possess  riches,'  Nicolas  had  often  repeated 
when  he  was  indigent,  *  I  would  expend  them  in  building,  and  in 
the  purchase  of  books.'  The  wished-for  time  was  come  ;  and  he 
was  true  to  his  word.  Since  the  popes  had  returned  from  Avignon, 
some  works  had  been  undertaken  for  the  reparation  of  the  cit}-, 
which  the  feuds  of  the  schism  interrupted ;  and,  after  the  council 
of  Constance,  Martin  generously  resumed  the  labour,  which  Euge- 
nius,  at  intervals,  continued.  With  equal  ardour,  and  with  more 
abundant  means,  Nicolas  now  began  to  erect,  to  repair,  and  to 
beautify, 

Restituit  mores,  maenia,  templa,  domos. 

"  No  expense  was  spared  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  where 
originals  could  not  be  procured,  copies  were  directed  to  be  made. 
His  transcribers  were  every-where  employed ;  whilst  men,  versed 
in  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece,  were  invited  to  trans- 
late the  most  useful  and  classical  works.  Poggio  undertook  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  ;  Lorenzo  Valla  Thucydides  ;  and  Filelfo,  the  poems 
of  Homer.  I  have  named  three  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age ; 
and  their  labours  were  munificently  rewarded.  Of  some  of  these 
and  of  other  works  versions  had  already  been  made;  but  they  were 
barbarous  and  unfaithful.  Strabo,  Polybius,  and  Xenophon,  with 
other  authors,  were  also  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  Rome. 
I  hardly  need  remark,  that  Nicolas  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fathers 
and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  same  country.  These  were  trans- 
lated, or  former  versions  were  improved. 

"  Is  the  reader,  in  the  mean  time,  aware,  that  I  am  speaking  of 
what  was  accomplished  within  the  space  of  a  few  years;  for  the 
number  eight  measured  the  whole  pontificate  of  Nicolas.  And 
from  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee,  how  short  had  been  the 
period  ! 

"  It  is  acknowledged,  that  hitherto  the  Vatican,  or  pontifical 
library  had  been  scantily  furnished,  when,  by  the  means  which  I 
have  succinctly  mentioned,  Nicolas  added  to  it  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes ;    and  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he   intended   to  have 
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continued  his  collection  for  the  general  use  of  the  Roman  court. 
He  was  sedulously  employed,  and  marking  with  satisfaction  the 
progress  of  his  labours,  when  the  news,  which  astounded  Europe, 
arrived,  that  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks !  The  melancholy  event  is  said  to  have  preyed  upon 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Nicolas,  and  helped  to  terminate  his  days  in" 
the  spring  of  the  year  14-55. 

"  I  should  pity  the  man  who  has  not  contemplated  with  delight 
the  varied  proceedings  of  Nicolas;  while— not  to  increase  and 
strengthen  his  prerogative,  not  to  enlarge  his  territory,  not  to 
enrich  his  dependents ;  but  to  provide  the  most  efficacious  means 
for  the  extirpation  of  ignorance — he  expended  those  treasures, 
which  a  mistaken  piety  had  accumulated  round  him  ;  and  which 
he  well  knew  must  cease  to  flow  when  the  light,  which  he  was  eli- 
citing, should  have  more  fully  diffused  its  rays."     P.  474. 

We  most  heartily  wish  that  all  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  re- 
sembled Isicolas  V.,  and  so  much  the  more  so  because  from 
him  we  may  also  date  the  change  in  the  Roman  policy,  which 
he  also  transmitted  to  his  successors,  in  favour  of  letters. 

Having  made  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  learning  of  Italy,  Mr. 
Berington  enquires  alter  the  cause  which  threatened  to  bring 
again  false  taste  into  fashion.  This  question  is  soon  dismissed 
by  the  observation  that  the  general  ardour  of  the  age  was  di- 
rected to  the  works  of  the  ancients  ;  and  thus  while  the  scholars 
of  Italy  neglected  the  study  of  their  own  language  which  was  the 
'  cause  of  the  decay  of  good  taste,  they  also  laid  again  the  found- 
ation for  its  revival. 

We  arc  not  in  the  humour  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Berington  on 
account  of  this  statement ;  it  is  partly  true,  and  it  may  pass  ;  but 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  he  accounts  for  the  origin,  or 
rather  revival  of  the  loncclti,  which  were  so  much  in  fashion  in 
this  age.  Indeed  we  have  no  room  left  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  we  must  refer  our  reader  to  Dr.  Johnson's  lives  of  Cowley 
and  Donne. 

Alter  this  enquiry  Mr.  Berington  gives  us  a  long  account  of 
the  foundation  of  each  college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
which  however  has  already  found  a  better  place  in  the  respective 
almanacks  of  these  two  Universities.  Having  now  brought  his 
reader  to  this  point,  our  author  observes  that  the  success  of 
literature  could  never  have  been  permanent  had  the  difficulties  of 
multiplying  books  by  transcription  continued  to  oppose  the  same 
obstacles  to  intellectual  improvement.  This  we  very  much 
doubt.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Arabians,  and  indeed  all 
the  ancient  world  had  no  other  means  but  transcription,  to  ob- 
tain information  by  books,  and  yet  it  has  long  been  disputed 
whether  the  moderns  have  ever  been  able  to  arrive  to  the  same 
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decree  of  civilization  and  learning,  notwithstanding  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  now  obtain  information.  However  we  are 
willing  to  allow  that  "  this  consideration  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  that  discovery  which  at  this  critical  moment  broke  on, 
Europe,"  and  that  is  "  the  art  of  printing." 

In  the  few  remarks  which  follow  under  the  title  of  Conclusion, 
Mr.  Berington  has  endeavoured  to  justify  the  plan  he  has 
adopted,  not  without  fears  of  his  having  failed  in  the  attempt. 

"  In  advancing  through  this  long  series  of  time,  it  would  have 
been  easy,  as  the  documents  lay  before  me,  to  have  accumulated 
extracts,  and  thus  to  have  formed  a  more  ponderous  volume:  but 
should  I  by  this  means  have  conveyed  more  valuable  information  ? 
I  omitted  nothing,  which  I  thought,  that  a  reasonable  curiosity, 
would  wish  to  know.  To  compress,  where  matter  is  abundant, 
and  vet  still  to  leave  the  subject  sufficiently  full,  and  to  be  instruc- 
tive/is  the  duty  of  a  compiler,  and  one  of  the  necessary  arts  of 
compilation.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  this  point,  1  must  leave 
it  to  others  to  determine."     P.  511. 

"  But  much  has  doubtless  escaped  me.  I  was,  however,  not 
seldom  apprehensive — my  mind  being  full  of  the  subject — that  I 
might  dwell  on  points  which  were  more  interesting  to  myself  than 
to  the  reader.  The  prolixity  of  authors  is  generally  ascribable  to 
this  cause.  It  is  more  advisable  to  say  too  little,  than  too  much. 
Hence  if  we  sometimes  fail  of  gratifying  curiosity,  we  may  at  least 
avoid  the  production  of  disgust."     P.  512. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deal  hard  with  Mr.  Berington  upon  what 
lie  feels  himself  to  be  the  case  ;  and  glad  we  are  to  fmd  that, 
though  late,  he  has  now  taken  the  opportunity  of  owning  that 
the  Crusades  produced  at  least  one  benefit,  and  that  was  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  geography.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  hope  in  a  future 
edition  to  see  in  the  text,  and  in  the  body  of  the  work  the 
confession   which    now    appears    under  such   an    objectionable 

shape. 

The  last  two  paragraphs  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

"  In  Germany,  another  spirit  brooded  in  the  public  mind,  indi- 
cating discontent,  impatience  of  grievances,  and  an  anxious,  but 
undefined  wish  of  change.  Their  complaints  had  often  been  heard; 
but  no  redress  had  been  obtained.  With  the  rest  of  Europe  they 
complained,  that  the  power,  exercised  by  the  Roman  bishops,  was 
exorbitant  and  oppressive  ;  that  their  legates  and  other  agents 
were  rapacious  and  arrogant ;  that  the  manners  of  the  higher  and 
lower  clergy  and  of  the  monks  were  disorderly  and  dissolute  ;  and 
they  Joudiy  demanded,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  a  reformation  of 
the  church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.  It  would  have  been 
well,  had  these  complaints  been  patiently  heard  and  wisely  re- 
pressed.    This  unfortunately  was  not  the  case ;  and  not  many  years 

later, 
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later,  that  revolution  followed,  which,  in  the  christian  world,  pro- 
duced a  series  of  events,  which  were  to  many  the  source  of  mani- 
fold evils,  and  to  some  of  partial  good.  The  cause  of  literature 
was,  eventually,  benefited.  But  could  it  have  been  thus  benefited 
by  this  alone  ?  Or  was  the  character  of  the  northern  nations  really 
become  so  torpid,  that  nothing  short  of  a  general  combustion 
blown  up  by  the  breath  of  a  Saxon  friar  could  have  roused  their 
minds  into  action  I 

"  I  believe,  that  the  effect  might  not  have  been  so  rapid  :  but 
when  I  look  to  the  state  of  Italy,  as  it  then  .  .is,  and  to  the  state 
of  France,  as  it  soon  would  be — I  can  say  with  confidence,  that 
genuine  literature  and  the  polite  arts  must  shortly  have  revisited  all 
the  European  kingdoms,  even  though  no  such  revolution,  as  has 
been  called  the  Reformation,  had  intervened,  to  inflame  and  con- 
vulse the  moral  state  of  Christendom.  In  that  case,  it  is  phasing 
to  recollect  that — without  civil  or  religious  strife,  and  without  those 
seeds  of  animosity  being  engendered,  which  no  time  is  likely  to 
eradicate — we  should  have  seen  abuses  corrected;  ignorance  dis- 
pelled ;  rights  maintained ;  learning  restored ;  the  arts  keeping 
possession  of  our  temples  ;  and,  in  our  own  country,  those  noble 
edifices,  the  monuments  of  the  generous  piety  of  our  ancestors, 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  made  the  asylums  not  of  monkish 
indolence,  but  of  studious  ease,  modest  worth,  and  christian  phi- 
losophy."    P.  516. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  sentiment  does  any  credit  to  the  judg- 
ment or  the  discernment  of  Mr.  Berington.  We  can  hardly  think, 
"  though  no  such  revolution,  as  has  been  calhd  the  Reform  a. 
tiont,  had  intervened,  that  literature  and  polite  arts  must  have 
revisited  all  the  European  kingdoms ;"  and  we  still  farther  doubt, 
whether  they  would  have  corrected  the  abuses  arising  from  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  Popes  ;  and  which,  for  the  most  part, 
even  on  the  eve  of  that  revolution,  received  the  seal  of  a 
general  council.  At  any  rate,  though  we  may  lament  the  fate 
of  our  forefathers  for  the  dreadful  alternative  in  which  they  were 
placed,  we  find  ourselves  so  comfortably  situated  with  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  arising  from  that  revolution,  that  we  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  grudge  the  hardships,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  undergo.  Indeed  it  is  a  melancholy  thought,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  necessary  one,  that  great  reforms  cannot  happen 
without  great  struggles;  and  the  cook  who  should  weep  over  the 
chickens  that  she  should  spoil  by  breaking  the  eggs,  would  never 
serve  an  omelette  on  her  masters  table. 

Thus  does  Mr.  Berington  end  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  not  the  volume.  A  full  quarter  is  there  left  still,  and 
taken  up  by  two  appendices  ;  one  on  the  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  second  on  the  learning  of  the  Saracens.  Our  remarks 
on  both  will  be  but  few. 

TV 
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To  the  appendix  on  the  Greeks  we  have  very  little  to  say;  it 
is,  generally  speaking,  taken  from  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  here  and  there,  indeed,  Mr.  Berington  seems 
to  hold  an  opinion  of  his  own  ;  but  the  points  on  which  he 
departs,  and  the  little  which  he  differs,  from  the  author  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,  are  so  very  few  and  so  very  trifling,  fliat  they 
hardly  deserve  to  be  noticed.  However,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  Mr.  Berington  is 
not  always  happy  in  the  choice  of  the  circumstances  he  relates, 
and  sometimes  he  leaves  out  those,  the  omission  of  which  may 
cause  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  mind  of  his  reader. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

*'  The  reign  of  Palaeologus  contains  little,  which  is  worthy  of 
record,  in  this  view  of  Grecian  letters.  He  provoked  the  censures 
of  his  own  church,  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  John  Lascaris ;  and 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  church,  by  insincere  attempts  to 
effect  an  union  with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  justly  appre- 
hensive of  an  attack  from  the  West,  particularly  from  Charles  of 
Anjou,  the  powerful  king  of  the  Sicilies ;  and  in  order  to  avert  it, 
policy  dictated,  that  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  bishop,  who  was 
now  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  western  world,  should  he  conciliated, 
by  submission  to  the  terms  of  his  communion."     P.  614. 

Now  the  real  cause  which  actually  averted  the  impending 
storm,  was  the  assistance  which  Palaeologus  gave  to  Peter,  King 
of  Arragon,  to  claim  the  island  of  Sicily,  of  the  right  of  his  wife, 
bequeathed  her  by  Corradin  her  brother,  when  Charles  sent 
him  to  the  scaffold.  Persuaded  by  Procida,  that  the  King  of 
Sicily,  having  the  war  in  his  own  kingdom,  could  not  have  the 
power  of  assaulting  Constantinople,  Michael  sent  a  confidential 
agent  to  the  Pope,  who  being  already  displeased  with  Charles, 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  revenging  himself.  The 
Sicilian  vespers  were  the  result  of  this  assistance  ;  by  them 
Charles  lost  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  eight  thousand  of  his 
best  troops;  and  a  war  of  twenty  years  could  not  restore  to  the 
house  of  Angiou  the  crown  which  by  this  revolution  had  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  Peter  of  Arragon. 

In  the  second  appendix  upon  the  Arabian  learning,  Mr.  Ber- 
ington has  such  sine  guides,  that  the  task  we  have  left  is  simply 
that  of  applause.  Indeed,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Scales,  Gibbon,  Cas- 
siri,  and  Andres  have  so  much  exhausted  the  subject,  that  a 
writer  who  follows  their  steps  is  sure  to  be,  if  not  profound,  at 
least  correct.  But  the  quantity  of  matter  which  Mr.  Berington 
has  had  to  compress  within  a  small  compass,  occasionally  pro- 
duces a  chasm  in  this  appendix,  which  is  not  very  easy  to  be 
filled.     We  shall  subjoin  a  specimen. 

It 
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It  is  notorious  that  long  before  and  long  after  Mahomet,  the 
Arabians  were  illiterate  and  ignorant.  A  few  uncouth  verses, 
transmitted  by  tradition,  contained  the  whole  of  their  erudition  ; 
and  it  was  but  few  years  before  the  Hegyra,  that  Moramem,  a 
citizen  of  Amhara,  invented  the  Arabic  characters.  Indeed, 
Mahomet  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  incompatibility  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  that  he  decreed  the  punishment  of  death 
to  those  who  should  cultivate  liberal  arts.  The  Koran  had  al- 
ready been  established  for  more  than  a  century,  he  himself  had 
long  been  no  more,  and  some  of  his  followers,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  hod  inflamed  their  prophet,  threatened  to  im- 
pale every  person  who  should  follow  the  detested  example  of 
the  Caliph  Ahnanon,  who  had  begun  to  recal  sciences  and 
learning  into  his  dominions.  That  is  indisputable.  Now,  if 
such  was  the  intolerance  and  the  tenets  of  the  Moslems  at  that 
lime,  the  render  must  be  rather  surprised  at  seeing  the  Arabs 
all  at  once  laying  aside  this  important  point  of  their  creed,  and 
submit  to  the  will  of  their  Caliphs  in  cultivating  arts  and 
sciences, 

Mr.  Berington  is  totally  silent  on  the  matter,  and  in  a  pro- 
duction like  his  we  consider  the  subject  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance :  indeed";  he  has  been  generally  very  careful  in  the 
whole  history  to  account  for  any  decay  or  improvement  in  lite- 
rature, so  that  we  have  always  considered  this  to  have  been  his 
Jnrte ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss,  in  the  present  instance,  to  imagine 
the  reason  of  this  departure  from  a  plan,  which  he  has  so  rea- 
sonably adopted  and  in  general  so  faithfully  followed. 

We  shall    till   up  the   omission   as   briefly  as    possible  ;  and 
among  the  many  causes  which  might  be  assigued  to  explain  the. 
singularity  of  this  phenomenon,  we  shall  mention  what  to  us  ap- 
pears  the  principal  one.     A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia  were.  Christians  ;  and  they  either  followed  the  pursuits 
ot  commerce,  which  rendered  them  important  by  making  them 
rich,  or  exercised  the  healing  art  of  medicine,  equally  useful  to 
the  Prince  and  to  the  Priest,  to  his  heretic  as  well  as  his  ortho- 
dox subjects  ;  and    consequently   by  the   necessary    superiority 
which  at  all  times  knowledge  will  have  over  ignorance,  the  Sa- 
racens  could  not  help  feeling  for  them  esteem  and  veneration. 
Ihis   importance  and  this  veneration  must  have  been  increased 
jitill  more,  when  thev  saw  their  Caliphs  learn  from  these  objects 
ot  their  esteem,  those  very  arts  and  qualifications  which  they 
had   already    begun    to   look   upon   with   respect ;  and  thus  the 
hatred  ot  the  Moslems  becoming  by  degrees  less  violent,  recon- 
ciled them   at  last  to  see  a  public  school  raised  by,  the  side  of  a 
mosque. 

In 
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In  page  691,  where  Mr.  Berington  refers  to  the  Arabians  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  paper,  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  he  has  not  also  mentioned  the  mariner's  compass  and  the 
application  of  the  pendulum  to  measure  time.  The  first  is  re- 
ported by  Tiraboschi  and  by  Andres,  and  proved  by  a  criticism 
on  the  works  of  Albert us  Magnus,  besides  some  Arabian  MSS.  : 
de  arte  nautica,  reported  by  Cassiri  in  Bibli.  Arabico-hispana. 
The  second  originates  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Barnard  of  Ox- 
ford *  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
in  the  same  University.  This  letter  was  afterwards  inserted  in 
the  number  158  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  vindicated  by  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Grtee.  li.  III. 
There  is  also  something  on  the  same  subject  published  by  Bayer 
dissert. :  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  consult  the  work. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  book  which  now  lies  before  us  ; 
and  from  what  has  been  said,  and  the  extracts  which  have  been 
given,  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  its 
merits  and  faults.  The  former,  indeed,  are  by  far  the  most  abund- 
ant, whether  we  consider  the  manliness  of  style,  the  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, or  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy.  His  views  also  upon 
the  subject  of  religion  are  as  mild  and  tolerant  as  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected.  As  to  the  faults — for  the  produc- 
tions of  men  must  have  faults — we  have  already  remarked  those 
we  thought  the  most  important ;  and  in  regard  to  the  rest,  they 
are  such  that  may  be  easily  forgiven.  But  that  which  has  dis- 
pleased us  the  most,  is  the  want  of  connexion  through  the  whole 
book,  by  which  the  reader  if  left  to  himself  to  join  together  the 
different  links  of  this  long  and  comprehensive  chain.  First  of 
all,  sometimes  Mr.  Berington  hardly  touches  upon  that  which 
is  necessary  to  be  known,  and  in  the  second  place,  he  says  it  in 
such  a  way,  that  very  few  of  his  readers  will  be  able  to  find  out 
the  connexion.  Well  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
thinks  that  as  the  connexion  is  obvious  to  himself,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  the  reader.  For  this  reason  he  is  rather  too  fond  of 
giving  an  abstract  result  of  his  meditations  or  of  his  labours, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  be  short  and  concise,  he  is  sometimes 
obscure,  at  other  times  superficial,  and  often  he  leaves  a  blank 

*  The  object  of  Barnard  in  this  letter  was  to  give  a  proper  icier*. 
of  the  progress  of  the  abstract  sciences  amongst  the  Arabians,  with 
whose  language  and  literature  he  was  most  particularly  acquainted. 
After  having  spoken  of  their  knowledge  in  astronomy,  of  the 
elegance  and  accuracy  of  the  instruments  they  employed,  and  of 
the  method  with  which  they  made  tlieir  observations,  he  adds  !  ! . . 
Imo,  mirabere,  (tempus)  fill  penduli  vihralionibus  jam  pridem  dis* 
tinxercnt  et  mensurarint,  fyc.  fyc. 

2  in 
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in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  though  we  give  the  credit  of  believing 
it  weii  tilled  up  in  his  own. 

Thus,  for  instance,  is  the  excellent  appendix  on  the  Arabians 
of  Spain,  and  the  account,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  Troubadours, 
the  advantages  which  Italy  and  Europe  derived  from  them  are 
not  easily  explained,  although  they  may  all  be  justly  enumerated, 
the  reader  is  left  to  himself  to  account  for  the  benefits  which 
they  produced  on  the  slate  of  science.     Now  a  single  paragraph 
added  to   the  end  of  the  third  book  in  the  life  of  Gebert,  who 
was  afterwards  Pope  Silvester  II.  and  three  or  even  four  more 
paragraphs  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  on  such 
subjects  a*  the  origin,  employment,  pursuits,  Sec.  of  the  Trou- 
badours,  would   have   remedied   this   evil.     The    reader   would 
have  then  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  Gebert,  though 
he  were  amongst  the  first,  yet  he  was  not  the  only  person   who 
had  gone  into  Spain  to  be  instructed  in  the  schools  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  that  this   fashion,  which  had   existed  before  this  Pope, 
acquired  an  additional  weight  when  he  was  raised  to   the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  ;  that  many  of  the  Christians,  animated  by  his  ex- 
ample, went  into  Spain   in  search   of  knowledge,  just  as  their 
ancestors   had  gone  into  Italy  and  France  ;  that  in  this  nay  the 
learning  of  the   Moors  became  the  origin  of  the  literature  of 
Italy,  particularly  as  the  langue  Romance  being  common  to  the 
whole  of  France,  as  well  as   to  a  great  portion  of  Spain,  the 
Troubadours  had  in  many  respects  the  opportunity  of  imitating 
and  adopting  the  manner  and  style  of  their  learned  neighbours. 
In  knowing  so   much,  the  reader  would  have  then  been  able  to 
comprehend  how  learning  way  imported  from  Spain  into  Italy, 
and  why  the  style  of  these  poets  of  Provence,  of  the  early  Sici- 
lian writers,  and  generally  of  all  the  Italians  who  preceded  Pe- 
trarca,  and  even,  in  some  measure,  of  Petrarca  himself  borders 
so  much  on   the  style   of  the  Spanish  Moors  ;  he  would  have 
known  why  Dante  has,  in  one  instance,  made  use  of  more  than 
one  language  in  his  Divina  Commedia ;  and  he  would  have  found 
out  how  Boccaccio  gained  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  tales. 

We  consider  these  reflections  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  stupidity  of  the  Spanish  court  and  clergy,  immediately  after 
die  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  was  such  as  to  look  upon  and  con- 
demn the  literature  of  the  Saracens  in  the  same  way  as  they  did 
their  religion;  and  this  fact,  while  it  accounts  for  the  decline  of 
literature  in  Spain,  explains  also  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  paragraphs  which  we  have  just  noticed,  we  should 
have  been  very  glad  if  Mr.  Beiington,  in  relating  some  encou- 
ragement given  to  literature,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  pro- 
mote its  cause,  had  also  mentioned  the  origin  of  those  great 

j-    works, 
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Works,  which,  even  to  these  days,  command  our  admiration.  A 
sentence  or  two  occasionally  interspersed  would  have  perfectly 
answered  this  end.  For  instance  :  in  page  469,  where  Cosmo 
de  Medici  is  introduced,  styled  il  Padre  della  Putrid  and  its 
Maecenas,  we  should  have  been  very  much  gratified  to  have  found 
also  mentioned  the  compilation  of  the  Vocabolario  delta  Crusca, 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  published,  from 
which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  taken  the  pattern  to 
compile  their  own,  and  which  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of 
this  prince. 

In  the  life  of  Nicholas  V.  we  have  already  remarked  another 
omission  of  the  same  description  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  Corona,  which  has  been  of  a  very  great  use,  and. 
forms  still  a  very  high  authority  among  the  variorum  editions  of 
the  classics,  &,c.  &c.  &c. 

In  general,  though  we  may  be  obliged  to  own  that  Mr.  Be- 
rington  is  not  always  full  and  correct  in  point  of  facts,  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  is  always  very  philosophical  and  acute 
in  perceiving  and  explaining  the  causes  of  most  of  the  events  which 
produced  the  revival  of  learning.  In  any  case  we  are  to  con- 
sider that  the  subject  which  he  has  embraced  is  so  extensive,  that 
instead  of  condemning  his  errors  and  deficiences,  which,  at 
worst,  are  but  few,  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  admire  that 
which  in  so  much  larger  a  proportion,  he  has  so  excellently 
performed. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consider  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages 
one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  productions  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  which  have  issued  from  the  English  press 
within  this  last  few  years.  We  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  this  interesting 
and  very  much  neglected  branch  of  history.  We  hope  that  the 
learned  author  will  meet,  from  the  liberality  of  the  nation,  with 
that  encouragement  which  his  labours  so  justly  deserve  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  trust,  that  he  will  no  longer  delay  to  present 
to  the  public  any  other  productions  which  he  may  have  by  him 
in  manuscript,  and  especially  the  History  of  the  Papal  Power. 
By  the  extracts  he  has  given  in  the  volume  before  us,  he  has 
excited  our  curiosity  and  interest ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  at  all 
times  to  meet  him  in  our  path  to  combat  with  respect  those 
principles  in  which  we  disagree,  and  to  pay  our  just  tribute  of 
applause  to  what  we  can  with  safety  admire  and  recommend, 


C  c  Akt. 
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Art.  IV.  Colquhoun's    Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and 
Resources  of  the  British  Empire, 

(Concluded from  P  .159.) 

1  HERE  is  no  maxim  more  probable  in  speculation  or  more 
illustrated  by  universal  experience  than  that  the  internal  prospe- 
rity of  nations,  and  ultimately  their  political  power,  depend  es- 
sentially upon  the  purity  of  those  regulations  which  are  made 
for  the  security  of  property,  and  for  establishing  the  natural 
right  of  every  man,  by  all  lawful  means,  to  acquire,  to  enjoy,, 
and  to  dispose  of  it.  This  is  the  golden  principle  of  policy 
which  distinguishes  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  under  their 
established  governments,  from  the  nations  of  the  antient  wojld, 
and  from  those  which  yet  groan  in  barbarism,  or  under  the  un- 
mixed tyrannies  of  the  East.  The  labour  which  is  at  the  will 
and  for  the  advantage  of  another,  will  seldom  be  found  to  be 
permanently  productive.  The  lights  of  seignenry  in  the  feudal 
institutions  precluded  the  greater  masses  of  the  people  from  the 
power  of  acquiring  wealth,  arid  made  them  like  the  soil  which 
■was  subject  to  their  imperfect  culture,  the  property  of  others. 
Their  industry  depended  for  its  reward  upon  the  precarious  fa- 
vour of  a  master,  who  consumed  it's  produce  without  foresight 
or  reflection.  In  that  condition  of  society,  population  dimi- 
nished, agriculture  languished,  the  human  nund  sunk  into  fe- 
rocious ignorance,  the  government  was  poor  and  oppressive,  and 
men  passed  in  frequent  vicissitudes  from  abundance,  wasted  in 
riot  and  prodigality,  to  the  sharpest  penury  and  famine.  These 
institutions  though  deeply  rooted  in  England,  sustained  many  a 
rude  shock  in  the  convulsions  which  perplexed  the  early  ages  of 
our  monarchy;  at  length  they  became  inoperative,  when  the 
principles  of  commercial  polity  were  adopted  by  corporations 
and  powerful  societies,  and  obtained  the  support  and  counte- 
nance of  government.  The  principle  of  monopolies  necessary 
in  the  infancy  of  commerce,  was  itself  moderated  when  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  was  extended,  and  riches  were  more  gene- 
rally diffused.  The  higher  and  the  lower  ranks  were  then  brought 
more  closely  together.  The  state  felt  that  the  support  of  all 
was  wanted,  both  for  personal  service  and  contribution,  and  be- 
came equally  favourable  to  all.  The  last  traces  of  villenage  and 
personal  subjection  were  at  length  erased  from  the  constitution. 
The  freedom  of  commerce  was  extended  beyond  the  exclusive 
companies,  whose  privileges  were  thenceforward  rather  nominal 
than  real.  The  wealth  of  "the  community  rapidly  increased 
when  the  right  of  creating  it  was  laid  open  to  all.  The  opu- 
lent t 
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lence  which  proceeded  from  the  free  industry  of  many  was 
general  participated,  and  gave  new  energies  to  the  state,  and  a 
nobler  character  to  the  commonwealth. 

Our  author,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  proceeds  to  detail  the  di- 
visions of  our  great  national  estate  among  the  different  classes 
of  society  now  subsisting  among  us.  It  is  by  that  extended  dif- 
fusion of  wealth  that  we  are  happily  distinguished  from  all  other 
nations.  lie  presents  to  our  view  an  elaborate  table,  in  which 
he  intends  to  exhibit  the  proportions  of  annual  income  allotted 
to  every  degree  in  the  community,  from  the  sovereign,  presiding 
over  all,  descending  by  easy  gradations  of  rank  and  fortune,  to 
the  pauper,  who  subsists  without  honour,  a  burthen  upon  the 
community.  This  is  designed  to  represent  the  results  of  our 
social  institutions  and  our  moral  qualities.  Here  are  delineated 
those  elevations  of  rank  and  virtue,  which  have  been  raised  and 
adorned  during  ages  of  successful  industry  and  prudence,  and 
those  woeful  tracts  of  misery  and  want  which  yet  disfigure  the 
social  plan,  and  remain  to  stimulate  our  benevolence,  and  to 
exercise  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators.  It  displays  a  population 
of  more  than  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  of  souls,  in  their  va- 
rious degrees,  powerful,  wealthy,  virtuous,  and  independent ; 
sustaining  the'yast  fabric  of  the  commonwealth,  and  every  hour 
enriching  it  by  their  energies;  but  the  splendour  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  impaired  by  a  great  mass  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
consisting  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  indigent  persons, 
who  subsist  upon  the  labour  of  the  rest.  This,  while  it  excites 
our  compassion  and  a  desire  to  remedy  so  great  a  grievance,  must 
also  check  our  presumption. 

In  this  detail  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  that  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  the  productive  and  the  unproductive  classes, 
denominations  invented  by  the  French  economists,  which  we 
think  kave  but  a  feeble  foundation  in  truth,  and  are  certainly, 
both  by  them  and  by  our  author  in  the  work  before  Us,  vety  in- 
accurately applied.     We  recollect  that   Dr.  Smith  designates 

"  The  labour  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  orders  in  the  so- 
ciety, as  like  that  of  menial  servants,-  unproductive  of  any  value. 
The  sovereign,  for  example,  with  all  the  officers,  both  of  justice 
and  war,  who  serve  under  him,  the  whole  army  and  navy,  are  un- 
productive labourers  ;  as  are  churchmen,  lawyers,  physicians,  men 
of  letters  of  all  kinds,  players,  buffoons,  musicians,  opera  singers, 
opera  dancers  *,"  &c.  &c. 

The  distinction  implies,  that  no  one  is  a  productive  labourer 
but  he  "  whose  wages  are  restored,  together  with  a  profit  in  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nations.     Book  2,  Chap.  3. 

Cc2  improved 
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improved  value  of  the  subject  upon  which  his  labour  is  be- 
stowed." Our  author  adopts  this  definition  of  Dr.  Smith,  but, 
applied  with  strictness,  it  would  make  the  class  of  productive 
labourers  very  limited ;  and,  with  a  liberal  construction,  it  would 
comprehend  all  art,  all  science,  and  all  political  function. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  just.  The  husbandman  is  certainly  a 
productive  labourer,  lie  manures  and  ploughs  the  soil,  and 
sows  the  seed  in  proper  season,  he  watches  the  plant  in  its 
growth  to  protect  it  from  weeds  and  vermin,  and  in  due  time 
r  nps  the  harvest,  which  repays  all  his  labour,  and  leaves  a  re- 
dundant profit;  on  account  of  which  only  he  is  deemed  a  pro- 
productive  labourer.  But  the  man  of  science,  who  directed 
him  in  the  choice  of  manure  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  the  me- 
chanic who  facilitated  the  operation  of  the  plough,  and  the  na- 
turalist who  informed  him  how  to  select  and  when  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  the  magistrate,  who,  as  the  minister  of  the  laws,  se- 
cures to  him  the  harvest,  because  he  tilled  the  land,  have  all  of 
them  respectively  contributed  to  that  profit.  We  doubt  whether 
the  denomination  of  productive  labour  must  1,ot  De  confined  to 
the  servile  operator,  or  he  extended  to  every  one  who  contributes, 
by  any  application  of  power,  mental  or  mechanical,  to  create 
that  which  is  valuable  to  man.  In  either  case,  the  distinction  of 
the  productive  and  the  unproductive  classes  ceases  to  be  import- 
ant. According  to  the  usually  received  principle,  a  stigma  is 
unjustly  attached  to  the  most  honourable  callings  of  civilised 
life,  and  undue  honour  and  importance  are  attributed  to  those 
who  cease  to  be  useful  members  of  society  when  they  cease  to 
be  subservient. 

Several  judicious  suggestions  are  made  respecting  the  nume- 
rous class  of  paupers  which  contribute  nothing  to  production, 
and  bear  more  heavily  even  than  the  national  taxation  upon  that 
most  meritorious  part  of  the  community,  which,  hardly  re- 
move'd  from  indigence,  struggles  for  independent  support  under 
the  pressure  of  many  difficulties.  We  trust,  that  the  attention 
of  parliament  will  be  particularly  directed  to  this  must  important 
subject ;  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  much  may  be  done  to  miti- 
gate the  evil.  We  should  hail,  as  a  sacred  institution,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  system  which  "  should  consist  not  in  the  pu- 
nishment, but  in  the  prevention  of  the  moral  and  criminal  of- 
fences, which  should  lessen  the  demand  for  punishment,  by 
turning  the  hearts  and  arresting  the  bands  of  evil  doers,  by 
forewarning  tke  unwary,  and  preserving  in  innocence  the  un- 
tainted." But  these  benign  effects  are  not  to  be  produced  by 
the  creation  of  new  powers  of  magistracy,  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  incompatible  with  our  civil  privi- 
leges. Let  ail  the  means  of  communicating  religious  instruc- 
tion 
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tion  to  the  lower  classes  be  steadily  pursued,  and  let  new  chan- 
nels of  industry  be  laid  open.  I  hese  are  the  only  practicable 
remedies.  We  believe  that  a  system  of  vigilant  and  rigorous 
police,  which  our  author  seems  to  recommend,  would  be  inef- 
ficacious for  the  attainment  of  the  important  ends  which  he 
proposes.  Such  expedients  have  been  often  tried,  and  have  in- 
variably failed  of  producing  that  most  desirable  result;  but 
wherever  they  have  been  instituted  they  have  sooner  or  later 
been  perverted  to  purposes  of  vexation  and  political  oppression  ; 
and,  without  improving  the  morals,  have  greatly  deteriorated  the 
manners  of  the  people. 

Our  author  observes,  that  it  is 

"  A  melancholy  truth,  obvious  to  all  who  may  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes,  that 
they  have  retrograded  in  morals  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  that  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  society,  particularly  in  vulgar  life,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  which  has  been,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, disorganized  in  every  country  in  Europe." 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  this  severe  censure  cast  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  our  fellow  subjects.  With  respect  to  drunken- 
ness, the  prevailing  immorality  of  English  labourers,  we  believe 
that  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  country,  it  is  much  less  fre  • 
quent  than  in  former  times.  The  representations  of  their  man- 
ners, inimitably  pourtrayed  by  Hogarth  in  several  of  his  pro- 
ductions, were  not  considered  extravagant  thirty  years  ago,  but 
they  are  now  regarded  as  recording  a  state  of  morals  which  sub- 
sists no  longer,  and  as  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  now 
presented  to  observation.  The  poor  are  much  more  enlightened 
than  their  forefathers,  not  in  matters  of  doubtful  and  dangerous 
speculation,  but  in  religion  and  useful  knowledge.  We  believe 
that  the  Sabbath  is  eveiy  where  more  reverently  observed  than 
in  former  times.  Capital  executions  are  certainly  much  less 
frequent,  and  the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes  we  believe  to 
be  much  rarer  than  formerly.  As  to  the  positive  virtues,  we 
cannot  but  raise  our  feeble  voice  in  testimony  to  the  patience 
and  good  humour  with  which  the  poor  have  borne  the  many 
hard  privations  to  which  they  have  been  subject  in  these  times 
of  difficulty  ;  we  must  remember  too,  that  to  their  unyielding 
loyalty  we  owe  the  stability  of  the  state  and  the  grandeur  of  our 
country,  which  the  work  before  us  so  ably  illustrates  ;  that  they 
sent  forth  the  brave  and  generous  warriors  who  have  established 
our  naval  superiority,  and  our  triumphant  commerce  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  they  filled  the  ranks  which  first  stood 
in  firm  array  against  the  battalions  of  France,  while  they  were 

yet 
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yet  flushed  with  conquest  ;  they  repelled  the  insolent  invaders 
from  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  and  lately,  on  the  glorious  field  of 
Waterloo,  they  crushed  the  last  gigantic  efforts  of  the  revolu- 
tionary foe. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  has 
teen  a  great  amelioration  of  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes ; 
and  we  presume  to  attribute  the  impiovement  of  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  (as  yet,  we  trust,  progressive,  but  capable 
of  being  greatly  augmented),  to  certain  powerful  causes,    which 
necessarily  produce  most  beneficial  effects  wherever  they  ope- 
rate.    The  higher  classes,  at  least  as   to   manners,  are   them- 
selves  considerably   improved.     We  often   meet  with  a  country 
gentleman  of  cultivated  mind,  who  tempers  the    power  derived 
to  him  from  wealth  and  siarion,  by  the  milder  influence  of  cha- 
rity and  general  christian  benignity.     The  character  of  an  All- 
worthy  is   not  peculiar  to   romance,  but  very  often  appears  in 
real  life  ;  but  we  shall  search  in  society,  without  success,  for  a 
remote  resemblance  to  the  low  tyranny  and  ferocious  barbarity 
which  was  too  faithfully  pourtrayed  for  the  country  gentleman  of 
those  days,  in  Sir  John  Brute  and  Squire  Western.     The  clergy 
of  the  establishment  are  much  more  solicitous  than  formerly  in 
the  exercise  of  their  sacred   function.     The   societies  for   pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,   for  National  Education,  and  for 
the   discouragement  of  vice,  for  there  are  many  to   be   found 
in  every  diocese,  do  not  toil   in  vain.     The  infant  poor  have 
hardly  any   where    been    wholly    destitute    of    religious  educa- 
tion during  a  long  period.    The  general  establishment  of  friendly 
societies,  under  the   patronage  of  magistrates  and  the  gentry, 
assuming,  in  all  instances,  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  as  the 
basis  of  their  institution,  have  had  a  powerful  operation  to  ci- 
vilize and  improve  the  moral  condition  of  all  their  members. 

Whether  the  poor  deserve  praise  for  their  virtues,  or  censure 
for  their  increased  depravity,  it  may  not  be  very  important  to 
determine.  All  good  men  concur  in  desiring,  that  nothing  may 
be  omitted  which  shall  make  them  really  better  than  they  are. 
It  is  more  charitable,  and  far  more  consolatory  to  those  who 
love  them  to  find  motives  to  approve  rather  than  to  condemn 
them.  In  either  case,  we  cordially  agree  with  our  author,  that 
it  is  most  desirable 

"  To  give  their  industry  a  proper  and  beneficial  direction,  so  as 
to  promote  the  general  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  community, 
by  affording  them  employment  in  every  species  of  productive  la- 
bour, and  even  in  national  works,  which  individual  interprise  may 
be  found  inadequate  to  compass.  To  effect  their  full  employment, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue  could  not  be  more  bene- 

8  ficially 
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jBcially    employed.     Their  labour,     under  proper   direction,    will 
leave  its  full  value  behind,  and  no  loss  can  arise  to  the  state." 

The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  contain  a  succinct  account  of  the 
public  revenues  and  expenditure,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  our 
authentic  history  to  the  present   period,     Jt   is  very  curious   to 
observe  the  difficulties  with  which  our  earlier  monarchs   were 
supplied  by  means,  apparently  ruinous  to  the  community,  with 
sums  which  bear  no  proportion  to  the  full  tide  of  revenue  now 
steadily  flowing  to  the  exchequer,  and   in   its  course  not   en- 
feebling, but  stimulating  the  energies   of  the  country  in  arms, 
in  arts,  -commerce,  and  manufactures.     It  is  most  encouraging 
to  the  friends  of  our  constitutional  liberty,  and  cur  present  na- 
tional  policy,  to  observe,  that  the  difficulties   of  finance  gra- 
dually disappeared  when  the  foundations  of  the  monarchy  were 
fixed  in  the  power  and   independence  of  parliaments;  and  that 
the  current  of  our  prosperity  began  to  rise  when  we  aspired  to 
the  elevation  which   we  have  but  recently  completely  attained, 
iu  which  we  direct  the  counsels  of  Europe  against  any  presum- 
ing aggressor  who  might  attempt  to  destroy  the  general  balance 
of  states,  set  limits  to  the  ambition  of  every  powerful  potentate, 
and    sustain    the  efforts   of  the   weak,  by   active    co-operation 
against  all  encroachment. 

Under  this  practical  constitution,  and  never  deviating  from  this 
liberal  policy, 

"  The  progress  of  the  revenue  during  the  last  century,  and  up 
to  the  present  period,  furnishes  the  most  incontestable  proofs 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  At  the  union, 
in  the  reign  of  queen   Anne,  the   income  of  England  amounted 

to    5,691,8031. 

It  increased  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  to  6,762,6431. 

During  the  reign  of  George  II.  8,522,5401. 

During  53  years  of  the  present  reign  64,979,9601. 

Nothing  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  vast  revenue  which  has  thus 
progressively  increased  to  its  present  prodigious  amount.  It  has  at 
every  period  been  raised  upon  the  growing  produce  of  the  national 
capital  and  estate,  without  impairing  either,  but  leaving  both 
to  be  freely  augmented.  It  has  been  by  the  great  augmentations 
of  both,  that  this  increase  of  revenue  has  proceeded  ;  and  it  now 
operates  not  as  an  insupportable  burthen,  not  as  a  check  to 
industry  and  commerce,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  extensive  and 
incalculable  resources  which  as  a  nation  we  possess.  Yet 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  progress  of  this  prosperity,  igno- 
rant or  ill  designing  persons  have  continually  complained,  that 
our  ruin  was  at  hand,  and  inevitable.     Wood,  the  secretary  of 

the  customs,  said  to  George  1st. 

«  That 
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*'  That  our  trade  was  then  expiring,  our  foreign  commerce  in 
many  parts  entirely  lost,  and  in  general  suspended  :  what  little  was 
left  us  was  become  too  precarious  to  be  called  ours." 

In  1725  Philip  enumerated  the  detail  of  the  taxes  and  asked, 

"  Can  we  wonder  at  the  decay  of  our  commerce  under  such 
circumstances  ?  Should  we  not  rather  wonder  that  we  have  any 
left.  All  our  pomp  is  false  lustre,  we  owe  more  than  we  are  worth, 
our  money  is  diminished,  we  have  little  left  but  paper  credit." 

But  it  is  judiciously  remarked  by  Colquhouu,  that 

"  When  through  the  medium  of  the  facts  which  he  discloses, 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  contemplated,  and  when 
with  these  facts  are  coupled  the  gloomy  prospects  held  out  in  the 
writings  of  the  last  century,  predicting  the  absolute  ruin  of  the 
nation,  when  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  people  were  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  what  they  are  at  present,  and  when  the  national 
debt  did  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  its  present  amount,  how  much 
would  these  gloomy  pamphleteers  be  astonished  were  they  to  rise 
from  the  dust,  and  contemplate  the  events  which  have  so  com« 
pie tely  falsified  their  predictions." 

The  expences  are  minutely  detailed  and  the  history  of  each 
branch  of  the  expenditure  is  elaborately  traced,  ft  appears  that 
at  his  majesty's  accession,  800,0001.  were  allotted  for  the 
expences  of  the  civil  list,  which  includes  his  majesty's  privy 
purse,  pensions  and  allowances  to  the  royal  family,  the  support 
of  the  lord  chancellor  and  all  the  judicial  departments  of  the 
foreign  ministers,  of  the  board  of  treasury,  and  of  various  other 
departments  which  exercise  immediately  under  the  sovereign  the 
functions  of  government.  The  civil  list  is  now  increased  to 
1,080,0001.;  the  charges  of  the  navy  in  1761,  a  year  of  extended 
warfare  were  5,072,6021.  in  1813  they  were  21,212,01  il. — In 
the  interval  a  navy  debit  was  contracted amounting  to  1  16,641,8621. 
The  navy,  our  national  bulwark,  till  the  maritime  powers  were 
driven  from  the  seas  by  our  great  superiority  of  force,  was 
augmented  in  each  succeeding  war.  In  the  last  war  there  was 
generally  in  commission,  refitting  and  in  ordinary,  26 1  ships  of 
the  line,  36  ships  of  50  guns,  2(J4  frigates,  1*77  sloops,  14 
bombs,  172  brigs,  46  cutters,  and  64  schooners,  navigated  and 
fought  by  140,000  seamen,  and  31,540  marines.  This  is  the 
naval  force  which  some  of  our  politicians  within  parliament  and, 
without,  have  considered  as  likely  at  no  distant  day  to  be  over- 
come by  the  naval  pre-eminence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
of  America,  consisting  we  believe  at  present  of  about  5  frigates, 
and  several  others  in  the  dock-yards,  intended  to  supply  the 
want  of  the  two  or  three  which  they  lost  in  the  late  war.      In 
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1761,  there  was  granted  for  military  services,  8,344,0301.  In 
1813,  33,089,3341.  The  average  expences  of  the  ordnance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  were  608,1791.  yearly,  in  1813  they 
were  4,464,2731.  The  barrack  department  in  that  latter  year 
cost  460,5871.  A  particular  detail  of  every  other  branch  of 
expenditure  is  given  by  our  author.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter 
is  a  table  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1813, 
which  presents  in  a  narrow  compass  the  splendid  results  of  the 
details  given  in  the  text. 

The  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  empire  has  indeed 
proceeded  during  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  beyond  the 
reach  of  possible  anticipation,  but  let  it  be  remembered  for  what 
great  objects  we  have  had  to  contend,  and  what  great  achieve- 
ments we  have  made.  We  now  assume  the  highest  place  in 
the  scale  of  powers,  and  have  abundant  security  in  our  great 
superiority.  The  civil  expences  of  the  state  have  increased  in 
a  very  small  proportion.  We  remember  the  sturdy  republican 
who  justified  the  rebellion  against  king  Charles,  by  asserting 
that  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  cost  more  than  all  the  expences 
of  a  commonwealth.  But  we  learn  in  the  volume  before  us, 
that  the  long  parliament  divided  among  themselves  out  of  the 
publick  treasury,  300,0001.  a  year,  and  the  lord  protector  ex- 
pended 60,0001.  a  year,  merely,  in  procuring  intelligence.  The 
privy  purse,  intended  to  defray  all  the  personal  expences  of  the 
sovereign,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  king's  salary,  is 
60,0001.  A  sum  less  than  the  income  of  some  private  indi- 
viduals. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  publick  debt  ensues.  At  the 
death  of  king  William  it  amounted  to  16,394,7021.  .In  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne  it  was  iucreased  to  «52,145,3ti3l.  It  was 
diminished  by  George  the  first  to  52,092,2351.  At  the  peace 
of  1762,  it  amounted  to  146,682,8441. 

"  It  was  during  the  first  war  of  George  II.  that  a  practice,  which 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  of  adding  an  artificial 
to  the  real  capital  which  was  borrowed,  had  been  carried  to  any 
considerable  height.  And  hence,"  says  our  author,  "  it  hag 
often  happened  in  many  loans,  that  the  state  has  acknowledged 
itself  in  1001.  to  the  creditor,  when  only  from  54-  to  601.  were 
actually  received.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  adherence  to  a 
system  on  the  part  of  experienced  and  able  financiers  of  more 
modern  times,  apparently  so  injurious  to  the  nation." 

We  rather  deem  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  misappli- 
cation of  terms  which  we  detect  in  this  short  statement,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  subject,  into 
which  it  is  surprising  that  this  able  writer  should  have  fallen, 

and 
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and  from  appearing  in  this  most  respectable  work,  calculated  to 
mislead  the  publick  judgment. 

The  national  debt  differs  in  principle  from  all  private  debts 
•in  this  respect,  that  when  a  private  debt  is  contracted  there  is  a 
stated  time  at  which  the  creditor  may  demand  the  return  of  the 
full  and  exact  amount  of  his  advances,  with   the  interest  agreed 
upon  to  compensate  his  forbearance  till  that  lime.     Government 
was  never  subject  to  any  similar  obligations.     The  publick  debt 
originated   in  the  granting  of  annuities  for  short  terms  of  years, 
and  in  short  anticipations  of  the  revenue.     Annuities  for  longer 
periods  were  soon   after  adopted,   and   it  was  soon  found  most 
beneficial  to  the  slate,  because  it  was  deemed  preferable  by  the 
money  lendtrs,  that  the  annuities  should  be   perpetual,  sulject 
however     to     redemption,  upon     certain     high     terms  agreed 
upon.     The  value  of  an  annuity  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
any    debtor  must   depend  not   only   upon   the  current    rate   of 
interest  at  the  time   of  the  original  purchase,  but  upon  the  sum 
at  which  it   is  to  be  redeemable.     Whatever  is  the  stipulated 
sum  to  be  paid  for  its  redemption,   will   form   parts  of  the  basis 
oi  the  calculation  on  which  the  original   contract  proceeds.     If 
that  sum   be  so  low  as   to   preclude  the  creditor  from  all  the 
advantages,  and  to  subject  him  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
fluctuations  in   the  value  of  money,  he  will  exact  a  higher  an- 
Huity,  and  impose  harder  terms  upon  the  debtor.     At  present 
government  practically  avails  itself  of  every  favourable  fluctua- 
tion  in   the  value   of  money.     The  price  of  redemption  at  par 
is  a  maximum,  but  all  its  purchases   for  the  sinking  fund  have 
hitherto  been  the  redemption  of  its  annuities,  at  a  price  very  far 
below  that  maximum.     If  government  giants  an  annuity  when 
the  sale  of  interest  is  high,  it  would  be  most  unjust  that  it  should 
have  the  power  of  redemption,  for  the  same  price,  when  the 
rj\e  of  interest,  from  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  country,  shall 
have  been  greatly  abated.     "  The  experienced   and  able  finan- 
ciers of  modern  times,"  have  judged  more  wisely  than  our  author 
on  this  subject,  and  consult  the  best  interests  of  the  publick,  and 
of  the  creditors  of  the  publick,   in   fixing  very  high  the  price  at 
which  its  annuities  are  redeemable  ;  that  high  price  is  considered 
and  paid  for  in  the  settlement  of  each  loan,  and  the  debt  is,  not- 
withstanding, to  be  repurchased  (which  is  equivalent  to  redemp- 
tion) at  the  current  and   inferior  prices   of  the  market.     The 
justice  of  this  theory  is   apparent  every  day  in   the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  five  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  three  per 
cent,  stocks.     A  loan  might  always  be   funded  on  more  advan- 
tageous terms  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  stock. 

In  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  previous  to  the  American 
war,  10,739,7931.  were  paid  off  during  twelve  years  of  peace. 

During 
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During  that  war  a  new  debt  was  created  of  121,269,9921.  At 
its  termination  the  price  of  the  3  per  cents,  fell  to  52  and  to  54, 
but  in  1786  they  rose  to  76,  and  in  March,  1792,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution  war,  they  were  as  high  as 
96  per  cent.  This  great  advance  of  the  prices  of  the  stocks  is 
attributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  sinking  fund  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  great  energies  of  the 
country  called  into  activity  under  his  wise  administration,  for 
during  that  peace  the  debt  was  decreased  only  4,75 1, 26 ll. 
which  seems  an  inadequate  cause  to  occasion  so  great  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  stocks. 

The  increase  of  the  debt  during  the  French  revolution  war, 
was    327,469,6651. 

During  the  short  peace  which  followed   . .     40,207,8061. 

During  the  next  war     34  J  ,784^87  !  1. 

Making  the  national  debt  on  1st.  Feb.  1813.      943,195,9531. 

But  of  this  the  sinking  fund  had  purchased      236,801,7421. 

Leaving  the  actual  debt  . .   «£700,394,209. 

In  the  year  1814,  64,755,7001.  were  raised  by  loans,  and 
26,l6l,36lh  of  stock  was  added  to  the  sinking  fund. 

These  splendid  statements  raise  the  mind  of  our  author  to  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  funding  system,  by  which  he 
states,  that 

"  War  may  be  maintained,  and  taxes  prove  an  advantage  to  the 
state ;  the  demand  for  labour  be  increased,  and  produce  an  aug- 
mentation of  wages  ;  the  value  of  money  be  increased  to  persons 
possessing  capitals,  and  trade,  commerce  and  manufactures  ac- 
quire an  impetus  not  found  to  exist,  to  the  same  extent,  during  a 
period  of  peace.  Loans  are  also  to  bring  money  from  foreign 
countries,  which  is  to  afford  a  clear  gain  to  the  nation  of  five  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  exhaust  the  capital 
at  home,  by  which  its  productive  labour  might  be  diminished.  By 
loans,  the  surplus  capital  of  the  country  is  to  be  retained,  without 
enriching  foreign  countries,  the  circulation  of  property  to  be  pro- 
moted, and  a  stimulus  given  to  productive  labour,  by  which  alone 
property  is  augmented."  He  deems  it  demonstrable,  "  that  every 
new  loan  creates  a  new  artificial  capital,  with  all  the  properties  of 
a  capital,  which  did  not  before  exist,  producing  revenue  to  the 
state,  and  profit  to  the  individuals,  as  real  treasure  applied  in 
promoting  objects  of  industry." 

Our  author  here  soars  into  a  region  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
feebler  powers  ;  we  do  not  mistrust  the  government,  or  the 
people  of  England  ;  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  one  will 
never  deem  the  country  enriched  by  the  augmentation  of  its 
debts,  nor  the  other  consider  that  its  prosperity  can  be  measured 
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by  the  excess  of  its  taxation.  We  extract  these  passages  not  to 
refute  them,  for  whom  can  such  illusions  mislead  ? — but  to 
shew  how  much  the  most  enlightened  mind  may  deviate  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  favorite  hypothesis. 

Our  author  is  obviously  just  in  his  observation,  that  the  can- 
celling of  the  national  debt,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  with- 
out benefit  to  the  nation,  considered  as  a  great  indivisible  cor- 
poration. The  national  property  would  be  the  same  as  before, 
nothing  would  be  saved  but  the  cxpences  of  management,  and 
the  trifling  portion  of  the  dividends  payable  to  foreigners,  and 
this  little  gain  would  be  obtained  at  the  expence  of  honour  and 
good  faith,  which  in  times  of  necessity  have  been  a  treasure  com- 
petent to  answer  our  greatest  necessities.  With  respect  to  the 
policy  of  paving  it  off  our  author  entertains  great  doubt.  He 
observes, 

"  That  it  may  be  paid  off  is  admitted.  The  experience  of  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  proves  this  beyond  all  doubt;  hut 
from  what  has  been  already  stated,  great  doubts  ma)7  be  entertained 
of  the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  whether  in  its  practical  effects  it 
would  not  ultimately  produce  the  same  poverty  and  distress  which 
existed  before  any  public  debts  were  contracted." 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  deliver  our  sentiments  at  large  on 
this  subject,  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Boyd's  pamphlet.  We  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  the  publick  are  the  most  judicious  mana- 
gers of  their  own  estate,  and  that  when  the  national  debt  shall 
be  reduced  very  far  below  its  present  excess,  it  will  not  then  be 
deemed  expedient  to  raise  a  large  productive  capital  upon  the 
publick,  yielding  to  them  great  profit,  in  order  to  annihilate  a 
a  debt,  the  interest  of  which  will  hardly  operate  as  a  bin  then. 

Minute  details  are  given  in  the  following  chapter  of  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  all  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  empire.  They 
abound  in  useful  matter,  and  will  amply  repay  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  labour  and  the  judg- 
ment of  our  author,  conspicuous  id  this  important  publication, 
which  pourtrays  the  present  magnificence  and  the  future  hopes 
of  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous  community,  that  has  ever 
grown  into  greatness  by  the  wisdom,  the  industry,  the  justice, 
and  the  piety  of  many  generations. 

The  magnificent  fabric  v\  hich  our  successive  fathers  have  thus 
gradually  and  laboriously  raised,  it  is  for  us  to  deliver  unimpaired 
into  the  hands  of  our  children, — a  duty  which  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  a  steady  perseverance  in  those  high  principles,  by 
which  the  foundations  of  our  national  greatness  have  beeu  so 
firmly  cemented  and  established. 
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ie  I     Art.  V.     A  Circumstantial  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in 

Russia.     By  Eugene  Labaume. 


(Concluded from  P.  27$.) 

MR.  LABAUME,  however,  marched  on  with  his  corps,  and 
the  last  struggle  of  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Russians  were 
not  able  to  impede  the  progress  of  Napoleon.  He  entered  Mos- 
cow on  the  14th  of  September,  but  he  found  a  desolate  place. 
Some  wretches  who  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  some  miserable 
prostitutes  were  the  only  creatures  who  interrupted  his  solitude. 
Liberty,  says  our  author,  was  granted  them,  with  the  hope  that 
the  crimes  which  they  might  commit  would  be  attributed  to  the 
French. 

"  On  the  15th  of  September  our  corps  left  the  village  where 
it  had  encamped  at  an  early  hour,  and  marched  to  Moscow.  As  we 
approached  the  city,  we  saw  that  it  had  no  walls,  and  that  a  simple 
parapet  of  earth  was  the  only  work  which  constituted  the  outer 
enclosure.  Nothing  indicated  that  the  town  was  inhabited  ;  and 
the  road  by  which  we  arrived  was  so  deserted  that  we  saw  neither 
Russian  nor  even  French  soldiers.  No  cry,  no  noise  was  heard  in 
the  midst  of  this  awful  solitude.  We  pursued  our  march,  a  prey* 
to  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  that  anxiety  was  redoubled  when  we 
perceived  a  thick  smoke,  which  arose  in  the  form  of  a  column 
from  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  Rus- 
sians had,  as  usual,  set  fire  to  some  magazines  in  their  retreat ; 
but  when  we  recollected  the  recital  of  the  inhabitant  of  Moscow, 

we  feared  that  his  prediction  was  about  to  be  fulfilled Eager  to 

know  the  cause  of  this  conflagration,  we  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
find  some  one  who  might  satisfy  our  irrepressible  curiosity,  and  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  it,  increased  our  impatience,  and  aug- 
mented our  alarm."     P.  190. 

"  Although  Moscow  had  been  entered  by  some  of  our  troops 
the  preceding  day,  so  extensive  and  so  deserted  was  the  town,  that 
no  soldier  had  yet  penerated  into  tl\e  quarter  which  we  were  to 
occupy.  The  most  intrepid  minds  were  affected  by  this  loneli- 
ness. The  streets  were  so  long,  that  our  cavalry  could  not  recog- 
nize each  other  from  die  opposite  extremities.  The  different 
parties  advanced  with  caution,  and  then  suddenly  fled  from  each 
other,  though  they  were  all  enlisted  under  the  same  banners.  In 
proportion  as  a  new  quarter  was  occupied,  reconnoitring  parties., 
were  sent  forward  to  examine  the  palaces  and  the  churches.  In 
the  former  "were  found  only  old  men  and  children,  or  Russian  of- 
ficers who  had  been  wounded  in  the  preceding  engagements :  in 
the  latter,  the  altars  were  decorated  as  if  for  a  festival;  a  thousand , 

lighted . 
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lighted  tapers,  burning  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
country,  attested  that  the  pious  Muscovites  had  not  ceased  to  in- 
voke him  till  the  moment  of  their  departure.  This  solemn  and  re- 
ligious spectacle  rendered  the  people  whom  we  had  conquered, 
powerful  and  respectable  in  our  estimation,  and  filled  us  with  that 
consternation  which  is  the  offspring  of  injustice.  We  advanced 
with  fearful  steps  through  this  awful  solitude,  often  stopping  and 
looking  tremblingly  behind  us ;  then,  struck  with  sudden  terror, 
we  eagerly  listened  to  every  sound ;  for  the  imagination,  frightened 
at  the  very  magnitude  of  our  conquest,  made  us  apprehensive  of 
treachery  in  every  place.  At  the  least  noise  we  fancied  that  we 
heard  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded. 

"  When  we  approached  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bazar  *,  we  began  to  see  some  inha- 
bitants assembled  around   the  Kremlin.     These  unhappy  beings, 
deceived  by  an  absurd  tradition,  had  believed  that  this  citadel  was 
impregnable,  and  had  attempted  to  defend  it  for  an  instant  against 
our  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  the  King  of  Naples  ;  but  the 
valour  of  our  troops  instantly  dispersed  them.     Dismayed  by  their 
defeat,  they  contemplated,  with  tears,   those  lofty  towers  which 
they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  their  city.     Pro- 
ceeding further  on,  we  saw  a  crowd   of  soldiers   who  exposed  to 
public  sale  a  vast  quantity  of  articles  which  they  had  pillaged ;  for 
it  was    only  at  the  grand  magazines  of  provisions  that   the  im- 
perial guards  had  placed  sentinels.     Continuing  our  progress,  the 
number  of  soldiers  multiplied ;  they  were  returning  in  troops,  car- 
rying on  their  backs  pieces  of  cloth,   loaves  of  sugar,  and  whole 
bales  of  merchandise.     We   knew    not   how  to  account  for  tin's 
strange  disorder,  until  some  fusileers  of  the  guards  informed  us 
that  the  smoke  which   we   had  seen   on  entering  the' town,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  vast  building  full  of  goods,  called  the  Exchange, 
and  to  which  the  Russians  had  set  fire  on  their  retreat.     '  Yester- 
day,'   said   these  soldiers,  '  we   entered   the  city     about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  early  this  morning  the  fire  began  to  appear.     We  im- 
mediately endeavoured  to  extinguish  it  believing  that  it  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of  our  bivouacks  :  but  we  soon  de- 
sisted when  we  learned  that  the  governor  had  ordered  the  city  to 
be  destroyed,  and  had  carried  away  all   the  engines,    by  which 
alone  we  could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.     He  hoped  by 
this  devastation  to  destroy  the  discipline  of  our  army,  and  to  ruin 
the  merchants  who  had  so  strongly  opposed  the  abandonment  of 
Moscow  +.' 

*  *  A  great  square  enclosed  within  the  Kitaye-Gorod.  It  is 
surrounded  by  galleries  built  of  brick,  which  contain  an  infinite 
number  of  little  shops.' 

f  '  Many  of  our  pioneers  and  other  soldiers  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  subdue  the  conflagration,  by  breaking  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  houses ;  but  the  flames  bursting  out  on  every 
side,  defeated  their  generous  intention,' 
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"  A  natural  curiosity  made  me  proceed.  As  I  advanced  to- 
wards the  fire,  the  avenues  were  more  obstructed  by  soldiers  and 
beggars  carrying  off  goods  of  every  kind.  The  less  precious  articles 
were  despised,  and  soon  thrown  away,  and  the  streets  were  co- 
vered with  merchandise  of  every  description.  I  penetrated  at 
length  into  the  interior  of  the  Exchange;  but,  alas!  it  was  no 
more  the  building  so  renowned  for  its  magnificence  ;  it  was  rather 
a  vast  furnace,  from  every  side  of  which  the  burning  rafters  were 
continually  falling,  and  threatening  us  with  instant  destruction. 
I  could  still,  however,  proceed  with  some  degree  of  safety  under 
the  piazzas.  These  were  filled  with  numerous  warehouses  which 
the  soldiers  had  broken  open,  every  chest  was  rifled,  and  the 
spoil  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  No  cry,  no  tu- 
mult was  heard  in  this  scene  of  horror.  Every  one  found  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  plunder.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  noise  of  the  doors  that 
were  broken  open,  and  occasionally  a  dreadful  crash  caused  by 
the  falling  in  of  some  vault.  Cottons,  muslins,  and  in  short  all 
the  most  costly  productions  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  were  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  The  cellars  were  filled  with  sugar,  oil,  and  vitriol ; 
these  burning  all  at  once  in  the  subterraneous  warehouses,  sent 
forth  torrents  of  flame  through  thick  iron  grates,  and  presented  a 
striking  image  of  the  mouth  of  hell.  It  was  a  spectacle  both  ter- 
rible and  affecting.  Even  the  most  hardened  minds  acknowledged 
the  conviction  that  so  great  a  calamity  would,  on  some  future  day, 
call  forth  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  authors  of  such 
crimes."     P.  192. 

"  But  what  was  our  regret  and  our  terror,  when  on  the  morrow, 
at  the  dawn  of  day  (September  lGj,  we  saw  the  conflagration 
raging  extensively,  and  perceived  that  the  wind,  blowing  with  vio- 
lence, spread  the  flames  in  every  direction. 

"  The  most  heart-rending  scene  which  my  imagination  had 
ever  conceived,  far  surpassing  the  saddest  story  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern history,  now  presented  itself  to  my  eyes.  A  great  part  of  the 
population  of  Moscow,  terrified  at  our  arrival,  had  concealed 
themselves  in  cellars  or  secret  recesses  of  their  houses.  As  the  fire 
spread  around,  we  saw  them  rushing  in  despair  from  their  various 
asylums.  They  uttered  no  imprecation,  they  breathed  no  com- 
plaint ;  fear  had  rendered  them  dumb :  and  hastily  snatching  up 
their  most  precious  effects,  they  fled  before  the  flames.  Others,  of 
greater  sensibility,  and  actuated  by  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature, 
saved  only  their  parents,  or  their  infants,  who  were  closely  clasped 
in  their  arms.  They  were  fullowed  by  their  other  children,  running 
as  fast  as  their  little  strength  would  permit,  and  with  all  the  wild- 
rjess  of  childish  terror,  vociferating  the  beloved  name  of  mother 
The  old  people,  borne  down  by  grief  more  than  by  age,  had  not 
sufficient  power  to  follow  their  families,  and  expired  near  the 
houses  in  which  they  were  born.  The  streets,  the  public  places,, 
apd  particularly  the   churches,    were    filled  with  these  unhappy 
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people,  who,  lying  on  the  remains  of  their  property,  suffered  even 
without  a  murmur.  No  cry,  no  complaint  was  heard.  Both  the 
conqueror  and  the  conquered  were  equally  hardened  ;  the  one  by 
excess  of  fortune,  the  other  by  excess  of  misery. 

"  The  fire,  whose  ravages  could  not  be  restrained,  soon  reached 
the  finest  parts  of  the  city.  Those  palaces  which  we  had  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the  elegance  of  their  fur- 
niture, were  enveloped  in  the  flames.  Their  magnificent  fronts, 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  statues,  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash 
on  the  fragments  of  the  pillars  which  had  supported  them.  The 
churches,  though  covered  with  iron  and  lead,  were  likewise  de- 
stroyed, and  with  them  those  beautiful  steeples,  which  we  had  seen 
the  night  before,  i-esplendent  with  gold  and  silver.  The  hospitals  too, 
which  contained  more  than  twelve  thousand  wounded,  soon  began 
to  burn.  This  offered  a  dreadful  and  harrowing  spectacle.  Al- 
most all  these  poor  wretches  perished.  A  few  who  still  lingered, 
were  seen  crawling  half  burnt  amongst  the  smoking  ruins;  and 
others,  groaning  under  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  horrible  destruction  which  sur- 
rounded them."    P.  205. 

At  this  time  permission  was  granted  to  the  French  to  pillage 
that  which  was  destined  to  I J  the  prey  of  the  flames;  and  the 
reader  may  imagine  the  confusion  and  tumult  which  were  pro- 
duced by  licentiousness.  Soldiers,  suttlers,  galley-slaves,  and 
prostitute,  eagerly  ran  through  the  streets,  penetrating  into  the 
desert  palaces,  and  carrying  away  every  thing  which  could  gra- 
tify their  avarice.  Some  covered  themselves  with  stuffs  richly 
worked  with  gold,  some  were  enveloped  in  beautiful  and  costly 
furs,  while  others  dressed  themselves  iu  women's  and  children's 
pelisses,  "  and  even  the  galley-slaves  concealed  their  rags  under 
the  most  splendid  court  dres&es ;"  the  rest  crowded  into  the 
cellars,  and  forcing  open  the  doors,  drank  the  most  luscious 
wines,  and  carried  off  an  immense  booty. 

"  This  terrible  pillage,"  observes  our  author,  "  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  deserted  houses  alone,  but  extended  to  those  who 
were  inhabited,  and  soon  the  eagerness  and  wantonness  of  the 
plunderers,  caused  devastations  which  almost  equalled  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  conflagration.  Every  asylum  was  soon  violated  by 
the  licentious  t)  oops.  The  inhabitants  who  had  officers  in  their 
house?,  for  a  little  while,  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
escape  the  general  calamity.  Vain  illusion !  The  fire  progres- 
sively incrc-a  ing  soon  destroying  all  their  hopes." 

"  Penetrant*  by  so  many  calamities,  I  hoped  that  the  shades  of 
night  would  cast  a  veil  over  the  dreadful  scene,  but  they  contri- 
buted, on  the  contrary,  to  render  the  conflagration  more  terrible. 
The  violence  of  the  flames,  which  extended  from  north  to  south, 
and  were  strangely  agitated  by  the  wind,  produced  the  most  awful 
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appearance,  on  a  sky  which  was  darkened  by  the  thickest  smoke* 
frequently  was  seen  the  glare  of  the  burning  torches,  which  the 
incendiaries  were  hurling  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  towers,  ou 
those  parts  of  the  city  which  had  yet  escaped  destruction,  and 
which  resembled  at  a  distance  so  many  passing  meteors.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  anguish  that  absorbed  every  feeling  heart,  and 
wjiich  was  increased  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  by  the  cries  of  the 
miserable  victims  who  were  savagely  murdered,  or  by  the  screams 
of  the  young  females,  who  fled  for  protection  to  their  weeping 
mothers,  and  whose  Ineffectual  struggles  tended  only  to  inflame  the 
passion  of  their  violators.  To  these  dreadful  groans  and  heart- 
rending cries,  which  every  moment  broke  upon  the  ear,  were 
added,  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  which,  chained  to  the  doors  d£ 
the  palaces,  according  to  the  custom  at  Moscow,  could  not  escape 
from  the  fire  which  surrounded  them. 

"  Overpowered  with  regret,  and  with  terror,  I  flattered  myself 
that  sleep  would  for  a  while  release  me  from  these  revolting  scenes  ; 
but  the  most  frightful  recollections  crowded  upon  me,  and  all  the 
horrors   of  the  day   again  passed  in  review.     My  wearied  senses 
seemed  at  last  sinking  into  repose,  when  the  light  of  the  near  and 
dreadful  conflagration  piercing  into  my  room,  suddenly  awoke  me, 
I  thought  that  my  chamber  was  a  prey  to  the  flames.     It  was  no 
idle  dream,  for  when  I  approached  the  window,    I  saw  that   our 
quarters  were  on  fire,  and  that  the  house  in  which  I  lodged  was 
in  the  utmost  danger.     Sparks  were    thickly  falling  in   our  yard, 
and  on   the  wooden    roof  of  our  stables.     I  ran  quickly  to  my 
landlord  and  his  family.     Perceiving   their   danger,    they    had  al- 
ready quitted  their  habitation,  and   had  retired  to  a  subterranean 
vault  which  afforded  them  more  security.     I  found  them  with  their 
servants  all  assembled  there,  nor  could  I  prevail  on  them  to  leave 
it,  for  they  dreaded  our  soldiers  more  than  the  fire.    The  father  was 
sitting  on  the  threshold  of  the  vault,  and  appeared  desirous  of  first 
exposing  himself  to   the   calamities  which   threatened  his  family. 
Two  of  his  daughters,  pale,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  whose  tears 
added  to  their  beauty,  disputed  with  him  the  honour  of  the  sacri- 
fice.    It  was  not  without  violence  that  I  could  snatch  them  from 
the  building,  under  which  they  would  otherwise  soon  have  been 
buried.  When  these  unhappy  creatures  again  saw  the  light,  they  con- 
templated within  difference  the  loss  of  all  their  property,  and  were 
only  astonished  that  they  were  still  alive.     Though  they  were  con- 
vinced that  no  personal  injury  would  now  be  offered  them,  they 
exhibited  not  any  tokens  of  gratitude;  but  resembled  those  miser- 
able criminals,  who,  having  been  ordered  to  execution,  are  bewil- 
dered when  a  reprieve  unexpectedly  arrives,  and  whom  the  agonies 
of  death  render  insensible  to  the  gift  of  life."     P.  211. 

The  conflagration  did  not  cease  for  four  whole  days,  and 
during  this  time,  and  long  after,  the  galley-slaves  signalized 
themselves  by  the  audacity  with  which  they  executed  the  orders 
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they  bail  received.  Provided  wilh  phosphorus,  they  lighted 
the  tire  a  new  wherever  it  appeared  to  be  extinguished.  The 
French  shot  several  of  these  wretches.  But  their  punishment 
bein"  thus  too  prompt  and  summary,  produced  little  effect. 
During  this  time  the  army  bivouacked  in  the  middle  of  the  fields, 
under  grottos,  Chinese  pavilions,  and  green  houses. 

"  This  picturesque  camp,"  observes  our  author,  "  was  rendered 
still  more  extraordinary  by  the  new  costume  adopted  by  the  sol- 
diers, most  of  whom,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  had  put  on  the  same  clothing  which  used  to  be 
seen  at  .Moscow.  Thus  tfe  saw,"  continues  Mr.  Labaume, 
*'  walkirv  in  our  camp,  soldiers  dressed  a  la  Tartare,  a  In  Co- 
saque, hla  Chinoise ;  one  wore  the  Polish  cap,  another  the  high 
bonnet  of  the  Persians,  the  Baskirs,  or  the  Kahnouks.  In  short 
our  army  presented  the  image  of  a  carnival." 

In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  still  went  on  marauding,  and 
in  digging  amongst  the  ruins  thej  discovered  entire  magazines, 
whence  they  drew  a  profusion  of  articles  of  every  description. 
Though  encamped  in  the  fields  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  they  ate  off  China  plates,  drank  out  of  silver  vases, 
and  posscsst  a  almost  every  elegant  and  expensive  article  which 
luxury  could  invent.  Btit  this  vain  shew  of  artificial  and  use- 
less wealth,  was  soon  succeeded  by  real  want.  Brandy  and  sugar, 
coffee  and  wine  were  very  plentiful  in  the  camp,  but  the  soldiers 
had  no  bread,  and  the  horses  no  forage. 

Napoleon  stopped  at  Moscow  live  weeks,   and  during  this 
time  he  lost  all  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  and  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  weather  and  to  the  enemy   to   annihilate  his  army.     He 
did  so   against  the  advice  of  his  generals,  and   particularly  of 
Ney  and   Murat,  who,  together  with  many  of  the  rest  did  not 
forgive  him  for  the  scorn  with  which  he  received  their  councils. 
It  is  notorious,  that  seeing  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and  the  deso- 
lated state  of  the  country,  immediately  alter  the  conflagration  all 
the  French  generals  endeavoured   to  persuade  Napoleon   to    re- 
treat ;  and  had  he  adopted  so  wise  a  plan  he  would  have  been 
able  to  reach  Poland,  or  at  least  Smolensko,  long  before  the  win- 
ter or  the  Russians  had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  make  any 
impression  on  his  army.     Instead   of  that  he  lost  all  the  time 
which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in  marching,  and  thus  he  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  the  Russians  to  excite  a  general  insur- 
rection  against  him,  and  to  post  their  armies   on   the  different 
roads  by  which  he  was  to  pass,  at  a  time  when  famine  and  cold 
had  already  thinned  his  ranks. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  general  opinion,  which 
ascribes  to  the  Russians  the  credit  of  having  effected  his  total 
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ruin  by  the  burning  of  Moscow,  may  be  liable  to  some  objec- 
tion. If  the  annihilation  of  the  French  army  proceeded  from  the 
effect  of  the  time  which  the  Russians  had  to  reorganize  new 
troops,  and  of  the  winter,  which  overtook  Napoleon  in  his  re- 
treat, it  is  clear  that  the  burning  of  Moscow  was  the  very  mea- 
sure which  would  have  saved  him,  by  compelling  the  French  to 
evacuate  the  town  and  retreat  to  Smolensko  sooner  than  the  Rus- 
sians could  have  collected  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  them^ 
and  even  sooner  thau  the  winter  could  have  overtaken  them  on 
the  road.  And  indeed  had  Bonaparte  listened  to  the  advice  of 
his  generals  he  would  have  had  nearly  two  months  of  fine  wea- 
ther, during  which  time  he  would  have  retreated  unmolested, 
since  the  Russians  could  not  have  had  time  to  collect  the  forces, 
with  which  they  overpowered  his  army. 

To  justify  the  Russians  it  has  been  asserted  that  their  govern- 
ment had  reason  to  fear,  from  the  character  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  population  of  Moscow,  instead  of  revolting  against  the 
French,  might  have  become  instrumental  to  their  projects,  and 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  led  asvay  by  an  example  so  dan- 
gerous, and  seduced  by  brilliant  promises,  might  have  abandoned 
the  interests  of  their  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ex- 
traordinary success  which  crowned  this  bold  and  gigantic  mea- 
sure, is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sians, but  to  the  obstinacy  of  Bonaparte,  who,  led  away  by 
fallacious  representations,  hoped  to  intimidate  the  Czar  into  a 
peace. 

However  it  must  be  owned  that  this  hope  of  Bonaparte  Mas 
not  without  some  foundation,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  already  listened  to  the  terms  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  ;  and  that  the  Archduke  Constantine  was  actually 
on  his  road  to  Moscow  to  treat  with  Napoleon.  This  he  knew, 
and  for  this  reason  he  rejected  the  advice  of  his  generals,  and 
remained  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Constantine.  But  the  Rus- 
sian nobles,  who  did  not  wish  to  submit  to  Bonaparte,  because 
they  had  been  ruined  by  his  continental  system,  stopped  the  Arch- 
duke and  obliged  him  to  return  back.  Napoleon  at  last  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  transaction  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
medy the  loss  of  time  he  had  lavished  away,  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  activity  he  could  not  begin  his  retreat  before  the 
18th  of  October. 

"  Those  who  did  not  witness  the  departure  of  the  French 
army  from  Moscow,  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  Greek 
and  Roman  armies  were,  when  they  abandoned  the  ruins  of  Troy 
or  of  Carthage.  But  they  who  observed  the  appearance  of  our 
army  at  this  moment  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  those  interest- 
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in"  scenes  which  are  so  admirably  described  in  the  Writings  of* 
Virgil  and  Livy.  The  long  files  of  carriages,  in  three  or  four 
ranks,  extended  for  several  leagues,  loaded  with  the  immense  booty 
which  the  soldiers  had  snatched  frorA  the  flames  ;  and  the  Mosco- 
vhe  peasants,  who  were  now  become  our  servants,  resembled  the 
slaves  which  the  ancients  dragged  in  their  train.  Others  carrying 
with  them  their  wives  and  children,  or  the  wretched  prostitutes 
of  Moscow,  represented  the  warriors  amongst  whom  the  captive-? 
Had  been  divided.  Afterwards  came  numerous  waggons  filled  with 
trophies,  among  which  were  Turkish  or  Persian  standards  torn 
from  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  palaces  of  the  Czars,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  celebrated  cross  of  Saint  I  wan  gloriously  closed  the  rear  of  an 
army  which,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  its  chief,  would  have  been 
enabled  to  boast  that  it  had  extended  its  conquests  to  the  very 
limits  of  Europe,  and  astonished  the  people  of  Asia  with  the 
sound  of  the  same  camion  with  which  the  pillars  of  Hercules  had 
re-echoed."     P.  244. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  Russians,  Napoleon  made  his  first 
movements  towards  the  great  road  to  Kaluga.  In  this  way  he 
stole  four  days  march  upon  the  Russians,  but  at  Mulo-Jurosla- 
vitz  he  was  overtaken  by  their  column-,  who  by  the  new  road 
of  Kaluga  were  advancing  to  force  the  position  which  the  French 
occupied.  The  Viceroy,  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  corps,  en- 
sured the  success  of  the  day,  but  the  victory  was  dcarfy  pur- 
chased. 

"  The  town  in  which  we  had  fought  no  longer  remained.  We 
could  not  even  distinguish  the  lines  of  the  streets,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  dead  bodies  with  which  they  were  heaped.  On  every 
side  we  saw  a  multitude  of  scattered  limbs  and  human  heads, 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  artillery.  The  houses  formed  a  pile 
of  ruins,  and  under  their  burning  ashes,  appeared  many  skeletons 
half  consumed.  Many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had,  on  emitting 
the  fit  Id  of  battle,  taken  refuge  in  these  houses.  The  small  num- 
ber of  them  who  had  escaped  the  flames,  now  presented  them- 
selves before  us,  with  their  faces  blackened,  and  their  clothes  and  hair 
dreadfully  burnt.  In  a  piteous  tone,  they  besought  us  to  afford 
them 'some  relief,  or  kindly  to  terminate  their  sufferings  by  death. 
The  most  ferocious  were  affected  at  this  sad  spectacle,  and,  turn- 
ing hastily  away,  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  A  scene 
so  distressing  made  every  one  shudder  at  the  evils  to  which  des  • 
potism  exposes  humanity,  and  we  almost  fancied  that  those  barba- 
rous times  were  returned,  when  we  could  only  appease  the  gods  by 
©ffering  human  victims  on  their  sanguinary  altars. 

"  Towards  the  afternoon,  Napoleon,  having  arrived  with  a  nu- 
merous suite,  coolly  surveyed  the  field  of  battle,  and  heard  with- 
out emotion  the  heart-rending  cries  of'  the  unhappy  wounded  who 
eagerly  demanded  assistance.     Although  accustomed  for  twenty 
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years  to  the  calamities  of  war,  he  could  not,  when  he  entered 
the  town,  repress  his  astonishment  at  the  desperation  with  which 
both  parties  had  fought.  Had  he  intended  to  continue  his  march 
on  Tula  and  Kaluga,  the  experience  of  this  battle  would  have  de-'. 
terred  him.  Even  his  insensibility  was,  on  this  occasion,  forced 
to  render  justice  to  those  to  whom  it  was  due  *.  He  <?ave  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  it  by  praising  the  valour  of  the  fourth  corps, 
and  saying  to  the  Viceroy,  «  The  honour  of  this  glorious  day  be» 
longs  entirely  to  you  f .'  "     P.  258. 

The  victory  of  Malo-Jaroslavitz  discovered  to  the  French 
two  melancholy  truths.     First,  that   the   Russians  had  been  re- 
inforced  by  numerous  battalions,  and  that  they  all  fought  with ' 
an  obstinacy  winch  made  the  Fiench   despair  of  gaining  many 
such  victories ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  having  been  out- 
flanked by  Prince  Kutusoff,  they  were  reduced  to  the  miserable 
necessity  of  retreating  by  the  great  road  of  Smolensko,  through 
the  desert  which  they  had  made.     In  order  to  prevent  the  Rus- 
sians from  pressing  hard  upon  him,  Napoleon  constantly  burnt 
and  destroyed  every  thing  which   he  found  on  his  route.     But 
this  necessary  measure  was  so  closely  put  into  execution  by  the 
soldiers  that  the  following  corps  were  deprived  of  all  power  to 
shelter  themselves  from   the  inclemency  of  the  night.     This, 
together  with  the  necessity  of  contending  with  an  exasperated 
enemy,  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  hardships  and  fa- 
tigues to  which  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  army  was  conti- 
nnally  exposed.     Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  cossacks,  obliged 
to  keep  within  the  beaten  road  which  the  passage  of  the  army 
had   rendered   impracticable,  without  tents,  without  food,  and 
sometimes  even  without  fire,  they  fed  their  horses  on  the  thatch, 
which  they  could  occasionally  tear  down  from  the  roofs  of  the 
huts,  and  themselves  with  the  carcasses  of  those  animals  which 
faligue,  cold,  and  want  of  food  caused  to  fall  by  hundreds. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  misery,  which  would  have  annihi- 
lated any  army,  the  French  still  faced  the  enemy  with  their  ac- 
customed resolution,  and  endured  their  misfortunes  with  an  un- 
daunted and  almost  ferocious  resignation.  Trusting  that  they 
were  able  to  reach  Smolensko,  where  they  hoped  to  rejoin  the 
divisions  they  left  on  the  Nieper  and  the  Dwina,  looking  on  the 
beautiful   country  of  Lithuania  as   their  winter  quarters,    and 


*  "  The  twenty-seventh  Bulletin." 

+  "  Being  lately  at  Mantua,  I  was  told  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  combat  of  Malo-Jaroslavitz,  that 
Prince  Eugene,  with  only  20,000  men,  had  sustained  the  shock  of 
pine  Russian  divisions,  of  10,000  men  each." 
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were  assured  that  the  nnmerous  battalions  of  the  enemy  were 
not  able  to  arrest  their  progress,  or  m.ike  any  impression  on 
them.  In  the  mean  time  their  army  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished., while  the  useless  multitude,  styled  followers  of  the  camp, 
had  increased  in  proportion,  in  as  much  a3  many  of  their  sol- 
diers, either  through  disease  or  want  of  courage,  had  quitted 
their  ranks,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.  This  description  of 
persons  was  ufrhappily  very  numerous,  principally  among  the 
cavalry,  which  was  almost  entirely  dismounted.  Tniey  were  in 
truth,  become  more  than  useless  to  the  army.  In  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  it  then  found  itself  they  constituted  its 
greatest  danger.  They  not  only  impeded  all  its  manoeuvres, 
but  they  spread  alarm  and  disorder  oil  all  sides,  by  flying  with 
precipitation  before  an  enemy  with  which  their  cowardice 
■would  not  permit  them  to  fight.  The  eossacka  likewise  seeing 
this  feeble  ;  .id  unarmed  multitude  flying  b<  fore  them,  acquired 
fresh  courage,  and  attacked  the  French  with  redoubled  ardour, 
believing  that  these  columns  of  fugitives  were  the  only  troops 
with  which  they  had  to  contend. 

"  (November  6th).  We  marched  towards  Smolcnsko  with  an 
ardour  which  redoubled  our  strength  ;  and  approaching  Dorogho- 
bbuT,  distant  from  that  city  only  about  twenty  leagues,  they  thought 
that  in  three  days  we  should  reach  the  end  of  all  our  misfortunes, 
filled  us  with  the  most  intoxicating  joy;  when  suddenly  the  atmos- 
phere, which  had  hitherto  been  so  brilliant,  was  clouded  by  cold 
and  dense  vapours.  The  sun,  enveloped  by  the  thickest  mists, 
disappeared  from  our  sight,  and  th(  snow  falling  in  large  flakes, 
id  an  instant  obscured  the  day,  and  confounded  the  earth  with  the 
fcKy.  The  wind,  furiously  blowings  howled  dreadfully  through 
the  forests,  and  d\  no  u   the  his  already  bent  down  with  the 

ice;  v  bile  the  country  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  pre- 
sented unbroken  one  white  and  savage  appearance. 

"  The  soldiers,  vainlj  struggling  with  the  snow  and  the  wind, 
that  rushed  upon  them  with  tempestuous  violence,  could  no  longer 
distinguish  the  road;  and  tailing  into  the  ditches  which  bordered 
it,  there  round  a  grave.  Others  pressed  on  towards  the  end  of 
their  jourhfe  .  redly  able  to  drag  themselves  along.  They  were 
badly    ri  [y  clothed,  with    nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to 

div.k,  shivering  with  the  cold,  and  groaning  with  pain.  Becom- 
ing dblfi$h  through  despair,  they  afforded  neither  succour,  nor  even 
oae_glan.ee  of  pity  to  those  who,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  dis- 
ease, e  pired  around  them.  On  that  dreadful  day,  how  many  un- 
forjtunate  beings,  perishing  by  cold  and  famine,  struggled  hard 
with  the  agonies  of  dedth !  We  heard  some  of  them  faintly  bid- 
ding their  last  adieu  to  their  friends  and  comrades.  Others,  as 
they  drew  their  fast  breath,  pronounced  the  name  of  their  mothers, 
their  wives,  their  native  country,  which  they  were  never  more  to 
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see.  The  rigour  of  the  frost  soori  seized  on  their  benumbed  limbs, 
and  penetrated  through  their  whole  frame.  Stretched  on  the  road, 
we  could  distinguish  only  the  heaps  of  snow  that  covered  thtm, 
and  which,  at  almost  every  step,  formed  little  undulations,  like  so 
many  graves.  At  the  same  time  vast  flights  of  ravens,  abandon- 
ing the  plain  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  croaked 
mournfully  as  they  passed  over  our  heads ;  and  troops  of  dogs, 
which  had  followed  us  from  Moscow,  and  lived  solely  on  our 
mangled  remains,  howled  around  us,  as  if  they  would  hasten  the 
period  when  we  were  to  become  their  prey. 

"  From  that  day  the  army  lost  its  c.nirage  and  its  military  atti- 
tude. The  soldier  no  longer  obeyed  his  officer.  The  officer  se- 
parated himself  from  his  general.  The  disbanded  regiments  marched 
in  disorder.  Searching  for  food,  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
plain,  burning  and  pillaging  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  No  sooner 
had  the  soldiers  separated  from  the  ranks,  than  they  were  assailed 
by  a  population  eager  to  avenge  the  horrors  of  which  it  had  been 
the  victim.  The  cossacks  came  to  the  succour  of  the  peasants, 
and  drove  back  to  the  great  road,  already  rilled  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  those  of  the  followers  who  had  escaped  from  the 
carnage  made  among  them. 

"  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  army,  when  we  arrived  at  Do- 
roghoboiu.  This  little  town  would  have  given  new  life  to  our  un- 
fortunate troops,  if  Napoleon  had  not  been  so  far  blinded  by  rage^ 
as  to  forget  that  his  soldiers  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  de- 
vastation which  he  caused  to  be  made.  Doroghobou'i*  had  been 
burnt,  its  magazines  pillaged,  and  the  brandy  with  which  they 
were  filled  had  been  poured  into  the  streets,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  was  perishing  for  want  of  it.  The  few  houses  which  re- 
mained were  occupied  exclusively'  by  a  small  number  of  generals 
and  staff- officers.  The  few  soldiers  who  yet  dared  to  face  the 
enemy,  had  little  shelter  from  the  rigours  of  the  season,  while  the 
others,  who  had  wandered  from  their  proper  corps,  were  repulsed 
on  every  side,  and  found  no  asylum  in  any  part  of  the  camp. 
How  deplorable  was  then  the  situation  of  these  poor  wretches  I 
Tormented  by  hunger,  we  saw  them  run  after  every  horse  the 
moment  it  fell.  They  devoured  it  raw,  like  dogs,  and  fought 
among  themselves  for  the  mangled  limbs.  Worn  out  by  want  of 
sleep  and  long  marches,  they  saw  nothing  around  them  but  the 
snow ;  not  one  spot  appeared  on  which  they  could  sit  or  lie.  Pe- 
netrated with  the  cold,  they  wandered  on  every  side  to  find  wood, 
but  the  snow  had  caused  it  entirely  to  disappear.  If  perchance 
they  found  a  little,  they  knew  not  where  to  light  it.  Did  they  dis- 
cover a  spot  less  exposed  than  others,  it  afforded  them  but  a  mo- 
mentary shelter,  for  scarcely  had  their  fire  kindled,  when  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  and  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  suddenly 
extinguished  it,  and  deprived  them  of  the  only  consolation  which 
remained  in  their  extreme  distress.  In  one  place  we  saw  a  multi- 
tude of  them  huddled  together  like  beasts  at  the  root  of  a  beech, 

or 
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or  pine,  or  under  a  waggon.  Others  were  employed  in  tearing 
huge  branches  from  the  trees,  or  pulling  down  by  main  force,  and 
burning  the  houses  at  which  the  officers  lodged.  Although  they 
were  exhausted  by  fatigue,  they  stood  erect.  They  wandered  like 
spectres  through  the  livelong  night,  or  stood  immoveable  around 
some  enormous  fire."     P.  29'J. 

During  thr*  and  the  following  Hay  Napoleon  lost  the  third 
part  of  his  army,  and  it  was  during  that  cruel  night  that  the 
soldiers,  no  longer  under  control,  began  to  pillage  the  baggage. 
Nothing,  however,  seems  to  have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  troops 
more  than  the  disappointment  they  met  with  in  reaching  Smo- 
lensko.  During  the  whole  of  their  terrible  retreat  they  had  looked. 
itpon  this  town  as  the  end  of  their  sufferings.  The  reader 
therefore  may  imagine  their  despair  when  they  heard  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  slop,  and  that  the  provisions  were  all  con- 
sumed. 

"  A  thunder-bolt  falling  at  our  feet  could  have  confounded 
us  less  than  did  this  news.  We  could  not  believe  the  fact ;  but 
our  eyes  soon  gave  us  a  sad  confirmation  of  this  truth,  when  we 
saw  the  garrison  eagerly  rushing  out,  and  immediately  devouring 
the  horses,  which  every  moment  dropped,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  hunger."     P.  311." 

The  motive  which  induced  Napoleon  to  change  his  plan, 
was  the  news  which  he  received  that  Wittgenstein  had  forced 
the  Dwina,  that  Witepsk  had  been  taken  with  its  garrison,  and 
that  the  army  of  Moldavia,  united  to  that  of  Volhynia,  having 
driven  before  it  the  corps  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  was  taking 
a  position  on  the  Beresina,  with  the  design  of  joining  Wittgen- 
stein, and  effectually  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  army. 

"  Marching  from  Smolensko,  a  spectacle  the  most  horrible  was 
presented  to  our  view.  We  saw  under  the  ramparts  an  immense 
quantity  of  artillery,  once  the  trophies  of  our  victories,  but  what 
we  were  now  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  enemy.  Prom  that  point 
till  we  arrived  at  the  wretched  ruined  hamlet  of  Loubna,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  leagues,  the  road  was  entirely  covered  with 
cannon  and  ammunition-waggons,  which  they  had  scarcely  time 
to,  spike,  or  to  blow  up.  Whole  teams  of  cattle,  sinking  under 
their  labours,  fell  together.  The  carcasses  of  the  horses  covered; 
and  blocked  up  the  way.  More  than  30,000  of  them  perished  in  a 
few  days*.  All  the  defiles  which  the  carriages  could  not  pass, 
were  filled  with  muskets,  helmets,  and  breast-plates.  Trunks  broken 
open,  and  portmanteaus  torn  to  pieces,  and  garments  of  every 
kind,  were  scattered  over  the  valley.     At  every  distance,  we  met 

•  29th  Bulletin. 
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with  trees  at  the  foot  of  which  the  soldiers  had  attempted  to  light 
a  fire,  but  the  poor  wretches  had  perished  ere  they  could  accom- 
plish their  object.  We  saw  them  stretched  around  the  green 
branches  which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  kindle;  and  so 
numerous  were  the  bodies,  that  they  would  have  obstructed  the 
road  had  not  the  soldiers  been  often  employed  in  throwing  then? 
into  the  ditches  and  ruts. 

"  Thes^e  horrors,  far  from  exciting  our  sensibility,  only  har- 
dened our  hearts.  Our  cruelty,  which  could  no  more  be  exercised 
on  the  enemy,  was  extended  to  our  companions.  The  best  frienda 
no  longer  recognised  each  other.  Whoever  discovered  the  least 
sickness,  if  he  had  not  good  horses  and  faithful  servants,  was  sure 
never  to  see  his  country  again.  Every  one  preferred  to  save  the 
plunder  of  Moscow,  rather  than  the  life  of  his  comrade.  On  all 
sides  we  heard  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  lamentable  cries 
of  those  whom  we  had  abandoned.  But  all  were  deaf  to  their  sup- 
plications, or,  if  any  one  approached  those  who  were  on  the  point 
of  expiring,  it  was  to  plunder,  not  to  assist  them  ;  it  was  to  search 
whether  they  had  any  remains  of  food,  and  not  to  afford  them 
relief. 

"  Being  arrived  at  Loubna,  we  were  able  to  save  only  two  mi- 
serable barns  from  destruction,  one  for  the  Viceroy,  and  the  other 
for  his  staff.  We  had  scarcely  established  purselves  there,  when 
we  heard  a  loud  cannonade  in  our  front.  As  the  noise  appeared 
to  come  from  our  right,  some  thought  that  it  was  an  engagement 
with  the  ninth  corps,  which,  not  having  been  able  to  relieve 
Witepsk,  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force  ;  but  they 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  countiy,  believed  that  it  was 
the  Emperor  and  his  guard,  who  had  been  attacked  before  his  ar- 
rival at  Krasnoe,  by  Milloradowitch  and  Count  Orloff  Denisoff*, 
who  coming  from  Elnia,  had  cutoff  the  retreat  of  our  army,  dur- 
ing our  stay  at  Smolensk  o. 

"  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  picture  more  deplorable  than  the 
bivouack  of  the  staff.  Twenty-one  officers  confounded  with  as 
many  servants,  had  crept  together  round  a  little  tire,  under  an  ex- 
ecrable cart-house  scarcely  covered.  Behind  them  were  the  horses 
ranged  in  a  circle,  that  they  might  be  some  defence  against  the 
wind,  which  blew  with  great  violence.  The  smoke  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  figures  of  those  who  were  close  ta 
the  hie,  and  who  were  employed  in  blowing  the  coals  on  which 
they  cooked  their  food.  The  rest,  wrapped  in  their  pelisses  or 
their  cloaks,  lay  one  upon  another,  as  some  protection  from  the 
cold  ;  nor  did  they  stir,  except  to  abuse  those  who  trod  upon  them 
as  they  passed,  or  to  rail  at  the  horses,  which  furiously  plunged 
whenever  a  spark  fell  upon  them."     P.  338. 


*  '«  These  generals  commanded  the  advanced-guard  of  the  army 
of  Kutusoff." 

From 
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From  this  moment  the  whole  French  army  marched  fast  ts» 
destruction,  As  the  horses  could  no  longer  draw,  they  were 
obliged  to  abaudon  their  cannon  at  the  foot  of  the  slightest  hill, 
and  the  only  duty  which  then  remained  to  the  artillery-men  was 
to  scatter  the  powder  of  the  cartridges,  and  to  spike  the  pieces, 
lest  the  Russians  should  turn  them  against  their  enemy ;  and 
Kutusoff  having  crossed  the  line  of  their  march,  both  Napoleon 
and  the  Viceroy  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through- the  Rus- 
sian battalions,  and  when  they  both  joined  their  corps  they 
had  no  more  than  thirty  thousand  men,  including  the  imperial 
guard,  of  whom  eight  thousand  combatants  only  survived.  In 
the  mean  time  the  army  of  Volhvnia,  joined  to  that  of  Molda- 
via had  seized  on  the  bridge  of  Borisov,  to  cut  the  French 
off  from  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  while  Wittgenstein  was 
also  advancing  to  form  a  junction  with  Admiral  Tschikacoff,  and 
Prince  Kutusoff.  This  movement  rendered  the  position  of 
Kapoleon  truly  desperate,  but  he  having  found  the  means  of 
beini^  joined  bv  the  corps  of  reserve,  attacked  the  Russians  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  after  having 
J'dSt  two  thousand  men,  six  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  baggage. 

Arrived  at  the  Here ..ina,  on  the  very  spot  where  Charles  XII. 
had  crossed  that  river  on  his  -march  to  Moscow,  the  French 
found  that  the  Russians  in  their  flight,  having  destroyed  the 
great  bridge  of  Borisov,  i  d  lined  all  the  right  bank  with  nume- 
rous battalious,  and  deft,  le  1  the  principal  points  whence  the 
French  could  pes.  ib!  attempt  to  pa^s.  In  this  critical  situation, 
Napoleon,  always  ready  in  resources,  obtained  possession  of  a 
commanding  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Russians,  and 
notwithstanding  their  utr.ost  opposition,  he  constructed  two 
bridges,  and  the  corns  under  the  D  tke  of  Reggio  put  them 
to  flight. 

"  What  a  frightful  picture  did  this  multitude  of  men  present, 
overwhelmed  with  misfortune?  of  every  kind,  and  hemmed  in  by  a 
morass;  that  very  multitude  which,  two  months  before,  had  ex- 
ultingjy  spread  itself  over  half  the  surface  of  a  vast  empire!  Our 
soldiers,  pale,  emaciated,  dying  with  hunger  and  cold,  having  no- 
thing to  defend  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season  but  tat- 
tered pelisses,  and  sheep- skins  half  burn%  and  uttering  the  most 
mournful  lamentations,  crowded  the  bulks  of  this  unfortunate 
river.  Germans,  Polanders,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Croats,  Portu- 
guese, and  French,  were  all  mingled  together,  disputing  and  quar- 
relling with  each  other  in  their  different  languages: — finally,  the 
officers  and  even  the  generals,  wrapped  in  pelisses  covered  with 
dirt  and  filth,  mingling  with  the  soldiers,  and  abusing  those  who 
pressed  upon  them,  or  braved  their  authority,  formed  a  scene  of 

strange 
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#trange  confusion  :  of  which  no  painter  could  trace  the  faintest  re- 
semblance. 

"  They,  whom  fatigue,  or  ignorance  of  the  impending  danger 
rendered  less  eager  to  cross  the  river,  were  endeavouring  to  kindle 
a  fire,  and  repose  their  wearied  limbs.  We  had  too  frequently  oc- 
casion to  observe  in  these  encampments  to  what  a  degree  of  bru- 
tality, excess  of  misery  would  debase  human  nature.  In  one  place 
we  saw  several  of  the  soldiers  fighting;  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  If 
a  stranger,  pierced  with  the  cold,  endeavoured  to  approach  a  fire, 
those  to  whom  it  belonged  inhumanly  drove  him  away;  or  if  tor? 
menteel  with  raging  thirst,  any  one  asked  for  a  single  drop  of 
water  from  another  who  carried  a  full  supply,  the  refusal  was  ac- 
companied by  the  vilest  abuse.  We  often  heard  those  who  had 
once  beon  friends,  and  whose  education  had  beta  liberal,  bitterly 
disputing  with  each  other  for  a  little  straw,  or  a  piece  of  horse- 
flesh, which  they  were  attempting  to  divide.  This  campaign  wis 
therefore  the  mere  terrible,  as  it  brutalized  the  character,  and 
Stained  us  with  vices  to  which  we  had  before  been  strangers, 
Ever,  those  who  once  were  honest,  humane,  and  generous,  became 
selfish,  avaricious,   dishonest,  and  cruel."     P.  373. 

"  Although  there  were  two  bridges,  one  for  the  carriages,  and 
the  other  for  the  foot-soldiers,  yet  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  the 
approaches  so  dangerous,  that  the  way  was  completely  obstructed 
near  the  Beresina,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  mote. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bridge  for  the  carriages 
and  the  cavalry  broke  down ;  the  baggage  and  the  artillery  then 
advanced  towards  the  other  bridge,  and  attempted  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. Now  began  a  frightful  contention  between  the  foot-soldiers 
and  the  horsemen.  Many  perished  by  the  hands  of  their  comrades, 
a  great  number  were  suffocated  at  the  head  of  the  bridge;  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  so  choked  every  avenue,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  climb  over  mountains  of  carcasses  to  arrive  at  the 
river,  Some,  who  were  buried  in  these  horrible  heaps,  still 
breathed,  and  struggling  with  the  agonies  of  death,  caught  hold 
of  those  who  mounted  over  them ;  but  these  inhumanly  kicked 
them  with  violence,  to  disengage  themselves,  and  remorselessly 
trod  them  under  foot.  During  this  contention,  the  multitude  whieh 
followed,  like  a  furious  wave,  swept  away,  while  it  encreased  the 
number  of  victims."     P.  377. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  valour  of 
our  soldiers,  and  the  exertions  of  their  commanders,  briskly  pressed 
the  ninth  corps  which  formed  the  rear-guard.  We  already  heard 
the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  the  sound  dismayed  every  heart.  In- 
sensibly it  approached,  and  we  soon  saw  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery on  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  we  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  engagement  would  soon  extend  to  that  spot  which 
was  covered  with  thousands  of  unarmed  men,  sick  and  wounded, 
and  with  all  our  vromen  and  children."     P.  381. 

"  At 
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"  At  length  the  Russians,  continually  reinforced  by  fresh  troops* 
advanced  in  a  mass,  and  drove  before  them  the  Polonese  corps  of 
General  Girard,  winch  till  then  had  held  them  in  check.     At  the 
sight  of  the  enemy,  those  who  had  not  already  passed  mingled  with 
the  Polanders,  and  rushed  precipitately  towards  the  bridge.     The- 
artillery,  the  baggage  -waggons,  the  cavalry,  and  the  foot-soldiers, 
all   pressed  on,    contending   which  should  pass   the   first.       The 
strongest  threw  into  the  river  those  whe  were  weaker,   and   unfor- 
tunately hindered   their  passage,    or  unfeelingly  trampled  under 
foot  all  the  sick  whom  they  found  in  their  way.     Many  hundreds 
were   crushed  to  death   by  the  wheels  of  the  cannon.     Others, 
hoping  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  were  frozen  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  or  perished  by  placing  themselves  on  pieces   of  ice, 
which  sunk  to  the  bottom.     Thousands  and  thousands  of  victims, 
driven  to  despair,  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  Beresina, 
and  were  lost  in  the  waves.     Another  was  seen  hemmed  in  by  the 
ice  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     Being  able  neither  to  proceed  nor 
to  retreat,  she   held  her  infant  above  the  water,  into  which  she 
was  gradually  sinking,  and  uttered   the  most  piercing  cries   for 
assistance. 

"  The  division  of  Girard  forcibly  made  its  tray  through  all  the 
obstacles  that  retarded  its  march  ;  and,  climbing  over  the  moun- 
tain of  dead  bodies  which  obstructed  the  way,  gained  the  other 
side.  Thither  the  Russians  would  soon  have  followed  them,  if  they 
had  not  hastened  to  burn  the  bridge."     P.  384'. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  tins  affair  was  terrible.  More  than 
twenty  thousand  sick  and  wounded  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Russians.  Two  hunched  pieces  of  cannon  were  abandoned. 
All  the  baggage  of  the  two  corps  which  had  joined  them.,  was 
equally  the  puv  of  the  conquerors. 

From  the  Beresina  to  Poland  we  find  but  a  repetition  of  the 
same   scenes.      Pressed   on    all   sides  by   the  enemy,  victims  of 
hunger  and  cold,  the  French  were  obliged   to  leave  behind  the 
■whole  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  and  at  last  divide  amongst 
the  soldiers  the  military  chest,  which  contained  about  five  mil- 
lions of  crowns.     On  the  morning  of  the   13th  of  December 
"  out  of  four   hundred  thousand  warriors,  who  had  crossed  the 
Niemen  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  scarcely  twenty  thousand 
men  repassed  it."     They  were  the  victims  not  of  the  arms  of 
the  enemy,  u  but  of  the  fatal   imprudence  of  their  chief,  who 
who,    not   .satisfied   with    having    subjugated    the    best    half  of 
Europe,  wished  to  contend  with  the  elements  for  the  possession 
of  a  country  which  consisted  only  of  deserts."     Arrived  at  the 
opposite  bank,  like  ghosts   returned  from   the  infernal  regions, 
they  looked  fearfully  behind,  and  with  horror  beheld  the  savage 
countries   where,  always  victorious,   they  had  suffered  so  muck, 
Of  the  fourth  corps,  which  was  composed  of  forty-eight  thou- 
sand 
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sand  men,    the    Viceroy    could    only    collect    eight   hundred 
wounded. 

Such  is  the  result  of  this  most  memorable  campaign,  and 
mdeed  he  must  possess  a  heart  of  iron,  who  does  not  sympa- 
thise with  the  sufferings  of  so  many  hundred  thousand  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  however  he  may  curse  the  infatuation  of  Na- 
poleon, and  detest  the  unfeeling  ambition  that  led  him  into 
Russia.  Of  his  conduct  as  a  general  we  shall  say  nothing,  lest 
our  detestation  should  prejudice  our  better  judgment,  and  with- 
hold the  credit  due  to  the  boldness  and  skill  with  which  the  first 
part  of  this  almost  romantic  enterprise  was  conducted.  Of  his 
conduct  as  a  man  we  can  only  say,  that  if  no  other  record  of  his 
calm  and  obstinate  cruelty  even  towards  his  own  old  and  faith- 
ful troops  had  existed,  this  very  expedition  would  consign  his 
name  to  every  future  age,  as  a  monster  of  the  most  selfish  and 
cold-hearted  ambition,  which  ever  debased  the  heart  of  man. 


.Art.  VtT.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Lan- 
caster, at  the  primary  Visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
By  T.  D.  Whitaker,  LL.D.  $>c.  4to.  pp.  24.   Murray.   18 15: 

IVlUCH  notice  has  been  already  attracted  by  this  Sermon 
among  those  whose  religious  sentiments  are  of  a  different  cast 
from  those  of  the  learned  preacher.  The  ability  with  which  the 
peculiar  and  leading  features  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  are  at- 
tacked has  demanded  their  attention,  while  the  calm  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  which  the  controversy  is  conducted,  has  extorted 
their  respect.  Dr.  Whitaker  very  justly  condemns  the  violence 
and  absurdity  with  which  Calvinism  is  too  often  assailed,  and  re- 
commends a  more  reserved  and  cautious  spirit  in  attacking  a  sys- 
tem, with  which  Arminianism  holds  so  much  in  common.  "  Sirs, 
ye  are  brethren  ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another."  In  this  we 
perfectly  coincide  with  the  learned  preacher  ;  and,  although  we 
are  no  Calvinists,  we  can  treat  both  the  doctrine,  and  its  pro- 
fessors per  se,  with  the  most  unfeigned  respect  as  brothers  in 
Christ.  But  it  is  not  to  Calvinism  in  its  speculative  doctrines 
that  we  have  so  strong  an  objection,  as  to  Calvinism  in  its  prac- 
tical dispositions  ;  in  the  habits,  the  views,  and  the  designs  of  its 
partizans.  When  those  who  openly  profess,  or  are  secretly  in- 
clined to  its  doctrines,  arrogate  to  themselves  and  to  their  party, 
the  exclusive  privilege  and  power  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
of  conducting  the  church  into  the  paths  of  salvation,  then  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  those,  upon  whom  so  unprovoked  an  assault  is 
made,  to  sift  the  arguments,  to  «xamine  the  pretences,  and  t» 

withstand 
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withstand  the  claims  of  their  adversaries  in  a  manner  which  may. 
at  first  appear  to  transgress  the  laws  of  abstract  controversy  :  de 
vita  et  sanguine  certant,  they  contend  for  their  character,  nay, 
even  for  their  existence  as  a  Christian  ministry.  But,  even  in 
this  extremity,  the  animation  of  honest  zeal,  in  defence  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  them,  will  never  break  forth  with  more  advantage  and 
effect,  than  when  it  is  guided  by  moderation,  and  tempered  with 
Christian  charity  and  forgiveness. 

With  learning  and  ability  fully  competent  to  gra«p  so  important 
a  subject,  Dr.  Whitaker  enters  into  a  clear  and  concise  view  of 
the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  the  Calvinist  and  Armi- 
nian.  We  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment, but  take  such  parts  only  as  appear  to  be  peculiarly  strong 
and  convincing. 

"  The  eighth  and  ninth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans* 
have  been  accounted  the  fortress  of  this  system,  yet,  whoever 
shall  diligently  and  impartially  neigh  the  whole  argument,  which 
is  intended  to  vindicate  the  divine  procedure  in  rejecting  his  an- 
cient people  the  Jews,  and  calling  the  Gentiles  to  occupy  the 
place  which  the  former  had  forfeited,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  argument  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  personal  and  final 
acceptance  or  reprobation  of  individuals.  This  is  rendered  even 
more  incontrovertible  from  the  apostle's  illustrations  than  from  his 
argument:  f*r  what  was  it  that  Ishmael  and  Esau  forfeited  but  the 
privileges  of  a  temporal  birthright,  together  with  the  advantages 
of  a  visible  church  1  But  it  will  be  asked,  whether  even  this  pro- 
cedure does  not  lay  open  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty  to  the  same 
charge  of  partiality  with  the  former,  and,  iC  this  be  admitted, 
whether  the  Arminian  will  not  by  parity  of  reason  be  compelled 
to  grant  the  other  also  J  This  is  a  fair  question,  and  shall  be  fairly 
met. 

"  That  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  unequal  distribu- 
tions of  his  ordinary  providence,  is  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  arbitrary,  that  is,  dependent  upon  his  sovereign  will  alone, 
and  governed  by  no  rules  or  reasons  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  For  who  shall  pretend  even  to  conjecture  the 
reasons  for  which  one  individual  is  born  into  the  world,  with  a 
constitution  impregnated  by  hereditary  disease,  with  the  certainty 
of  being  exposed  to  the  evils  of  poverty,  want  of  instruction,  bad 
examples  and  all  the  train  of  calamities  incident  to  a  character 
formed  in  consequence  of  such  predisposing  circumstances.  Or, 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  health,  spirits,  fine  understandings,  early 
attention,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  showered  down  on  another, 
when  the  first  lias  committed  no  evil,  and  the  second  done  no  good. 

"  But  we  will  extend  the  concession  one  step  farther. — The 
same  obscurity  hangs  over  the  divine  conduct  with  respect  to  his 
visible  church  on  earth  :  it  is  to  this  day  as  much,  for  example,  an 
act  purely  arbitrary,  that  he  favours  this  happy  country  with  the 

light 
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light  of  the  gospel,  as,  that  he  permits  much  larger  and  fairer 
portions  of  the  earth  to  lie  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. — 
And  it  is  to  dispensations  such  as  these,  which  refer  either  to  God's 
ordinary  providence,  or  to  the  irregularity  which  prevails  in  the 
distribution  of  spiritual  privileges  in  the  present  world,  that  all  the 
high  expressions  of  St.  Paul  apply,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
refer  the  final  allotment  of  mankind  by  a  mere  act  of  sovereign 
will.  But  where  then  it  will  be  repeated,  lies  the  difference,  and 
why  may  not  analogy  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  one  case  to  the 
other  ?  Most  evidently  for  this  reason  :  that  the  symptoms  of  irre- 
gularity, and  arbitrary  appointment  visible  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration at  present,  are  parts  of  a  temporary  scheme  only,  and  will 
be  completely  rectified  at  the  last  day,  by  that  final  act  of  distri- 
butive justice;  when  '  to  whom  much  hath  been  committed,  of 
him  shall  the  more  be  asked.'  On  the  contrary,  a  previous  and 
arbitrary  allotment  of  the Jinal  destinies  of  moral  agents,  is  by  the 
very  terms  incapable  of  being  rectified,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  so- 
phistry and  sublety  can  urge,  gives  up  the  author  cf  it  (  I  use  the 
expression  with  humility  and  reverence,  though  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  charge),  to  imputations  inconsistent  with  all  our 
ideas  of  a  just  and  merciful  Being."  P.  5. 

Dr.  Whitaker  remarks  with  much  acuteness  upon  the  per- 
plexity which  often  arises  from  the  confused  ideas  attached  to  the 
very  terms  of  the  dispute  de  libero,  and  de  serve  arbitrio.  One 
argument,  however,  from  practical  views  of  our  common  nature 
is  worth  a  thousand  from  the  subtilties  and  sophistry  of  the 
schools. 

"  But  here  again  we  must  have  recourse  to  first  principles,  in 
opposition  to  sophistry. — Does  not  common  understanding,  do  not 
the  spontaneous  feelings  of  our  own  hearts  assure  us,  that  as  a 
faculty  of  chusing  and  refusing  does  exist  in  man,  so  on  the  exer- 
cise of  that  quality  depends  all  responsibility,  all  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong,  all  the  morality  of  actions  ?  For,  not  to 
urge  a  doctrine  held  by  the  best  metaphysicians  that  nothing  ana- 
logous to  corporeal  impulse  can  be  conceived  as  applicable  to 
immaterial  objects,  I  would  ask,  whether  if  it  were  possible  to 
superadd  sensation  and  consciousness  to  a  watch,  it  would  not  be 
as  properly  an  object  of  reward  for  the  regularity  of  its  movements, 
and  of  punishment  for  its  aberrations,  as  man  under  such  a  sys- 
tem ?  Precisely  oppositely  to  this  process  is  the  genuine  opera- 
tion of  grace.  Whatever  disabilities  have  been  incurred  by  the 
will  in  consequence  of  original  or  actual  transgression,  it  is  the 
first  office  of  grace  to  remove — to  restore  that  disordered  faculty 
to  its  intermitted  functions,  that  is,  to  restore  it  to  its  existence  in 
the  heart  ;and  in  consequence  of  that  freedom  which  is  necessarily 
incident  to  the  exercise  of  the  will,  to  accompany  it  through  the 
whole  of  its  progress,  and  to  prevent  it,  by  its  powerful,  yet  re- 
sistible operations,  from  falling,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  moral 


agency."     P.  9, 
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With  the  following  observations  we  were  much  pleased,  and 
could  heartily  wish  that  both  parties  would  profit  by  the  whole- 
some advice  of  the  preacher.  The  Calvfnist,'  we  would  williugly 
acknowledge,  notwithstanding  his  difference  fti  doctrine,  to 
be  a  brother,  till  by  his  practice  he  proves  himself  to  be  an 
enemy. 

u  For  notwithstanding  all  these  points  of  difference,  brethren 
they  are  even  in  doctrine.     The  gospel   of  Christ  happily  depends 
neither  on  the  one  nor  the  other;  it  stands  aloof  from  all  artificial 
systems  independent  anil  alone  ;  for  without   entering  upon  these 
controverted  points  it  is   possible  to  preach  the  great  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  his  bloo'd,  to  warn 
the  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  build  up  God's 
people  in  their  holy  faith,  without  one  word  of  election,  or  repro- 
bation, or  irresistible  grace.     And,  let  me  add   that,  if  such   for- 
bearance be  possible  it  is  also  prudent,    for,   though  we  may  our- 
selves be  able  (though  it  be  not  very  probable)   to  state  these  doc- 
trines with  all  the  clearness  of  Calvin,  or  to  confute  them  with  all 
the  calmness  and  temper  of  Limborch,  we  shall  assuredly  be  able 
to  infuse  a  very  small  portion  of  those  qualities  into  our   hearers, 
whereas  we  shall   indubitably  raise   in  our  congregations  a  spirit 
which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  exorcise,  ;t  spirit  of  strife  and  con- 
fusion,  of  unskilful   disputation  and  pharisaical  pride ;    in  the  rear 
of  which   we  may  perchance  descry  as    ascending  from  the.  lowest 
abyss  of  hell,  '  the  demon  of  assurance,'  the  fruits  of  which  upon 
earth  are  most  surely  to  be  found    in  the  records  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  in  the  cells  of  the  condemned,  and  at  our  places  of  execu- 
tion.    This  dreadful  persuasion  has  become  but  too  frequent  under 
stich  circumstances,  though  accompanied  by  total  insensibility  and 
hardness  of  heart.     Even  under  the  most  promising  appearance  of 
faith  and  repentance  in  condemned  persons  a  prudent  guide,  while 
he   encourages   hope,    will   always  repress  '  assurance.'     He  who 
knew  what  was  in  man,  and  he  alone   had  a  right  to  '  assure'  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  that  '  this  day  shalt  thou   be  with   me  in 
paradise."  '      P.  13. 

Upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  grand  question  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  the  mild  and  moderate  views  of  Dr.  Whitaker 
coincide  with  our  own. 

"  To  our  brethren  of  the  church  of  Rome,  (for  so  we  will  con- 
tinue to  style  them,  *  though  Jacob  forget  us  and  Israel  acknow- 
ledge us  not*;'  we  owe,  and  are  disposed  to  acknowledge  many- 
obligations.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  transmission  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  all  that  is  precious  or  venerable  in  antiquity, 
through  a  long  succession  of  dark  and  ignorant  ages,  for  the  foun- 
dation and  endowment  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishments,  for  the 
basis  of  our  own  admirable  liturgy,  for  these  magnificent  edifices  in 
which  with  so  much  decent  solemnity,  we  are  enabled  to  assemble 
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for  public  worship  ;  and,  above  all,  for  having  preserved  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  formularies,  and  confessions 
of  faith.  On  these  and  other  grounds  of  a  more  private  nature, 
happy  indeed  should  we  have  been  to  have  given  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  those  with  whom  we  enjoy  so  much  in  common.  We 
would  willingly  forget  the  rancor  of  controversy,  the  fury  of  re- 
ligious wars  and  the  blood  of  martyrs  itself,  but  in  prudence  we 
must  remember  the  unchangeable  spirit  of  that  religion,  and  what 
is  by  necessary  consequence  due  to  our  own  preservation,  with 
this  limitation,  however,  we  have  shown  that,  where  union  is  im- 
possible, the  offices  of  humanity  may  nevertheless  be  exercised ; 
that  the  intercourse  of  polished  society,  and  even  the  habitudes  of 
private  friendship  may  intercede  between  individuals  whose  re- 
ligious principles  place  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance  :  yet  it 
must  not  be  dissembled  that  where  one  question  is  at  issue,  we 
have  not  the  same  hold  even  on  the  virtues  of  Catholics,  as  on 
those  of  other  men,  for  where  there  exists  an  authority  to  convert 
the  violation  of  humanity  and  good  faith  itself  into  an  act  of 
positive  merit,  we  have  not  only  to  regret  the  influence  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  principle,  but  are  bound  to  act  accordingly.  The  obli- 
gation of  thus  implicitly  submitting  the  conscience,  may  indeed  be 
disclaimed,  but  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures  may  be  de- 
nounced against  the  disclaimer,  while  the  trembling  casuist  vacil- 
lating between  the  honest  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  man- 
date of  a  superior,  who  holds  in"  his  hand  the  keys  of  heaven,  has 
no  alternative  but  to  subdue  every  native  and  generous  feeling,  or 
to  renounce  a  communion  beyond  the  pale  of  which  he  is  bound  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  salvation.  Let  not  this  last  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  illiberal  and  antiquated  pretensions  which  without 
any  formal  disavowal,  are  by  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
present  age  silently  passing  towards  oblivion,  for  in  the  very  last 
instrument  which  issued  from  the  papal  chamber,  an  instrument 
which  purported  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  concession  aud  concilia- 
tion, this  most  offensive  doctrine,  by  which  all  the  churches  in  the 
World,  excepting  that  of  Rome,  are  reduced  to  a  state  more  hope- 
less than  that  of  Paganism  itself,  inasmuch  as  ignorance  is  more 
pardonable  than  apostacy,  has  been  as  broadly  and  explicitly 
avowed  as  it  could  have  been  in  a  bull  of  Hildebrand. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  church  of  England,  its  ministers  and  its 
members  in  general,  may,  I  trust,  on  the  severest  scrutiny  of  their 
consciences,  acquit  themselves  of  having  done  wrong  to  their 
Catholic  brethren,  except  it  be  that  by  an  unexampled  facility  of 
concession,  they  have  contributed  to  diminish  their  repose  by  re- 
moving antiquated  statutes  never  executed,  the  name  and  shadow 
of  which,  unaccompanied  by  the  expectation  of  repeal,  had  once 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  objects  of  them  in  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  general  contentment  with  their  own  condition.  A  wayward 
child  is  infinitely  more  happy  under  a  temperate  discipline  of  re- 
fusals and  prohibitions,  than  when  much  has  been  conceded  to  its 
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Clamours,  and  something  must  yet  be  withheld  for  the  maintenance- 
of  domestic  authority.     I  know  not  that  it  is  conferring  any  essen- 
tial favour  upon  any  body  of  men  to  put  them  in  a  capacity  of 
being  turbulent  and  seditious. 

"  The  last  observation,  however,  must  be  understood  to  apply 
to  that  part  of  this  great  body,  which,  though  united  to  us  by 
political  ties,  is  happily  separated  from  us  by  a  great  physical 
barrier,  and  whose  restless  propensities  arc  as  much  perhaps  of  a 
national  as  of  a  religious  nature."     P.  14. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  sermon  to  the  attention  of  all, 
particularly  of  the  younger  clergy,  as  presenting  them  with  that 
temperate  and  charitable  view  of  their  theological  opponents, 
which  without  abating  one  atom  of  that  spirit  which  teaches 
them  to  stand  firmly  on  their  own  high  ground,  would  temper 
♦heir  activity  raid  vigour  in  the  holy  cause  with  Christian  for- 
bearance and  moderation. 


Art.  VTI.  Fazio,  a  Tragedy.  By  II.  II.  Mi/man,  B.A. 
Fdlozv  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  103  pp. 
Oxford,  Parker;  London,  Murray.      1815. 

TRAGEDIES,  even  of  the  commonest  cast,  are  but  rare 
articles  in  these  degenerate  days,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  encou- 
ragement offered  by  the  "  Rejected  Theatre,"  to  the  publication 
of  unproductive  nonsense,  the  votaries  of  Melpomene  are  but 
few.  To  any  Tragedy  therefore  of  respectable  parentage,  but 
especially  to  one  whose  author  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the 
calendar  of  academical  honours,  our  attention  is  forcibly  attracted. 
Mri  Milman  has  already  shewn  himself  to  be  no  ordinary  man. 
During  his  career  at  Oxford,  the  prizes  for  English  and  for  Latin 
verse,  were  successively  awarded  to  him,  and  a  place  in  the  first 
class  of  the  litera  hwnaniores  established  his  fame  as  a  sound 
scholar  no  less  than  a  successful  poet.  To  the  first  dramatic 
essai  oi'  a  gentleman,  who  has  thus  recently  so  much  distinguished 
himself,  we  look  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety. 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  expected  from  us  that  we  should  lay 
dor.;?  a  few  of  those  rules  upon  which  our  taste  is  formed  and 
oui  judgement  directed  ;  but  as  we  are  now  preparing  to  pass  our 
judgment  upon  a  celebrated  foreign  work,  which  will  involve  the 
consideration  of  all  these  controverted  points,  we  shall  not  anti- 
cipate our  remarks  upon  that  occasion,  but  shall  take  the  Tragedy 
of  Mr.  Milman  upon  its  own  grounds. 

The  plot  is  as  follows.  Eazio,  a  young  Florentine,  of  noble 
birth,  was  strongly  enamoured  of  Aldabella,  a  lady  of  high  rank 
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and  beauty,  who   at  first  encouraged    his  addresses,   and  after 
having  raised  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  expectation,  suddenly 
rejected  him   with  scorn.     Fazio  however  takes  refuge  from  his 
deluded  hopes  in  the  arms  of  Bianca ;   and  has  been  married  to 
her  two  years  when  the  play  opens.     In  the  first  scene  Bianca 
gently  reproaches  Fazio  with  his  love  for  alchemy,  the  study  of 
which   withdraws   too  much  of  his  attention  from  herself;   her 
jealousy  next  attacks  his  former  love,  the  haughty  Aldabella,  to 
whom  Fazio,  by  his  warm  defence  of  her  virtues,  appears  still  to 
preserve  a  lingering  attachment..     As  he  ponders  over  the  wealth 
which  he  might  derive  from   his  discovery  of  the  transmuting 
powers  of  alchemy,  a  groan  is  heard,  and  on   the  door  being 
opened,  Eartolo,  an  old  usurer,  whose  character  had  been  before 
discussed,  enters  wounded  by  the  daggers  of  some  assassins,  who 
had  attacked  him  in  the  hopes  of  plunder.     In  this  however  they 
are  disappointed,  but  as  the  old  miser  glories  in  the  escape  of  his 
ducats,  he  dies  of  the  wound  which  their  vengeance  had  inflicted. 
A  sudden  thought  strikes  Fazio  that  he  might  turn  this  accident 
to  his  own  advantage ;  he  privately  buries  the  body  of  the  usurer 
in  the  garden,  and  going  instantly  to  his  house,  plunders  it  of  gold 
sufficient  to  raise  him  to  the  first  rank  in  Florence.     In  the  second 
act,  Fazio  appears  in  his  new  palace,  with  a  circle  of  courtiers  and 
flatterers  around  him.     In  the  next  scene,  Aldabella,  hearing  of 
his  sudden  elevation,   draws   him  again  within   the  lure  of  her 
charms.     His  virtuous  resolutions  fail  him,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  act  we  find  him,  like  Barnwell,  partaking  of  a  banquet 
in  the  house  of  Aldabella.     In  the  third  act,  Bianca  is  discovered 
in  much  agitation  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Fazio  ;  she  hears 
that  he   is   in   the   house  of  Aldabella,  and  in    the  moment  of 
vengeance  hastens  to  the  court  of  inquest,  which  is  then  sitting 
upon  the  sudden  disappearance  of  old  Burtolo,  and  informs  them 
where  the  dead   body  is   to   be   found.     It  is  discovered  in  the 
garden  of  Fazio  with  the  marks  of  violence   upon  it,   Fazio   is 
therefore  supposed  to  be  the  murderer,  and  in  spite  of  all   the 
protestations  of  Bianca,  who  was  desirous  only  thus  to  detach 
him  from   Aldabella,  not  to  betray  him  to  punishment,  he  is 
condemned  to  die  ;  and  with  this  sentence  the  act  cowhides.     In 
the  fourth  act,  Bianca  exerts  all  her  eloquence  with  the  former 
friends  of  Fazio  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  but  in  vain.     She  then 
implores  the  powerful  interference  of  Aldabella,   who  receives 
her  with  coldness  and  scorn.     In  the  fifth    act  is  the   parting 
scene   between   Fazio  and   Bianca :     she,   after   his  execution, 
bursts  into  the  apartment  of  Aldabella,  who  had  entertained  on 
that  night  the    Duke  and  all  the  courtiers  of  Florence.     The 
innocence  of  her  "husband  is  discovered,  Aldabella  is  sent  into 
banishment,  and  the  play  concludes  with  the  dead)  of  Bianca. 
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Such  is  the  plot  of  the  Tragedy  before  us.     It  is  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Milman,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  to  "  revive  our  old: 
national  drama  v\ith  greater  simplicity  of  plot/'  and  in  this  aim 
we    think  that  he  has  succeeded.     We  must  express  our  wish 
however,   that  the   developement  of  the  plot   had   been   more 
artificial,  which  would   have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
utmost  simplicity.     The  plot  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  is  simple 
enough,    hut  the   developement  is  so  artificial,   as  to   keep  the 
spectator  in  the  deepest  suspence  even  to  the  end.     Were  the 
Tragedy  before  us  to  be  represented,  (as  we  should  hope  that  it 
would  with  a  few  alterations)  the  interest,  even  in  the  minda  of  a 
more  enlightened  audience  than  our  theatres  can  generally  boast, 
•would  cease  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.     We  should  therefore 
advise  the  first  act  to  be  lengthened  into  two  ;  and  the  death  o£ 
Bartolo  not  to  take  place  till    toward  the  end   of  the  second. 
The  character  is  so  well  drawn  that  wc  do  not  wish  to  lose  him 
so  early.     There  is  perhaps  tod  little  artifice  in  the  seduction  of 
Fazio  by  Aldabella,  or  in  die  sudden  jealousy  of  Bianca.      Both 
of  these  are  capable  of  being  much  more  artificially  heightened 
by  circumstances  and  situation*,  which  would  create  in  the  mind* 
of  the  audience  a  more  powerful  interest.     The  fourth  and  fifth 
acts  might  be  easily  compressed  into  one,  as  in  their  present  state 
they  would  drag  considerably  in  their  representation.     The  sup- 
posed guilt  of  Fazio,  and  his   real  innocence,  should  both  be 
confirmed  by  stronger  testimony   than   that  of  Bianca.     With 
these  or  similar  alterations,  we  are  of  opinion   that  the  plot   o£ 
Fazio  is  fully  calculated  to  produce  its  desired  effect. 

The  characters  next  claim  our  attention.  The  wanton,  the 
proud,  the  cold,  the  inexorable  Aldabella,  the  Mil  wood  of  a 
higher  circle,  stands  foremost  in  the  groupe,  and  is  not  less  hap- 
pily conceived  than  pourtrayed.  The  glimpse  which  we  eatch  of 
Bartolo  ill  a  single  scene,  inclines  us  to  wish  that  Mr.  Milman 
had  assigned  to  him  a  longer  existence.  The  keen  and  jealous 
affection  of  Bianca  is  well  managed,  and  kept  up  with  spirit  to 
the  end.  The  hero,  Fazio,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  defective  cha- 
racter in  the  piece;  as  we  cannot  sufficiently  account  for  those 
■violent  changes  which  affect  his  conduct ;  his  robbing  of  the  dead 
Bartolo,  and  his  reconciliation  with  Aldabella,  are  both  too 
suddenly  accomplished,  especially  as  Mr.  Milman  has  thrown  a 
certain  sternness  of  sentiment  into  the  character  which  would  appear 
to  resist  such  vapid  transitions.  We  should  trace  these  changes  to 
some  more  satisfactory  cause.  Of  the  flatterers,  and  especially  of 
Dondolo,  the  dandy,  we  presume,  of  Florence,  we  hardly 
know  how  to  speak  5  lighter  characters  are  wanted  to  relieve  the 
sombre  cast  of  tragedy  ;  and  with  a  little  alteration  these  might 
answer  the  purpose. 

Of 
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Of  the  language   and   sentiments  we  now  proceed  to  speak  : 
and  perhaps  a  more  difficult  task  was  never  assigned  us.     If.  we 
did   not  allow  many  whole  speeches,  nay  whole  scenes   to   be 
exquisitely  beautiful,  we  should  not  do  justice  to  Mr.  Mihnan  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  pass  over,  without  censure,  certain  prominent 
errors,  we  should  not  do  justice  to   ourselves.     Mr.  Mihnan  is 
no  ordinary  scholar,  and  the  language  in  which  he  has  clothed 
his  thoughts  fully  declares   him  to  be  sush.     But  the  principal 
fault    with  which   this   tragedy  abounds,  is   the    too  great  dis-» 
play  of  poetical  imagery,  and  the  want  of  the  language  of  com- 
mon life.     By  this  we  do  not  mean  cold  and  pointless  dialogue, 
but  that  dignified  simplicity  of  diction  which  acts  as  a  foil   to 
the  more  high-flown  and  poetical  language  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 
Mr.  Milman  has  a  fertile  and  a  vivid  fancy,  but  it  sometimes 
hurries   him   into  the  concetti  of   the   modern    Italian  school, 
which  his  own  good  taste  would,  in  the  composition  of  another, 
teach  him  most  justly  to  reprehend.    His  images  indeed,  are  clas- 
sical, his  metaphors  are  just  and  powerful,  but  they  both  occur  too 
often  to  give  their  due  and  desired  effect.  The  ornaments  of  Mr. 
Milman  are  too  classically  and  elegantly  meretricious.     Chastity 
jn  expression,  and  sometimes  even  in  conception,  must  be  his 
future  aim.     Should  this  or  any  other   play  of  our    author  be 
produced   upon  the  stage,  he  cannot   be  made  too  acutely  sen- 
sible of  the  clownish   risibility  of  an   English  audience,  who, 
when  once  put  out  of  their  tragic  taste  by  some  unfortunate 
conceit,  continue  to  titter  throughout  the   whole   performance. 
We  leave  it  for  those,  who  may  find  it  more  to  their  purpose,  to 
patticularise  each  error  in  conception  or   language,  it  is  enough 
for  us  generally  to  state   their  existence  ;  and  to  leave  it  to  that 
taste,  which  Mr.  Milman  so  unquestionably  possesses,  in  some 
future  effort,  to  alter  and  amend  them.  They  are  faults  of  exube- 
rance, not  of  poverty  ;  the  remedy,  therefore,  is  not  difficult  of 
application. 

We  now  turn,  with  much  satisfaction,  to  the  beauties  with 
which  this  composition  abounds.  The  scene  of  Bartolos 
death  is  well  managed. 

*'  Fazio  opens  the  Door. 

"  What !  Bartolo  ! 

"  Bartolo, 
"  Thank  ye,  my  friend!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  my  old  limbs! 
I  did  not  think  them  half  so  tough  and  sinewy. 
St.  Dominic !  but  their  pins  prick'd  close  and  keen. 
Six  of  'em,  strong  and  sturdy,  with  their  daggers, 
Tickling  the  old  man  to  let  loose  his  ducats* 

"  Fazio. 
%i  Who,  neighbour  j  wh©  ? 

««  Bartolo* 
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"  Bartolo. 
"  Robbers,  black  crape-faced  robbers, 
Your  only  blood-suckers,  that  drain  your  veins, 
And  yet  their  meagre  bodies  aye  grow  sparer. 
They  knew  that  I  had  monies  from  the  Duke, 
But  I  o'erreach'd  them,  neighbour:  not  a  ducat, 
Nay,  not  a  doit,  to  cross  themselves  withal, 

Got  them  from  old  Bartolo Oh,  I  bleed! 

And  my  old  heart  beats  min   tes  like  a  clock. 

"  Fazio. 
11  A  surgeon,  friend  ! 

"  Bartolo. 
"   Aye,  one  of  your  kind  butchers, 
"Who  cut  and  slash  your  flesh  for  their  own  pastime, 
And  then,  God  bless  the  mark!  they  must  hove  money  I 
Gold,  gold,  or  nothing!  Silver  is  grown  coarse. 
And  rings  unhandsomely.     Have  I  escaped  robbing, 

Only  to  give? Oh  there!  there!  there!  Cold,  cold. 

Cold  as  December. 

"  Fazo. 
**  Nay,  then,  a  confessor  ! 

"  Bartolo. 

"  A  confessor!  one  of  your  black  smooth  talkers, 
That  drone  ihu  name  o/^od  incessantly, 
Like  the  drear  burthen  of  a  doleful  ballad! 
That  sing  to  cue  of  bounteous  codicils 
To  the  Franciscans  or  some  hospital! 
Oh!  there's  a     looting! — Oozing  here! — Aye  me: 
My  ducats  ai   I  a  \   ingots  scarcely  cold 
From  the  hot  Iridi  "'  -Oh!  and  I  forgot 
To  seal  those  jewels  from  the  Milan  Duke! 
Oli  !  .- 1  i  -  *  ry,  misery  !  —Just  this  very  day, 
And  that  mad  spendthrift  Angelo  hath  not  .sign'd 
The  mortgage  on  those  meadows  by  the  Arno. 
Oh  !  misery,  a  isery ! — Yet  have  I  scaped  them  bravely, 
And  brought  my  ducats  otf! ■  [Dies."     P.  9. 

The  scene  where  Fazio  discovers  to  Bianca  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  is  spirited  arid  good.  '!  he  reproach  of  Fa&io  to  the  Im- 
provisatory who  flatters  him  upon  his  newly-acquired  fortune, 
deserves  our  commendation. 

"  Fie;  sir !  O  fie !  'tis  fulsome. 
Sir,  there's  a  soil  fit  for  that  rank  weed  flattery 
To  trail  its  poisonous  and  obscene  clusters : 
A.  poet's  soul  should  bear  a  richer  fruitage — 
The  aconite  grew  not  in  Eden.     Thou, 

That 
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That  thou,  with  lips  tipt  with  the  fipq  of  heaven, 

Th'  excursive  eye,  that  in  its  ear t:  -wide  range 

Drinks  in  the  grandeur  and  the  loveliness, 

That  breathes  along  this  high-wrought  world  of  man  \ 

That  hast  within  thee  apprehensions  strong 

Of  all  that's  pure  and  passionless  and  heavenly — 

That  thou,  a  vapid  and  a  mawkish  parasite, 

Should'st  pipe  to  that  witch  Fortune's  favourites ! 

'Tis  coarse — tis  sickly— 'tis  as  though  the  eagle 

Should  spread  his  sail-broad  wings  to  flap  a  dunghill ; 

As  though  a  pale  and  withering  pestilence 

Should  ride  the  golden  chariot  of  the  sun; 

As  one  should  use  the  language  of  the  gods 

To  chatter  loose  and  ribald  brothelry.''     P.  26. 

Upon  the  subsequent  Ode  to  Italy,  we  cannot  entirely  com- 
pliment Mr.  Mil  man.  The  latter  end  of  the  second  btaaza  and 
the  third  are  excellent  the  remainder  is  far  too  obscure.  *  The 
agony  of  Bianca,  at  the  discovery  of  Fazio's  treacherous  love  for 
Aldabella,  is  finely  expressed,  and  the  whole  of  the  trial  scene 
is  worked  up  in  no  eommon  style.  The  parting  between  Fazio 
and  Bianca  has  no  small  share  of  real  pathos.  The  supposi- 
tion that  Bianca  has  murdered  the  children  is  original,  and  in 
die  representation  would  be  attended  with  great  effect. 

"  Fazio. 
"  Nay,  look  cheeringly : 
It  may  be  God  doth  punish  in  this  world 
To  spare  hereafter, 

"  Bianca. 
"  Fazio,  set  me  loose  ! — 
Thou  clasp'st  thy  murderess.  t 

"  Fazio. 

u  No,  it  is  my  love, 
My  wife,  my  children's  mother  ! — Pardon  me, 

Bianca ;  but  thy  children I'll  not  see  them : 

For  on  the  wax  of  a  soft  infant's  memory 
Things  horrible  sink  deep  and  sternly  settle. 
I  would  not  have  them,  in  their  after-days, 
Cherish  the  image  of  their  wretched  father 
In  the  cold  darkness  of  a  prison-house. 
Oh,  if  they  ask  thee  of  their  father,  tell  them 
That  he  is  dead,  but  say  not  how. 

"  Bianca. 
u  No,  no — 
Not  tell  them  that  their  mother  murder'd  him. 

"-  Fazio. 

"  But  are  they  well,  my  love  ? 

«  Bianca. 
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"    BlANCA. 

W  Wliat,  had  I  freed  them 
From  this  drear  villains'  earth,  sent  them  before  us. 
Lest  we  should  miss  them  in  another  world. 
And  be  so  fetter'd  by  a  cold  regret 
Of  this  sad  sunshine  ? 

"  Fazio. 
"  Oh,  tbqu  hast  not  been 
So  wild  a  rebel  to  the  will  of  God  ! — 
If  that  thou  hast,  'twill  make  my  passionate  arm3, 
That  ring  thee  round  so  fondly,  drop  off  from  thee= 
Like  sere  and  wither'd  ivy  ;  make  my  farewel 
Spoken  in  such  suffocate  and  distemper'd  tone, 
'Twill  sound  more  like 

"  Bianca. 
"  They  live!  thank  God,  they  live! 
I  should  not  rack  thee  with  such  fantasies.  : 
But  there  have  been  such  hideous  things  around  me, 
Some  whispering  me,  some  dragging  me;  I've  felt 
Not  half  a  moment's  calm  since  last  we  parted, 
So  exquisite,  so  gentle,  as  this  now — 
I  could  sleep  on  thy  bosom,  Fazio."         P.  92. 

The  passage,  however,  which  nearest  resembles  the  language 
of  Sbakespear,  is  the  concluding  speech  of  the  J)ukc,  where 
lie  condemns  Aldabellato  banishment.  We  extract  it  with  con- 
siderable pleasure. 

"  How  hast  thou  discredited 
All  that  doth  fetter  admiration's  eye, 
And  made  us  out  of  love  with  loveliness ! 
I  do  condemn  thee,  woman,  by  the  warrant 
Of  this  my  ducal  diadem,  to  put  on  thee 
The  rigid  convent  vows  :  there  bleach  anew 
Thy  sullied  breast;  there  temper  thy  rank  blood ; 
Lay  ashes  to  thy  soul ;  swathe  thy  hot  skin 
In  sackcloth ;  and  God  give  thee  length  of  days, 
T'  atone,  by  this  world's  misery,  this  world's  sin."        P.  102. 

From  these  extracts  even  the  most  prejudiced  reader  must 
allow  that  the  Tragedy  before  us  hns  no  small  degree  of  merit. 
Mr.  Milman  has  considerable  qualifications  for  an  eminent  dra- 
matic poet.  Before,  however,  he  can  attain  that  eminence 
which  is  the  object  of  his  wishes,  he  must  study  more  deeply 
the  workings,  and  adopt  more  generally  the  language,  of  the 
heart.  He  must  consult  the  feelings,  not  of  himself  but  of  others  ; 
and  instead  of  imagining  how  he  himself  would  have  acted  in 
the  various  situations  in  which  his  dramatis  persoiia.  are  involv- 
ed, he  must  mark  how  others  have  acted  in  similar  circum- 
stances 
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stances  of  real  life.  In  this  his  first  composition  his  enemies 
will  find  enough  to  deride  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  we  find 
enough  to  admire,  and  to  pronounce,  that  if  Mr.  Mil  man  does 
not  rise  hereafter  to  be  the  first  dramatic  poet  of  his  day,  it  will 
not  be  because  he  had  not  the  powers,  but  because  he  used 
those  powers  amiss. 


Art.  VIII.  Howard;  by  John  Gamble.  Esq.  Author  of  Irish 
Sketches,  Sarsfield,  &;c.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.  pp.  436. 
Baldwin. 

IT  is  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure  that  we  re- 
new our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gamble,  on  whose  novel  of 
t(  Sarsfield"  we,  a  few  months  back,  considered  it  as  our  duty 
to  make  some  pointed  animadversions.  The  pleasure,  however, 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  pain ;  and  is,  indeed,  of  that  undesir- 
able kind  which  is  felt  by  the  spectator  of  a  conflagration,  who, 
while  he  deplores  that  such  an  event  should  have  happened,  can- 
not help  admiring  the  ceaseless  and  rapid  whirls  and  convolu- 
tions, the  shifting  lights  and  shades,  and  the  glowing  and  ruddy 
hues  of  the  destructive  flames. 

In  his  present  work  Mr.  Gamble  does  not  give  us  less  rea- 
son for  complaint  than  he  did  in  his  former.  He  continues,  we 
hope  unintentionally,  to  propagate  principles,  which  can  have 
no  other  tendency  than  to  demolish  the  very  foundations  of  virtue, 
to  render  man  miserable  here,  hopeless  of  an  hereafter,  and 
most  unfit  to  encounter  its  terrors,  when  too  late  convinced  of  its 
existence. 

The  story  is  even  more  simple  than  that  of  <(  Sarsfield," 
and  the  characters  and  events  are  fewer  in  number.  The  text 
of  the  author  is  comprised,  as  a  motto,  in  two  lines  from  Pope's 
Homer : 

**  To  suffer  is  the  lot  of  man  below, 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe.'* 

and  of  this  text  the  two  volumes  are  a  continued  illustration. 

Howard  is  an  Irishman,  who  is,  and  has  been  even  from  his 
infancy,  a  creature  of  enthusiasm,  melancholy,  and  romance, 
firmly  believing  in  the  irresistible  power  of  fate,  and  possessing 
an  ardent  imagination,  feebly  controuled  by  reason.  Among  the 
few  particulars  of  Howard's  early  days,  we  think  Mr.  Gamble 
would  have  done  well  had  he  omitted  the  youth's  aquatic  perils  in 
the  grain  tub,  which  he  had  converted  into  a  boat.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  borrow  so  worthless  an  incident  from  the  Lyri- 
sal  Ballads  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.     Previously  to  his  embarking 
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in  the  grain  tub,  be  hod  made  r>  fruitless  attempt  to  fly.  by  means 
of  a  machine  ;  and  now,  finding  himself  excluded  from  tvvo  ele- 
ments, and  being  compelled,  in  the  month  of  November,  to  sit 
inactive  at  home,  he  si- ks  "  for  sorhe  weeks  into  a  c'ate  of  the 
most  profound  melancholy."  His  character,  and  the  tone  of  hi3 
mind,  may  be  judged  from  Mr.  Gamble's  picture  of  him  in  this 
situation. 

"  His  disease  (melancholy  may  well  be  called  a  disease)  seemed 
to  admit  of  no  remedy,  as  it  was  a  mere  perception  of  misery, 
without  reason  or  cause;  a  heaving  of  the  heart  as  it  shrunk  dis- 
mayed from  the  long  look-forward  path  of  life,  and  a  bursting  con- 
viction of  that  anguish'd  heart,  that  long  before  he  arrived  at  the 
close  of  existence,  or  fulness  of  manhood  even,  some  dreadful 
misfortune,  some  terrible  calamity  would  befal  him.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  peitinaciously  this  idea  clung  to  him  ;  how  the  more  he 
struggled  against  it.  the  more  it  got  possession  of  him  ;  how  he 
groanedaloud,  and  shouted  even  with  anticipated  misery,  as  for  hours 
together,  with  hurried  step,  be  walked  to  and  fro,  and  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  bitterly,  bitterly  exclaimed,  '<  It  is  my  fate,  it 
is  ray  fate." 

In  this  state,  of  v. hat  we  think  ought  to  be  called  insanity, 
he  looks  round  liim,  and,  as  he  looks  through  a  blackened  me- 
dium, he  of  course  discovers  that  every  body,  else  is  as  miserable 
as  himself;  and  he  begins  to  enquire  why  man  lhould  be  miser- 
able. But  this  is  too  interesting  a  subject  for  Mr.  Gamble  him- 
self not  to  descant  on;  and  he  accordingly  comes  forward,  in 
his  own  person,  and  makes  a  few  remarks,  or  rather  insinuations, 
of  which  the  blasphemous  tendency  is,  to  accuse  the  Supreme 
Being  of  injustice.  Howard  is  next  introduced  as  a  writer  of 
gloomy  verses  ;  and  then,  on  occasion  Of  a  funeral,  as  a  still 
ni'  re  gloomy  declaimer  on  the  wretchedness  of  the  human  race. 
His  speech,  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  is  not  such  an  one  as 
would  probably  be  made  by  a  youth  of  less  than  sixteen.  It 
excites,  quite  naturally,  the  wonder  of  an  old  gentleman  in  the 
room  ;  and  affords  Mi.  Gamble  an  opportunity,  not  to  be  thrown 
nvay,  of  giving  vent  to  his  own  ideas,  with  respect  to  futurity. 
"  Ah,  w<  11-a-day  !  poor  youth,"  said  he,  "  the  next  world  may 
do  something  for  you  ;  and  1  hope  for  your  sake  there  is  a  next, 
for  I  see  you  are  doomed  to  be  unhappy  in  this.  If  ever  there 
was  a  miserable  being  on  earth  it  will  be  you.  It  is  your  fate, 
it  is  your  fate." 

Howard  now  becomes  acquainted  with  a  dissipated  ensign, 
w  ho  leads  hirh  into  a  variety  of  excesses  and  extravagancies. 
The  reflections  of  Mr.  Gamble  on  this  head  are  so  just,  that  we 
will  quote  them. 

3  The 
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"  The  pain  which  followed  this  departure  from  the  ways  of  inno- 
cence was  very  great  in  the  youthful  sinners  breast;  he  felt  what 
was  fair  and  virtuous  in  morals,  and  could  not  fail  to  contrast  his 
present  wretched  mode  of  life  with  the  quiet  tenour  of  his  former 
days: — placid  evenings  of  conversation  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
or  the  conversation  of  an  instructive  and  entertaining  book  ;  health- 
ful mornings  of  recreation  in  the  fields,  and  glowing  reflections  on 
the  glery  of  nature,  and  the  wonder  of  her  works.  Even  when, 
as  too  frequently  happened,  those  glowing  reflections  became 
gloomy  ones,  still  in  their  worst  gloom  was  a  grandeur  which  ele- 
vated, while  it  rived  the  heart. — Sad  reverse  now  !  Turbulent  even-, 
ings  of  riot  and  drunkenness;  hot  drink  and  hot  suppers,  inflaming 
the  blood,  corrupting  the  heart,  and  corroding  the  temper;  dis- 
tempered mornings  of  care  and'disquiet,  of  Jistlessness  and  an- 
guish ;  disordered  head,  and  sickened  stomach  ;  estrangement 
from  himself,  and,  of  consequence,  from  the  family  lie  loved. — 
He  could  not  bear  to  mingle  in  their  society,  because  he  thought 
the  downcast  eye  and  sorrowing  look  reproached  him  for  the  folly 
he  had  committed,  and  saw  in  his  soiled  visage  the  spots  of  the 
miry  gulph  into  which  he  had  fallen :  they  more  painfully  re- 
proached him,  because  while  his  conscience  set  the  eye  and  face  a 
speaking,  the  tongue  was  a  silent  one,—'  Oh!  who  would  ever,' 
oftentimes  exclaimed  he,  as  he  rose  jaded  and  unrefresned  from  his 
care-worn  pillow,  '  lose  the  gratification  of  temperance,  and  satis- 
faction of  virtue,  for  such  wretched  and  vain  delights  as  these.' — 
And,  oh!  exclaim  I  in  like  manner,  what  youth  of  sensibility, 
what  youth  even  of  common  understanding  or  humanity,  would 
be  the  misery  rather  than  the  comfort  ot  his  parents,  would  lose 
the  approbation  of  the  world,  the  still  more  valuable  approbation 
of  his  own  breast,  for  such  wretched  and  vain  deiights,  as  they 
znay  well  be  called  ! 

For  ail  delights  are  vain  ;  but  that  most  vain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain." 

Excellent  as  this  is,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that 
Mr.  Gamble  has  omitted  the  most  powerful  of  all  reasons  for 
shunning  the  paths  of  guilt.  It  must  surely  be  -unnecessary  to 
say,  that  we  mean  the  dread,  which  every  man  ought  to  ;eel,  of 
acting  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Saviour  and  his 
God. 

To  supply  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  for  his  follies', 
Howard  has  recourse  to  his  father's  desk.  Mr.  Gamble,  we 
must  observe,  seems  to  have  a  propensity  to  make  thieves  oi  iiis 
heroes ;  or,  as  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  would  say,  to  repre- 
sent them  as  having  "  the  organ  of  covetiveness  exceedingly 
developed"  in  their  sculls.  At  length,  knowing  tnat  much  longer 
concealment  of  his  fault  will  be  impossible,  Howard  meditates 
taking  all  that  remains  of  the  money,  and  quitting  his  father's 
Jiouse,  He  contends  against  this  temptation,  but  feels  "  irre- 
•  fcistibly 
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sistib'y  impelled  to  yield/'  and  exclaims  that  iC  it  is  his  fate." 
Fortunately,  howeyer,  the  unexpected  sight  of  his  father,  smil- 
ing uu  him  at  the  moment  he  is  preparing  to  consummate  the 
crime,  awakes  all  his  filial  feelings  ;  he  desists  from  his  purpose 
and  relinquishes  his  dangerous  acquaintance.  But  here  Mr. 
Gamble  cannot  abstain  from  introducing  his  baneful  sentiments, 
The  youth  attributes  to  Providence  his  escape  from  guilt.  "  Ar- 
rogant and  self-sufficient  creatures  that  we  are  !"  exclaims  he 
"  Providence  busy  itself  about  us  !  or  our  pitiful  objects  or  pur- 
suits ! ' 

Howard  having  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  it  is  thought  pro- 
per that  he  should  endeavour  to  provide  for  himself;  and  he  is, 
in  consequence,  equipped  for  a  journey  to  London,      lie  quits 
the  paternal  roof  with   a  heavy  heart,  and  gloomy  forebodings, 
t>ut  change  of  scene  soon  revives  his   spirits,      lie  reaches  Li- 
verpool in  safety;  and  here  again  we  have  a  rhapsody  on  u  over- 
ruling destiny,"  and  the  great  men  who  have  believed  in  it.  The 
narrative  of  Howard's  journey  to  London  is  given  by  himself,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  is  written  with  infinite  spirit.     The 
passage  in  which   he   prides   himself  on  his  complete  ability  to 
baffle  all  the   schemes  of  sharpers,  against    whom  he    has   been 
kindly  cautioned,  is  laughable  and  truly  in  character.  "  I  should,'* 
says  he,  "'  be  sillier  than   ever   I  was  yet  thought,  after  having 
read    Tom   Jones    Roderick    Random,    and    Ferdinand    Count 
Fathom,  to  let  m \ self  be  taken  in  by  sharpers." 

In  the  coach  that  conveyed  him  from  Liverpool,  the  passen- 
gers were  two  merchants,  a  prudish,  haughty  lady,  who  shunned 
conversation,  and  seemed  to  sleep  during  a  part  of  the  journey, 
and  a  female,  young,  lovely,  and  amiable,  who  immediately 
became  the  possessor  of  his  heart.  His  affection,  however,  was 
as  pure  as  it  was  ardent.  At  Litchfield,  where  for  the  present 
his  mistress  terminated  her  journey,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  pass 
the  afternoon  in  his  company  ;  but  he  was  disappointed,  by  the 
speedy  arrival  of  her  uncle,  who  seemed  to  regard  him  with  dis- 
like, and  carried  her  away,  leaving  Howard  without  any  know- 
ledge of  her  name,  or  even  of  her  place  of  abode,  farther  than 
that  her  father  was   a  tradesman  iu  London. 

In  the  metropolis  he  passes  his  time  chiefly  in  visiting  St. 
Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  theatres  ;  and  in  dwelling 
with  doating  fondness  on  the  idea  of  the  fair  one ;  yet,  such  is 
the  "  indolent  melancholy  of  his  nature"  that  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  discover  her  abode.  By  chance  he  again  falls  in  with 
the  dissipated  ensign,  and  is  again  misled  by  him.  At  the 
Dog  and  Duck,  he  one  evening  meets  with  his  prudish  fellow- 
passenger  in  the  coach,  who  now  appears  in  her  real  character 
of  a  prostitute;  rallies  him  on  his  sudden  patsion  for  the  othei 
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female  traveller,  and  informs  him,  that  it  was  she  herself  who, 
in  revenge  for  Howard's  want  of  gallantry,  informed  the  uncle 
of  his  nieces  arrival,  and  prejudiced  him  against  her  compa- 
nion. 

The  ensign  shortly  after  sets  out  to  join  his  regiment,  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  having  previously  learned  from  Howard,  that  ho 
knows  nothing  more  of  his  mistress's  connexions  than  that  her 
uncle  lives  at  Litchfield,  he  promises  to  discover  for  him  her 
name  and  residence.  His  profligate  acquaintance  has,  however, 
no  intention  of  serving  him.  On  the  contrary,  having  obtained 
from  the  uncle  the  address  of  her  father,  with  whom  she  now  is, 
in  London,  he  commits  the  wanton  and  gratuitous  perfidy  of 
writing  to  the  latter  an  anonymous  letter,  affirming,  that  Howard 
is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  her,  and  has  taken  a  lodging  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it  more  con- 
veniently. On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  father  locks  up  \m 
daughter ;  and  his  passion  so  far  outruns  his  reason,  that  he 
writes  Howard  an  abusive  epistle,  to  which  he  puts  his  name, 
and  the  place  where  he  lives. 

The  consequences  of  this  foolish  step  are  such  as  may  naturally 
he  expected,  and  they  afford  Mr.  Gamble  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  out  into  exclamations,  on  the  *  strange  fatality  which 
drives  unconscious  man  unresisting  before  it."  Howard  takes 
post  in  a  public-house  opposite,  to  the  home  of  his  mistress, 
gains  a  sight  of  her,  and  writes  a  letter,  which  after  much  cogi- 
tation on  the  mode  of  conveying  it,  he  confides,  not  to  a  fea- 
thered Mercury,  but  to  a  humble  pot-boy.  Unused  to  suclt 
commissions,  the  messenger  loses  the  letter,  and  the  lover  w 
consequently  in  great  trouble,  when  he  is  visited  by  an  elderly 
man,  of  rather  a  rough  appearance,  who  proves  to  be  a  person 
to  whom  his  father  had  done  a  service,  which  he  is  desirous  to 
repay  to  the  son.  The  character  of  this  old  man,  who  is  an 
Irishman,  and  a  stationer  by  trade,  is  drawn  con  amove.  He  is 
warm-hearted,  hospitable,  eternally  voluble,  and  abounding  in. 
curiosity.  The  letter,  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  a  porter-pot, 
has  fallen  into  his  hands,  and,  having  been  opened  by  him,  pro- 
duces this  visit.  Finding  that  Howard's  intentions  are  honour- 
able, he  promises  to  deliver  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  Louisa, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour  and  friend.  An  answer  is 
returned,  an  intercourse  is  commenced,  and  their  love  becomes 
mutual  and  enthusiastic. 

Convinced  that  the  father  will  not  give  his  consent  to  the 
match,  the  old  stationer  and  the  lovers  keep  the  correspondence 
a  profound  secret  from  him.  At  length,  Howard  obtains  an 
appointment,  which,  though  it  is  at  present  to  remove  him  far 
from  Loudon,  will  eventually  enable  him  to  claim  the  hand  of 
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Louisa.  But,  unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  separation  and 
delay,  he  importunes  her  to  marry  privately,  and  escape  horn 
home.  All,  however,  that  he  can  obtain  is,  an  assurance  that 
she  will  come  to  some  determination  by  the  following  day. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  she  will  yield,  he  flies  to  his  friend, 
to  consult  oo  the  means  of  carrying  his  plan  into  execution. 
Here  he  meets  with  a  rebuff;  the  old  stationer  gives  a  blunt 
refusal,  and  Howard's  eloquence  is  exerted  in  vain. 

"  '  It  will  be  your  ruin,'  swore  he,  '  both  one  and  t'other  of 
you.  Meet  her  in  welcome,  pretty  dear:  dry  the  tears  from  her 
30ft  eyes,  after  you  have  by  your  fine  speeches  fairly  set  her  a 
weeping.  Swear  constancy  to  her  upon  holy  Moses,  if  you  will ; 
and  whenever  you  can  afford  to  maintain  a  wile,  return  and  claim 
her  in  open  day — in  broad  sunshine,  as  a  body  may  say ;  but  none 
of  your  raking  pots  of  tea — none  of  your  moon-light  tiittings  for 
me:  was'nt  have  my  neighbours  daughter,  whom  I  have  known 
since  she  war'  at  the  size  of  a  turf  on  Cloghancelly  mountain,  and 
my  old  landlord's  son,  stealing  away  with  packs  on  their  backs, 
like  a  couple  of  tinkers,  and  living  all  their  lives  afterwards  like 
beggars.  Love  won't  do  alone ;  no,  no,  love  alone  won't  do  : 
good  thing  fo^  a  main-mast,  but  the  vessel  won't  sail  far  without 
being  victualled — sky-scraper,  and  no  ballast  in  the  hold,  would 
soon  act  her  keel  uppermost.  Despise  riches  as  much  as  any  man, 
— wouldn't  turn  my  heel  where  my  toe  stands,  to  be  head  cashier 
of  the  bunk  of  England,  or  partner  in  the  house  of  Prescot, 
Grote,  Culverdcn,  and  Hollingsworth.  But  love  won't  do,  tell 
you — must  be  something  to  make  the  pot  boil. — Cupid's  arrows — 
old  fool  that  I  am,  to  be  talking  about  Cupid — kill  no  game ;  and 
a?  I  recollect  reading,  when  I  Used  to  trot,  a  little  bare-legged  boy, 
to  Paddy  Gallaugher's  school,  under  the  cairn  by  the  side  of 
Lough  Salt — '  Venus  freezed' — forget  the  rest,  but  know  it  means- 
she'll  soon  turn  tail  upon  you,  unless  you  clap  into  her  hand  a 
potatoe,  and  treat  her  to  a  mouthful  of  whiskey.'  " 

The  old  man  winds  up  his  harangue  by  swearing  instantly  to 
disclose  the  secret  to  the  father,  if  Howard  will  not  desist  from 
his  intention;  and  the  Jailer,  as  he  cannot  act  without  him,  re- 
luctantly acquiesces.  Delighted  with  having  gained  his  point, 
the  stationer  promises  io  win  the  father's  consent  within  twelve- 
months, and  to  invite  him  to  supper  that  night,  in  order  to  enable. 
Howard  to  take  leave  of  Louisa. 

The  result  of  this  evening  is  fatal  to  the  peace  of  both. — 
Louisa  falls  a  victim  to  her  tenderness  ;  and  her  lover,  when 
reason  agaiu  assumes  its  empire,  is  no  less  miserable  than  her- 
self. On  the  following  morning,  he  hurries  to  see  her,  resolved, 
before  his'  departure,  to  repair,  at  all  risks,  his  fault  by  an  im- 
mediute  marriage;  but,  unluckily,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain an  iuteniew.    Having  lingered  much  past  the  hour  at  which 
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he  ought  to  have  dined  with  his  patron,  he  proceeds  to  keep  his 
appointment.  That  gentleman,  seeing  his  a  iti  ;i.  endeavours 
to  learn  the  cause  of  it,  which,  however,  Howard  has  not  cou- 
rage to  tell ;  and  at  length,  his  patron,  who  begins  to  suspect 
that  he  is  not  remarkable  for  prudence  or  punctuality,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  insist  on  seeing  him  to  the  couch,  which  is  to  con- 
vey him  from  London,  lest  the  situation  which  he  has  obtained 
for  him  should  be  lost  bv  delay.  The  lovers  are  thus  separated, 
without  again  seeing  each  other. 

We  now  reach  the  second  volume,  which,  by  a  sort  of  Hiber- 
nian arrangement,  opens  with  what  is  in  reality  a  preface  to  the 
work.  By  the  defence  which  it  contains,  of  a  certain  class  of 
novels,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  at  all  edified  or  convinced. 
At  his  ideas  of  Reviewers,  we  cannot  condescend  to  be  angry; 
they  are  only  calculated  to  excite  our  contempt.  Where  is  his 
proof,  that  "  Reviewers'  opinions,  in  general,  are  known  not  to 
be  fairly  given  ?■'  Mr.  Gamble  declares  that  he  does  not  read 
reviews ;  and,  while  he  declares  this,  he  strongly  reminds  us  of 
the  sapient  bird,  which  thrusts  its  head  into  a  bush,  and  believes 
that  no  person  can  see  it.  One  thing  which  Mr.  Gamble  tells 
us,  entitles  him  to  our  pity.  "  There  is,"  lie  here  says, "  a 
rapid  alternation  in  my  mind  of  levity  and  gloom."  And,  in 
another  place,  he  adds,  "  it  is  not  every  mind  can  piss  from 
levity  to  gloom,  and  from  gloom  to  levity  with  the  rapidity  of 
mine. — It  is  not  a  desirable  state  of  mind."  Not  desirable,  in- 
deed !  It  approaches  too  closely,  we  fear,  to  the  confines  of  in- 
sanity. 

During  an  absence  of  some  months,  Howard  receives  several 
letters  from  Louisa,  each  of  which  is  written  in  a  more  despond- 
ing tone  than  the  preceding ;  but  delicacy  prevents  her  from 
giving  more  than  very  obscure  hints  of  the  terrible  situation  in 
which  she  now  stands.  At  length,  he  perceives  the  danger  to 
which  she  is  exposed ;  and  the  bare  idea  of  the  consequence 
drives  him  nearly  to  madness.  While  he  is  in  this  constant 
agony  of  mind,  his  dreams  and  forebodings  (Mr.  Gamble  is 
fond  of  dreams  and  forebodings)  are  full  of  terror.  One  of  his 
visions,  full  of  appalling  images,  Mr.  Gamble  describes.  In  the 
gloomy  and  the  horrible  Mr.  Gamble  delights  ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  excels  in  painting  them.  By  this  dream,  Howard 
is  so  fearfully  agitated,  that  he  has  a  severe  attack  of  illness, 
which  brings  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

On  his  recovery,  he  finds  another  letter,  which  confirms  his 
apprehensions ;  and  now,  regardless  of  every  thing  but  tb/j 
peace  and  reputation  of  his  Louisa,  he  hastens  to  England,  and, 
while  detained  on  the  road,  writes,  to  inform  her  of  his  arrival-. 
When  he  reaches  LondoD,  he  watches  near  her  father's  dwelling,. 
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in  the  hope  of  seeing  her ;  and,  at  last,  overcome  by  alarm  at 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  house,  determines  to  knock  at  the 
door.  It  is  opened  by  his  friend,  the  old  stationer.  A  conver- 
sation takes  place,  and  Howard  is  informed  that  his  friend, 
through  whose  hands  all  the  letters  had  been  transmitted,  finding 
an  English  post-mark  on  the  lash:  letter,  had  suspected  Howard's 
intention,  taken  the  liberty  of  breaking  the  seal,  and,  conceiving 
liim  to  have  violated  his  promise,  had  communicated  the  whole 
to  the  father,  who  had  carried  Louisa  down  into  the  country, 
without  hinting  to  her  the  reason  of  his  so  doing.  Howard  finally 
•ucceeds  in  prevailing  on  him  to  name  the  place  to  which  she  ie' 
removed,  which  is  to  her  uncle's,  at  Litchiield. 

To  Litchfield  he  begins  bis  journey.  At  the  inn,  at  Birming- 
ham, where  he  stops  for  the  night,  there  is  a  ball,  which  he  can' 
see  from  his  window,  and,  as  he  stands  listening  to  the  music, 
and  gazing  on  the  light  figures  flitting  before  him,  he  soliloquizes 
in  a  mournful  strain  on  the  vanity  of  human  pleasures.  The 
sound  of  a  pistol  arouses  him  from  his  meditations;  he  descends 
into  the  vard,  perceives  on  the  ground  an  officer  who  has  been 
wounded  in  a  duel,  and  speedily  discovers  that  it  is  his  friend, 
the  dissipated  ensign.  One  by  one,  the  spectators  depart,  and 
leave  Howard  and  the  dying  man  alone.  To  his  astonishment, 
Howard  learns  the  perfidy  of  his  friend,  but  he  generously  for- 
gives him,  and,  at  his  earnest  request,  promises  to  stay  and  see 
him  buried.  Through  the  night  he  watches  the  struggles  of  his 
once  gay  companion  ;  and  he  again  soliloquizes,  in  a  still  more 
despondent  and  reprehensible  tone  than  before.  "  Oh  !  crea- 
ture !"  exclaims  he,  speaking  of  man  in  general,  "  doomed  to 
mi^erv,  and  exposed  to  every  variety  of  suffering  and  pain,  for 
you,  I  fear  there  is  no  other  world  ;  and  if  there  be  only  thJ3 
one,  surely,  of  all  creatures,  you  are  most  miseiable."  Towards 
break  of  day,  the  ensign  expires,  and  Howard,  after  having  per- 
formed the  last  duties  to  l/im,  pursues  his  journey. 

The  delay  which  this  occasions,  he  has  abundant  reason  to 
lament.  It  is  dark,  and  a  heavy  rain  has  come  on,  by  the  time? 
that  he  reaches  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Litchfield.  Here  he 
resolves  to  pass  the  night,  at  a  small  public  house.  The  conver- 
sation of  the  persons  around  him  relates  to  the  circumstance  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who,  having  recently  thrown  her- 
self into  the  river,  has  been  rescued  early  enough  to  save  her 
life,  though  she  is  still  so  weak,  as  to  be  unable  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  herself.  Howard  hears  this  without  any  feelings  of 
alarm,  till  all  his  fears  are  at  once  roused  by  the  reason  which 
one  of  the  persons  assigns  for  her  having  committed  this  rash 
act.  He  flies  to  the  cottage,  whither  she  has  been  carried,  and 
finds   that   it  is  indeed  his  beloved  Louisa.     Her    father  also 
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arrives;  and  the  terror,  which  his  anger  against  Howard  excites 
in  his  daughter,  occasions  the  premature  birth  of  a  dead  child. 
This  scene,  a  pathetic  one,  and  described  pathetically,  is,  like 
mauy  others  in  the  book,  disgraced  and  marred  by  the  intrusion 
into  it  of  Mr.  Gamble's  disgusting  sentiments.  (t  At  this  mo- 
ment," exclaims  Howard,  she  would  be  a  lifeless  corpse,  if 
chance  (he  called  it  Providence,  for  grief  as  well  as  fear  makes 
us  religious,)  had  not  saved  her." 

From  a  long  and  severe  illness,  Louisa  at  length  almost  re- 
covers ;  Howard  obtains  from  his  benevolent  patron  a  more 
eligible  appointment ;  and  the  father  gives  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  the  lovers.  Every  thing  now  seems  to  wear  a  pro- 
pitious aspect.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  a  fortnight,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  which  he  is  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
country.  But  it  never  takes  place.  Mr.  Gamble  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  making  any  of  his  characters  happy.  A  letter  reaches 
Howard,  which  contains  only  the  words,  "  come  quick,  if  you 
would  see  her  alive."  In  the  agony  of  her  feelings,  on  being: 
subjected  unexpectedly  to  a  cruel  insult,  a  blood-vessel  had  bursf, 
and  her  death  was  become  inevitable.  He  hastens  back  in 
distraction,  just  soon  enough  to  receive  her  last  sigh.  Insanity 
seizes  him  ;  and  he  ultimately  recovers  from  it,  only  to  drag  a 
life  of  deep  and  cureless  sorrow. 

This  story,  simple  as  it  is,  is  told  in  a  manner  which  excites 
a  powerful  interest.  That  interest,  indeed,  remains  undiminished, 
even  by  the  circumstance  of  the  catastrophe  being  divulged 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  But  to  the  literary  merit 
alone  of  Mr.  Gamble,  can  any  praise  be  aw  arded  ?  After  the  spe- 
cimens which  we  have  given,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  nothing  can 
be  worse  than  his  doctrines.  Their  direct,  their  inevitable  ten- 
dency is  to  make  man  at  least  discontented,  wretched,  and  incapa- 
ble of  exertion  ;  for  who  will  exert  himself,  when  he  believes  that 
an  over-ruling  fate  laughs  all  his  efforts  to  scorn  ?  Well  would 
it  be,  were  these  their  worst  effects.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  they  remove  all  the  restraints  on  the  vices  of  mankind, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  the  fruitful  parents  of 
innumerable  crimes.  -  In  vain  would  Mr.  Gamble  plead,  that 
he  intends  his  novels  to  show  the  direful  consequences  which 
arise  from  the  commission  of  a  single  guilty  act. — He  has  dis~ 
qualified  himself  from  urging  this  plea.  Has  he  not  laboured 
to  destroy  the  strongest  motive  for  loving  virtue,  and  abhorring" 
wickedness  ;  and  has  he  not  likewise,  over  and  over  again, 
taught  the  lesson  that  man  is  the  sport  of  an  invincible  necessity, 
against  which  all  his  prudence  will  not  avail  him  in  the 
u  slightest  degree/'  With  Mr.  Gamble's  principles,  it  is  as 
much  a  mockery  to  talk  of  the  "  fault"  of  Howard,  as  to  talk 
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of  the  fault  committed  by  a  bayonet  or  a  bullet.  Before  we 
part  with  him,  we  must  advise  him,  and  we  do  it  in  perfect  sin- 
cerity and  kindness,  to  beware  that  his  principles  do  not  ulti- 
mately exclude  not  only  ail  "  levity,"  but  also  all  feeling  of  com- 
fort from  his  mind,  and  involve  it  in  profound  and  irremediable 
"  gloom."  We  fear  that  he  may  not  be  quite  as  safe  from  such 
a  tremendous  infliction,  as  perhaps  he  himself  will  imagine. 


AftT.  IX.  The  Evidence  of  Authority  of  the  Christian  ltc- 
livion.  Hi/ tie  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  Minister  of  Kihuany, 
Edinburgh.     Svo.     C6G  pp.     7s.  6d.     Longman,      its  14. 

THE  contents  of  this  volume  have  already  been  presented  in 
part  to  the  public,  under  the  article  Christianity,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia-  We  are  happy  to  see  it  republished 
in  its  present  form,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  it  cannot  be  read 
without  producing  the  most  serious  and  heartfelt  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  that  holy  religion  which  it  is  designed  to  defend.  The 
evidences  of  Christianity  are  so  numerous  and  overpowering,  that 
no  one  writer  c;m  enter  at  large  upon  every  ground  of  defence,  but 
each  man  takes  that  department,  to  which  the  natural  tendency  of 
his  mind  peculiarly  directs  him.  Mr.  Chalmers  dedicates  the 
chief  part  of  his  labours  to  the  exposition  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence, and  the  ground  which  he  has  thus  chosen  is  defended 
both  with  accuracy  and  with  skill. 

The  work  is  divided  into-  ten  chapters.  I.  On  the  Princi- 
ples of  Historical  Evidence,  and  their  Application  to  the  Truth, 
of  Christianity.  II.  On  the  Authenticity  of  the  different  Books 
of  the  New  Testament.  111.  On  the  internal  marks  of  Honesty 
and  Truth  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  IV.  On  the 
Testimony  cf  the  Original  Witnesses  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel 
Narrative.  V.  On  the  Testimony  of  Subsequent  Witnesses. 
VI.  Pit  marks  on  the  Argument  from  Prophecy.  VI 1.  Remarks 
on  the  Scepticism  of  Geologists.  VIII.  On  the  Internal  Evi- 
dence and  Objections  of  Deistical  Infidels.  IX.  On  the  Way 
of  Proposing  the  Argument  to  Atheistical  Infidels.  X.  On  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  Revelation. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  calm  and  con- 
vincing manner  in  which  it  speal  s  to  the  common  and  practical 
sense  of  the  reader.  \S  e  trust  that  it  will  have  its  due  share  of 
readers,  who  cannot  fail  of  deriving  much  useful  and  satisfactory 
knowledge  from  its  perusal.  jvir.  Chalmers  is  a  clear-headed 
man,  and  understands  the  laws  of  evidence  well,  but  we  could 
wish  that  he  had  not  deciied  the  mode  of  defence  pursued  by 
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Or.  Clarke  and  the  reasoning  school.  The  attacks  upon 
Christianity  a  priori,  are  much  more  formidable  and  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  are  made  upon  its  historical  evi- 
dence ;  they  require,  therefore,  at  least  as  zealous  and  as  able- 
defenders.  Until  a  man  be  made  convinced  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  revelation,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer,  he  will 
trouble  himself  very  little  with  an  examination  julo  the  historical 
evidence  of  their  existence. 


Art.  X.  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  on  several 
Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Scobell,  A.  B.  C/iapfain  to  the 
Directors  ami  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Mary/ebone. 
8vo.     4'24pp.     lf2s.     Lloyd.      1815. 

IVlll.  SCOBELL  informs  us  that  this  volume  is  his  first  pro- 
duction, we  are  happy,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer 
him  the  encouragement  which  he  so  justly  deserves.  His  doc- 
trines are  sound,  and  his  language  powerful  and  animated,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  if  these  sermons  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  same 
energetic  manner  in  which  they  are  written,  they  would  have 
a  strong  practical  effect  upon  a  large  and  mixed  congregation. 
The  comparison  of  the  pilgrimage  of  life  with  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites through  the  wilderness  is  drawn  with  much  sweetness, 
and  in  a  manner  that  reminds  us  of  Bishop  Home  himself. 

"  It  is  true  we  suffer  beneath  the  yoke  of  sin  and  Satan,  heavier 
by  far  than  even  Egyptian  rigour,  more  cruel  and  destructive  than 
earthly  task- masters.     It  is  true  we  are  placed  in  a  land  of  sha- 
dows, subject  to  tribulations,  to  pains,  and  death.     But  God  for- 
sakes not  his  people.     The  sighings   of  bondage,   and   the  cry  of 
affliction  come  to   the  throne  of  heavenly  mercy.     He  hears  our 
groaning,  and  remembers  his  covenant.     Like  the  Jews  to  Moses, 
we  are  pointed   to   a   guide  and   leader,  and   that   friend  is  Jesus 
Christ.     He  is,  to  us,  the  voice   of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
14  Prepare  ye  the  way    of   the  Lord,    make  his  paths  straight." 
He  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  alight  to  our  goings.     Safe  under 
his  protection,  the   children   of  earth  may  pass,   not   only  safely, 
but  with  gladness,  through  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  world, 
and  go  on  their  way    "  rejoicing  in   hope."      He    refreshes  their 
fainting  hearts  with  the  "  hidden  manna"  of  immortality,  and  to 
the  thirsting  soul  he  sheweth    "  the  pure  river  oi  the  water  ot 
life,"  of  water  "  clear  as  chrystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  thronq 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb."     Sorrows  may  come,  or  adversity  op- 
press,  but  let  their  night  of  affliction  be  ever  so  dark,  He  pierces 
it  with  the  cheering  beams  of  his   Holy   Spirit;    He  erects  the 
pillar  of  sacred  flame  within  the  heart,  and  whispers  to  the  trem- 
bling mortal,  pardon  and  peace. 
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"  Nor  is  this  all.  While  he  calms  with  power  the  wind  and 
the  tempest  here,  he  leaves  us  not  in  doubt  about  the  scenes  of  an 
hereafter.  He  points  our  eyes  to  a  celestial  country,  of  joy  and 
plenty,  of  liberty  and  light.  All  its  treasures  are  open  to  our  pos- 
session ;  all  its  blessings  extended  to  our  enjoyment.  We  are  in- 
vited, encouraged,  intreated,  urged  to  enter  into  this  everlasting 
Canaan,  that  we  may  "  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the  goodness 
thereof;"  and  that  when  all  the  dangers  of  our  probationary  jour- 
ney are  finished  and  gone,  when  the  waters  of  salvation  "  are 
clean  passed  over,"  we  may  be  refreshed  with  the  dews  of 
heavenly  favour,  and  rest  amidst  the  tranquillity  of  the  eternal 
Sabbath."     P.  327. 

With  the  following  sentiments  respecting  liberality,  or  the  re- 
ligious apathy  of  modern  times  we  were  much  pleased. 

"  If  by  liberality  be  meant  a  general  spirit  of  philanthropy,  a 
charitable  compassion  for  the  failings  of  humanity,  a  backwardness 
to  impute  unworthy  motives,  modesty  of  behaviour,  lenient  judg- 
ment, and  an  indulgent  toleration — the  principle  is  heavenly;  it 
is  the  morning  star  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  the  pure  effluence  of  the 
fountain  of  mercies.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  intended  by 
this  term  to  insinuate  that  all  religions  are  alike,  that  doctrines 
are  non-essential ;  that  present  sincerity  is,  under  every  opportu- 
nity, to  compensate  for  corrigible  errors  :  that  a  chain  of  spiritual 
union  is  to  subsist  between  opinions  diametrically  and  physically 
opposite ;  that  creeds  are  of  little  or  no  importance,  provided  the 
life  be  correct,  or  in  other  words,  that  works  without  faith  are 
gate  and  acceptable — against  this,  in  whatever  shape  it  appear,  the 
Christian  minister,  in  word  and  in  deed — with  moderation,  but 
with  firmness,  is  bound  unequivocally  to  protest."     P.  209. 

We  can  safely  pronounce  these  sermons  to  be  hortatory  and  as 
Christian  discourses,  untainted  by  any  fanatical  cant.  Should 
Mr.  Scobell  publish  again  we  should  recommend  rather  more 
attention  to  method,  and  rather  less  exuberance  of  expression. 
These,  however,  are  errors  which  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  his 
own  good  judgment  will  correct. 


AitT.  XE.     A  Dictionary  of  all  Religions,  fyc.     By  Thomas 
Hilliams.     10'mo.     33b  pp.     7s.  G'd.     Williams  and  Son. 

WE  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Williams  either 
upon  the  principles  or  upon  the  execution  of  the  work  before  us. 
Let  us  take  for  the  example  his  account  of  the  Church  of 
England. 


English  Church.     The  Church  of  England  is  Episcopalian, 
and  boasts  a  regular  succession  of  Bishops  from  the  time  of  the 
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Apostles,  conveyed  to  them  through  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were  united  by  the  Union  of 
1801,  and  form  a  grand  national  establishment;  but  with  a  free 
toleration  of  Dissenters  in  their  principles  and  worship,  without 
admitting  them  to  any  of  its  emoluments,  and  excluding  them  from 
many  offices  in  the  state." 

Now  we  should  be  happy  to  know  what  information  any 
stranger  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Church  could 
derive  from  such  a  description.  Mr.  Williams  in  truth  has  given 
us  a  very  meagre  and  confined  performance,  and  inferior  to  one 
or  two  others,  whose  principles  indeed  are  no  better  than  his  own. 
The  best  part  of  the  volume  is  the  print  preceding  the  title-page, 
which  is  taken  from  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Reformers  with  the  Bible  before  them,  and  the  Pope,  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Monks,  and  the  Devil,  attempting  to  blow  out  the 
candle. 


Art.  XII.    Poems  and  Imitations,  by  Daniel  Cabanel,  Esq. 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.    8vo.    pp.  192.      10s.     Bickerstaff.  1814. 

1  HE  two  first  poems  in  this  volume  have  been  published  be- 
fore, and  have  received,  as  we  think  they  deserve,  a  favourable 
notice.  The  poetry  of  the  Tocsin  in  particular  is  entitled  to 
commendation.  The  thoughts  are  elegant,  and  the  general  How 
of  the  lines  harmonious.  Of  these  and  the  subsequent  poems 
we  can  now,  in  our  turn,  speak  in  terms  of  praise :  the  transla- 
tions from  the  Italian  are  pretty,  and  the  lines  written  at  different 
places  through  which  the  author  has  passed  in  his  travels  are  ge- 
nerally pleasing.  We  shall  cite,  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion 
the  two  last  stanzas  from  an  Address  to  Hope. 

"  Indulgent  Power  thy  aid  impart ! 
With  chasten'd  raptures  fill  my  heart— 

Thy  soothing  Heralds  send  ! 
Teach  me  the  ways  of  Love  and  Peace, 
Bid  sublunary  sorrows  cease, 

And  Earth's  delusions  end  ! 

And  on  the  confines  of  the  Grave — 
When  Heaven  resumes  the  life  it  gave, 

And  claims  my  forfeit  breath ; 
Be  Faith  thy  Seraph  Sister  nigh  ! 
With  thee  to  waft  me  to  the  sky — 

And  charm  the  shaft  of  Death !"     P.  1 13, 
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Art.  XIIF.  Advice,  on  the  Study  and  the  Practice  of  the  "Lais 
addressed    to    Ailornie^    Clerks.       By    JV.    Wright.     8vo. 
180  pp.     Tayhsr  and  Hesse}'.      1815. 

i  MIS  volume  is  addressed  to  a  class  of  men,  who  of  aH 
others,  are  most  in  need  of  an  adviser  and  a  guide.  There  are 
lew  situations  more  perilous  to  the  young  man  than  a  clerkship 
to  an  attorney,  whether  in  town  or  in  the  country.  So  very 
little  labour  is  necessary  to  acquaint  him  with  the  routine  of  his 
ordinary  business,  and  so  very  little  ingenuity  required  to  attain 
and  to  ex<  i  <  it  the  Iktte  low  and  dirty  artiiices  which  characterise 
too  many  of  his  profession,  that  he  may  pass  through  the  time 
of  lis  articles  in  idleness  and  profligacy,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  period,  setup  for  himself  with  as  good  pretensions  as 
most  of  his  neighbours.  Even  to  those,  who  pursue  with  more 
steadiness  their  professional  studies^  much,  very  mucins  wanted 
to  open  and  enlarge  their  mind,  to  give  it  right  and  honourable 
\iews,  and  to  elevate  it  above  the  meanness  and  roguery  which 
i*  eo  incidental  to  their  calling.  We  are,  therefore,  happy  in 
finding  a  volume  which  may  safely  be  recommended  to  every 
clefk  at  an  attorney's  d»sk,  as  a  clr:.  -,  concise,  and  useful  guide 
to  those  studies  and  pursuits  which  will  make  him  the  better  at- 
torney and  t-ie  better  man.  L  will  open  to  his  mind  various 
sources  of  information,  from  which,  during  the  period  of  his 
clerkship,  he  may  derive  the  most  important  advantages  ;  and  it 
will  teach  him  the  most  apt  ami  judicious  method  of  pur- 
Biiinir  them. 

One  deficiency  alone  we  are  soiry  to  remark,  which  in  another 
edition  we  trust  *  il1  be  supplied.  V.  e  find  no  e\hortation  to  the 
young  man,  either  to  hold  fast  the  faith,  or  fulfil  the  duties  of 
Our  holy  religion.  No  man  will  prove  the  worse  lawyer  for 
being  a  Christian  ;  and  vv<  ire  mistaken  indeed,  if  he  will  not 
prove  much  tin  I  i  tier.  Let  a  short  chapter  upon  this  important 
point  be  added,  and  the  volume  shall  have  our  best  wishes. 


Art.  XIV.     A n  east/  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics.     By 
Charles  Butler,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.    J  1.1  Is.  fid,    Longman. 

TO  those,  who  may  be  desirous  of  entering  upon  mathematical 
studies  by  themselves,  without  the  assistance  which  a  private 
tutor  or  a  lecture-room  can  afford,  these  volumes  will  be  found 
a  useful  and  satisfactory  publication.  Mr.  Butler  possesses  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  the  art  of  explanation,  and  of  rendering 
the  fust  steps  of  science  accessible  to  yout.g  and  ardent  minds. 
The  work  is  divided  unto  ten  departments.     The  first  treats  of 
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all  the  Rules  of  Common  Arithmetic  at  considerable  length,  and 
in  a  very  perfect  manner.  The  second  contains  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Logarithms,  with  the  History  of  their  Invention. 
The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  are  dedicated  to  Algebra 
in  all  its  various  branches,  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  eighth 
part  treats  of  Geometry,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  with  various  Corollaries,  selected  from  Clavius,  Bar- 
row, Savil,  Ludlam,  Play  fair,  &c.  and  many  useful  propositions 
illustrating  the  text,  as  the  student  proceeds.  The  ninth  part 
contains  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Trigonometry  j  and  the 
tenth  gives  us  a  short  account  of  Conic  Sections. 

Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  bestowed  much  pains  and  labour 
upon  the  work,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  be  rewarded  by  that 
extended  circulation,  to  which  by  its  general  merit  it  is  so  justly 
entitled. 


Art.  XV.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  finding  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude  at  Sea.  By  T.  Myers,  A.M.  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  8vo.  500  pp.  16s.  Robinson. 
1815. 

1  HIS  excellent  treatise  is  translated  from  the  French  of  M,  de 
Rosselj  and  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a  work  of  general  utility  to 
all  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  nautical  astronomy.  To  this  treatise  Mr.  Myers  has  sub- 
joined a  very  useful  Table  of  the  Right  Ascensions  and  Declina- 
tion of  the  principal  fixed  stars  which  are  used  in  finding  the 
Longitude  at  Sea ;  and  another  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
and  their  complements  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  general  practice. 
We  hud  a  Table  also  of  Logarithmic  Sines  and  Cosines,  Tan- 
gents and  Cotangents,  with  their  differences  corresponding  to" 
«very  ten  seconds.  To  these  is  added  the  new  method  of 
clearing  the  distance,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Brinckley,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  in  Dublin,  aud  a  Table  of  Natural  and  Versed 
Sines.  We  consider  this  as  a  very  laborious  and  useful  work, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  meet  among  nautical  men  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  really  deserves. 


Art.  XVI.  The  Universal  British  Merchant,  ftp.  fy.  By 
W.  Keegan,  Master  of  Manor  house  Academy.  l6mo. 
400  pp.     La\v  and  Whittaker.      IS  15. 

1  HIS  is  a  translation  from  a  French  work  by  the  same  author, 
(entitled   Le  Negociaut  Umvereel,  which  possessed,  in  its  way, 
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considerable  merit.  It  contains  two  hundred  letters,  as  spe- 
cimens of  commercial  correspondence  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  principal  trading  cities  or"  Europe,  &c.  and  shewing  in 
a  familiar  and  practical  manner  the  mode  of  effecting  insu- 
rances, drawing  bills,  remitting  cash,  Sic.  and  laving  open  the 
whole  system  of  mercantile  business.  To  those  who  are  in- 
tended for  the  compting-house  we  should  recommend  this  little 
volume  as  an  early  present,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  publication 
better  calculated  lo  initiate  them  into  the  business  of  their  fu- 
ture destination,  or  to  give  ihem  a  more  clear  and  practical  view 
of  all  mercantile  transactions. 


Art.  XVII.  Letters  from  a  Gentlebnan  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land to  his  Friend  in  London.  §c.  fyc,  2  vols.  12mo.  1 .0 b . 
Gale  and  Co.      1  SI 5. 

Ill ESE  letters  were  first  printed  in  1754,  having  then  be<  a 
written  near  twenty  years.  The  interest  excited  in  the  literary 
world  by  the  novel  of  Waverley  has  probably  caused  their  re- 
publication at  this  period.  They  contain  an  admirable  account 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  their  manners,  about  the  year  172o, 
being  written,  as  it  appears,  by  a  military  man,  who  was  quar- 
tered near  Inverness.  To  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  nice,  who 
have  now  almost  faded  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  these  two  vo- 
lumes cannot  but  prove  highly"  attractive.  They  are  clearly  not 
an  account  kneaded  and  made  up  for  publication,  but  the  genuine 
letters  of  an  acute  and  intelligent  man,  who  was  making  a  pil- 
grimage through  a  region,  almost  as  much  unknown  to  his  coun- 
trymen as  the  desarts  of  Arabia. 

The  following  description  of  the  wretched  state  of  an  High- 
land town  in  ancient  days,  will  present  a  picture  of  misery,  with 
which  few  of  our  readers  are  acquainted. 

"  A  Highland  town,  as  before  mentioned,  is  composed  of  a  few 
huts  for  dwellings,  with  barns  and  stables,  and  both  the  latter  are 
of  a  more  diminutive  size  than  the  former,  all  irregularly  placed, 
some  one  way,  some  another,  and  at  any  distance  look  like  so  many- 
heaps  of  dirt ;  these  are  built  in  glens  and  straths,  which  are  the 
corn-countries,  near  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  also  on  the  sides  of 
lakes  where  there  is  some  arable  land  for  the  support  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

"  But  I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  order 
of 'Highlanders  live;  and  shall  begin  with  the  spring  of  the  year. 

'•*  This  )'«  a  bad  season  with  them ;  for  then  their  provision  of 
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«atmeal  begins  to  fail,  and  for  a  supply  they  bleed  their  cattle,  and 
boil  the  blood  into  cakes,  which,  together  with  a  little  milk  and  a 
short  allowance  of  oatmeal,  is  their  food. 

"  It  is  true,  there  are  small  trouts,  or  something  like  them,  in 
some  of  the  little  rivers,  which  continue  in  holes  among  the  rocks, 
which  are  always  full  of  water  when  the  stream  is  quite  ceased  for 
want  of  rain :  these  might  be  a  help  to  them  in  this  starving  season; 
but  I  have  had  so  little  notion  in  all  my  journeys  that  they  made 
those  fish  a  part  of  their  diet,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  them, 
as  such,  till  this  very  moment.  It  is  likely  they  cannot  catch  thera 
for  want  of  proper  tackle,  but  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  without 
them  for  want  of  leisure.  What  may  seem  strange  is,  that  they  do 
not  introduce  roots  among  them  (as  potatoes)  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  land  they  occupy  is  so  very  little,  they  think  they  cannot 
spare  any  part  of  it  from  their  corn,  and  the  landlord's  demand  of 
rent  in  kind  is  another  objection.  You  will  perceive  I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  poor  people  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  mountains  ;  for 
near  the  coast,  all  round  them,  there  are  few  confined  to  such  dimi- 
nutive farms,  and  the  most  necessitous  of  all  may  share,  upon  occa- 
sion, the  benefit  of  various  kinds  of  shell-fish,  only  for  seeking  and 
fetching. 

"  Their  cattle  are  much  weakened  by  want  of  sufficient  food  in 
the  preceding  winter,  and  this  immoderate  bleeding  reduces  them 
to  so  low  a  plight,  that  in  a  morning  they  cannot  rise  from  the 
ground,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  join  together  to  help  up 
each  other's  cows,  &c. 

"  In  summer  the  people  remove  to  the  hills,  and  dwell  in  muca 
worse  huts  than  those  they  leave  below :  these  are  near  the  spots 
of  grazing,  and  are  called  shealings,  scattered  from  me  another  as 
occasion  requires.  Every  one  has  his  particular  space  of  pasture, 
for  which,  if  it  be  not  a  part  of  his  farm,  he  pays,  as  I  shall  men- 
tion hereafter. 

"  Here  they  make  their  butter  and  cheese.  By  the  way,  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  former  with  blueish  veins,  made,  a  I  thought,  by 
the  mixture  of  smoke,  not  much  unlike  to  Castile  soap  ;  but  some 
have  said  it  was  a  mixture  of  sheep's  milk,  which  gave  a  part  of  it 
that  tincture  of  blue. 

"  When  the  grazing  fails,  the  Highlanders  return  to  uheir  for- 
mer habitations,  and  the  cattle  to  pick  up  their  sustenance  among 
the  heath,  as  before. 

"  At  other  times  the  children  share  the  milk  with  the  calves, 
lambs,  and  kids ;  for  they  milk  the  dams  of  them  all,  which  keeps 
their  young  so  lean,  that  when  sold  in  the  low  country  they  are 
chiefly  used,  as  they  tell  me,  to  ftiatite  scrips  withal;  and  when  a 
side  of  any  one  of  these  kinds  hang;;  «p  in  our  market,  the  least  dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  sight  is  the  transparency  of  the  ribs. 

"  About  the  latter  enu  of  August,  or  tne  beginning  of  September, 
the  cattle  are  brought  into  good  order  by  their  summer  feed,  and 
the  beef  is  extremely  sweet  and  succulent ;  which  I  suppose  is 
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owing,  in  good  part,  to  their  being  reduced  to  such  poverty  in  the 
spring,  and  made  up  again  with  new  flesh. 

"  Now  the  drovers  collect  their  herds,  and  drive  them  to  fairs 
and  markets  on  the  borders  of  the  Lowlands,  and  sometimes  to  the 
north  of  England ;  and  in  their  passage  they  pay  a  certain  tribute, 
proportionable  to  the  number  of  cattle,  to  the  owner  of  the  terri- 
tory they  pass  through,  which  is  in  lieu  of  all  reckonings  for  grazing.'" 
Vol  II.  p.  108. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  who  live  in  a  commercial  coun- 
try, to  form  even  a  notion  of  the  trifling  value  attached  to  money, 
in.  a  state  of  comparative  rudeness  and  simplicity,  and  how  little 
it  is  itble  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  want  in  such  a  condition. 
The  following  affecting  anecdote  will  convince  the  reader  of  the 
utter  helplessness  of  a  country,  where  money  is  scarcely  known 
as  possessing  any  value  in  itself,  but  as  the  immediate  represen- 
tative only  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"  About  the  time  of  one  great  scarcity  here,  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William,  opposite  to  us  on  the  west  coast,  was  very  low  in 
oatmeal,  and  the  little  hovel  town  of  Maryburgh,  nearly  adjoining 
to  it,  was  almost  destitute. 

"  Some  affairs  at  that  time  cued  me  to  the  fert ;  and  being  at 
the  governor's  house,  one  of  the  towns-women  utoie  to  his  lady, 
and  besought  her  to  use  her  interest  that  she  might  be  spared  out 
of  the  stores,  for  her  money,  e-i  fo  repay  it  in  kind,  only  one  peck 
of  oatmeal,  to  keep  her  children  from  starving;  for  that  there  was 
none  to  be  sold  in  the  town,  or  othur  food  to  be  had  whatever.  The 
lady,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  ui  women,  told  her 
she  feared  her  husband  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with  any 
at  that  time.  This  she  said,  as  knowing  that  kind  of  provision  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  a  great  number  of  mouths  [to  be  fed;  that 
there  was  but  a  very  precarious  dependanee  upo->  the  winds  for  a 
supply,  and  that  other  sea  accidents  might  nappen  ; — but  to  show 
her  good  will,  she  gave  her  a  shilling.  The  poor  woman,  holding 
up  the  money,  first  looked  at  that,  in  a  musing  manner,  then  at  the 
lady,  and  bursting  out  into  tears,  cried — '  Madam,  what  must  I  do 
with  this?  My  children  cannot  eat  it  ?'  And  laid  the  shilling  down 
upon  the  table  in  the  greatest  sorrow  and  despair.  It  would  be  too 
trite  to  remark  upon  the  uselessness  of  money,  when  it  cannot  be 
bartered  for  something  absolutely  necessary  to  life.  But  I  do  assure 
you  I  was  hardly  ever  more  affected  with  distress  than  upon  this 
occasion,  for  I  never  saw  such  an  example  of  it  before. 

"  I  must  not  leave  you  in  suspense.  The  governor,  commi- 
serating the  poor  woman's  circumstance,  spared  her  that  small 
quantity ;  and  then  the  passion  of  joy  seemed  more  unruly  in  the 
poor  creature's  breast,  than  all  her  grief  and  fear  had  been  before." 
>0i.  I.  p.  242. 

A  very 
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A  very  curious  account  is  given  in  a  preceding  letter  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  which  at  that  time  appears  to  have 
reached  its  utmost  height.  The  stool  of  repentance  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  agent  of  Presbyterian  discipline.  This 
stool  was  fashioned  like  au  arm  chair,  and  was  raised  nearly  two 
feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  seats,  and  directly  fronted  the 
pulpit.  When  the  kirk  bell  rung,  the  culprit  mounted  the  chair, 
and  was  array  d  by  the  bellman  in  the  black  sackcloth  gown, 
and  thus  attired  he  underwent  a  long  extemporary  reproof  and 
admonition  from  the  sour-faced  minister  of  puritanical  severity. 

We  can  recommend  this  little  work  to  our  readers  as  a  most 
entertaining  history  of  the  ancient  days  of  Scotland,  and  as  con- 
taining various  anecdotes  not  to  be  met  witU  in  any  other  place- 
It  lias  received  indeed  already  a  testimony  far  more  valuable  than 
our's.  having  been  repeatedly  quoted  by  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
notes  on  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  as  a  curious  depository  of  Scot- 
tish manners,  and  as  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  local  description." 
which  it  contains. 


Art.  XVIII.     A  Tale  for  Gentle  and  Simple.  12mo.  456  pp. 

7s.     Hunter.     18 15. 

1  HE  first  part  of  this  Tale  induced  us  to  think  that  it  ws»s 
written  for  the  amusement  of  the  young,  but  about  the  middle  it 
assumes  a  higher  character,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a  very 
entertaining  volume  to  all  those  who  are  likely  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  perusal  of"  a  Tale."  The  story  is  well  told,  the  inci- 
dents sufficiently  amusing,  and  the  moral  and  sentiments  unques- 
tionably good.  The  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Upland,  a  good- 
natured,  shatter-brained  country  gentleman,  is  drawn  with  much 
spirit  and  originality,  and  without  the  least  caricature.  Our 
readers*  whether  "  Gentle  or  Simple,"  canuot  fail  to  derive  much 
amusement  from  the  volume  before  us. 


AitT.  XIX.     Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig.     I2mo.    164  pp.     7s. 

Longman.     IS  15. 

IN  the  adventures  of  the  Wig,  which  is  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, we  meet  with  a  very  lively  tale  and  a  very  entertaing  string 
of  historical  anecdotes.     This  aforesaid  wig  is  supposed  to  have 

covered 
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covered  the  head  of  the  bloody  Judge  Jeffries,  of  whose  repen- 
tance and  death  a  very  interesting  account  is  introduced.  The 
wig  becomes  the  property  afterwards  of  William  the  third  ;  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  Dean  Swift,  of  Orator  Henly,  and 
other  worthies.  Of  the  history  of  Wigs  our  author  gives  a  very 
amusing  account  in  his  preface,  part  of  which  we  shall  extract 
for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

"  Even  among  savage  nations,  you  find  a  disposition  not  to  be 
content  with  the  covering  which  nature  had  given  to  the  head. 
The  Myuntes  carry  on  their  heads  a  board  about  15  inches  square, 
with  which  they  cover  their  hair,  and  fasten  it  with  wax,  and  it 
being  a  woody  country,  they  arc  often  entangled  by  their  head- 
dress, and  when  they  comb  their  hair,  which  is  only  once,  a  year, 
they  are  a  full  hour  melting  the  wax. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Natal,  as  we  are  told  by  Duhalde,  wear 
wigs  made  of  the  fat  of  oxen  from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  then 
anoint  the  head  with  purer  grease,  which  mixing  with  the  hair, 
fasten  these  bonnets  for  life. 

"  But  though  the  ancients  used  coverings  of  artificial  hair,  yet 
they  partook  very  little  of  the  character  of  our  Periwig,  and  the 
composition  which  first  entitled  them  to  that  name  was  hardly 
known  so  early  as  1500.  Budaeus  describes  one  in  1534.  The 
first  on  record  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Saxon, 
Henry  the  VHIth's  fool. 

"  The  first  that  were  made  were  so  heavy  that  they  weighed 
two  pounds,  being  fastened  on  a  kind  of  cushion,  such  as  they 
knit  lace  on  :  the  cawl,  by  the  introduction  of  which  they  were 
much  lightened,  being  a  subsequent  improvement. 

"  Though  Wigs  were  contrived  to  conceal  natural  or  accidental 
baldness,  they  soon  became  so  ridiculously  fashionable,  as  to  be 
worn  by  such  had  no  defects  to  hide,  in  preference  to  the  most 
beautiful  locks,  the  gift  of  all  bounteous  nature,  which  were  sa- 
crificed to  make  way  for  them. 

"  The  clergy  were  long  before  they  adopted  them,  and  the 
French  clergy  used  them  first.  Cardinal  Grimaldi  forbade  their 
use  to  priests"  without  dispensation  or  necessity.  Monsieur  Thyer 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  who  esteems  a  priest's  head  under 
a  Peruke,  a  monster  in  the  church,  nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing 
so  scandalous  as  an  abbot  with  a  florid  countenance  and  well 
curled  Wig;  loss  of  hair  being  thought  to  arise  from  disease. 

"  The  players,  from  knowing  what  diversity  of  character  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Wig,  generally  wore  them  on  the  stage  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  which  occasions  that  great  Dramatist  to  say,  "  It. 
offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters." 

"  The  bar  assumed  the  Wig  about  1660,  and  as   Alexander 
Stephens,   in  his  Lecture  on   Heads,  humourously  analyzes  it — 
"  there  arc  special  pleadings  in  the  fore-top,  pleas,  rejoinders,  re- 
plications, 
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plications,  and  demurrers  in  turn  of  the  curls,  knotty  points  in 
the  twist  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  a  chancery  suit  in  the  depth  of 
a  full  bottom ;  and  a  Serjeant's  black  coif,  as  much  as  tells  us  that 
the  law  is  a  sort  of  blister  plaster,  and  never  to  be  used  but  in 
desperate  cases." 

"  About  the  close  of  the  17th  Century,  Perukes  were  made  to 
represent  natural  curls  of  hair,  but  in  such  a  stream,  that  ten 
heads  would  not  have  furnished  an  equal  quantity,  as  it  flowed 
down  the  back,  and  hung  over  the  shoulders  half  way  down  the 
arms. 

"  Louis  the  XlVth's  Wig  was  so  enormous,  that  he  was  said  to 
rob  the  heads  of  all  his  subjects  to  cover  his  own ;  and  such  was 
the  use  of  hair  in  England  for  such  compositions,  that  in  1700,  a 
young  country  girl  got  sixty  pounds  for  her  head  of  hair,  and  the 
grey  locks  of  an  old  woman,  after  death,  sold  for  fifty  pounds,  as 
did  Wigs  in  common  for  forty  pounds. 

"  In  1720,  or  thereabouts,  it  became  fashionable  to  tie  one 
half  of  it  on  the  left  side  into  a  club,  as  is  represented  in  the  Vig- 
nette of  the  Title  page,  which  professes  to  give  the  real  model  of 
Linnaeus 's  Wig. 

"  Between  1730  and  1740  Bag  Wigs  came  into  fashion,  and 
such  as  were  plaited  into  a  Queue,  though  till  1750  the  long  flow, 
ing  Perukes  maintained  their  ascendancy. 

*'  In  1763  the  use  of  Wigs  in  general  began  to  decline,  in  so 
much  that  there  was  a  petition  from  the  master  Peruke  makers,  of 
London  and  Westminster,  to  the  King,  in  which  they  complain  of 
the  influx  of  French  hair  dressers.     P.  viii. 
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Mr.  Nichols  has  at  length  completed  his  laborious  History  of 
Leicestershire,  by  an  Appendix  of  Additions  and  Corrections  ; 
a  Series  of  elaborate  Indexes ;  a  general  Map,  of  the  County  ; 
and  several  additional  Piates. 

Proposals  for  a  new  Hilton/  of  Northamptonshire,  brought 
down  to  the  present  period,  have  been  issued  by  Mr.  George 
Baker,  of  Northampton,  who  have  devoted  several  years  to  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  work. 

Mr.  W.  Jloolnoth  is  preparing  for  publication  A  History 
awl  Description  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  to  be  elegantly 
printed  in  Royal  Quarto,  and  illustrated  by  twenty  highly  finished 
JEiil: ravings,  from  Drawings  by  T.  Hastings,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Liverpool  Academy. 

Mr.  IV.  MoncU  Mason  intends  publishing  by  subscription  a 
History  of  Ireland  on  a  very  extended  plan.  The  first  portion 
will  contain  the  History  of  Dublin  and  its  Environs,,  and  will  be 
comprised  in  three  quarto  volumes. 
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Prasidebat  Imago  Pveri  Iesv  Docentis  Specie.     Editio  Nova. 

Relations  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
since  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Family,  contained  in  a 
Petition  addressed  to  the  King  by  the  principal  Protestants  of 
Nismes;  a  Narrative  in  defence  of  the  Protestants  of  Lozeer 
Lanauedoc . 

The  Student's  Journal,  arranged,  printed,  and  ruled  for  re- 
ceiving an  account  of  every  day's  employment  for  the  space  of 
one  year. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  living  Artists,  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1816,  being  a  complete  Guide  to  the 
Almanack. 
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Ant.  1.  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  on  the  Subject 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  Thomas 
Gisborne,  A.M.    Second  Edition.   Cadell  and  Davies.    IS  15* 

tt  E  have  ever  been  disposed  to  consider  Mr.  Gisborne  as  a 
worthy  and  a  well  meaning  man,  though  certainly  not  as  a  theo- 
logian of  the  highest  order.  His  sermons,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  we  have  held  to  be  both  creditable  and  useful  publi- 
cations, and  what  they  wanted  in  brilliancy  of  talent  to  be  fully 
made  up  in  goodness  of  intent.  We  have  lorig  known  hint  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  interests  of  a  peculiar  party,  and 
zealously  to  have  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society,  our 
respect  however  for  his  motives  still  continued  undiminished; 
how  far  however  his  character,  either  as  a  Christian  or  a  man, 
can  be  raised  in  the  estimation  of  ourselves  or  of  the  public  by 
the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  shall 
leave  it  for  our  readers  to  determine. 

Mr.  Gisborne  has  the  means  undoubtedly  of  enforcing  atten- 
tion in  a  certain  circle,  far  beyond  those  which  ordinary  authors 
are  allowed  to   possess  ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  with 
all  these  powers  at  his  command  his  present  publication  would 
fairly   have  gone  through   a   single    edition,   had   it  not   been 
addressed   to  a  prelate,  whose   recent  elevation  has   been  the 
object  of  so   much  public  discussion.     With  his  name  in  the 
title   page  it  emerges  from  the  froth  and  foam  of  an  auxiliary 
anniversary,  and  acquires  a   sort  of  substance,  which  obtrudes 
itself  upon  our  attention.     We  would  not  judge  with  harshness 
the  offensive  trash  which  too  often  issues  from  very  worthy  and 
respectable  men  at  these  Bible  Associations;   the  vanity  of  self- 
approbati«m,  the  intoxication  of  popular  applause,  the  motley 
and   discordant   groupe    from    whom   that   applause    is    to    be 
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extracted,  all  conspire  to  throw  their  understandings  off  their 
guard,  and  at  once  to  generate  confusion  of  idea  and  abandon- 
ment of  principle.  Had  this  publication  therefore  assumed  the 
form  of  a  speech  delivered  at  the  county  hall  of  Stafford,  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  oppose  the  short- 
lived effusions  of  annual  eloquence,  but  as  it  now  appears,  con- 
taining the  cool,  deliberate,  and  uncalled  for  opinions  of  a 
reverend  divine,  upon  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
stamped  with  the  name  of  a  newly  created  prelate  as  its  passport 
to  general  circulation,  it  seems  to  challenge  the  most  rigid  and 
impartial  examination.  The  letter  begins  with  the  following 
paragraph. 

"    MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

"  One  of  your  predecessors  complained  that  a  book,  which  lis 
had  written  to  establish  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  had  excited. 
Outcries  as  vehement  as  might  have  resounded  if  it  had  averred  the 
divine  legation  of  Mahomet.  There  are  persons  who  pursue  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  with  clamours  as  vehement  as 
could  be  warrantable,  were  the  object  of  the  institution  to  circulate 
the  Koran."     P.  3. 

How  far  the  present  Bishop  will  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Gisborne 
for  reminding  the  world  that  VVarburton,  at  whose  mighty  name 
even  to  this  moment  both  the  infidel  and  the  fanatic  appear  to 
tremble,  once  sat  in  the  throne  which  bis  Lordship  now  occupies, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  We  cannot  however  sufficiently 
commend  the  prudence,  with  which  such  a  name  as  that  of 
Warburton,  is  dropped  in  the- gentler  tvQmix  of  "  one  of  your 
predecessors." 

Whether  the  advocates  or  the  adversaries  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society  have  most  reason  to  complain  of  "  vehement 
clamours,"  is  a  question  which  may  be  easily  answered  by  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  auxiliary  meetings,  or  what  is 
still  clearer  evidence,  by  those  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to 
read  the  pamphlet  before  us.  The  introduction  of  the  Koran  in 
this  sentence,  is  attended  with  various  advantages  to  the  cause  of 
which  Mr.  G.  is  an  advocate.  In  the  fust  place,  it  gives  the 
reader  to  understand  that  it  is  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  which 
excites  the  indignation  of  those,  whom  Mr.  G.  opposes;  though 
Mr.  G.  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  the  persons  whom  he  thus 
traduces,  are  indefatigable  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  through 
the  medium  of  another  Society,  which  had  been  established  an 
hundred  years  before  the  modern  institution  was  thought  of. 
Another  advantage  arising  from  introducing  the  Koran  is,  that  the 
opposers  of  the  Bible  Society  are  thus  represented  as  objecting 
to  it,  not  because  they  prefer  their  own  Society  to  that  of  Mr. 
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G.'s  but  because  they  care  for  the  sacred  volume  as  little  as  they 
do  for  the  Koran.  This  is  one  specimen  of  the  Christian  spirit 
of  Mr.  Gisborne,  toward  the  adversaries,  not  of  himself,  but  of 
bis  favourite  Society;  but  this  is  quite  charitable  in  comparison 
with  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice. 

Mr.  G.  expresses  his  surprise,  that  a  Society  which  confine3 
its   distribution   to  the   Bible,  should  have    been  suspected  of 
"  tending  to  check  the  circulation  of  the  Prayer-book."     "  The 
following,"  says  Mr.  G.  at  page  5,  "  is  the  language  which  we 
might  have  hoped  to  hear.     *  The  grace  of  God  be  with  all  who 
disperse  the  Bible.     Disperse  but  the  parent  Bible  in  abundance, 
and  its  daughter  the  Prayer-book  will  follow  of  course.'"     We 
say  likewise  with  Mr.  G.  "  the  grace  of  God  be  with  all  who 
disperse  the  Bible  ;"  but  we  cannot  possibly  add,  "  its  daughter 
the  Prayer-book  will  follow  of  course,"  when  we  perceive  that 
the  dissenters,  who  are  all  of  them  members  of  the  institution  for 
which  Mr.  Gisborne  pleads,  and  most  of  them  very  zealous 
members,  uniformly  persevere,  amid  all   their  efforts   for  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  to  reject  from  their  places  of  worship 
its  daughter  the  Prayer-book.     But  says  Mr.  G.  the  fact  cannot 
be  denied,  that  since  the  institution  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  distribution  of  Prayer-books  has  increased, 
Undoubtedly  the  distribution  of  Prayer-books  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment  has  greatly  increased  within  these  four 
years.     But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  increase  ?     No  other  than 
this,  that  the  true  friends  of  the  Church  took  alarm  at  the  lan- 
guage holden  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society  at  the  end  of 
1811,  who  from  the  indisputable  truth  that  the  Bible  only  is  the 
religion  of  the  Protestant,  argued  as  if  the  Bible  only  should  be 
distributed  by  the  Protestant.     The  necessity  therefore   of  an 
increased  distribution  of  the  Prayer-book,  became  so  obvious  to 
all  who  were  desirous  of  supporting  the  present  Church  Estab- 
lishment, that  every  effort  Mas  made  for  that  purpose,  especially 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.     Thus  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  new  institution  was  happily  counteracted. 
Yet  Mr.  G.  gives  his  leaders  to  understand,  that  this  institution 
was  the  cause  of  that  effect.     He  says,  at  page  G, 

"  The  truth  of  the  position  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  increased  jn  an  extraordinary  degree  the  circulation  of 
our  Established  Liturgy  is  incontestable,1' 

He  then  triumphantly  adds, 

"  Let  it  be  treated  as  incontestable.  If  any  man  of  strange 
perception  deny  or  doubt  it ;  let  not  the  point  be  debated.  Waste 
not  time  and  argument  in  demonstrating  demonstration.  Let  the 
answer  be,  '  the  fact  is  ascertained,  is  settled,  is  recognized.  The 
earth  revolves  round  the  sun." 

g  g  2  Such 
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Such  is  Mr.  G.'s  mode  of  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause* 
and  such  is  the  flippancy  of  his  language,  which  well  accords  with 
the  reasoning  itself.  And  this  observation  applies  to  almost 
every  page  of  his  pamphlet. 

At  page  7,  Mr.  G.  adverts  to  the  objection  which  was  made 
to  his  Society  so  early  as  the  year  1805,  when  it  was  just  coming 
into  notice;  namely,  that  it  is  an  association  of  Churchmen  with 
dissenters.    But  Mr.  G.  lias  taken  the  usual  precaution  of  stating 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  convey  a  meaning  very  different  from 
that  which  it  is  known  the  objectors  intended.     He  says  that  his 
Society  *'  has  been  accused  of  associating  Churchmen  and  dissen- 
ters, in  the  distribution  of  the  Word  of  God."     Any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  controversy  might  suppose  from  this  sentence, 
either  that  "  the  distribution  of  the  Word  of  God,"  formed  the 
ground  of  the  objection;   or  that  an  union  of  Churchmen  and 
dissenters,  is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated  in  all  possible  cases.     But 
how  does  the  matter  really  stand?     As  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  the  sentiments  of  those  who  object  to  the  new  institu- 
tion (for  new  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  Bible  Society  estab- 
lished at  Bartlett's  Buildings)  they  are  to  the  following  purport. 
t(  Let  us  associate  for  the  distribution  of  the  Word  of  God ;  but 
then  let  us  do  it  in  a  manner,  that  while  we  are  promoting  this 
laudable  work,  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  neglect  those  other 
duties,  which  are  incumbent  on  us  as  Churchmen.     We  may 
either  associate  for  that  purpose  with  Churchmen  only,  as  in  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  distributes 
both  Bibles  and  Prayer-  books ;  or  we  may  associate  both  with 
Churchmen  and  with  dissenters  in  the  other  Bible  Society,  which 
from  the  very  circumstance  that  the  dissenters  belong  to  it,  must 
coufiue  its  distribution  to  the  Biblo.     Since  then  we  have  the 
choice,  let  us  prefer  the  former  Society,  which  enables  us  to  do 
our  duty  as  Christians,  and  at  the  same  ti.ue  enables  us  to  do  our 
duty  as  Churchmen.     This  we  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of 
those   who  object,  not  lo  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  either  by 
Churchmen  or  by  dissenters,  but  to  an  association,  which,  while 
it  provides  for  the  general  duty  of  a  Christian,  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  particular  duty  of  a  Churchman.     If  indeed  there 
Were  no  other  means  of  distributing  the  Bible,  than  through  the 
medium  of  this  new  institution,  the  duty  of  distributing  the  Prayer- 
book  would  properly  yield  to  the  paramount  duty  of  distributing 
the  liible.     But  when  they  have  the  choice  of  a  Society,  in 
which  both  duties  are  fulfilled,  it  really  does  surprise  us,  that 
Churchmen  do  not  give  it  their  whole  support,  instead  of  asso- 
ciating with,  and  thus  augmenting  the  importance  of  those,  whose 
views,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  be  hostile  to  the 
Establishment. 

At 
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At  page  9,  Mr.  G.  who  is  obliged  to  eke  out  even  this  short 
pamphlet  by  perpetual  repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  again  asks, 
**  Must  not  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  tend  to  diminish  dis- 
sent?" This  question  we  may  oppose  by  another.  Has  the 
increased  distribution  of  the  Bible  by  the  means  of  the  new 
Society,  diminished  the  number  even  of  the  old  dissenters  ?  And 
is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  methodists,  who  dissent  at  least  from 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  v>ho  make  a  common  cause 
with  the  old  dissenters,  have  received  an  alarming  increase  within 
these  ten  years  ?  Even  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  much  to  be  appreheuded,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  has  not  been  distributed  equally  with  the  letter  of  the 
Gospel. 

At  page  10,  Mr.  G.  again  asks,  "  Why  may  not  Churchmen 
and  dissenters  be  united  in  distributing  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  because 
it  is  unfit,  that  they  should  be  united  in  any  good  work.  Or  of 
this  good  work  in  particular." 

These  questions  have  been  so  repeatedly  answered,  that  it  is 
really  disgusting  to  see  them  renewed,  as  if  no  answers  had  ever 
been  given.  That  Churchmen  and  dissenters  are  unlit  to  be 
united  in  any  good  work,  is  a  sentiment,  which  though  frequently 
ascribed  to  the  opponents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  Mr.  Gisborne  knows  that  they  have  never  entertained. 
Indeed  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  confutes  itself.  But  replies 
Mr.  G.  at  page  13. 

"  Since  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  good  works  in- which 
we  may  join  with  our  brethren  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Establishment, 
and  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  good  work  ;  is  among 
the  best  of  works ;  why  is  it  so  stoutly  required  of  us  to  prove,  that 
we  may  co-operate  with  them  in  this  work  ?"    . 

Here  we  will  readily  grant  both  the  major  and  the  minor  of 
Mr.  G.'s  proposition.  We  will  readily  grant  that  there  are 
many,  very  many  good  works,  in  which  Churchmen  and  dis- 
senters may  properly  join ;  and  we  maintain,  no  less  strenuously 
than  Mr.  G.  that  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is  among  the  best 
of  works.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  these  premises, 
we  must  confess,  that  we  have  hitherto  seen  no  proof  of  the 
conclusion  which  Mr.  G.  deduces  from  them.  However  proper 
it  may  be  to  join  with  dissenters  on  many  occasions,  it  may  be 
very  improper  to  join  with  them  on  some  occasions.  And  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
yet  if  the  Church  of  England  is  more  effectually  served  by  a 
union  of  Churchmen  with  Churchmen  for  that  purpose,  than  by 
an  union  of  Churchmen  with  dissenters,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  a  Churchman  can  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
former. 

Following 
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Following  the  course  of  Mr.  Gisbome's  logic,  we  shall  now 
lay  before  the  reader  his  method  of  proving  that  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible  is  one  of  those  good  works  in  which  Churchmen 
may  fitly  unite  with  Dissenters. 

"  Now  since  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  good  works  in 
which  we  may  join  with  our  brethren  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Esta- 
blishment ;  and  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  good 
work,  is  among  the  best  of  works  ;  why  is  it  so  stoutly  required 
from  us  to  prove  that  we  may  co-operate  with  them  in  this  work  t 
Docs  not  the  presumption  lie  wholly  on  that  side  of  the  question  ? 
It  is  all  in  favour  of  co-operation.  By  what  arguments  is  it  as- 
sailed ?  I  hope  that  I  am  not  unwilling  to  render  justice  to  an 
adverse  side:  but  of  arguments  opposed  to  the  presumption,  I  con- 
fess that  my  recollection  furnishes  few  and  scanty  traces.  We 
have  seen  mysterious  visages  ;  we  have  heard  mysterious  portents  : 
— the  impropriety  of  associating  with  Dissenters — the  consequent 
danger  to  the  Church,  of  England — the  unseen  possibilities  of  un- 
expected, or  of  unintended,  or  of  unimagined,  or  of  unimaginable 
evils.  When  we  have  requested  developement,  and  particularities, 
and  specifications  ;  we  have  received  a  repetition  of  dark  oracular 
admonitions,  accompanied  perhaps  with  objurgatory  declarations  of 
our  prejudice,  our  impenetrability,  our  hostility  to  the  Churcln 
There  has  been  scarcely  any  thing  with  a  tendency  to  be  definite. 
Obscurity,  I  admit,  is  one  of  the  sources  pf  the  Sublime  and  of 
the  Alarming.  Yet  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  limited 
period,  beyond  which  the  •'  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est'  loses 
its  effect  :  for  men  will  perversely  begin  to  suspect  that  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  be  known.  Let  no  wrong  motive  be  attributed 
to  those  from  whom  we  differ.  But  we  cannot  think  it  quite  fair 
that  their  assertions  should  be  estimated  as  proofs,  and  our  proofs 
be  counted  as  assertions.  I  really  am  afraid  that  we  meet  with 
better  reciprocity  in  the  Bible  Society  from  the  Dissenters.  For 
some  time  it  was  from  the  middle  ranks  of  our  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment that  the  avowals  of  hostility  against  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society,  as  involving  association  with  Dissenters, 
chiefly  proceeded.  Latterly,  as  rumour,  truly  or  falsely,  affirms, 
voices  from  higher  stations  have  been  raised ;  voices,  1  doubt  not, 
raised,  if  raised  at  all,  conscientiously;  raised  rightly,  as  expressing 
on  an  important  topic, the  sentiments  of  the  heart;  but  seldom,  I 
think,  raised  to  produce  on  any  topic  objections  less  substantiated 
by  reason  and  fact."     P.  ID. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  what  Mr.  Gisborne  is  pleased, 
somewhat  facetiously,  to  term  a  proof.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  sharper  eyes  than  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  comprehend  the 
chain  of  reasoning  which  Mr.  Gisborne  has  adopted.  We  must 
confess  our  utter  incapacity  to  discover  any  thing  but  the  most 
impenetrable  darkness   and  confusion.     The  collocation  of  the 

sentences 
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■sentences  appears  almost  the  work  of  chance ;  had  they,  indeed, 
been  shaken  together  in  a  box,  they  might  possibly  have  come 
out  in  a  somewhat  more  connected  and  intelligible  order.  After 
this  commencement  of  his  proof,  comes  a  digression  of  two 
pages  and  a  half,  on  the  power  of  the  Bishop  over  the  con- 
sciences of  his  clergy  ;  then  follow  two  pages  more,  complaining 
of  the  deficiency  of  proof  in  the  objections  of  his  adversaries, 
interspersed  with  a  little  abuse  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
concluding  with  a  quotation  from  the  (J  reek  grammar;  and  again 
two  pages  more  about  speeches  at  anniversaries ;  and  then 
Mr.  Gisborne  is  good  enough  to  reconduct  the  bewildered  reader 
to  the  prooj  \\  Inch  had  been  broken  off  in  the  middle. 

"  I  return  to  the  principle  of  non  co-operation  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment  and  Dissenters.  '  Misrepresent  us  not,* 
cry  the  maintainers  of  the  principle.  '  We  do  not  apply  it  to  the 
Support  of  an  infirmary;  nor  to  any  plan,  private  or  public,  for  the 
relief  of  bodily  distress.  We  apply  it  only  to  union  in  religious 
associations.'  It  seems  then,  that  while  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
hiay  very  laudably  sit  and  act  together  as  governors  at -the  weekly 
board  of  the  Infirmary,  in  providing  food  and  medicine  and  every 
external  comfort  for  the  patients  ;  if,  unhappily,  a  motion  should 
be  introduced  for  supplying  the  wards  with  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books,  every  true  son  of  the  Establishment  must  instantly  quit  the 
room !  To  remain,  if  any  thing  religious  is  to  be  considered,  if* 
the  gift  of  the  word  of  God  is  suggested,  would  be  for  loyal  men 
to  join  in  a  political  association  with  traitors,  and  to  furnish  arms 
and  money  to  men  known  to  be  rebels  and  conspirators  !  Farther, 
however,  '  If  Churchmen,'  we  venture  to  ask,  '  may  unite  with 
Dissenters  in  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  bodies  of  men ;  why 
not  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls  ?  Favour  us  with  the  reasons  for 
the  distinction.'  In  our  expectation  of  reasons,  of  reasons  de- 
serving the  name,  we  may  have  learned  not  to  be  sanguine  :  a  cir- 
cumstance the*  more  unfortunate,  as  in  the  present  case  we  find  it 
impracticable  to  devise  any  to  ourselves.  In  truth,  if  the  principle 
of  our  not  associating  in  good  works  with  Dissenters  be  once  let 
loose ;  I  know  not  where,  or  why,  it  is  to  stop,  until  it  arrive  at  the 
point — The  Jeivs  have  no  dealings  loith  the  Samaritans.  And  if  we 
members  of  the  Establishment  stamp  ourselves  with  this  feature 
of  the  Jewish  portrait ;  I  am  ignorant  how  we  shall  escape  other 
lineaments  of  the  likeness:  —  They  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  They  please  not  God ;  and  are  contrary  tq 
■all  men.    Sufficient  has  been  said  on  the  ground  of  reason."   P.  22. 

The  reader  will  now  comprehend  Mr.  Gisborne's  ideas  of 
reason,  and  will  doubtless  consider  the  proposition  as  fully 
proved,  that  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  those  good 
works,  in  which  Churchmen  may  fitly  unite  with  dissenters. 
He  will  observe,  however,  that   in  the  latter  part  of  his  proof, 
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Mr.  Gisborne   lias    abandoned   the    limitation   of  certain  good 
works,  with  which  he  iirst   set  out,  and  lias  declared,  that   if  the 
•principle  of  our  not  associating  in  good  works  with  the  dissenters 
be  once  let  loose,  he  knows  not  where, or  why  it  is  to  stop.  The 
syllogism  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  therefore,  now  assumes  the  following 
form  :    In  all  good  works  we  must  associate  with  the  dissenters  ; 
the  distribution    of  the   Bible    is   the  best  of   works,  ergo  we 
ought  to  associate  with  the  dissenters  in   the  distribution  of  the 
Bible.      B)'  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  he  stated,  In  all  good 
works    we   must   associate  with   the  dis-enters  ;    preaching  and 
praying  are  the  best  of  works,  ergo  we  ought  all  to  go  to  Ebe- 
riezer  Chapel.     We  know  not   how    far  Mr.  Gisborne   may  bo 
displeased  with   this   conclusion;  at  all  events,  he  will  find  that 
it  results  from  premises  as  irrefragable  as  his  own. 

The  only  part  of  Mr.  Qisbornc's  proof  which  is  at  all  intelli- 
gible, is  his  declaration  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  upon  his  op- 
ponents, and  his  complaint  that  they  have  evaded  the  burthen 
thus  imposed  upon  them.  If  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Marsh  upon 
this  important  question  has  not  been  read,  or  if  read,  has  not 
been  understood  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  we  cannot  expect  that  any 
argument  of  ours  will  be  more  fortunate.  As,  however,  Mr. 
G.  finds  it  impracticable  even  to  devise  to  himself  a  reason,  we 
will  endeavour,  more  indeed  for  the  sake  of  our  readers  than  of 
himself,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  prove,  as  has  been 
proved  a  thousand  times  before,  that  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  at  home  is  not  one  of  those  good  works  in  which  the 
Churchman  may  fitly  unite  with  the  dissenter. 

As  we  are  desirous  to  meet  Mr.  Gisborne  upon  as  close 
terms  as  his  rambling  and  incoherence  will  allow  us,  we  will 
take   him  upon  his  own  grounds. 

"  If  Churchmen,  we  venture  to  ask,  may  unite  with  dissenters 
in  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  bodies  of  men,  why  not  for  t|ie 
benefit  of  their  souls  ?  Favour  us  with  the  reasons  of  the  dis-» 
tinction," 

Our  reasons  are  two.  The  fust  is,  because  it  will  be  m^re  for 
ihe  benefit  of  the  souls  of  men,  if  Churchmen  do  not  unite  with 
Dissenters  ;  the  second  is,  because  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  very 
terms  of  the  union. 

Upon  the  first  point  we  shall  observe,  that  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  varieties  and  to  strengthen  the  powers 
of  religious  divisions  in  any  country,  cannot  fail  to  injure  the 
cause  of  Christianity  ;  firstly,  by  multiplying  error;  for  these  op- 
posite opinions  cannot  be  all  alike  true ;  secondly,  by  fomenting 
those  discords  which  are  the  scandal  of  the  CLristian  Church, 
and  by  destroying  that  unity  which  is  the  readiest  path  to  the 
reception  and  preservation  of  the  Christian  faith.     If,  therefore, 
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we  so  unite  with  Dissenters  in  a  religious  work,  as  to  strengthen 
their  general  influence,  and  to  supply  each  opposite  sect  with  ad- 
ditional power  to  enforce  doctrines,  half  of  which,  at  least,  must 
be  erroneous ;  such  an  union  is  dangerous,  not  beneficial,  to  the 
souls  of  our  countrymen. 

Again.  As  the  most  absurd  and  fatal  errors  which  ever  dis- 
graced the  Christian  Church,  have  every  one  of  them  been  de- 
duced  from  a  perverted  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
place  Bibles  for  distribution  in  the  hands  of  those  who  preach 
such  doctrines,  and  who  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  de- 
luded hearers  that  such  doctrines  are  derived  from  Scripture,  is 
to  increase  the  progress  of  error,  and  every  such  Bible  becomes 
a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors.  It  was  with 
the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  that  the  host, 
first  of  the  Puritans,  then  of  the  Independents,  marched  forth 
to  ravage  and  to  lay  waste  this  devoted  country,  and  to  involve 
every  establishment,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  one  tremendous 
ruin.  And  when  the  armies  appeared  satiated  with  slaughter 
and  with  blood,  it  was  from  the  Bible  that  their  fanatical  leaders 
rekindled  the  flame  of  devastation,  and  renewed  the  thirst  for  de- 
struction. The  Bible,  like  every  other  good  gift  of  God,  may 
be  perverted— most  fatally  perverted.  Mr.  Gisborne  cannot  deny 
this;  he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Evangelists  to  deny, 
that  the  devil  himself  can  sometimes  cite  Scripture  to  answer  his 
own  purpose;  and  we  are  equally  assured  that  those  who  ar$ 
doing  the  devil's  work,  can  quote  the  Bible  with  as  much  readi- 
ness as  their  master.  Most  dangerous,  therefore,  and  fatal  is  it 
to  the  souls  of  the  lower  orders,  by  an  union  with  such  men,  to 
supply  them  with  arms  for  our  own  destruction,  and  to  give  them 
influence  sufficient  to  use  them  with  success.  We  do  not  say 
that  alt  Dissenters  are  thus  inclined  ;  many,  especially  of  the 
older  sort,  are  good  and  worthy  men  ;  but  the  daily  increasing 
numbers  of  furious  fanatics  aie  unhappily  more  than  sufficient 
to  warrant  our  assertion. 

If  we  really  believe,  that  in  our  English  Church,  Christianity, 
both  as  to  doctrine  and  to  discipline,  is  to  be  found  in  its  purest 
form,  we  must  also  believe,  that  as  the  doctrine  of  any  sect  re- 
cedes from  this  standard,  in  such  proportion  it  must  degenerate 
into  error;  and  again,  as  these  sectaries  are  multiplied  in  influ- 
ence and  number,  that  in  such  proportion  is  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  endangered  by  the  increase  of  its  enemies,  and  its 
power  of  propagating  the  truth  invalidated  by  the  growth  and 
encouragement  of  error.  But  it  is  replied,  f'  It  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  be  founded  on  the  Bible,  why 
should  it  be  alarmed  at  the  extended  distribution  of  that  Bible, 
on  wnich  it  is  founded  r"     That  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
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the  Church  are  founded  on  the  Bible,  we  are  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  ready  to  demonstrate  ;   but  that  Independency,  Qua- 
kerism, Anlinomianism,  atfd  Unitarianism  are   also  referred  by 
their  several   preachers  to  the  same  source,  no  one  will  attempt 
fo  deny.     When,  therefore,  by  our  co-operation  we  enable  these 
several  sectaries  to  distribute  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  a  vast  extent, 
tve   enable  them   to  undermine  the  Established  Church,  by  the 
the  means  of  those  very  Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded.    For 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  lower  ranks  of  our  countrymen 
are  wholly  incompetent  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  con* 
trove rsy  :    what   they   are  taught,   that  they  will    believe;    and 
what  is   taught  with   the   greatest  vehemence,  they  will    receive 
with  the  surest  confidence.     And  all  this  growing  evil,  which 
Mr.  Gisborne,  in  his  public  character  of  a  Churchman  at  least/ 
must  acknowledge    to  be  an  evil,  might  be  in  great  measure 
avoided,  by  the  transfer  of  the  enormous  subscriptions  now  made 
by  Churchmen  in  support  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  that  ancient 
and  venerable  Institution,  which,  by  the  distribution  of  an  equal 
number  of  Bibles   through  a  purer  channel,  and,  coupled  with 
Prayer-books,  and  other  approved  Church  of  England   tracts, 
would  stem  the  rising  torrent  of  fanaticism,  and  recall  the  wan- 
fit  ring  and  infuriated  multitude   to  that   primitive  and   apostolic 
Church,  whose  ways,  like  those  of  the  Wisdom  from  above,  are 
5vays  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

Our  second  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  very  terms 
of  union. 

The  union  of  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians  id 
distribute  the  word  of  God,  lias  certainly  a  very  imposing  sound, 
ttnd  is  well  calculated  to  seduce  the  unwary,  and  to  deceive  the 
good.  But  as  the  force  of  an  act  consists  not  in  the  act  itself> 
but  in  all  those  consequences  which  must  inevitably  result  from 
it ;  so  an  union  consists  not  in  the  act  of  uniting,  but  in  all  those 
certain  consequences  of  such  an  act  for  the  promotion  of  mu- 
tual intention  and  interest.  Thus,  when  Churchmen  and  dis- 
senters unite  their  donations  and  their  attendance  at  the  board 
of  an  hospital,  the  union  is  a  real  one,  inasmuch  as  in  all  the 
consequences  which  will  certainly  result  from  that  act,  they  are 
agreed.  They  are  agreed  not  only  in  the  general  intention  of 
providing  relief,  but  in  the  same  mode  of  administering  that  re- 
lief, and  in  the  same  hearty  desire  for  the  comfort  and  recovery 
of  the  poor  patients  who  partake  of  it.  Now,  in  the  Bible 
Society  the  Churchman  and  the  dissenter  unite  in  subscrib- 
ing money  for  the"  distribution  of  Bibles  ;  but  in  the  conse- 
quences immediately  resulting  from  such  distribution,  they  totally 
differ. 
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Mr.  Gisborne,  at  page  21,  professes  that  he  cannot  assent  to 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin.     We  will  take  him  at  his  word  ;  and  \vc 
will  ask  hhn  how  then  he  can  by  his  union  with  high  Calvinistie 
dissenters,  enable  them   more  widely  to  disseminate   doctrines 
which  he  must  own  to  be  erroneous  in  point  of  faith,  and  perni- 
cious in  point  of  morals.     He  must  be  aware  that    the    Bibles 
placed  in  their  hands  will  all  be  applied   to  the  propagation  of 
those  dangerous  doctrines,  among  an   ignorant  and  a  deluded 
multitude.     He  cannot  plead   the  general  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  as  by  the  same  sub- 
scription on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  friend  to  another  Society, 
an  equal  number   of  copies  might  be  distributed,   without  the 
danger  of  their  readers  being  infected  with  Calvinistic  notions. 
As  a  Churchman  therefore,  he  either  does  or  ought  to  protest 
against  the  consequences  of  the  union  which   he  recommends. 
The  union  therefore  itself  is  not  real,  but   fallacious.     How  a 
sincere  Unitarian  can  join  the  ranks  of  the  Bible  Society,  even  in 
the  first  instance,  we  know  not,  when  its  object  is  to  distribute  a 
book,  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  his  ministers  is  replete 
with  wilful  mistranslations  ;  nor  again  are  we  able  to  comprehend, 
how   he  can  by  the  aid  of  his  purse  and  his  inlluence,  place  la- 
the hands  of  Methodists  or  Anabaptists,  the  power  of  distributing 
a  volume,   with  every  copy   of  which  must  be  inculcated   the 
grossest  and  most  idolatrous   imposture.     We   leave  it  for  all1 
the  discordant  sectaries  to  settle  this   point   among   themselves ; 
they  are  probably  of  opinion  that  the  general  good  effect  resulting 
from  any  diminution  in  the  influence  of  their  common  object  of 
hatred,   the  Church,  will  more   than   compensate  for  the  evil 
arising  from  the  propagation  of  false  doctrine  by  their  brethren, 
in  dissent.     Thus  then  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
union,  because  the  simple  act  alone  is  considered,  without  any 
reference  to  its  immediate  and  necessary  consequences.     So  far- 
then  from  the  Bible  Society  producing  any  union,  that  it  is  scat- 
tering widely  the  seeds  of  discord  ;   the  plants  of  which  will 
appear  in  due  season,  to  curse   with  their   deadly  harvest  this 
unhappy  country. 

Ilia  est  agricolcs  messis  iniqua  sues. 

That  it  has  already  divided  our  national  Church  into  two  opposite 
parties  is  but  too  clear,  and  of  the  spirit  which  animates  one  of 
them,  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  convincing  evidence. 

It  is  plain  that  this  argument  applies  principally  to  the  opera-* 
tions  of  the  Society  at  home.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  Churchman  and  dissenter  may  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  Bibles  abroad,  in  those  countries  especially,  where  the 
several  established  Churches  have  the  power  of  applying  such 
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donations  to  their  own  purpose  and  in  their  own  method  ;  where 
consequently  Churchman  and  dissenter  can  have  but  one  view  in 
supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  fellow  Christians,  We 
very  much  doubt  however,  if  the  operations  of  the  Society  were 
confined  to  its  foreign  department,  whether  the  Churchmen 
would  not  be  left  to  conduct  it  alone,  unless  indeed  the  wide 
field  which  India  opens  to  their  prospect,  might  tempt  the  fana- 
tics to  join  their  party. 

These  then  are  our  reasons,  why  "  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  is  not  one  of  those  good  works  in  which  Churchmen  may 
fitly  unite  with  dissenters."  Our  readers  have  now  before  them 
Mr.  Gisborne's  proof  of  the  affirmative,  and  our  proof  of  the 
negative  ;  and  in  the  decision  of  those  who  are  sufficiently  cool  to 
exercise  their  judgment  upon  this  important  point,  we  shall 
readily  acquiesce. 

In  a  part  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
Mr.  G.  proposes  the  following  important  question  ;  whether  a 
clergyman  who  has  solemnly  promised  to  obey  his  ordinary  "  is 
not  by  that  engagement  bound  to  withdraw  from  the  Bible 
Society,  or  to  abstain  from  joining  it,  if  duly  apprised,  that  his 
diocesan  disapproves  the  Society."  This  question  Mr.  G.  after 
three  pages  of  discussion,  answers  in  the  negative.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester. 

11  Were  I  a  Gloucestershire  clergyman,  you  might  require  me 
reverently  to  obey  your  command  not  to  contribute  a  guinea  to  a 
county  infirmary,  so  long  as  there  should  remain  a  subscribing 
dissenter.  You  might  prohibit  me  by  a  godly  admonition  from 
looking  into  any  book  written  by  a  member  of  the  Bible  Society." 

And  after  an  impertinent  remark,  which  we  shall  not  repeat, 
Mr.  G.  thus  concludes. 

'*  I  do  not  conceive,  that  our  Church  and  eur  Legislature,  at 
the  moment,  when  under  the  blessing  of  God,  they  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  bondage  of  popery,  elevated  each  succeeding 
bishop  into  a  pope." 

From  the  lecture,  which  Mr.  G.  thus  gives  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  we  suspect  that  Mr.  G.  is  fearful,  lest  his  Lordship 
at  his  primary  visitation,  should  inculcate  notions  which  Mr.  G. 
disapproves:  and  therefore  gives  him  to  understand,  that  his 
clergy  iu  that  case  would  do  well,  not  to  listen  to  his  advice, 
inasmuch  as  an  English  Bishop  is  not  a  Pope.-  We  much 
doubt,  whether  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  will  thank  Mr.  G.  for 
such  a  broad  hint.  For  our  own  parts,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  his  Lordship  will  take  occasion  to  insist  on  the  peculiar 
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necessity  in  the  present  times,  of  taking  every  measure  to  uphold 
the  Church  Establishment,  and  of  avoiding  every  measure  which 
may  tend  to  destroy  or  even  weaken  it.  And  if  his  clergy  should 
infer  from  this  general  principle,  that  a  Society  which  tends  to 
maintain  the  Establishment,  is  preferable  to  one  which  cannot 
have  such  a  tendency,  we  trust  that  the  "  godly  admonition,"  as 
Mr.  G.  contemptuously  terms  it,  will  not  be  construed  into  the 
mandate  of  a  pope,  but  received  as  good  advice,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  a  Bishop  of 
our  Established  Church. 

At  page  21,  Mr.  G.  laments  that  a  comparison  should  ever 
have  been  made,  between   the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  Society  of  which  he  is  the  advocate.     He 
even  asserts  that  they  who  have  made  the  comparison,  are  "  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  credit  and   respectability   of  the    elder 
Society.     We  are  well  assured  that  the  elder  Society  entertains 
a  very  different,  opinion  of  its  defenders  :   and  we  are  equally 
assured,  that  in  the  elder  Society  no  small  indignation  will  be 
excited,  when  the  members  of  it  hear  the  reason  assigned  by 
Mr.  G.  why  they  ought  likewise  to  support  the  younger  Society. 
He  says  at  page  22  ;  "  Each  Society  has  a  department  which  the 
other  cannot  occupy."     Now  the  elder  Society  has  not  less  than 
four  different  departments;   1.  The  distribution  of  the  Bible; 
2.  The  distribution  of  the  Prayer-book ;  3.  The  distribution  of 
Religious  Tracts,  in  unison  with  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  and  4.  The  promotion  of  Christian  Missions.     That 
the  elder  Society  therefore  has  three  departments,  which  the 
younger  cannot  occupy,  is  very  true :  for  the  first  of  these  depart- 
ments, is  the  only  one  which  can  be  occupied  by  the  younger 
Society.     But  what  Mr.  G.  means,  when  he  says,  that  each 
Society  has  a  department  which  the  other  cannot  occupy,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  comprehend.     We  are  not  ignorant  that  many 
advocates  of  the  younger  Society  would  gladly  degrade  the  elder 
Society  into  a  mere  Society  for  the  distribution  of  Tracts ;  and 
confine  the  distribution  of  Bibles  to  the  younger  Society.     But 
we  never  heard  before  that  this  was  a  department,  which  the 
elder  Society  cannot  occupy.     If  Mr.  G.  should  explain  himself 
by  saying,  that  he   means  the  distribution  of  Bibles  in  foreign 
languages,  this  again  is  a  department  which  was  occupied  by  the 
elder  Society,  and  in  which  the  elder  Society  exerted  itself  to  the 
extent  of  its  means,  more  than  halt  a  century  before  the  younger 
Society  existed.     It  is  true  that  the  younger  Society,  partly  by 
taking  credit  for  numerous  translations,  which  would  have  been 
equally  made,  if  no  such  Society  had  existed,  and  partly  by  the 
immense  contributions,  which  it  has  received  from  every  quarter, 
has  been  enabled  to  produce  a  list  of  biblical  versions,  of  which 
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the  elder  Society  cannot  boast  But  let  not  [he  elder  Society  be 
charged  with  neglect  on  this  account,  and  stillless  with  the  ina- 
bility to  promote  translations  oi*  the  Scriptures,  when  its  career 
has  been  arrested  by  those  very  persons,  who  now  pretend  that 
the  younger  Society  has  a  department,  which  the  elder  cannot 
occupy.  Jt  the  immense  funds,  which  Churchmen  have  bestowed 
on  the  former,  had  been  bestowed  on  the  latter,  we  should  have- 
seen,  that  no  other  Bible  Society  was  wanted,  for  any  purpose, 
which  could  be  contemplated  by  a  true  Churchman. 

Mr.  Gisborne  then  proceeds  to  argue,  that  if  a  Society  com- 
posed of  Churchmen  and  dissenters  united  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  distributing  the  Bible  be  dangerous  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  then  is  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society, 
which  was  instituted  in  1780  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
Bibles  alone  among  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  which  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  indifferently  belong,  an  institution  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  the  Establishment.  And  yet  many  of  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  active  support- 
ers of  the  Naval  and  Military. 

To  the  premises  of  this  argument  we  fully  agree,  but  we  ob- 
ject to  the  inference  for  a  reason  which  wc  are  assured  will  ap- 
pear conclusive.  It  is  true  that  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  may 
unite  in  this  institution,  but  we  shall  recur  to  our  former  argu- 
ment, and  enquire  into  the  consequences  of  such  an  union. 
TJiough  men  of  all  denominations  are  admitted  both  into  the 
army  and  into  the  navy,  yet  the  religious  observances  there  en- 
forced are  those  of  the  Established  Church.  To  Roman  Ca- 
tholics alone  the  liberty  of  attending  their  own  chapel  is  by  a 
recent  act  allowed.  The  Bibles  therefore  thus  distributed  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  must  be  ac- 
compani(d  by  the  prayers,  the  ordinances,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Established  Church.  Thus  then  in  this  Society  the  sacri-. 
lice  is  made  by  the  Dissenters,  and  if  we  inspect  the  reports,  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  few  enough  who  have  ever  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  it.  For  this  reason  therefore  the  very  same 
Churchmen  who  oppose  the  one  Society,  are  fully  justified  in 
Supporting  the  other.  As  we  conceive  that  this  reason  alone  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  distinction,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  a  further  demonstration  of  the  practical  difference  which 
appears  in  the  conduct  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  Societies. 

We  should  now  proceed  to  animadvert  upon  the  attack  which 
Mr.  Gisborne  has  thought  proper  to  make  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  were  not  all  his  innendos  conceived  m  a  strain  of  such 
flippant  vulgarity,  as  to  disarm  insolence  of  its  sting,  and  to  render 
malignity  itself  contemptible.  Of  the  good  intentions  of  Mr, 
Gisborne  we  have  no  doubt,  but  the   next  pamphlet  which  he 
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may  undertake,  we  should  advise  him  to  submit  to  some  judi^ 
cious  friend,  who  by  fresh  arrangement  and  free  alteration,  may 
enable  him  to  give  his  good  intentions  their  due  effect. ~->-\Vc  wjlf 
present  our  readers  with  a  specimen. 

*'  Were  we  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  object  of  the  enemies 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  accomplished  ;  their  teeb 
ings  on  the  event  would  form  a  curious  subject  of  contemplation. 
What  if  we  suppose  the  case,  and  contemplate  an  individual  under 
it  ?  What  if,  by  way  of  adding  a  little  dignity  to  our  fiction,  we 
imagine  the  individual  a  bishop  ?  .See  him  entering  his  library,  with 
looks  of  astonishment  at  the  wide  and  lofty  pile  of  letters  on  his 
table.  He  opens  them  in  rapid  succession,  and  reads  them  with  au 
increasing  glow  on  his  countenance.  The  first  announces  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Georgia,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Greek,  Catholic,  and 
Armenian  churches,  who  lately  united  in  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety, having  each  become  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  joining 
his  heretical  and  schismatical  associates,  have  published  an  ana~- 
jthema  against  the  impious  Parent  of  the  evil,  the  British  and  Fo=- 
areign  Bible  Society,  and  have  seceded  ;  and  that  the  Emperor  has 
abolished  the  institution,  and  sent  its  president,  Prince  Galktzin, 
into  Siberia.  The  next  brings  intelligence  from  Berlin,  that,  with 
similar  anathemas  against  our  British  Society,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  similar  conviction  that  the  iniquity  of  orthodox  and  heterodox 
association  is  the  same  with  that  of  joining  in  a  political  union,  and 
furnishing  with  money  and  arms,  men  known  to  be  exciters  o.f 
sedition,  abettors  of  privy  conspiracy,  and  promoters  of  rebellion  •; 
4.he  Bible  Society  in  Prussia  is  dissolved.  Another  bears  tidings,  in. 
every  point  corresponding,  from  Wurtemburg ;  another  from  Swe- 
den;  another  from  Copenhagen  ;  another  from  Poland  ;  another 
from  Bavaria;  another  from  Switzerland;  another  from  Saxony $ 
another  from  Hanover.  Another  imparts  the  extinction  from  the 
same  identical  cause,  and  with  the  same  anathemas,  of  every  Bible 
.Society  in  North  America.  Others  prove  the  Declaration  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Letter  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  to  be  forgeries.  The  final  packet, 
stretching  the  parent  on  the  slaughtered  children,  conveys  a  joint, 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  bill  .for 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
and  for  the  resumption  and  the  conflagration  of  all  copies  of  tlu. 
Scriptures  issued  from  that  contaminated  and  contaminating 
source.  O  joyful  hour  for  the  expectants  of  the  mitre  !  For  on 
finishing  that  concluding  letter,  the  good  Bishop  inevitably  drops 

from  his  chair  suffocated  by  transports  of  pious  exultation/'*  P.  29,, 
1 

Such  an  effusion  as  this  would  doubtless  have  been  received 
with  all  the  tumultuous  applause  which  it  deserves,  at  an  aux- 
iliary meeting  in  the  county  hall  of  Stafford,  but  Mr.  Gisborne 
should  remember  that  what  he  prints  and  publishes  is  subject  to 
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the  examination  of  a  higher  tribunal.  If  however  the  blindness 
of  his  friends,  or  the  flattery  of  his  enemies  should  induce  him 
again  to  print,  we  should  advise  him  to  chuse  a  safer  and  more 
appropriate  channel  for  the  overflowings  of  his  eloquence,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Examiner,  or  of  Mr.  Drakard.  The  latter  gentle- 
man will  thank  him  much  for  any  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self on  the  name  of  Lincoln. 

It  would  be  somewhat  amusing  to  cull  the  simples  of  Mr, 
Gisborne's  rhetoric,  and  to  dedicate  (he  bouquet  to  the  travelling 
orators  of  Mr.  Gisborne's  favourite  Society.  In  one  place  he 
wishes  to  say,  "  that  he  has  heard  of  a  charge  lately  delivered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  a  certain  import."  The  reader  will 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Gisborne  in  throwing  so  simple  a 
proposition  into  the  sublime. 

"  And  little  as  I  am  disposed  or  accustomed  to  yield  credence 
to  reported  prodigies ;  I  am  informed  on  authority  which  I  know 
not  how  I  am  absolutely  to  gainsay,  that  a  voice  articulately  speak- 
ing to  that  import  has  recently  been   audible  amidst  a  succession  of 
low  thunder,  xvhich  have  rolled  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames"  P.  7. 

Again  he  wishes  to  say  that  "  the  Bishop's  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  accusation  have  not  reached  him." 

*'  Perhaps  these  were  too  weighty  to  be  sustained  by  the  gale  of 
rumour,  and  have  dropped  down  to  the  earth  on  their  way,  so  that 
nothing  has  floated  onward  to  our  notice  except  the  attenuated  and 
vapoury  forms  of  suspicion  and  assertion." 

"  Here,"  as  Mr.  Puff  says,  "  you  have  tropes  and  metaphors 
as  plenty  as  noun  .substantives."  Mr.  Gisborne  indeed  has 
many  obligations  to  his  classical  education,  which  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  a  citation  from  the  Greek  Grammar  (not  indeed 
very  accurately  printed)  to  acknowledge.  We  are  the  more  hap- 
py to  find  Mr.  Gisborne  not  ashamed  of  his  Greek,  as  the  time 
rriai)  come,  when  such  a  qualification  will  be  considered  not  only 
as  superfluous,  but  even  as  injurious  in  the  character  of  a  Bible 
Minister.  As  the  passage,  however,  in  which  this  learned  cita- 
tion appears,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  we  shall  transcribe  it  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

"  I  remember  from  my  youth  an  apophthegm  in  the  Eton 
Greek  grammar, — one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  judi- 
cious compiler,  while  teaching  us  that  verbs  and  nominatives  ought 
to  agree,  and  adjectives  to  accord  in  number  and  case  and  gender 
with  their  substantives,  studied  to  fl\  on  the  impressible  mind  some 
condensed  and  pithy  lesson  of  morality  or  of  prudence  : 

IIi?.?.axj  701  xssi  y.t,'io~.  xtvf  .•/ars/>c*ipisi'  jit;?}, 

I  am 
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I  am  aware  of  human  frailty :  and  dare  not  positively  to  contend 
that  there  may  not  exist  wise  men,  by  whom,  in  some  solitary  in= 
stance,  the  reverse  of  the  maxim  may  be  verified.''     P.  20. 

For  what  purpose  this  Greek  citation  was  introduced,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  We  have  often  heard  the  English 
proverb,  "  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot/'  and  accordingly  he  seldom 
hits  the  mark.  Mr.  Gisborne  has  been  good  enough  to  allow 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  be  a  sensible  man  :  ho\V  far,  therefore, 
Mr.  G.  may  think  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  may  be 
applicable  to  his  Lordship,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  he  will  pardon 
us  if  we  declare,  that,  by  his  own  admission,  the  reverse  is  not 
verified  in  the  Charge  of  his  Lordship;  the  compliment, 
therefore,  is  returned  upon  himself,  and,  indeed,  a  better  proof 
of  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  cannot  be  found  than  in  his 
own  pamphlet. 

But  it  is  not  by  weapons  like  these,  that  the  character  of  such 
a  prelate  is  to  be  overthrown.  The  best  answer  which  can  be 
rendered  to  the  calumnies  of  all  his  assailants,  is  the  Charge  it- 
self, which  is  the  object  of  their  attack.  From  all  that  we  have 
seen  of  its' tendency  and  spirit,  in  the  best  authenticated  reports, 
we  would  implore  his  Lordship  to  satisfy  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  Church  by  its  speedy  publication.  The  language  of 
his  Lordship  is  the  result  of  reason  and  experience,  and  as  such, 
it  will  ever  command  the  attention  of  these  kingdoms.  Upon 
every  point  in  which  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion,  either  spiri- 
tually or  temporally,  has  been  involved,  he  has  spoken  with  a  pe- 
netrating, calm,  and  masterly  decision.  With  an  understanding 
too  keen  to  be  deceived  by  specious  appearances,  and  with  a 
mind  too  firm  to  be  swayed  by  the  vanity  of  popular  applause, 
lie  has  ever  maintained  the  high  principles  of  truth  against  the 
spirit  of  sophistry  and  declamation  which  has  infected  the  age. 
Nor- let  it  be  forgotten,  that  not  only  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  have  his  labours  been  expended,  but  that  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rising  clergy,  and  to  the  general  diffusion  of  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  his  powers  have  been  directed.  It  is  from  his 
plain  and  perspicuous  Exposition  of  the  Elements  of  Christian 
Theology  that  a  clergyman,  even  of  the  lowest  abilities,  is  en- 
abled to  defend  his  holy  cause  against  the  cavils  of  the  acutest 
infidel,  or  the  perversions  of  the  wildest  enthusiast.  From  his 
writings,  in  short,  the  cause  of  true  Religion  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  has  derived  a  support  more  than  proportionate  to  the 
injury  which  it  has  sustained  from  the  despicable  cant  of  false 
and  inflated  fanaticism.  The  studied  insolence  of  Mr.  Gisborne 
and  his  party  has  betrayed  us  into  expressions  of  feeling  to 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  ;  but  they  will  disgrace  neither  his 

H  h  Lordship 
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Lordship  nor  ourselves :  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  he  has  well 
deserved,  and  has  hardly  earned. 

There  is  one  question  more,  which  we  would  put  to  Mr. 
Gisborne,  and  we  have  done.  We  read  of  the  establishment 
of  Bible  Societies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  in  Russia,  in  Swe- 
den, in  Denmark,  in  Prussia,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Calcutta,  in  Bombay,  in  the  Mauritius,  in  the  Massaehusets,  in 
New  York,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Virginia,  in  Ja- 
maica, and  in  various  other  places,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  full  catalogue  in  the  Society's  last  Report.  We  are  willing  to 
suppose  that  these  institutions  are  generally  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  that  they  increase  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and 
power  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they  are  established.— 
With  all  these  growing  and  independent  Societies,  which,  as  we 
are  triumphantly  told,  are  daily  rising  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  with  a  Society  of  our  own,  whose  revenue,  as  Mr.  Gisborne 
informs   us,   amounted    in   the   year    1814    to    ninety-nine 

THOUSAND,  EIGHT    HUNDRED    AND    NINETY-FOUR   pounds; 

we  would  ask  for  what  one  good,  honest,  or  Christian  purpose, 
are  the  labouring  poor  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per 
week,  as  a  contribution  to  its  funds?  "  To  buy  a  Bible,"  it  is 
answered,  *'  first  for  themselves,  and  then  for  their  neighbours." 
Is  not  a  Society  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly  an  huudred 
thousand  pounds,  of  itself  fully  capable  of  rapidly  supplying  ths 
poor  of  this  kingdom  with  Bibles  sufficient  for  every  practical 
purpose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  activity  and  the  resources  of  its 
rival  at  Bartlelt's  Buildings  ?  "  But  its  foreign  department  requires 
a  perpetual  and  an  increasing  support."  Even  allowing  this 
draught  on  its  finances,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  pau- 
pers of  this  kingdom  are  to  be  taxed  to  supply  foreign  nation.* 
with  Bibles.  But  it  appears  that  Bible  Societies  (now  more 
than  fifty  in  number)  are  establishing  in  most  countries  of  the 
civilized  woild  to  supply  their  own  poor.  The  draught  upon 
[England  must,  therefore,  speedily  be  diminished  into  almost 
morning. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Bible  Society  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year  25,6871-  His.  5d.  were  expended  in 
the  foreign  department,  by  contributions  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  Bible  Societies  abroad,  the  gratuitous  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  various  languages,  and  other  grants,  the  wisdom  and 
utility  of  which  we  are  not  disposed  at  present  to  question. 
Many  of  the  items  in  this  account  will  not  recur,  many  new  ones 
it  may  be  said,  will  be  added,  which  may  cause  this  part  of  the 
Society's  expenditure  to  be  annually  the  same. 

It  appears  from  the  Report 'published  in  1815,  (wMch  Mr. 
Gisborne  has  not  noticed)  that  the  income  of  the  Society  for  the 
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last  year  has  increased  to   124,0191.  7s.  7d.   leaving  for  home 
consumption  annually  the  sum  of  97,33 ll.  Us.  2d. 

It  appears  also  from  the  same  Report,  that  the  Society,  on 
the  2Slh  April,  1815,  in  addition  to  its  income  for  the  current 
year,  was  in  possession  of  exchequer-bills,  amounting  with  interest 
thereon,  to  the  sum  of  33,8221.  3s.  8d.  ;  besides  funded  property 
to  the  amount  of  10,0001.  more.  If  the  poor  of  this  country  are 
"  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  Scriptures,"  as  the  Auxiliary 
orators  are  constantly  declaring,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  Society,  which  is  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
supplying  the  country  with  the  Scriptures,  in  suffering  such  a 
Surplus  to  remain  unappropriated. 

With  an  unappropriated  surplus  of  forty-three  thou- 
sand pounds  and  upwards,  and  with  an  income  for  home 
consumption  of  ninety  thousand  pounds  and  upwards 
belonging  to  this  Society,  we  repeat  our  question,  for  what 
honest,  for  what  good,  for  what  Christian  purpose,  are  the  poor 
of  this  country  to  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  a  penny  a  week 
each,  in  support  of  a  Society  whose  income  far  exceeds  its 
expenditure?  There  is  no  poor  family  in  this  kingdom  to 
whom  four  shillings  and  fourpence  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year 
•is  not  a  real  object,  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  for  their  children, 
in  the  payment  of  rent,  or  in  procuring  provisions  and 
fuel.  -To  deduct  such  a  sum  from  a  poor  family,  is  a  cruel,  a 
wicked,  and  unchristian  act.  The  pretence  under  which  it  is 
exacted  is .  false,  .inasmuch  a.s  money  obtained  for  an  article- 
which  a  man  can  claim  gratuitously,  is  obtained  .inider  false 
pretences.  •  ;And  if  the -poor  cannot  claim  a  Bible  gratuitouslyj 
far  what  reason  is  ninety  thousand  pounds  taken  every  year,  front 
the  pockets  of  the  rich.  And  so  far  is  the  tyranny  of  the  Bible 
Associations  carried,  that  even  in  the  Lancasterian  Free  School 
(as  it  is  called)  in  St.  George's  Fields,  the  children  are  not  per- 
mitted to  attend,  unless  each  child  brings  its  penny  on  the  Monday 
mornino-,  and  instances  could  be  produced  where  three  of  a 
family  have  been  turned  away,  owing  to  the  utter  inability  of  the 
parents  to  supply  them  each  with  their  penny. 

What  then  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  vexatious  impost  ?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  answering,  that  its  object  is  to  puritanize 
the  lower  orders  of  the  community.  The  under  agents  of  the 
Bible  Society  have  wit  enough  to  know,  that  where  the  money 
of  the  poor  is  embarked,  there  is  their  heart  also. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  understanding  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated machinery  of  these  Penny  Societies,  should  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  last  Report  of  the  Southwark  Bible  Society  ;  he  will 
there  discover  the  extent  of  the  engine,  and  the  intimate  con. 
cectioa  and  correspondence  of  its  parts.  The  association  is 
•     •  -       h  h*  2    •  '  divided 
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divided  into  committees  and  sub-committees  even  to  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  people,  with  secretaries,  &c.  the  whole  drilled  and 
commanded  by  fanatics  of  various  descriptions,  and  forming  one 
connected  and  organized  mass.  How  far  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  this  disciplined  organization  of  the  lower  classes,  against 
the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  law,  can  exist,  without  the 
most  imminent  danger  to  the  whole  nation,  we  leave  it  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  government  to  determine.  It  would 
be  well  for  them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  magnitude  of 
the.  evil,  before  it  acquires  power  sufficient  1o  resist  even  au 
enquiry. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  serious  part  of  the  whole.  We 
M'ould  not  visit  with  severity  any  casual  flippancy  of  expression, 
or  asperity  of  temper  which  might  betray  itself  in  the  heat  of 
argument  or  the  confusion  of  controversy.  We  would  freely 
forgive  what  we  have  all  of  us  too  much  necessity  of  being  for- 
given. But  the  following  passage  speaks  in  a  tone,  to  which 
we  have  been  unaccustomed.  It  contains  neither  nonsense 
enough  to  be  laughed  at,  nor  vehemence  enough  to  be  pardoned. 

u  In  this  country,  in  particular,  had  we  been  told  that  men, 
from  the  midst  of  ourselves,  men  neither  atheists,  nor  deists,  nor 
sceptics,  nor  papists,  nor  heretics,  nor  destitute  of  understanding; 
. — that  men  of  talents,  of  learning,  of  respectability,  men  zealous 
for  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  members  of  our  national  church, 
ministers,  dignitaries  of  the  establishment,  would  oppose  this  So- 
ciety ;  would  oppose  it,  some  with  violence,  some  with  bitterness, 
some  with  open  calumn}-,  some  with  secret  machinations ;  would 
oppose  it  after  ten  years  of  meditation  on  it6  nature,  and  ten  years 
experience  of  its  effects  : — could  the  information  have  been  deemed 
credible  ?  Not  by  those  who  theorize  on  the  native  goodness  of 
the  human  heart :  not  by  those  who  derive  not  their  anticipations 
from  the  fountain  of  Scripture. 

"  But  our  Saviour  has  prophetically  taught  us  to  expect,  and 
ages  have  borne  practical  testimony  to  his  warning,  that  the  6ame 
influence  of  evil,  and  of  the  author  of  evil,  by  which  the  Jews 
would  speedily  be  impelled  to  kill  the  Prince  of  Life,  by  which 
they  would  afterwards  be  instigated  to  exterminite  his  apostles, 
and  would  be  persuaded  that  by  the  mo?t  atrocious  iniquity  they 
were  doing  God  service, — wouJd  induce  misguided  Christians,  in 
later  periods,  vehemently  to  resist  measures  eminently  conducive 
to  His  glory,  and  to  resist  such  measures,  under  the  delusion  that 
to  resist  was  to  render  service  to  God."     P.  32. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  the  extemporary 
effusions  of  a  crack-brained  fanatic,  but  the  sober,  cool,  and  de- 
terminate opinions  of  a  Christian  Minister;  of  one,  to  whom  the 
public  was  ever  willing  to  ascribe  the  exercise  of  those  "  duties 
of  a  man,"   which  he  has  by  precept  so  earnestly  inculcated. 
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In  the  character,  then,  of  a  Christian,  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, of  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one,  as  his 
friend  would  assure  us,  of  peculiar  seriousness ;  Mr.  Gisborne  de- 
nounces all  those  who  have  dared  to  oppose  the  principle,  or  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Bible  Society,  as  enemies  of  God  and 
man,  and  as  impelled  by  the  same  influence  of  evil,  and  of  the 
auttior  of  evil,  as  the  very  Jews  who  slew  the  Prince  of  Life. 
All,  we  say,  for  Mr.  Gisborne  has  made  an  exception  in  favour 
of  none ;  nor  do  we  see  in  what  manner  he  will  be  able,  even  if 
future  expediency  should  render  him  iuclined,  to  shelter  himself 
under  a  single  clause  of  reservation.  And  for  what  crime  is. 
this  denunciation  thus  solemnly  made  ?  For  the  crime  of  pre- 
ferring one  Bible  Society  to  another,  and  for  upholding  the  cause 
of  that  Church  which  they  are  sworn  to  defend,  against  the  in- 
flux of  that  heresy  and  schism,  from  which  both  Mr.  Gisborne 
and  themselves  daily  pray  to  the  mercy  of  God  to  be  delivered. 

A  more  decisive  and  alarming  proof  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates but  too  many  among  the  patrons  of  this  new  Society,  can- 
not be  exhibited,  than  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  When  a  Mi- 
nister of  Mr  Gisburne's  meekness  and  sanctity,  assumes  not 
only  so  inquisitorial,  but  even  so  damnatory  a  strain,  we  shudder 
at  the  influence  of  the  same  cause  on  tempers  more  infuriated, 
and  minds  less  disciplined.  The  accusing  and  the  avenging 
spirit,  we  know,  is  one. — We  defy  the  records  even  of  Popery 
itself  to  speak  in  a  language  more  overwhelming.  Mr.  Gisborne, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  studied  the  Bulls  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, and  to  have  borrowed  almost  their  very  expressions. — It  is 
commanded,  ex  cathedra,  by  the  Conclave  of  Saints,  that  every 
soul  in  their  dominions  do  contribute  either  according  to,  or  ex- 
ceeding his  means,  to  the  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety :  Si  quis  hoc  altentare  prcesumpsevit,  indignationem  sancti 
Petri  et  Pau/i  et  Apostolorum  omnium  noverit  se  incursurum  *. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Popery  and  of  Methodism  have  before 
been  brought  into  comparison ;  their  resemblance  is  no  linger 
incredible,  nor  their  union  mysterious. 

Our  readers  have  heard  the  denunciation  of  Mr.  Gisborne 
upon  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  Society,  they  shall  now  hear,  once 
for  all,  our  judgment  on  its  friends;  and  they  shall  be  the  judges 
which  are  conceived  in  charity  die  most  christian,  and  most  re- 
sembling the  spirit  of  that  holy  volume,  whose  very  title  is  de- 
secrated by  the  repetition  of  these  disgusting  disputes. 

For  the  honest  intentions,  and  Chnstiau  views  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  supporters  of  that  institution,  we  have 
formed  a  very  high  respect,  and  if  we  should  call  their  judg- 
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*  The  general  conclusion,  with  slight  sanctions,  of  all  Papal 
bulls, 
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ihent  in  question,  we  should  do  it  with  a  tender  regard  to  tin* 
weakness  and  infirmity  of  our  common  nature.  The  artlessness 
and  generosity  of  some,  the  vanity  and  rashness  of  others,  have 
led  them  into  an  error,  not  of  intention,  but  of  action,  not  of 
heart,  but  of  judgment.  But  that  there  are  those  even  among  the 
foremost  ranks  of  that  society,  whose  aim  and  ambition  it  is  to 
puritanize  the  whole  community,  and  by  this  mighty  engine  of 
wealth  and  power,  to  raise  the  fabric  of  enthusiasm  upon  the 
ruins  of  Chinch  and  State  we  will  not  deny. 

We  should  now  take  our  leave  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  did 
not  the  name  of  the  Prelate  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  claim  for 
a  moment  our  respectful  attention.  From  the  style  and  lan- 
guage in  which  he  is  addressed,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  will 
form  no  very  favourable  idea  of  Mr.  Gisborne's  veneration  for 
the  Episcopal  authority.  1-ike  those  of  his  party,  he  will  con- 
descend to  offer  the  incense  of  the  lowest  flattery  to  those 
among  his  Lordship's  sacred  order,  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  Society,  in  the  promotion  of  which  ho 
feels  so  warm  an  interest.  But  towards  those,  who  have  consi- 
dered it  as  their  duty  to  oppose  its  progress,  and  to  resist  its 
allurements,  he  has  expressed  himself  in  terms,  which  can  be 
designed  alone  to  stigmatize  and  deride,  not  the  individuals,  but 
the  .order  to  which  they  belong.  Qnamdiu  bene  se  gesserit,  tfl 
the  rule  of  action,  which  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  have 
universally  adopted.  As  long  as  a  Prelate  is  subservient  to  their 
viewy,  he  is  approached  with  an  adulation  which  a  wise  man  will 
suspect,  and  a  good  man  will  despise  ;  but  the  very  moment  he 
shall  oppose  even  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  torrent  of  their 
zeal,  he  is  pursued  with  all  the  rancour  which  malignity  can  de- 
mise, or  fanaticism  denounce,  and  the  more  so,  because  he  is  a 
Bishop  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  will  clearly  perceive,  that 
it  is  to  his  power,  not  to  his  order,  that  this  offering  is  addressed. 
How  far  he  will  choose  to  submit  to  the  leading-strings  in  which 
!Mr.  G:sbo:ne  would  place  him,  we  cannot  determine;  we  are 
assured  th  il  of  the  spirit,  m  which  Mr.  Gisborne  has  uttered 
these  anathemas,  as  a  Christian  Bishop  he  will  never  partake. 

rl  hat  the  elevation  of  that  Prelate  to  the  Bench,  was  consi- 
dered as  an  event  most  inauspicious  to  the  interest  of  our  national 
Church,  we  will  not  condescend  to  deny';  but  that  the  fore- 
bodings of  good  and  pious  men,  may,  under  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, prove  vain  and  unfounded,  we  cherish  yet  the  wannest 
hopes.  There  are  few  who  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  mere 
awful  "responsibility.  By  strengthening  the  influence,  and  pro- 
moling-  the  views  of  a  self-constituted  patty,  he  nay  form  a  ral- 
lying p  inW>f  discprd^and,,  confusion,  and  draw,  in  sull  stronger 
chai  act<rs,  the  fatal  hut  which  divides  us  within  our  very  walls, 
§ud  call-  in  the  ummnibwed  hoot  of  unholy  fanatics,  who  wait 
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but  for  the  signal  of  their  allies  within,  to  rush  into  our  temple, 
and  to  raze  our  sanctuary  even  to  the  dust.  Or,  by  emanci- 
pating himself  from  party  views,  it  is  for  him  to  consolidate  the 
strength,  to  confirm  the  unity  of  our  established  Church,  and 
thus  to  disappoint  the  views  of  its  treacherous  friends  and  of  its 
inveterate  foes,  who  still  triumph  in  the  hope,  that  an  ally  is 
bow  in  the  garrison.  The  determination  rests  with  himself; 
and  we  pray  that  a  good  Providence  may  direct  his  choice. — 
The  cause  is  that  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  the  Gospel 
m\  which  it  is  founded,  and,  as  such,  we  are  yet  assured  that  it 
will  find  a  firm,  an  affectionate,  and  an  active  friend,  in  the  newly 
created  Prelate ;  because  we  are  persuaded  that  a  man  so  con- 
scientious as  himself,  would  have  accepted  his  elevation  upon  no 
other  terms,  and  with  no  other  views. 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  French  in  Spain.  By 
M.  de  Rocca,  Officer  of  Hussars,  and  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Translated  from  the  French. 
384  pp.     9s.     Murray.      1815. 

J  N  this  age  of  reading,  every  one  who  succeeds  in  giving  to  the 
world  a  work  of  merit  and  interest,  is  nearly  certain  of  obiain-r 
i«g  a  degree  of  credit  and  notoriety  tolerably  proportioned  to 
the  depth  of  thinking  which  his  effort  evinces.  It  is  perhaps 
surprising  that  among  the  many  officers  who  have  been  engaged 
of  late  years  upon  the  continent,  scarcely  one  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, who  would  have  been  most  fitted  for  the  task,  by  their 
superiority  in  point  of  education  over  the  soldiers  of  every  other 
nation,  has  employed  the  leisure  of  a  military  life  to  throw  into 
-the  form  of  a  simple  journal  the  active  events  of  the  day;  to 
describe  the  manners  of  people,  differing  not  more  in  language 
than  in  genius  and  nature,  from  his  own  habitual  associates  ; 
or  to  sketch  some  general  outline  of  a  country  which  his  situa- 
tion gave  him  daily  opportunities  of  observing  in  its  most  inti- 
mate relations.  The  volume  which  is  before  us,  is,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  the  military  journal  of  an  intelligent  officer  in 
the  French  army,  serving  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  during  the 
years  1808,  1S0<),  and  .1810.  M.  de  Rocca  is  a  Genevese, 
and  well  known  on  the  continent  by  his  connection  with  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  to  whom  he  has  been  some  time  married. 

His  memoirs  have  been  perused  with  considerable  interest : 
the  first  edition  was  in  the  press  at  London  before  the  Bour- 
bons arrived  in  France  ;  and  a  second,  published  in  Pans,  was 
speedily  exhausted.  It  could  not  be  doubtful,  that,  during  the 
government  of  Bonaparte^  even"  at  the  time  when  he  professed 
'  '     '  the 
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the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  *,  its  circulation 
would  not  have  been  permitted  in  France  ;  since  it  speaks  in  no 
measured  terms  of  the  impolicy,  unpopularity,  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  Spanish  war.  it  is  the  work  of  an  observant,  intelli- 
gent man,  aware  of  the  injustice,  and  ashamed  of  the  cause 
which  his  duty  obliged  him  to  defend,  glad  to  escape  at  any 
price,  at  the  ex  pence  of  two  severe  wounds,  from  an  inglorious 
contest,  where  his  heart  and  his  sword  were  at  unceasing  vari- 
ance, and  his  better  sentiments  forced  him  continually  to  dis- 
avow the  evil  to  which  his  arm  was  condemned.  A  subsequent 
residence  of  a  year  in  England  enabled  him  to  verify  the  truth  of 
many  of  his  statements,  and  from  the  materials  which  he  col- 
lected here,  he  has  added  to  the  description  of  those  scenes  of 
which  he  was  a  personal  witness,  an  account  of  the  campaign  of 
Poitugal,  which  he  denominates  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  a  defence 
at  once  national  and  military.  We  conceive  that  some  detail  of 
those  parts  of  his  book,  which  do  not  so  much  regard  the  mi. 
litarv  operations,  as  the  manners  of  a  people,  which  has  de- 
servedly attracted  much  of  the  public  attention,  will  be  accept- 
able t<>  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  phased  with  contemplating  at 
a  distance  those  varieties  of  life  and  manners,  of  which  the 
greater  number  are  precluded  from  taking  a  nearer  view  by  their 
insular  situation. 

The  crowd  of  important  events  which  have  recently  contri- 
buted to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  every  soil  but  that  on  which 
it  was  first  boastfully  erected,  must  not  make  us  forget  that 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  for  no  inconsiderable  period,  the  only 
countries  in  which  continental  freedom  could  find  a  safe  resting- 
place.  Now  that  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  appears  to  have 
ended  as  all  honest  men  must  wish  every  contest  for  indepen- 
dence should  end,  it  is  interesting  to   look  back  upon  the  spot 


*  Napoleon  in  one  of  his  celebrated  conversations  a.t  Elba  is 
reported  to  have  confessed  his  surprise,  that  the  censors  of  the 
press  should  have  found  any  thing  worthy  of  suppression  in  Ma- 
dame tie  otatl's  work  on  Germany,  which  he  read  for  the  first 
time  during  his  exile.  }ie  16  likewise  said,  while  reflecting  bit- 
terly on  the  conduct  of  Chateaubriand,  to  have  expressed  his  gra- 
titude to  Madame  de  Stael,  for  the  silence  she  observed  respect- 
ing him  during  his  fall ;  and  subsequently  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  intimated  to  ber,  through  his  brother  Lucien,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly unnecessary  for  her  to  leave  the  capital  at  his  approach, 
aiding  this  singular  assurance,  that  she  might  perhaps  enjoy  there 
more  liberty  than  she  desired.  M.  de  Stael  knew  Napoleon  too 
well  to  trust  to  his  civilities,  and  retired  earJy  in  March  to  hor 
estate  at  Coppet  011  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
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where  the  strife  began,  and  trace  the  spread  of  that  feeling, 
which  statesmen  at  one  time  characterised  as  a  fugitive  and  mo*, 
mentary  ebullition,  unsafe,  inefficient,  unproductive ;  while  at 
another  its'  very  existence  was  obstinately  denied,  and  they  who. 
believed  and  trusted  in  it,  were  denounced  as  unwise  and  cre- 
dulous. It  now  appears,  that  it  is  not  force  of  arms,  but  public 
opinion,  which  must  be  employed  to  keep  in  subjection  above 
3  75,000  square  miles,  and  more  than  twelve  millions  of  the  de- 
scendants of  that  -people  who  expelled  the  Moors  after  seven 
centuries  of  uninterrupted  righting,  and  who  patiently  bore  the 
various  result  of  3600  battles.  Jt  is  painful  to  reflect  that  a 
nation  of  such  unwearied  constancy,  may  not  yet  have  reaped  all 
the  fruits  of  its  perseverance,  and  the  name  of  Ferdinando 
Settimo,  long  the  watchword  and  rallying  cry  of  loyalty  and 
freedom,  may  have  already  become  the  synonyme  of  slavery  and 
despotism,  and  persecution. 

In  point  of  information,  and  in  the  perfection  of  social  ha- 
bits, Spain  was  more  than  a  century  behind  the  other  states  of 
the  continent.  Few  traces  were  to  be  found  there  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  liberal  sciences,  fewer  still  of  those  enlarged  prin- 
ciples which  were  becoming  prevalent  in  all  other  lands.  She 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  disputes  and  controversies  of  the  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  which,  while  they  agitated, 
enlightened  the  rest  of  Europe.  Knowledge  spread  slowly  and 
partially,  unassisted  by  those  poweiful  engines  which  have 
served  to  disseminate  it  through  most  other  countries,  and 
checked  by  that  unworthy  interest  which  induced  the  priests  to 
continue,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  the  reign  of  moral  dark- 
ness and  error.  It  was  therefore  long  a  subject  of  curiosity, 
what  means  enabled  a  handful  of  people,  unorganised,  unused 
to  war  and  privations,  liceutiously  impatient  of  control,  often 
regardless  of  the  advice  of  even  a  popular  chief,  long  without  a 
leader,  and  always  without  an  efficient  government, — a  people 
who  gave  no  signs  of  enjoying  national  blessings  of  such  a  deep 
and  determined  character,  as  to  make  the  very  idea  of  a  foreign 
yoke  insupportable, — what  means  enabled  them  to  support  for 
more  than  five  years  the  weight  of  the  immense  power  of  the 
French  empire,  long  directed  solely  against  themselves.  By 
what  moral  principle  was  a  people,  little  enlightened,  and  not 
easily  susceptible  of  receiving  an  external  impulse,  enabled  to 
oppose  the  will  of  him  who  had  dispensed  law  almost  without 
resistance,  in  Italy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Niemen,  at  Petersburgh,  at  Vienna,  and  at  Berlin  ?  How" 
could  the  undisciplined  and  unarmed  and  unequipped  moun- 
taineers of  the  Spanish  provinces,  present  any  effectual  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  armies  which  were  recruited  among  the  ex- 
tensive 
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tensive  departments  of  France,  or  Holland,  or  Poland,  or  Italy, 
or  Switzerland,  or  Germany  ?  These  and  other  questions  of 
equal  interest,  will,  we  conceive,  tind  an  easy  solution  in  M. 
Koccars  memoirs. 

In  the  iirst  place,  however  weak  and  corrupt  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment proved  itself  to  be  in  many  instances,,  it  bore  bo  re- 
semblance to  the  absolute  military  pouer  which  was  the  sole 
agent  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  the  go- 
vernment of  the  people,  and  of  public  opinion,  not  imposed 
and  supported  contrary  to  the  national  vi ill.  Spain  and  tJor- 
lugal  presented  the  extraordinary  picture  of  nations,  whose 
sovereigns  were  driven  into  banishment,  or  imprisoned,  at  the 
command  of  a  single  man,  and  their  kingdoms  were  unprovided 
with  regular  troops,  or  the  still  stronger  resource  of  tirmly  esta- 
blished authorities.  Yet  so  far  was  the  national  character  from 
having  received  any  blow,  that  its  firmness  was  enabled  to  effect, 
without  any  legitimate  head,  what  Germany,  with  all  its  arbi- 
trary power,  might  not  at  last  have  dared  to  attempt  without 
this  example  ; — Germanv,  where  the  implicit  submission  of  the 
many  to  the  will  of  an  individual,  incessantly  repressed  or  de* 
ranged  the  springs  of  natural  energy.  The  war  of  regular 
troops,  who  are  eomnionl)  little  interested  in  the  object  of  the 
quarrel  they  maintain,  is-  of  a  very  different  character  to  that 
war  of  resistance  which  a  nation  can  oppose  to  regular  con- 
quering armies.  The  Spanish  patriots  possessed  invincible 
Strength,  even  when  they  had  no  more  of  their  native  soil  than 
the  ground  on  which  they  trod,  or  the  heath  on  the  mountains 
in  which  they  concealed  themselves;  while  the  French  could 
neither  gain  the  affection  nor  the  contribution  of  one  of  their 
pretended  subjects,  though  masters  of  every  plain  and  every 
tov.n,  and  domesticated  in  the  capital  itself.  Soldiers  who  were 
den  a(ed  almost  without  an  effort  in  the  flat  country,  frequently 
made  a  resistance  of  twelve  months  within  the  walls  of  their 
town  ;  and  only  dreaded  lest  they  should  arrive  too  late,  where 
their  hearts  and  their  country  called  them.  Of  a  very  different 
nature  were  all  the  wars  in  which  the  French  had  been  so  long 
engaged,  where  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  countries,  and  where  all  those  little  partial 
actions  were  avoided;  which  only  increase  the  miseries  of  indi- 
viduals without  leading  to  any  important  advantage.  Rivalry 
father  than  hatred  exists  between  armies  of  regulars,  and  the 
talents  of  the  general  are  seldom  baffled  by  the  spontaneous  ex- 
cel ions  of  the  people.  In  Germany  the  French  had  only  to 
subdue  governments  and  armies,  in  Spain  the  legitimate  autho- 
rities were  abeady  annihilated,  and  opposition  did  not  arise 
irom  troops  of  the  line,  every  where  nearly  the  same,  but  from 
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a  people  insulated  from  all  the  other  continental  nations,  by  its 
manners,  by  its  prejudices,  and  even  the  nature  of  its  country. 
The  language  of  M.  Roeca  on  this  point  is  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining. 

"  Quanxl  nous  qnittames  nos  cantonnemens  de  la  Prys.se  pour 
aller  en  Espagne,  nous  croyions  marcher  a  une  expedition  facile, 
et  de  peu  de  duree  :  vainqueurs  en  Allemagne,  nous  nesupposions 
pas  que  rien  put  desonnais  nous  resister.  Nous  n'avions  point 
reflechi  aux  obstacles  imprevus  que  pouvoient  nous  presenter  la 
nature  d'un  pays  si  nouveau  pour  nous,  et  le  caractere  de  ses 
habitans. 

H  Nos  soldats  ne  demandoient  jamais  dans  quelle  contree  on  les 
conduisoit,  mais  s'il  y  avoit  des  vivres  la  ou  ils  alloient,  e'etoit 
sous  ce  seul  point  de  vue  qu'ils  consideroient  la  geographic  de  la 
terre.  Le  monde  utoit  partagc  pour  eux  en  deux  parties,  la  zone 
heureuse  ou  croit  la  vigne,  et  la  zone  detestable  qui  en  est  privt  e. 
Ayant  entendu  dire  an  commencement  de  chaque  campagne,  qu'ils 
etoient  appelles  a  porter  le  dernier  coup  a  la  puissance  chancelante 
des  Anglais,  ils  confondoient  cette  puissance,  sous  toutes  ses 
formes,  avec  l'Angleterre  elle-meme.  Ils  jugeoient  de  la  distance 
qui  les  en  si'paroit,  par  le  nombre  de  inarches  quils  jaisoient 
depuis  bien  des  annees,  d'un  extmnite  du  monde  a  l'autre,  sans 
avoir  encore  atteint  cette  espece  de  pays  imaginaire  et  lointairj 
qui  recuioit  sans  cesse  deyant  eux. — Enfin,  disoient  ils,  si  le 
desert  nous  en  a  separcs  en  Egypte,  et  la  mer  a  Boulogne,  nous 
y  arriverons  bientot  par  terre  en  traversant  l'Espagne."     P.  12. 

The  second  main  cause  of  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards,  appears  to  have  been  the  influence  of  the  priests. 
The  deference  paid  to  the  clergy  was  universal  and  absolute,  and 
if  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  had  not  been  sufficiently  strong 
to  animate  the  active  spirit  of  this  order  against  the  French, 
their  interest  supplied  them  with  an  additional  motive  for  in- 
veterate hatred,  since  they  were  well  aware  that  the  abolition  of 
their  privileges  and  temporal  power  would  have  been  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  Their  opinioi) 
carried  with  it  the  most  implicit  authority,  and  swayed  the  v.  ills 
of  the  who!e  nation.  They  represented  the  war  as  a  religious 
crusade  against  the  French  for  their  country  and  king  ;  aud  the 
only  military  distinction  of  the  greatest  part  of  theif  citizen  sol» 
diers  was  a  red  ribbon,  with  this  inscription,  "  I'incer  o  morir 
pro  palria  etpro  Ferdiiiatido  setti/no."  Thus  their  very  patriot-? 
ism  was  a  religion,  as  it  was  with  the  ancients,  and  supplied  th§ 
piace  of  the  point  of  hon  ur,  winch  attaches  the  regular  soldier 
to  his  standard.  Every  man  hastened  not  to  leave  diose  altars 
defenceless,  to  which  the  pilgrims  crowded  in  happier  times  to. 
pbtaia  -abundant  harvests.     The  priests  were  too  politic  not  to 
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make  the  best  use  of  this  universal  feeling,  and  throughout  the 
whole  war  they  wielded  the  powerful  engine  of  religious  zeal 
with  consummate  ability.  The  national  hatred  was  inflamed  by 
every  means  which  art  could  suggest ;  some  of  them  went  ha- 
bited like  ordinary  citizens,  and  wore  fair  wigs  to  hide  their 
priest's  tonsure,  always  affecting  to  say  that  they  dared  not  wear 
the  canonical  dress,  for  fear  of  being  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 
Nuns  redoubled  their  mortifications  and  penances,  and  passed 
the  greater  part  of  their  nights  in  praying  for  the  success  of  the 
cause.  Monks  of  all  orders,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  their 
convents,  dispersed  themselves  through  the  country,  and 
preached  against  the  invaders  wherever  they  went.  The  inqui- 
sition, said  they,  had  only  been  set  up  against  foreigners  ;  and 
without  that  institution  all  religious  principles  would  have  long 
been  destroyed  in  Spain,  as  they  had  been  lost  in  France  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  poor  began  to  consider  where 
they  should  seek  in  years  of  scarcity  that  daily  food  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  receive  at  the  convent  gates.  None  could 
conceive  how  establishments,  which  they  regarded  as  having 
alwavs  existed,  could  ever  cease  ;  and  every  change  made  by  an 
enemy's  hand  was  considered  as  impiety.  After  the  taking  of 
Madrid,  twelve  hundred  heads  of  families,  chosen  in  the  city 
itself,  were  summoned,  and  came  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
King  Joseph.  But  the  priests  had  taken  care  to  absolve  them 
beforehand  from  all  oaths  of  submission  they  might  make  to 
their  conquerors. 

A  third  cause,  which  had  no  trifling  effect,  was  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  war  in  the  French  army.  This  point  M.  Rocca 
is  not  studious  to  conceal,  and  indeed  were  his  own  sentiments 
less  clearly  evinced,  the  fact  would  be  sufficiently  evident  from 
not  a  few  other  sources.  The  soldiers  were  harassed  with  a 
mode  of  warfare  totally  different  from  all  they  had  seen  in  their 
former  successful  compaigns ;  and  the  officers  were  not  less 
discontented  with  a  service  which  afforded  them  neither  booty 
nor  honour  While  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon,  said  they,  no 
degree  of  merit  was  suffered  to  pass  unrewarded  ;  but  the  un- 
warlike,  irresolute,  inactive  Joseph,  could  neither  appreciate 
nor  recompence  the  efforts  of  his  generals.  They  affected  not 
to  consider  him  as  a  Frenchman  after  he  had  been  acknow- 
ledged King  of  Spain;  and  often  contradicted  and  sought  to 
disgust  him,  that  ihey  might  be  sent  back  into  their  favourite 
Germany.  Every  day  which  was  passed  in  Spain  appeared  to 
deprive  them  of  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves 
elsew  here.  The  following  sentence  was  found  written  on  the 
wall  of  an  apartment,  in  which  a  French  officer  of  rank  had 
been  lodged ;  "   V  peupies  d'.£sf>agne,  que  vom  seriez  lac  In,, 
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si  vous  ne preferiez  la  mort  au  joug  d'aussi  cruels  devasteurs" 
Marshal  Macdonald  is  said  to  have  told  some  deserters,  that 
they  deserved  every  evil  which  could  befal  them,  for  having 
been  traitors  to  their  country.  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  was  se- 
cond in  command,  was  no  longer  animated  by  that  spirit  which 
inspired  him  while  he  fought  in  those  plains  of  Fleurus,  since 
made  so  interesting  by  still  more  important  contests  ;  while  an 
open  difference  of  opinion,  which  broke  out  between  the  two 
arch  traitors  Soult  and  Ney,  considerably  depressed  the  ardour 
of  both  their  divisions.  Joseph  thus  wrote  to  Sebastiani,  in 
answer  to  a  demand  of  this  general  for  leave  to  return  home. 

"  Comptez,  mon  cher  Sebastiani,  que  je  serai  toujours  ce  qui 
vous  sera  agreable,  et  que  je  solliciterai  moi  meme  votre  depart 
d'Espagne,  des  que  je  croirai  que  vous  aurez  mieux  a  faire  ailleurs 
pour  votre  gloire  qu'en  Espagne.  Jusque-la  je  vous  garde.  Vous 
connaissez  ma  vielle  et  jeune  amitie  pour  vous. 

"  Votre  affectueux, 

{Signe)  Joseph." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  army,  while  their  master 
Napoleon  was  filling  the  Moniteur  with  pompous  accounts  of 
the  spirit  with  which  it  was  animated,  the  battles  which  it  had 
gained,  and  the  glories  with  which  it  was  covered.  We  could 
have  wished  that  M.  Rocca  had  presented  us  with  more  anec- 
dotes of  his  Emperor,  for  every  thing  which  relates  to  this  sin- 
gular man  daily  acquires  still  more  interest,  than  it  possessed  when 
he  was  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  We  are  anxious  to 
find  in  the  history  of  his  actions,  some  explanation  of  the  alter- 
nate fits  of  magnanimity  and  baseness,  with  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  visited  during  the  two  last  eventful  years  Of  his 
extraordinary  life.  The  following  passages  are  characteristic  of 
his  policy,  and  of  the  means  by  which  he  attached  to  himself  the 
mind  of  every  military  man. 

"  We  traversed  France  as  if  it  had  been  a  land  newly  con- 
quered and  subjected  to  our  arms.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
ordered  that  his  soldiers  should  be  well  received  and  feasted  every 
where  ;  deputations  came  to  compliment  us  at  the  gates  of  his 
good  cities.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were  conducted  immediately 
on  their  arrival  to  sumptuous  banquets  prepared  beforehand,  anil 
on  our  departure,  the  magistrates  thanked  us  again  that  we  had 
deigned  to  spend  in  one  day  many  weeks'  private  revenues  of  their 
municipal  chests.  The  soldiers  of  the  grand  army  did  not  lose  in 
France  the  habit  they  had  contracted  in  Germany,  of  now  and 
then  maltreating  the  citizens  or  peasants  with  whom  they  lodged." 
P.  15. 

"  We  saw  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pass  before  he  arrived  at  Vit- 
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toria;  he  was  on  horseback ;  the  simplicity  of  his  green  uniform 
distinguished  him  amidst  the  richly  clothed  generals  w"ho  sur- 
rounded him ;  he  waved  his  hand  to  every  individual  officer  as 
he  passed,  seeming  to  say — I  rely  on  you.  The  French  and  the 
Spaniards  were  gathered  in  crowds  on  his  way  ;  the  first  regarded 
him  as  the  fortune  of  the  whole  army :  the  Spaniards  seemed  wil- 
ling to  read  in  his  aspect  and  behaviour  the  fate  of  then-  unhappy 
country."     P.  18. 

"  On  the  5th  we  received  orders  to  join  the  imperial  head- 
quarters earl}',  in  order  to  be  reviewed.  We  had  not  been  arrived 
many  minutes,  on  a  plain,  near  the  castle  of  Chamartin,  before 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  suddenly  appeared,  lie  was  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  and  by  five  or  six  aides-de-camp, 
who  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him,  so  hard  was  he  riding.  All 
the  trumpets  sounded  ;  the  Emperor  placed  himself  about  a  hun- 
dred paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  our  regiment,  and  asked  the 
colonel  for  the  list  of  .officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  prL 
vates,  who  had  merited  military  distinction.  The  colonel  imme- 
diately called  them  by  their  names  ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  spoke 
familiarly  to  some  of  the  common  soldiers  who  were  presented  to 
him  ;  then  addressing  himself  to  the  general  commanding  the  bri- 
gade of  which  we  formed  a  part,  he  rapidly  put  two  or  three  short 
questions  to  him  ;  the  general  having  begun  to  answer  rather  difV 
rasely,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  turned  his  horse  without  waiting 
for  tbe  end  of  the  speech,  and  his  departure  was  as  sudden  and  as 
swift  as  his  arrival."     P.  68. 

Such  we  conceive  (o  have  been  the   principal  causes  which 
led  to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  reduce  Spain  into  the  form 
of  a  French  province.     It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  that  feeling 
which  was  the  result  of  their  joint  operation.     The  inveterate 
hatred  with  which  the  natives  regarded  their  invaders,  displayed 
itself  at   every    step.     The  solitude   and   desolation  which  vic- 
torious armies  commonly  leave  behind  tbem,  seemed  to  precede 
the  French  wherever  they  came.     The  inhabitants  always  aban- 
doned their  dwellings  at  their  approach,  carrying  with  them  into 
their  woods  or  mountain-retreats,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
all  their  most  precious  possessions;  from  thence  they  watched 
all  the  proceedings  of  their  enemies,  lay  in  ambuscade  near  the 
liigh  roads,  surprised  couriers,  or  small  detachments,  and  fell 
suddenly  upon  all  stragglers,  or  such  small  bodies  as  they  fan- 
cied inferior  to  them  in  strength.     Wherever  posts  of  corres- 
pondence of  ten  or  fifteen  men  were  left,  as  in  Germany,  they 
were  certain  of  being  murdered  ;  mutilated   bodies,  and  bloody 
fragments  of  clothing,  strewed  up   and  down,  were  frequently- 
seen  :  while  the  traces,  still  recent  in  the   dust,  indicated  the 
struggle  that  some   of  these  wretches  had  made,  and  the  long 
torments  they  had  suffered  before  they  expired.     The  brazen 
•  -  G  plates 
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plates  of  their  military  caps  were  often  the  only  marks  of  their 
having  once  been  soldiers,  or  of  the  regiments  to  which  they 
belonged.  No  one  could  go  off  the  roads,  nor  lag  behind  the 
columns,  without  exposing  himself  to  instant  assassination,  nor 
was  it  possible  to  place  detached  patroles,  or  send  the  sick  by 
themselves  to  the  hospitals.  Sometimes  it  required  whole  bat- 
talions to  carry  an  order  of  one  division  to  another  distant  one; 
ami  though  the  French  were  always  conquerors  when  the  Spa- 
niards showed  themselves  in  open  field,  yet  every  victory  only 
produced  a  new  conflict,  and  the  mountaineers,  always  pursued, 
and  often  dispersed,  rallying  and  recommencing  their  incursions 
immediately,  never  coming  near  to  light  in  close  ranks,  or  body 
to  body,  retreated  from  position  to  position,  from  rock  to  rock, 
on  heights,  and  in  thickets,  without  ceasing  to  fire,  even  in 
flying.  Victories  had  become  useless,  that  reputation  for  in- 
vincibility was  lost,  which  is  often  more  powerful  than  reai 
force  itself;  and  the  French  armies  were  consuming  themselves 
for  want  of  repose,  in  contiuual  fatigues,  nightly  watchings,  and 
anxieties.  At  Irun,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
ages  assembled  to  see  them  enter  the  town,  and  then  followed 
them  with  evident  curiosity  for  some  time  :  (hey  thought,  at 
first,  that  this  was  a  mark  of  their  joy  at  seeing  them  arrive; 
but  afterwards  learned,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  other  frontier  towns,  kept  an  exact  account  of  all 
the  French  who  entered  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  Wounded  who 
quitted  it,  and  that  it  was  according  to  these  reports  that  the 
partizans  and  guerillas  directed  their  operations.  At  Campilios', 
while  the  French  were  on  horseback  repulsing  a  crowd  of  the 
Serranos,  who  had  made  a  charge  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, the  inhabitants,  persuaded  that  they  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated, murdered  all  the  soldiers  who  had  neglected  to  repair  to 
the  placfe  appointed  for  rendezvous,  in  case  of  danger.  At 
Ronda,  a  gallows  was  erected  in  the  principal  square,  to  punish 
such  of  the  towns-people  as  had  favoured  the  French ;  a  poor 
tailor  was  thrown  upon  the  rocks,  and  dashed  to  pieces,  because 
he  had  served  as  interpreter  to  the  soldiers ;  while  as  a  proof 
that  private  animosities  were  sometimes  sati-fied  under  pretence 
of  public  justice,  a  magistrate  was  on  the  point  of  being  hanged, 
because  he  would  not  receive  a  bribe  in  a  case  of  smuggling, 
years  before.  Marshal  Soult  sent  a  column  of  3000  men 
against  the  little  town  of  Grazalema.  Some  smugglers  had  en- 
trenched themselves  in  the  market  place,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  ;  they  had  placed  mattrasses  before  the  windows  of 
the  houses  in  which  they  had  shut  themselves  up.  Twelve 
hussars  and  forty  riflemen,  who  formed  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  French  division^  amyed.in  the  square  without  meeting  any 

resistance; 
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resistance  ;  but  they  never  returned,  every  one  of  them  was 
struck  by  the  fire  which  poured  from  the  windows  on  all  sides, 
and  all  who  were  sent  to  the  same  spot,  perished  immediately 
in  like  maimer,  without  having  done  the  slightest  damage  to  the 
enemy.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  moments  of  success  that  this 
inveteracy  was  displayed.  The  following  scene  took  place  after 
the  battle  of  Medellin. 

"  The  hussars  and  dragoons,  who  had  dispersed  themselves  as 
foraging  parties,  soon  came  back,  driving  in  immense  bodies  of 
Spaniards,  whom  they  delivered  up  to  the  infantry,  to  conduct  to 
Medellin.  The  same  men  who  had  confidently  promised  us  death 
before  the  battle,  now  marched  with  downcast  looks,  and  with  the 
precipitation  of  fear.  At  the  first  sign  or  menace  of  our  people, 
they  crowded  together  towards  the  middle  of  their  columns,  like 
sheep  when  they  hear  the  voice  of  pursuing  dogs.  Every  time 
they  met  any  French  troops,  they  cried  aloud,  "  Long  live  N ipo- 
leon- and  his  invincible  troops  !''  sometimes,  too,  one  or  two  horse- 
men passing  by,  amused  themselves  with  extorting  the  acclama- 
tions which  were  only  due  to  the  whole  body  of  the  conquerors. 

"  A  certain  colonel,  who  was  a  courtier  and  an  aide-de-camp, 
and  who  was  looking  on  as  the  prisoners  passed  in  files  before  our 
regiments,  ordered  them  to  shout,  in  Spanish,  "  Viva  il  Re  Jo- 
seph /"  The  prisoners  at  first  appeared  not  to  understand,  then, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  they  all  together  repeated  the  cry  of 
"  Long  live  Napoleon  and  his  invincible  troops  !**  The  colonel 
then  seized:  on  an  individual  prisoner,  and  repeated  the  order  with 
threats.  The  prisoner  having  then  shouted,  "  Viva  Joseph  !"  a 
Spanish  officer,  who,  according  to  custom,  had  not  been  disarm- 
ed, Came  up  to  his  countryman,  and  ran  his  sword  through  his 
body.  Our  enemies  had  no  objection  to  pay  homage  to  our  vic- 
torious arms,  but  they  could  never  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  a  master  not  of  their  own  choice,  even  in  their  lowest 
fortune."     P.  134.      . 

Again, 

u  One  of  the  insurgent  peasants  of  Arragon,  among  others, 
was  seized  by  our  skirmishers  ;  he  was  only  armed  with  a  gun,  and 
was  driving  before  him  an  ass,  laden  with  some  months'  provisions. 
The  officer  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  took  pity  on  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  making  signs  to  him  to 
escape.  The  peasant  at  once  appeared  to  comprehend  ;  but,  left 
to  himself,  he  loaded  his  gun,  and  came  back  immediately  to  our 
ranks  to  fire  at  his  deliverer.  Happily  the  ball  missed.  This 
peasant  hoped  to  die  a  martyr,  for  killing  one  whom  he  had  mis- 
taken for  one  of  our  principal  chiefs.  On  halting,  he  was  brought 
before  the  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

•"  We  surrounded  him  from  curiosity.     A  motion  of  one  of  our 
hussars  persuaded  him  that  he  was  going  to  be  shot :  he  immedi- 
ately, 
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ately,  and  proudly,  knelt  down,  prayed  to  God  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  thus  awaited  his  death.  We  raised  him,  and  at  night 
he  was  sent  to  head-quarters.  If  these  men  had  known  how  to 
fight  as  well  as  how  to  die,  we  should  not  so  easily  have  passed 
the  Pyrenees."     P.  48. 

Another  obstacle,  which  presented  itself  at  every  step,  was 
the  difficulty  of  marching  through  a  country  abounding  in  de- 
files, without  a  single  guide  to  give  information  concerning  the 
road,  or  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Believing  themselves  to 
be  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  forces,  the  French  fre- 
quently marched  night  and  day  without  stopping,  in  a  directly 
contrary  direction  to  that  which  would  have  led  them  upon  their 
enemies,  who  once  met  in  open  field,  were  always  defeated. 
Sometimes  obliged  to  search  for  their  cantonments  by  the  aid 
of  defective  maps,  they  marched  and  counter-marched  in  mist 
and  darkness  and  silence,  halting  at  every  hundred  paces,  while 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  column,  groped  their  way 
between  the  rocks  :  presently  alighting  and  proceeding  in  file, 
they  repeated  by  turns  the  warnings  of  holes  or  precipices, 
given  in  an  under  voice,  in  order  not  to  awake  a  corps,  whose 
half-extinguished  fires  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep  ra- 
vine, till  at  last  the  rising  of  the  moon  shewed  them  that  they 
were  nearly  in  the  place  from  which  they  had  set  out  thirty 
hours  before,  and  they  at  length  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
the  village  where  they  should  have  passed  the  night.  Some- 
times the  very  children  were  trained  to  mislead  them.  A  young 
boy  of  eight  years  old  was  playing  about  among  the  horses ;  he 
offered  himself  as  a  guide,  and  led  a  small  party  of  hussars 
straight  to  an  ambuscade.  When  he  reached  it,  he  suddenly 
ran  off  towards  the  rocks,  throwing  up  his  bonnet  in  the  air, 
and  crying  with  all  his  might,  "  Long  live  our  King,  Ferdi- 
nand V  III"  and  the  firing  instantly  commenced.  Once  a 
peasant  was  seen  sitting  in  an  olive  tree,  busily  cutting  the 
branches  with  a  hatchet ;  the  French  were  about  two  musquet 
shots  from  a  dangerous  pass,  and  M.  Rocca  galloped  on  before 
the  detachment  to  ask  him  if  he  had  not  seen  the  Serranos  ;  he 
answered,  still  eagerly  continuing  his  work,  that  his  employ- 
ment did  not  leave  him  leisure  to  attend  to  what  passed  around 
him.  They  afterwards  learned  that  he  was  one  of  them,  and 
was  cutting  those  branches  to  bar  up  the  pass.  Five  minutes 
afterwards,  in  passing  along  a  narrow  and  slippery  path,  bound- 
ed by  very  thick  garden  hedges,  and  where  they  were  obliged 
to  march  one  by  one,  the  Serranos  suddenly  started  from  their 
ambuscade  of  brushwood,  killed  some  of  the  detachment,  and 
severely  wounded  in  two  places  M.  Rocca  himself.  At  another 
time,  the  clergy  and  alcades  of  the  villages  through  which  they 
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\  brought  them   refreshments  with  feigned  zeal,  in  order 
< ■■;■  March.     There   was  not  a  peasant,  of  whatever 
.:•  did  not  endeavour  to  deceive  them,  by  declaring  they 
of  their  partizans,  while  thousands  were  lying 
,   wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  favoured 
...cm,  ready  to  start  up,  like  the  ambushed  warriors 
c  .Din.),  at  the  first  instant  which  promised  them  a 
s  attack. 
Miseries  ot  another  kind  were  presented  by  the  difficulty  of 
uiing  forage.     At  the  approach  of  the  Fiench,  every  village 
v  as  deserted,  and  before  the  departure  of  the  peasants,  they 
walicd  u|  all  that  they  could  not  carry  away  with  them.    In  time 
the  soldiers  became  expert  at  discovering  the  hiding  places  of 
their   retreating  and  invincible   foe:  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
measuring  the  outer  dimensions  of  the  empty  houses,  and  theu 
the   inner  apartments,  to  discover  if  any  space  had  been  taken 
from  them  1     Whenever  the  doors,  which  were  always  carefully 
locked,  resisted   the   force  of  great  stones  or  hatchets,  the  gre- 
nadiers  fired   poiulbl.tnk   into  the  keyholes.     Sometimes    they 
discovered  provisions,  or  jars  of  wine,  buried  deep  in  the  earth  ; 
but  more  commonly,  to  use  their  own  expressions,  "  the  mills 
Mere  destioyed,  the   wine-casks  stove  in  the  streets,  the  corn 
burned,  and  even  the  furniture   broken  ;  they  saw  neither  horse, 
nor  mule,  nor  ass,  nor  cow,  nor  goat."     Moniteur,  Nov.  30, 
1 8 10.     Thus  they  lived  by   chance  as  it  were,  passing  whole 
weeks  without  bread,  and  without  being  able  to  procure  barley  for 
their  hoises,  or  even  straw,  without  sending  parties  of  thirty  or 
forty   hussars,  three  or  four  times  a  week,    to   cut  it    several 
leagues  from  their  cantonment ;  and  as  their  weakness  did  not 
permit  them   to  escort  the  foragers,  they  were  obliged  te  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  peasantry,  cither   by  taking  a  different  road 
every  day,  or  by  going  a  great  way  about,  to  avoid  the  danger- 
ous hill  passes.     At  one  time  they  fed  upon  the  beasts  of  bur- 
then which  carried  tire  baggage  and  biscuit  with  which  they  had 
been   served  for  a   limited  number  of  days  before  they  entered 
Portugal;  and  at  Olbera,  when  the   inhabitants   were  ordered 
to  prepare  rations  for  the  troops,  they  brought  an  ass  cut  up  in 
quarters,  instead   of  a  young   ox  ;  the  hussars  thought  the  veal, 
as  they  called  it,  tasted   very  flat,  but  it  was  not  till  long  after- 
wards that  they  learnt   the   trick   from   the   mountaineers  them- 
selves, who  used  to  ciy  out,  as  they  iired  at  them  from  their 
inaccessible  fastnesses,  Vous  avez  mange  de  Cane  a  Olbera — 
the  greatest  affront,  in  their  opinion,  that  could  be  ottered  to 
Christians.     The   apparent  good  will  of  the  peasants  were  eve» 
still   more   dangerous  than  their  declared  enmity  :  they  would 
sometimes  iuvite  the  French  to  a  feast  at  their  arrival  in  a  town, 

and 
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and  would  endeavour  to  intoxicate  the  soldiers  :  they  then  called 
in  the  partizans,  and  pointed  out  dining  the  night  the  houses  hi 
which  their  enemies  had  imprudently  trusted  themselves.  At 
Moron,  says  M.  Rocca, 

"  Nous  primes  le  parti  de  nous  loger  tous  ensemble  dans  trois 
auberges  voisines.  Si  nous  nous  etions  disperses,  pour  passer  la 
nuit  dans  les  maisons  des  habitans,  comme  nous  pouvions  le  faire 
avec  sdretc  dans  les  plaines,  nous  aurions  probablement  ete  tou3 
egorges  pendant  la  nuit." 

Lord  Wellington  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  spirit  of  the  in- 
surgents, as  they  were  insolently  called  by  men,  who,  in  the 
strong  and  indignant  language  of  the  Junta,  judging  of  the  Spa- 
niards by  "  their  own  degraded  hearts,  found  nothing  in  them 
but  baseness  when  they  were  weak,  and  atrocity  when  they 
were  strong."  He  left  the  French  to  the  vengeance  of  the  in- 
vaded people,  and  by  following  a  plan  well  and  deeply  calcu- 
lated, made  them  struggle  with  hunger  and  disease,  the  eternal 
scourges  of  conquering  armies,  when  they  are  not  called  upon 
and  seconded  by  the  wishes  of  the  nation  they  invade. 

Not  unfrequently  the  French  would  recognize  among  their 
unceasing  annoyers,  their  hosts  of  the  preceding  night,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  trumpets  sounded  the  reveillee  at  sunrise,  than 
the  shepherd's  horn  was  heard  rousing  the  mountaineers  on  the 
tops  of  the  neighbouring  hills ;  these  were  soon  joined  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  valley,  who  would  go  out  of 
the  town  with  their  tools,  as  if  they  were  going  to  work  in  the 
fields ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  secure  from  observation,  they 
sought  their  guns,  which  were  buried,  or  safely  hid  in  the 
farm-houses,  would  make  use  of  them  all  day,  and  at  night  re- 
turned  again  to  the  town,  and  slept  quietly  in  the  midst  of  their 
unwelcome  guests.  This  plan  of  burying  their  arms  was  uni- 
versally practised ;  whenever  the  alcades  were  ordered  to  disarm 
a  village,  the  useless  weapons  were  readily  given  up,  but  such 
as  were  serviceable  were  carefully  secreted  and  manfully  used  at 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The  husbandman  always 
guided  his  plough  with  one  hand,  and  held  his  unsheathed 
sword  in  the  other  ;  and  the  popular  pastime  among  the  labour- 
ers of  Ronda  was  to  sit  among  the  rocks  in  the  olive  groves  at 
the  end  of  the  suburb,  and  smoke  segars  while  they  fired  upon 
the  French  videttes.  In  Biscay  and  Navarre,  the  alcades,  with 
the  women  and  children,  came  out  of  the  towns  to  meet  them, 
as  if  all  had  been  at  peace,  and  no  noise  was  heard  but  that  of 
the  smiths'  hammers ;  but  the  moment  they  departed,  all  labour 
ceased,  and  the  inhabitants  seized  their  arms  to  harass  the  de- 
tachments among  the  rocks,  and  attack  the  stragglers  and  resr 
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guards.     This  made   of  warfare,  and  their  incessant  incursions, 
procured  them  the  appropriate  name  of  mountain  flics. 

The  animosity  of  the  women  was   of  a   still  more  ferocious 
character  than  that  of  the  men  ;  and  another  proof  is  thus  add- 
ed, if  proof  was   wanting,  that   the   deadliest  and  fiercest,  as 
well  as  the  soft<  st  and  tenderest  passions,  can  alike  be  nursed 
and  ripened  in  the  female  breast.     The  Spanish  women  dread- 
fully exemplified  this  truth  ;  and  not   even    the   sacredness  of 
their  cause  can   prevent  our  disgust,  when   we  hear  of  their 
throwing   themselves,  with  horrible  shrieks  upon  the  wounded, 
disputing  who  should   kill    them    by   the   most  cruel  tortures, 
stabbing   their  eyes  with  knives  and  scissars,  and  exulting  witb 
ferocious  joy  at  the  sight  of  their  blood.      The  conscience  of 
M.  llocca   makes   liim    remark   too   mildly  :  "  L'exces  de  lew 
jusle  fureur  contre  ceux  qui  venaient  envahir  leur  pays,  les  avait 
entierement   denaturees."     What   must    be   the   fearful   respon- 
sibility of  that  man,  whose   proud  and  guilty  ambition  has  been 
the  spring  and  source  of  every  species  of  crime,  round   whom 
revolve  the  wicked  of  every  nation  on  the  continent,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  demoralization  and  enormity  ;  to  submit  to  whom,  was  to 
become  the  associate   and    partaker  of  his  guilt,  while  to  resist 
him,  was   to    degenerate    into   furies   and    ministers   of  blood. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  women  are  represented  as  performing 
a  part  less  unsuited  to  their  character :  they  would  dress  them- 
selves in  English  stuffs,  on  which  the  pictures  of  Ferdinand  VI [. 
and   the  Spanish   generals   most  distinguished  in  the  war,  were 
painted  ;  or   placing  themselves  on  the  rocks  to  see  the  French 
pass  below  them,  they  sung  patriotic  songs,  in  which  they  wish- 
ed destruction  to  all  the  French,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and 
to  Napoleon.     The  burden  of  the  song  was  always  the  crowing 
of  a  cock,  which    (h<v   considered   as   the  emblem   of  France. 
At  a  village  near  Campillos,  the   women   dressed   according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  in   pale   blue  and   red   clothes,  and 
ated  themselves,  as  usual,  on  the  heights,  to  witness  a  battle 
which  was  expected  to  take  place  in  the  plains  below  :  on  the 
approach   of  the   French  rirle»>*Mi,  they   all  rose  at  once,  and 
-ung  the   hymn  to   the  Virgin    Mary:  at  this  signal,  the  Spa- 
niards, from  their  thousand   retreats,  bred  a  shower  of  balls, 
and  upon   the   retreat  of  the  French,  the  women  came  down 
from  the  rocks,  tore  the  guns  from  their  husbands'  hands,  and 
placed   themselves   before  them,  to  force  them  to  advance  and 
pursue  the  enemy  beyond  a  wooden  bridge,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pass.     As  might  be  imagined,  the  sight  of  the 
French  wheeling  about  and  facing  them,  made  them  return  pre- 
cipitately to  the  top  of  their  hills. 
This  fermentation,  which   was  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try, 
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try,  and  equally  pervaded  all  sexes,  ages,  and  professions,  men, 
women,  children,  and  monks,  was  kept  alive  by  the  bands  ofSer- 
ranosor  Guerrillas,  who  scoured  the  provinces  from  the  mountains 
to  the  coast,  and  at  one  time  were  essentially  useful,  by  keeping 
up  the  communications  between  Cadiz  and  the  interior  of  Spam; 
These   hordes,  always  undisciplined  and   unaccoutred,  and  for 
the   most  part    unarmed,  or   furnished  with   whatever    weapon 
chance  might  supply,  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred,  some- 
times three  or  four  thousand  strong,  or  even  more  numerous, 
were  led  by  those  of  their  own  body,  who  had  given  the  greatest 
proofs  of  zeai,  or  address,  or  animosity  to   the  French  ;    and 
that  they  might  present  the  idea  of  regularly  organised  troops, 
these  chiefs  were  always  invested  with  the  title  of  general,  bri- 
gadier general,  or  commander  in  chief  of  the  mountain  army. 
Such  men  were  Francisquito,  or  little  Francis,  Ventura  Xime- 
nez,  who  spread   terror   from    Badajos  to  Toledo,  Don  Julian 
Sanchez  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  Longa  in  Arragon,  and  the 
well  known  Minain  Navarre.    They  were  sometimes  known  by 
the  name  of  their  profession,  a»  el  pastor,  el  medico,  el  conta- 
cero  the  potter.     The   Empecinado  is  well  known,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  his  name  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Regis- 
ter for  1810.     This  man,  after  his  whole  family  had  been  mur- 
dered  by  the   French,    and    the  women  had   endured  horrors 
worse  than  deaih,  smeared  himself  in  the  fi»  st  agony  of  his  grief 
with   pilch,  (pez)  as   the  Jews  used  to   throw  ashes  on  their 
heads,  and  vowed  never  to  cease  from  seeking  vengeance  while 
a  single   Frenchman  remained  alive  in  Spain,     M.  Rocca  gives 
the  following  account  of  another  chief  of  less  notoriety. 

"  L'homme  qui  exergait  le  plus  d'influence  sur  ces  hordes  in- 
disciplfnees,  etait  un  nomme  Cura,  natif  de  la  Valence,  ou  il 
ayait  ete  professeur  de  mathematiques.  Force  de  s'exiler  de  sa 
patrie,  apres  avoir  tue  un  homme  par  jalousie,  il  s'etait  refiigie 
chez  les  contrebandiers  pour  echapper  aux  poursuites  de  la  jus- 
tice. II  avail  reparidu  sourdement  qu  il  etait  de  la  plus  haute 
naissance,  et  que  des  raisons  de  politique  le  forgaient  a  rester 
inconnu.  Les  montagnards  l'avaient  surnomme  Vincqnnu  au 
grand  bonnet,  parcequ'il  affectait  de  porter  un  bonnet  a  la  mode 
du  pays,  d'une  grandeur  demesuree,  afin  d'attirer  sur  lui  l'atten- 
tion.  Cette  espece  d'existenee  mysterieuse  lui  donnait  un  grand 
empire  sur  les  esprits.  L'inconnu  au  grand  bonnet  leva  un  mois 
apres  de  fortes  contributions  sur  divers  villages  des  montagnes, 
sous  le  pretexte  d'aller  acheter  des  amies  et  des  munitions  ;  il 
essaya  d'6chapper  avec  l'argent  qui  lui  avait  etc  confie,  mais  il  fut 
pris  et  puni."     P.  299. 

These  disorderly  troops  were  contemptuously  styled  robbers 
by  the  French,  and  sometimes  a  deep  defile  or  the  whole  side 
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of  a  mountain  echoed  with  long  guttural  shouts  the  taunting 
challenge,  Venez,  si  rows  Cosez,  xoir  de  phis  prh  les  brigands. 
The  Spaniards  meanwhile  were  not  behind  hand  in  retaliating 
invectives  on  their  part  :  the  French,  they  said,  were  heretics, 
pires  que  les  Maures,  car  its  tie  croyaient  ni  en  Dieu,  ni  a  la 
ffieroc,  ni  a  St.  Jntoine,  et  pas  mime  a  Saint  Jacques  de 
Gatice,  et  ue  craigrioicut  point  de  loger  dans  les  eglhes  avec 
leurs  chcraux.  The  mischief  done  to  the  churches  throughout 
the  continent,  wherever  the  French  have  passed,  attests  but  too 
well  the  truth  of  the  latter  charge  :  the  cloisters  and  vaults  were 
first  occupied,  and  if  these  did  not  suffice,  the  remainder  of 
the  horses  were  stalled  in  the  aisles;  and  the  towns  of  Liege 
and  Maycnce  and  Basle  still  present  abundant  proof  that  things 
sacred  were  not  violated  in  Spain  alone. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  III.  An  Essay  on  Gun  Shot  Wounds.  By  Charles  Bell, 
S'tngeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy, 
in  the  Theatre,  11  indmill-street,  £<c.  8vo.  Longman  and  Co. 
1815. 

1  HE  field  of  Waterloo  left  scarce  a  family  in  the  land  without 
its  share  of  jrrief  and  anxietv  :  and  there  is  no  man  so  dull   of 
heart' as   to  acknowledge  no  sympathy  with   the  brave  fellows 
who  are  now  detained  in  our  hospitals  by  honourable  wounds. 
Shall   we   confess   the   professional  course  which   our  thoughts 
have  taken  on  the  occasion  ror  is  it  a  course  of  sympathy  altoge- 
ther unnatural  r     From  the  glories  of  that  day,  which  seems  to 
set  it  seal  on  the   steady  valour  and   manly  character    of  this 
country  ;  and  from  the  more  pleasing  prospect  of  that  spirit  of 
charity,  which  has   piled  up   its   hundreds  of  thousands   to   mi- 
nister to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers  and   their   families;  we  have 
turned  to  meditate  on  the  state  of  the  wounded,  and  on  the  pro- 
visions which  arc  within   the  reach  of  art  for  their   relief.     In 
this  frame  of  mind  the  title  of  this  little  work  caught  our  atten- 
tion.    We  have  perused  it  with  much  interest.     And  although 
we  are  aware  that  a  great  part  of  that  interest  was  the  result  of 
circumstances,   yet  we  are  happy  that  wc  have  met  with  a  book 
in  which  we  have  found  a  great  subject  opened,  and  questions  of 
high   importance    relative    to    military  surgery    discussed.     Its 
author,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  is  a  man  whose  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  is   best  demonstrated  by 
the  many  laborious  and  useful  publications  of  which  he  has  al- 
ready 
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ready  presented  to  the  medical  world.     His  "  Anatomy"  writ- 
ten iri  conjunction  with  his  brother  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  .Sur- 
gery, are  justly  considered  as  standard  books  in  the  profession. 
Having  been  for  some  years  a  lecturer  also  in  the  same  science, 
the  soundness  of  his  practical  knowledge  must  be  considered  as 
fully  equal  to  his  theory.     And  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  Mr. 
Bell  was   for  some  weeks   at   Brussels,  immediately  after  ihe 
battle  of  Waterloo,  where   his   services  in   the   hospitals  were 
deemed  of  the  highest  importance,   and  his  various  operations, 
and  modes  of  treatment  were  attended  with   the   most  distin- 
guished success.     From  a  man  therefore  who  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  practice  so   deep  in   anatomical   knowledge,  and 
raised  such  a  superstructure   of  experience  upon  it,  we   listen 
with  so  small  degree  of  attention  upon  a  subject,  which  has  now 
no  ordinary  claims  Bpon  our  attention.     Air.  Bell  informs  us 
that  his  object  is  not  to  fall  into  die  old  question  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  wounds  of  fire-arms,   but   rather  to  place  before 
his  readers  the  difficulties  of  the  service.     Now  this  is  precisely 
what  we  wished  to  see,  and  we  think   that  he  has  done  his  task 
fairly.     Together  with  a  great  deal  of  good  surgery  and  sound 
criticism  on  the  subject  of  wounds  and  general  treatment,  the 
author  has  given  strong  pictures  of  the  various  duties  of  the 
army  surgeon,  so  as  at  once  to  excite  restless  and  uneasy  feelings 
at  the  thought  of  how  many  there  are  who  must  fall  short  of  the 
necessary  qualifications,  and  to  raise  very  high  in  estimation  the 
character  of  a  military  surgeon  truly  qualified  for  his  place. — 
We  distinguish  throughout    solid  judgment   and   good    sense: 
many  useful  views  are  given   of  practice,  with   a  continual  re- 
ference to  principles  founded  in  pathology  aud  to  cases  illustra- 
tive of  the  doctrine.     In  those  cases  the   author   has  observed 
with  great  clearness  of  conception,  both  the  fact  to  be  noted  and 
the  practical  inference  to  be  drawn ;  and  he  has  presented  them 
to  his  reader  with  that  graphic  distinctness  which  alone  can  raise 
the  interest  and  improve  the  lesson.     And  on  the  whole,  the 
subject  both  as  it  relates  to  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  service,  is   placed    in  a  light  which  cannot 
fail,  we  think,  to  impress  on  military  surgeons  the  most  salu- 
tary lessons,  and  to  be  productive  of  improvement  in  the  public 
service. 

In  coming  to  particulars  we  find  in  the  first  part  of  the  dis- 
sertation, some  short  notices  of  the  duties  of  the  navy  surgeons, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  injuries  received  during  a  sea-fight  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  field,  by  the  contusions  and  la- 
cerations produced  by  bolts  and  splinters. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  army  surgeon  finds  himself. — We  lament  to  see  this 
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part  of  the  subject  treated  so  concisely  ;  a  subject  which  might  fill 
a  volume. is  comprised  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages;  more 
indeed  in  the  nature  of  short  notes  to  be  the  subject  of  meditation 
for  an  army  surgeon,  who  is  anxious  to  bring  his  mind  to  the 
right  frame  for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to  prepare 
himself  by  the  anticipation  of  his  difficulties,  than  according  to 
that  fall  and  detailed  manner  of  treating  the  subject  which  we 
think  it  deserves,  and  in  which  it  might  be  treated  in  order  to 
produce  its  due  effect  upon  the  very  ypung  and  ignorant  men 
who  are  often  placed  in  this  important  .station.  Short,  how- 
ever, as  these  introductory  notices  of  Mr.  Bell's  are,  they  form 
not  the  least  important  part  of  his  essay,  and  we  confess,  that 
we  perused  them  with  a  very  painful  interest.  They  present  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  \oung  man  sufficiently  well  instructed  tor  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  practice  at  home,  (where  important  opera- 
tions rarely  occur,  and  when  they  do,  may  be  performed  alter 
due  consultation,  and  with  all  mature  and  deliberate  prepara- 
tion) hurried  into  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  many  difficulties,  where 
the  very  number  of  cases  of  immediate  danger  may  well  appal 
the  most  experienced,  where  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life, he  is  obliged  instantaneously  to  determine  on  matters  of  life 
and  death,  and  to  perform  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
whistling  of  balls,  and  the  threatened  charge  of  horse,  opera- 
tions of  the  greatest  nicety.  For  amidst  the  more  extensive 
operations  of  modem  war,  and  the  improvements  to  which  the 
art  lias  attained,  there  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  military  surgery 
or  the  present  day,  w huh  we  call  on  every  thinking  man  lo 
rellect  on.  The  operations  are  clone  in  the  field*  The  imme- 
diate dangers  of  the  battle  are  thus  more  intimately  connected 
v  lib  the  skill  of  the  surgeon :  and  the  first  anxious  question 
that  is  asked  when  we  hear  of  a  distinguished  officer  having 
a  dangerous  wound,  is  what  surgeon  was  on  the  field?  who  per- 
formed the  operation  ?  who  saw  him?  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
very  serious  concern,  how  in  such  circumstances  a  surgeon  is 
prepared  to  do  his  office. 

il  a  musket  ball  strikes  the  shoulder,  the  thigh,  or  the  knee,  it 
must  be  determined  on  the  instant  whether  amputation  is  to  be 
performed;  for  success  depends  on  immediate  decision.  In  saving 
the  leg  we  have  seen  the  life  sacrificed.  We  have  indeed  known 
Jimbs  lopt  off  which  might  have  been  preserved ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  seen  many  men  walking  stoutly  who  have  resisted 
the  mandate  of  their  surgeon,  and  with  apparent  foolhardincss 
refused  %o  suffer  amputation.  We  fear  that  it  ever  must  be  so. 
Yet  it  may  well  be  asked,  whether  every  possible  means  have 
been  used  to  ensure  competent  surgeons.  What  are  all  the 
alleviations  which  the  country  can  offer  to  the  relations  of,  the 
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brave  men  who  have  suffered ,  what  even  the  influence  of  all  the 
subscriptions  f<»r  the  sufferers  at  Waterloo,  when  weighed  against 
the  importance  of  ihe  question,  whether  the  surgeons  attending 
upon  our  armies,  are  thoroughly  well  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
their  station? 

We  are  drawn  into  these  considerations  by  the  perusal  of  this 
work  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  took  it  up  ;  and  by 
seeing  in  it  this  most  momentous  question  brought  forward. 
We  could  wish  that  the  author  whose  mind  seems  to  be  full  of 
views  on  these  subjects  which  appear  to  us  to  be  correct  and 
judicious,  should  extend  his  observations,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
of  good  sense,  which  has  dictated  the  remarks  we  have  just 
perused,  shouid  treat  the  matter  more  in  deiail.  We  fear  that  the 
day  star  of  peace  has  not  yet  risen  on  Europe,  and  that  military 
surgery  is  still  destined  to  bear  a  rank  of  importance  in  the 
sca!e  of  science  which  we  would  have  imagined  that  it  was  be- 
ginning to  lose. 

We  cannot  find  room  for  a  very  detailed  criticism  of  this 
work,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  taking  notice  only  of  the 
most  important  points.  Alter  a  te\v  remarks  on  the  peculia- 
rities in  the  nature  of  injuries  by  gun  shot,  the  author  proceeds 
to  explain  the  course  of  the  ball,  and  the  probable  plan  of  its 
lodgement.  His  indications  are  pointed  out  with  clearness  and 
discrimination,  and  illustrated  by  some  very  curious  cases;  and 
both  from  its  direct  and  indirect  usefulness,  we  should  earnestly 
recommend  the  prosecution  of  this  view  of  the  subject. 

"  In  a  short  time  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  if  the  ball  has 
taken  a  course  under  the  skin,  we  may  perceive  the  course  it  has 
taken  by  a  red  stripe  on  the  skin,  like  a  hlush  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels.  By  attending  to  this  circumstance,  I  have  discovered  the 
ball  in  a  remote  and  unexpected  place.  The  passage  which  a 
ball  makes  is  very  seldom  direct ;  a  very  slight  degree  of  lateral  re- 
sistance changes  its  course.  The  most  frequent  place  of  its  lodgment 
is  just  under  the  integuments  ot  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  to 
to  where  it  enter-ed.  For  we  find  that  a  bail  pierces  the  resist- 
ing solids  more  easily  than  it  does  the  elastic  skin.  For  example, 
a  ball  after  breaking  the  bone,  and  passing  clear  through  the  mus- 
cular substance,  being  met  by  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  skin, 
has  its  force  subdued,  and  it  remains  under  the  skin,  where  a 
touch  witha  lancet  will  give  it  exit. 

"  If  a  ball  strikes  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  spongy- 
bone,  it  will  enter  and  lodge  in  the  bone,  as  in  the  vertebrae, 
or  in  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  In  fig.  1.  plate  II.,  the 
ball  A  is  seen  sunk  into  the  condyle  of  the  femur ;  but  this  situa- 
tion of  the  ball  is  not  so  frequent  as  that  exhibited  in  the  second 
figure,  where  A  is  the  hole  where  the  ball  enterd,  and  B  is  the  ball 
itself,  lodged  not  in  the  bone  properly,  but  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face, where,  although  it  had  force  to  penetrate  the  bone,  had  not 
force  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  elastic  ligament.     This  is 
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not  a  solitary  instance ;  in  the  fourth  figure  of  the  succeeding 
plate,  the  ball  has  passed  through  the  body  of  the  vertebraa?,  but 
baa  not  been  able  to  burst  up  the  posterior  longitudinal  ligament. 
I  have  in  >ny  collection,  a  ball  lodged  in  the  hip  joint,  where  the 
ball  has  broken  and  penetrated  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  but 
has  not  had  force  to  pass  out  of  the  capsular  ligament.  A  young 
gentleman  consulted  me  within  these  tew  days,  with  a  ball  in  his 
foot  ;  the  ball  had  penetrated  the  tarsus,  but  was  prevented 
making  its  exit  by  the  plantar  aponeurosis." 

The  question  of  the  scarifying  or  rather  enlarging  of  gun-shot 
wounds  is  put  we  think  in  its  true  light,  and  this  increase  of  pain 
is  shown  to  be  useless  severity.  The  importance  of  this  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  attended  to  the  indecisive  ex- 
pressions of  our  late  h.uglish  writers. 

We  are  happy  to  find  our  author  expressing  himself,  when  treat- 
ing upon  genual  weakness,  in  favour  of  cold  spirituous  applica- 
tions to  gun-shot  wounds  during  their  period  of  inilam mation. 
We  wish  that  we  could  see  this  practice  adopted  instead  of  the 
s'ovenly  and  hurtful  method  of  covering  the  wound  with  cataplasms, 
which  confine  the  heat  and  increase  the  inflammatory  action. 

"  To  apply  fomentations  to  the  wounded  limb,  and  poultices  to 
e   orifice,  what  is   this  but  to  confine  and  generate  heat,  and 
promote  a  high  inflammatory  action  ? 

"  It  is  a  good  remark  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  bleeding  must  bo 
had  recourse  to  with  great  caution  where  inflammation  and  fever 
run  high,  for  to  reduce  the  patient  in  a  degree  equal  to  what  the 
action  at  the  time  requires  will  often  be  reducing  him  too  much 
for  the  constitution  to  bear  after  the  excitement  to  action  has 
ceased. 

"  If  a  patient  at  home  and  in   full  blood  has  received  a  gun- 
shot wound,  he  ought  to  be  reduced   by  bleeding,  and   laxatives, 
and  low  diet ;  but  if  he  has  been  a  soldier,  has  lost  his  superfluous 
fat  by  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,   repose  and  a  simple  diet  will 
be  for  him  in  the  place   of  medical  treatment;  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  he  be  covered  with  cloths  wet  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  water 
and  spirits.     I  have  said   that  on    receiving   a   severe   wound,  the 
patient  often  vomits.     In  the  course  of  the  treatment,    the  same 
sympathy  continues,  and  the  stomachand  bowels  are  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  wound.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  there  is  an 
irritable  wound,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  strict  re- 
gimen of  soups,  and  light  liquid  food,  panada,  rice,  &c.     He  ought 
to  have  by  him  some  mild  decoction  for  drink,  and  laxatives  will 
be  required   from  time  to  time   during  his   confinement.      When 
the   suppuration  is  established  and  becoming  profuse  and  weak- 
ening, wine  and  bark  will  be  required  and  aromatic  confection. 
If  there  occur  restlessness,   threatening  delirium,  a  smart  purge 
followed  by  an  opiate  will  produce   quiet.     Now   instead  of  cold 
applications  to  the  wound,  as  spirits  and  solution  of  sal  ammoniac 
in  vinegar,  warm  spirituous  fomentations,  and  tepid  solutions  of 
opium,  will  be  found  serviceable.     And  again,  when  there  is  an 
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Extensive  open  wound  which  has  suppurated,  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  become  pale  and  dry,  there  is  probably  an  accession  of 
fever,  which  must  be  looked  to,  while  warm  fomentations  ou^ht  to 
be  applied  to  the  wounded  parts. 

"  When  the  edges  of  a  large  wound  fall  loose,  and  a  thin  sa- 
nious  discharge  comes  from  it,  a  more  generous  diet  must  be 
given  with  bark  and  wine  ;  at  this  time  stimulating  dressings  are 
applied,  and  over  them  a  warm  poultice,  with  occasional  warm  spi- 
rituous fomentation." 

We  are  next  presented  with  some  very  useful  remarks  on  the 
secret  influence  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  system  upon  the 
wound,  This,  as  the  author  remarks,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
detect,  without  looking  around  to  the  prevailing  disease  of  the 
camp  or  the  season  ;  or  to  cure,  without  applying  those  remedies 
to  the  wounded  patient  which  are  found  effectual  in  the  more 
marked  examples  of  disease. 

Upon  the  subject  of  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  bones,  there  are 
some  striking  observations,  in  the  course  of  which  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  of  gun-shot  fracture  are  pointed  out  and  illus- 
trated. The  author  observes,  that,  if  the  bone  be  broken  by  a 
ball  striking  it  and  gliding  off,  the  wound  is  not  so  bad  as  when 
the  ball  perforates  he  bone.  In  the  one  case  the  fracture  may 
do  well  with  common  treatment ;  in  the  other  the  marrow  of 
the  bone  is  injured,  the  centre  of  the  bone  destroyed,  and  the 
disear:  called  Necrosis  is  engendered.  This  is  a  formidable 
disease  which  exhausts  the  patient  with  frequent  returns  of 
swelling,  suppuration  and  fever,  even  for  many  years.  During 
this  time  a  new  bone  is  forming  which  surrounds  the  old 
one,  enclosing  it  as  in  a  case.  The  old  bone  is  decaying,  but 
its  discharge  is  slow  and  accomplished  only  in  the  course  of 
years. 

The  remedy  which  our  author  proposes  is,  to  make  a  de- 
cided incision  down  to  the  fracture  at  the  time  the  wound  is  re- 
ceived; to  pick  away  the  small  pieces  of  bone  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  and  to  keep  the  incision  open,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  lodgement  of  matter  in  the  marrow  of  the  bone. 

After  shewing  that  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  fleshy  parts 
though  distinguishable  by  some  peculiarities  are  not  dangerous, 
our  author  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  injurious  consequences 
are  proportioned  to  the  resistance  which  the  ball  meets  with.  It 
is  the  fractured  bone,  he  observes,  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
extensive  suppurations  in  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  limb.  And 
proceeding  to  take  this  subject  as  illustrative  of  the  necessity  of 
an  incision  at  the  shoulder,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

"  In  plate  VII.,  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  a  man  wound- 
ed  in   the   shoulder;    and    in   plate   IV.  fig.    1.  and  2.   I  have 
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represented  the  shattered  head  of  the  humerus,  which  I  dissected 
out  after  amputation.  I  have  already  described  the  appear- 
ance and  the  feel  of  the  shoulder  when  that  head  of  the  bone  is 
fractured  by  a  musket  ball  in  this  manner.  We  have  now  to  no- 
tice the  effects:  high  inflammation,  enormous  swelling  of  the  arm 
and  shoulder,  deep  and  extensive  suppuration,  large  sinuses,  dead 
bones  discharging,  and  the  patient  dying  hectic.  Such  are  the 
consequences;  and  these  considerations  presented  to  the  surgeon > 
mind,  he  at  once  condemns  the  arm  to  be  amputated  at  the 
shoulder  joint,  when  he  feels  the  bones  crushed,  and  like  a  bag  of 
sand  under  the  deltoid  muscle. 

"  Such  is  the  rule  of  practice  in  both  army  and  navy,  and  I 
have  seen  the  surgeons  of  both  departments  united  in  consultation, 
and  in  operation  upon  such  subjects.  Yet  I  am  confident,  this  is 
not  the  right  rule  of  practice :  for,  le1:  us  observe,  that  a  ball 
through  the  deltoides  is  nothing.  I  have  seen  a  man  wounded 
by  a  ball  passing  betwixt  the  acromion  scapulae  and  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  where  there  was  no  necessity  of  doing  any  thing  but 
giving  him  a  bed  to  lie  on.  It  is  the  fractured  bone  which  creates 
the  great  inflammation,  the  suppuration,  and  sinuses.  Now  sup- 
pose, that  instead  of  performing  that  very  serious  operation,  the 
amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint,  a  decided  and  long  incision  be 
made  through  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  loose  bones  picked  away, 
and  the  broken  extremities  of  the  humerus  taken  off  with  a  small 
saw,  what  will  the  situation  of  the  patient  be?  The  operation  is 
easy,  not  severe  to  the  patient,  and  the  cause  of  high  inflamma- 
tion and  protracted  suffering  is  removed.  The  arm  is  undoubtedly 
.shortened,  but  it  remains  a  useful  member.  When  I  see  so  many 
tine  fellows  mutilated  by  this  too  favourite  operation  at  the  shoul- 
der joint,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  express  myself  too  decidedly  on 
this  subject.  This  comes  of  want  of  principles.  The  surgeon 
sees  the  terrible  effects  of  gun  shot  wounds,  without  contrasting 
sufficiently  the  case  of  a  wound  of  a  fleshy  part  with  a  wound  of 
the  bone,  without  therefore  seeing  that  it  is  the  bone  that  occa- 
tions  all  the  mischief,  without  therefore  thinking  of  removing  the 
bone,  and  reducing  the  wound  to  a  state  comparatively  simple." 

Our  author  proceeds  next  to  consider  wounds  of  the  joints — 
and  afterwards  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  ampu- 
tation, and  on  the  time  at  which  the  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  order  best  to  ensure  success. 

We  have  thus  mentioned  in  a  cursory  manner  some  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  tins  dissertation,  without  troubling  ourselves 
to  follow  out  regularly  the  analysis  of  the  work,  or  being  able 
to  find  a  plan  for  minute  criticism,  or  enquiry  when  every  ques- 
tion might  admit  of  so  much  discussion.  On  the  whole  we  do 
not  scruple  to  say  of  this  dissertation,  in  the  way  of  general 
character,  that  the  questions  discussed  are  fairly  placed  before  the 
reader,  and  the  difficulties  forcibly  represented  ;  that    lessons 
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and  useful  hints  in  practice  are  delivered  clearly,  and  enforced 
by  reasoning  from  principles  and  by  examples   appropriate  and 
interesting  ;  and  that  the  neglect  of  the  rules  of  military   surgery 
and  the  evils  of  such  neglect  are  pointed  out  with  candour,  but 
with  force,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service.     The   book  extends  only  to  65  pages,  but  the   reader 
will  find  that  it  is  full  of  matter  very  interesting  to  the  military 
surgeon  and  to  the  public.     We  must,  however,  repeat  our  wish 
that  Mr.  Bell  will  in  a  second  edition  extend  its  magnitude  far 
beyond  its  present  limits,  and  present  to  us  a  more  perfect  manual 
of  military  surgery  ;  as  there  is  no  one  who  from  a  laborious  in- 
vestigation of  causes,  and  a  practical  experience  of  effects,  added 
to   much  ingenuity  and  skill,  is   possessed  of  more  ample  re- 
sources for  the  performance  of  such  a  task. 


Art.  IV.     Opere  di  Scultura,  e  dl  Plastrea  de  Antonio  Canova 
descritte  da  Isabella  Albrozzi.     Nata  Tedochi  Firenze. 

T.T  was  one  of  the   disadvantages  and  mortifications  which  the 
continental  system    of   Napoleon    inflicted  upon   us,    that  our 
artists,  and  those  amongst  us,  who  admired  the  fine  arts,  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  precluded  from  that  study  of  departed,  and 
that  fellowship  with  living  excellence,   which  are  so  important 
to  the  progress    of  national  taste.     When  we  state  this  to  have 
been  a  disadvantage,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  mu- 
tually felt  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  nor  do  we  intend  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  absolute  merits  of  English  artists ;  but  while 
we  admit  in  the  fullest  manner  their  industry,  information,  and 
talent,  it  would  be  mere  bigotry  to  imagine,  that  with  much  to 
communicate,  they  have  not  also  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  un- 
learn ;  or  that  they  have  attained  to  so  peculiar  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, that  they  alone  stand  in  no  need  of  that,  from  which 
all  other  national  schools  acknowledge  to  have  derived  the  most 
beneficial  results.     The  close   of  the  war,  and  the  great  con- 
vulsions which  fore-ran  that  close,   have  operated  in  a  two-fold 
way  in  the  removal   of  this  disadvantage ;  first,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  giving  space  to  the  activity  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, and  opening  the  held  for  their  excursions;  secondly,  by 
exciting  the  indolence  of  foreigners,  or  removing  their  inability, 
and  bringing  many  of  them  to  our  own  shores. 

While  we  are  writing  this,  the  public  journals  announce  the 
probable  arrival  of  Antonio  Canova  in  this  capital,  and  as  from 
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the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  he  is  by  far  too  little  known,, 
for  his  very  great  merit,  we  are  persuaded,  that  we  shall  do  our 
readers  a  pleasure  by  giving  them  a  short  account  of  some  or  his 
principal  works.     The  little  volume  which  we  have  chosen  for 
our  guide,  is  the  performance  of  a  lady  of  some  literary  distinc- 
tion in  the  society  of  Venice,   a  modern  Greek,    we  believe  by 
birth,  bat  certainly   by  extraction.      It    was   our  good   fortune 
during  a  visit  paid  to  that  most  interesting  city,  to  be  admitted  to 
her  evening  partie  s,   where  much  of  the   learning  and  talent  of 
the  North  of  Italy  frequently  assembled  ;  and  as  Canova  had  pre- 
sentcd  her  with   an   exquisite   bust  of  Helen  on  account  of  the 
publication  of  this  book,  it  is  fair  to  infer,   that   he   considered 
the  descriptions  it  contains,  as  creditable  and  authentic.     In  its 
execution,  as  a  mutter  of  literary  criticism,  it  is  certainly  not 
quite  free   from  those  errors  of  taste,  which  might  be  expected 
from  an  Italian  lady,  writing  on  such  a  subject.     We  have  limited 
our  phrase  to  the  lady,  and  the  subject,  but  we  might  have  ex- 
tended it  nearly  to  the  whole  range  of  modem  Italian  literature; 
we  forbear  to  enter  at  present  on  this  fruitful  ground,  as  v\c  shall 
probably  on  some  future  occasion  devote  an  entire  article  to  its 
consideration.     If  we  set  aside  the  errors  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  little  volume  before  us; 
it  is  uniformly  chaste  and  animated,  free  from  all  affectation  of 
learning  or  science,  and  devoted,    in  the  pure  spirit  of  admira- 
tion and  affection,  to  a  faithful  description  of  the  objects,  as  they 
.■struck  the  eyes  and  the  mind  of  the  fair  dilettante.     We  trust, 
that  our  readers  will  not  think  us  too  forgetful   of  the  "solemn 
•jravity"  of  our   situation,    in   thus  embracing  an  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  civilities  kindly,  and  pcrsevermgly  bestowed  upon 
strangers  but  slightly  recommended  and  less  entitled  to  attention. 

In  the  general  remarks  which  we  shall  shortly  offer  on  Canova's 
itylfl,  and  peculiar  excellencies,  it  is  right,  though  perhaps  hardly 
ncce%sar\j  to  premise,  that  we  profess  no  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  We  are  merely  delivering  the  opinion  of  plain  men 
on  a  question  of  taste  rather  than  of  skill,  and  we  shall  disappoint 
those  who  look  tor  any  account  of  the  terms  or  rules  of  the  ait, 
or  who  desire  to  be-  acquainted  rather  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
execution  than  the  grandeur  of  the  conception,  or  the  beauty  of 
the  effect. 

Vet  without  entering  into  any  systematic  remarks  on  Sculpture, 
for  which  indeed  we  are  not  prepared,  we  will  venture  to  throw 
out  one  or  two  loose  hints  which  occur  to  us,  as  material  to  be 
considered,  wheth-r  the  question  is  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modern  artists,  or  whether  we  are  endeavoring  to  estimate  the 
merit  of  Canova,  or  any  particular  artist  with  reference  to  that 
of  his  rivals.     Sculpture  then,  it  appears  to  us,  admits  of  a  rude 
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division  into  two  classes,  that  which  displays  figures,  if  we  may 
so  say,  self-subsistent,  and  independent ;  and  that  which  repre- 
sents'objects  dependent,  as  it  were,  on  a  given  surface,  and  raised 
from  it  in  alto-mezzo,  or  basso-relievo;  of  these  three  degrees, 
the  first  being  that  in  which  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ob- 
ject stands  out  from  the  surface,  as  is  often  seen  on  the  ancient 
cippi  and  vases ;  the  second,  that  in  which  half  the  circumference 
is  lost,  and  half  appears  raised  ;  the  third,  that  in  which  more 
than  half  the  circumference  is  lost  in  the  given  surface,  and,  of 
course,  less  than  half  raised  above  it. 

The  nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  Sculptor  operates, 
renders  this  division  very  marked,  and  characteristic.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  former  class,  the  art  labours  under  much  greater 
difficulties  than  in  the  latter ;  the  figures  being  unsupported,  and 
in  general  larger  in  size,  must  be  siugle,  or  few  in  number,  and 
it  will  almost  universally  be  found  necessary  to  exclude  the  cir- 
cumstances  and  accidents  exterior,  and  yet   very  important  to 
the  story  represented.     But  in  the  latter,  (he  art  approximate 
more  nearly  to  painting,  and  admits  nearly  of  all  the  variety, 
distance,  and  complexity  of  a  picture.     As  an  instance  iu  point, 
let  us  suppose  Canova  to  have  executed  his  Hercules  and  Licha;- 
in  relief.     This  is  perhaps  one  of  his  noblest  works :  the  groupe 
consists  of  the  two  persons ;  Hercules,  with  great,  yet  not  <?.r- 
cessite  agony  in  his  countenance,  for  it  seems  an  invariable  rule, 
derived  from  the  masters  of  antiquity,  to  preserve  under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  decorous  measure,  to  noiwov,  in  the  passions  of 
dignified   personages,)    and   with  an   indescribable    promise  of 
power  given  by  his  whole  frame,  bends  his  body  gently  as  one 
in  the  act  of  throwing ;  with  his  right  hand  he  holds  one  foot  of 
the  boy,  aud  with  his  left  fiercely  grasps  him  by  the  cincture ; 
his  eyes  regardless  of  his  victim  are  intently  fixed  on  some  ob- 
ject before  and  beneath  him,  and  may  be  imagined  to  mark  the 
spot  to  which  he  intends  throwing  him.     The  boy  is  not  the 
least  wonderful  part  of  this  sublime  groupe;  the  very  senseless 
agony  of  fear  is  not  merely  in  his  face,  but  in  every  part  of  his 
body ;  the  stiffness  seems  just  to  have  crept  over  his  limbs,  his 
kail'  is  clotted,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  bloodless  rigour  generally 
spread  over  him  ;  in  short,  it  is  hardly  possible   to   imagine  a 
more  thrilling  exhibition   of  unbounded  yet   suffering  power  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  unresisting,  amazed,  weakness  on  the  other. 
If  this  story  had  been  to  be  represented  in  relief,  it  is  clear-  that 
we  should   have    lost   something,   and   gained  something;    we 
should  have  gained  in  the  circumstances,  and  lost  in  the  essen- 
tials.    The  scene,    a  wild  bare  rock,    precipitous  to  the  sea 
would  have  been  added;  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  with  probably 
many  minor  accidents,  which  would  have  occurred  tp  the  mind 
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of  the  artist,  and  which  might  have  increased  much  of  the  general 
effect;  and  we  think  a  tine  gradation  of  passion  might  have  been 
produced  in  the  countenances  of  some  distant  spectators,  liut 
•we  should  have  lost  the  line  anatomy  of  limbs,  and,  what  is  of 
far  more  consequence,  we  should  have  lost  all  that  sublime  verity 
which  lesu'ts  from  the  size  and  independance  of  the  objects, 
and  that  simplicity,  which  adds  intenseness  to  the  feelings,  in 
proportion  as  it  limits  their  complexity. 

VVe  have  inadvertently  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  loss  or 
gain  resulting  in  the  particular  case  before  us  from  this  change 
of  mode,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  it;  but  our  readers 
must  recollect,  t i.at  the  instance  was  cited  merely  t<.  show  the 
nature  of  ihc  difference  which  must  exist  in  tho  operations  of 
the  two  classes  of  sculpture.  Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  the 
disadvantage  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  relief,  though 
they  appear  to  be  so  most  clearly  in  the  case  which  we  happen 
to  haw  instanced.  This  is  a  question  which  must  alwavs  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  proposed  subject,  and  to  the  kind 
of  feeling  which  it  is  desired  to  produce.  We  have  not  time  to 
enter  as  fully  into  this  as  we  could  wish,  but,  speaking  generally, 
we  should  say,  that  wherever  the  idea  to  be  expressed  was  simple 
or  abstract,  wherever  the  story  easily  told  itself,  wherever  the 
feelings  were  to  be  touched  immediately  and  intensely,  in  all 
these  eases,  it  should  seem,  that  Sculpture,  properly  so  called, 
and  as  distinguished  from  relief,  should  be  the  mode  employed. 
Uut  wherever  a  general  effect  is  to  be  produced  from  a  number 
of  conspiring  circumstances,  or  wherever,  for  some  particular 
purpose,  a  particular  event  is  to  be  commemorated,  not  of  uni- 
versal notoriety,  there  the  artist  would  do  wisely  perhaps  to  em- 
ploy relief;  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  impose  a  designation, 
picturesque  sculpture. 

It  is  time  to  draw  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  but  before 
we  do  so,  we  may  be  asked,  in  what  way  they  tend  to  ascertain 
any  principles  of  comparison  between  the  moderns  and  ancients, 
or  among  the  moderns  between  this  or  that  individual.  Pre- 
mising that  we  assign  this  distinction  as  important  only,  and  not 
exclusive  of  other  aids,  we  answer,  that  by  keeping  it  clearly 
settled  in  our  minds,  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  subjects  of 
examination  to  more  appropriate  and  limited  standards.  It  will 
then  appear,  that  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  sculpture,  requiring 
diffeient  materials  for  excellence,  and  applicable  to  different 
kinds  of  subjects,  so  there  may  well  be  a  different  superior  Hi 
each,  as  one  age  or  one  individual  is  more  furnished  than  another 
with  the  materials  for  excellence  in  this,  or  that,  or  more  con- 
versant with  the  subjects,  to  which  this  or  that  is  applicable. 
Thus  we  should  say  at  once,  that  a  knowledge  of  perspective 
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bemg  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  relief,  it 
would,  on  principle,  be  probable,  that  modern  artists  are  in  that 
land  superior  to  the  ancient,  from  the  ignorance  under  which 
these  latter  laboured  In  that  respect.  And  when  we  come  from 
inferred  probabilities  to  examination,  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Bold  and 
graceful  as  are  the  forms,  so  exquisitely  wrought  in  ancient 
friezes  or  vases,  yet  boldness  and  grace  seem  to  be  all  that  they 
possess ;  they  excite  little  feeling,  and  that,  but  too  often,  merely 
voluptuous ;  they  give  little  pleasure  but  that  which  arises  from 
the  sight  of  perfect  execution.  Compare  with  these,  some  of 
the  relicts  of  Canova ;  reliefs  at  present,  we  believe,  only  in 
plaister,  and  not  altogether  free  from  errors  of  taste;  yet  in  all 
that  relates  to  lasting  pleasure,  to  that  which  results  from  unity 
of  the  whole,  and  the  full  play  of  imagination  roused  in  the  be- 
holder, there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  in  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  they  are  far  superior  to  any  production  of  earlier 
ages.  One  of  his  subjects  is  the  dance  of  the  two  sons  of  Al- 
cinous  before  Ulysses,  we  know  not  whether  this  appears  on 
any  ancient  relief,  but  it  is  easy  from  many  very  similar  subjects, 
to  imagine  how  it  would  have  been  treated.     Canova  has  takei 

T  T 

as  his  groundwork  the  following  lines  from  Homer, 

Avrap  sVcioYi  aQa.lp'ri  av'  IQwv  Tizip'hcccviOy 
'GlpyjEiaQriv  O'h  %<7Tcflx  itori  yfiovi  TrtsXvSolciprt, 

'Es'aoTEi'  /car'  txyanx'  itq7~.vs  S'  utiq  xo/x7r©j  opupei. 

Od.  0  377—380. 

on  which  simple  foundation  he  has  built  what  follows.  The 
two  youths  occupy  the  centre,  and  are  caught  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, when  having  bounded  at  once  upwards,  both  are  poised 
in  the  air  together.  This  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  execute  with  good  effect,  but  there 
is  a  springy  lightness  in  their  figures,  which  gives  a  possibility 
to  it,  and  then  the  grace  which  accompanies  the  gentle  bendings 
of  their  bodies,  the  intertwinement  of  their  feet  and  arms,  and 
a  thin  airy  veil  which  they  hold  each  by  the  hand,  and  which  of 
course  assumes  a  graceful  curve;  all  conspire  to  render  that  pos- 
sibility not  only  probable  but  very  pleasing.  Perhaps  we  should 
say,  if  we  were  disposed  to  be  severe,  that  there  is  something 
meretricious  and  French  like  in  the  taste  of  this  part  of  the  re  • 
lief.  On  the  left  hand,  (looking  at  the  piece,)  are  thrown  in 
different  groupes,  a  numerous  concourse  of  spectators,— mei^ 
women,  and  children,  all  animated  by  different  sensations,  and 
in  different  degrees.  Some  appear  to  contemplate  the  spectacle 
with  unmixed  pleasure;  others  are  lost  in  admiration  ;  and  some 
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again  may  be  imagined  to  repine  in  despair  of  ever  attaining  to 
the  same  excellence.  Among  them,  sits  the  blind  Demodocus, 
harping  ; — this  is  every  way  a  most  delightful  figure  :  the  move- 
ment of  his  head  and  whole  body  sufficiently  indicates  his  blind- 
ness without  reference  to  his  extinguished  eyes;  neither  the 
dance,  nor  the  murmuring  sounds  of  those  near  him,  seem  at  all 
to  distract  his  attention  ;  there  is  no  sadness  in  his  countenance, 
but  he  sits  listening  with  delight  to  the  sounds  ot  his  harp,  in 
which  he  seems  to  find  an  ample  recompense  for  all  the  evil 
wHich  the  Muse  has  iijflicted  on  him. 

tfir,pov  aoi^ov, 
op  Tttpi  iVI«(T   e(ptKr,<7c,   oivH  d   ayxbotirE,   xaxovre, 
'OySaX/^wv  /xsv  a/j.epast  Sj'da  S'  r(£aav  aoi0'/5v. 

There  is  something,  as  Signora  d'  Albrozzi  very  well  remarks, 
soothing  and  cheering  in  the  introduction  of  this  placid,  con- 
tented, and  yet  animated  old  man.  The  most  important  per- 
sonages still  remain  to  he  described :  on  the  right,  between  his 
wife  and  daughter  Nausicaa.  sits  the  king  Alcinous,  on  a  throne, 
or  rather  seat,  raised  on  a  few  steps;  a  vacant  place  is  also  left 
for  Ulysses  by  the  side  of  the  Queen,  hut  he  is  standing,  one 
hand  lightly  placed  on  her  shoulder,  and  bearing,  in  his  fine  and 
dignified  countenance,  the  marks  ot  tempered,  yet  still  corroding 
sorrow.  It  is  a  slight  circumstance  certainly,  yet,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  a  happy  one,  the  posture  of  Ulysses;  he  was  not  merely 
a  pilgrim  about  to  depart,  but  a  pilgrim,  whose  heart  was 
wasting  away  with  the  longing  desire  to  continue  his  journey, 
and  reach  the  end  of  it,  who  referred  whatever  he  saw  of  hap- 
piness, or  grace,  or  beauty,  or  lovely  youth,  to  his  own  Ithaca, 
and  the  treasures  it  contained  for  him  ;  a  mind  so  occupied,  we 
think,  would  naturally  express  itself  by  standing  rather  than 
sitting.  Arete  legards  her  children  with  all  a  mother's  simple 
delight,  forgetful  and  regardless  of  all  other  admirers,  in  the 
countenance  of  Alcinous,  who  seems  to  watch  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  his  guest ;  there  is  some  mixture  of  paternal  pride  with 
paternal  pleasure;  Nausicaa,  half-turned  towards  Ulysses  also, 
appears  wholly  unconscious  of  the  spectacle,  which  occupies 
every  one  else;  the  grace  and  beauty  bestowed  by  Minerva  on 
the  wanderer,  have  had  their  full  effect  on  her  mind,  and  she 
regards  him  with  somewhat  of  despairing,  yet  ardent  love. 

Our  readers  well  know7  how  difficult  it  is  by  the  cold,  and  con- 
secutive process  of  description,  to  produce  the  effect  which  im- 
mediately results  from  painting  or  sculpture  ;  yet  we  think  that 
even  from  what  we  have  imperfectly  stated,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  perceive  the  beauty  and  unity  or  this  design.  Admitting  for 
a  moment,  that  its  execution  should  be  inferior,  yet  we  have  no^ 
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hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  imply  a  more  advanced  state  of 
the  art  of  relief,  than  could  be  inferred  from  the  most  exquisite 
vase  of  antiquity. 

This  is  not  the  only  subject  which  Homer  has  furnished  to 
Canova;  he  has  executed  in  the  Saitie  maiifier,  and  with  the 
same  happiness,  the  Consignment  of  Briseis  from  the  hands  of 
Patroclus  to  the  Heralds,  and  the  Offering  of  the  Trojan  Matrons, 
from  the  Iliad  ;  and  the  Return  of  Telemachus,  from  the  Odys- 
sea;  the  second  book  of  the  iEnc-id  has  been  the  ground-work 
for  a  Death  of  Priam  ;  Euripides  has  supplied  a  Mad  Hercules 
destroying  his  own  children,  in  which  the  countenance  of  the 
maniac,  and  the  various  attitudes,  situations,  and  ages  of  the 
children  are  most  exquisitely  delineated  ;  and  the  illustrious 
disciples  of  Socrates  have  occasioned  four  pieces  commemora- 
tive of  that  great  philosopher,  with  the  following  titles  :  So- 
crates saving  the  Life  of  Alcibiades,  Socrates  near  his  Death 
dismisses  from  him  his  Family,  Socrates  in  the  act  of  drinking 
the  Poison,  and  Socrates  dead  ;  all  evidently  subjects  well 
adapted  to  relief,  but  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  any  other  kind 
of  sculpture. 

The  groupes  and  single  figures  of  Canova  are  very  numerous ; 
from  the  time  that  he  devoted  himself  to  sculpture  alone  (for  in 
early  life  he  seems  to  have  hesitated   between  the  sister  arts  of 
poetry  and  sculpture),  he  has  been  very  regular  and  industrious 
in  his  application,  and  he  executes  with  great  rapidity.     A  cata- 
logue of  his  works,  however,  would  give  no  idea  of  their  num- 
ber, as  the  same  piece  has  been  frequently  repeated,  either  from 
his  own  partiality,  or  the  preference  of  those  who  have  employed 
him.    We  shall  speak  of  none  which  we  have  not  some  personal 
knowledge  of;  and,  as  our  limits  admonish  us,  we  shall  be  brief 
in  our  observations  on  these.    The  general  character  of  Canova's 
style  is  marked  by  great  freedom  and  decision,  consistent  with  a 
respectful  adherence  to  the  models  found  among  the  legacies  of 
antiquity."     Perhaps  in  some  instances  this  adherence  has  been 
carried  too  far  ;  to  us  it  seems  a  little  too  {earned  to  give  Helen 
a  bald  and  oval  crown  to  her  head ;  and  we  object,  though  we 
know  that  we  tread  even  upon   the  heels  of  Phidias  himself 
when  we  venture  to  object,  to  the  gulden  frontlet  on  the  brow  of 
Hebe,  and  the  golden  urn  in  her  hand.    We  are  aware  that  no 
usage  is  more  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  all  antiquity,  yet  it 
does  appear  to  us  a  most  inconsistent  one.     It  has  of  late  be- 
come usual  to  vary  the  shades  of  a  profile,  to  give  lightness  to- 
the  hair,  and  whiteness  to  the  shirt  and  cravat.     It  is  said  that 
this  is  an  improvement,  and  an  advancement  towards  a  miniature 
painting;  and  so  it  is — an  advancement  which  makes  the  thing 
itself  neither  profile  nor  painting;  and  the  effect  produced  by 
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this  change  of  colours  is,  to  make  that  attended  to,  which  it  i? 
the  very  essence  of  profile  to  disregard ;  and  as  the  shirt,  white 
in  reality,  is  given  white  on  the  paper,  we  naturally  infer  that  the 
face  black,  on  the  paper,  is  also  black  in  reality.  The  attempt 
to  give  reality  to  any  part  of  a  whole  which  is  intended  for  imita- 
tion, seems  to  involve  live  same  absurdity  in  sculpture,  as  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  profile  drawing.  If,  because  llcbe 
really  poured  nectar  from  a  golden  urn,  her  statue  is  also  to  luive 
a  golden  urn  instead  of  a  marble  copy  in  its  hand,  by  the  same 
ride  some  liquor  us  like  nectar  as  may  be,  should  be  placed  in  the 
urn  ;  by  the  same  rule,  colour  should  be  given  to  her  cheeks,  and 
a  muslin  or  gauze  robe  thrown  round  her  for  drapery.  It  it  easy 
to  see  that  this  practice  consistently  followed,  would  end.  in  the 
total  destruction  of  sculpture  as  a  fine  art.  No  one,  we  pre- 
sume, will  defend  the  busts  so  often  exhibited,  in  which  marbles 
of  different  colours  are  adapted  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
head  and  dress  ;  no  one  can  behold  without  a  prophane  smile, 
the  misdirected  devotion,  which,  in  small  Catholic  churches,  is 
.suffered  to  dies  up  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  child  with 
real  ornaments  and  clothes;  yet  both  these  practices  may  be 
well  defended,  if  Phidias  or  Canova  be  light  in  theirs  ;  but  the 
inconsistency  to  which  they  necessarily  lead,  and  the  false  prin- 
ciple on  which  tiny  aie  founded,  are  manifest  in  all  three. 

As  compared  with  sculptors  of  elder  limes,  Canova  is  remark- 
able for  the  superior  interest  which  he  throws  into  faces  of  rc- 
no  e  or  beauty;  in  this  re&pe<  t,  perhaps  the  very  faultless  har- 
mony of  features  observable  in  antient  statues,  becomes  itself  a 
I  ;'U,  as  diminishing  the  interest  of  spectators.  Canova  was  em- 
ployed  to  supply  a  \  enus  for  the  Florentine  Gallery,  in  place  of 
ti>e  celebrated  deMtdicis;  the  substitute  stands  now  with  the 
other  choice  treasures  of  that  inestimable  collection,  in  the  oc- 
n  room  of  die  Tribuna,  and  it  may  be  matter  of  speculation 
tor  the  galiaqtry  of  the  Dilettanti  to  determine  how  to  dispose 
o!  her,  when  the  original  (Joddcss  herself  returns  to  her  long 
I  mdoned  shrine 

Ipsa  Paphum  sublimis  abit,  sedesque  revisit 
Lccla  suas ;  ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaco 
Thure  calent  arse,  sertisque  recentibus  halant. 

Our  reason  for  mentioning  the  Venus  of  Canova,  was  to  illus- 
trate the  remark  preceding.  It  would  be  invidious  to  compare 
the  two  statues,  and  the  modern  artist  has  with  great  judgment 
put  it  out  of  our  power,  by  the  size  and  drapery  of  his  own 
vyork  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question,  that  in  beauty  of  face,  if 
expression  be  the  life  of  beauty,  he  has  a  decided  superiority. 

Anothi  r   peculiarity  of  his  style,  we  imagine,  consists  in   the 
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polish  of  the  human  skin  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail,  and 
yet  its  effects  are  considerable.  A  polished  surface  usually  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  hardness  ;  the  beauty  of  the  human  skin 
consists  in  a  smooth,  elastic  softness.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
the  very  high  polish  of  some  of  the  antient  statues,  and  of  those 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  luminaries  of  his  age,  is  prejudicial 
to  their  effect.  Canova  chastens  the  polish  of  the  skin,  and  re- 
lieves it  by  an  increased  brilliancy  of  the  drapery  and  objects 
around. 

One  of  the  great  uses  to  which  the  talent  of  the  most  eminent 
sculptors    has  been    employed   since   the  Christian  sera,  is   the 
adorning  the   sepulchres  of  the  dead.     We  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  in  times  anterior,  this   department  was  consigned, 
if  not  to  very  inferior,  certainly  not  to  the  eminent  artists  of  the 
day,  who  seem  to  have  reserved  themselves  for  living  greatness, 
or  the   shrines   of  Divinity.      Canova   has  had  his  full  share  of 
this  employment;  Venice  is  enriched  with  several  of  his  monu- 
ments, but  of  this  description  the  best  which  we  have  seen  is  the 
tomb   of  Alfieri  in   the  Church   of   Santa  Croce    at  Florence.' 
Every  one  who  has  read  the  memoirs  of  this  singular  man  must 
know  something  of  the  Countess   d'Albany :  neither  separation' 
nor  time  seem  to  have  shaken  her  devoted  attachment ;  and  we 
know  not  how  she  could  more  appropriately,  or  more  decidedly 
have  honoured  the  memory  of  the  departed  poet,  than  by  erecting 
bis   mausoleum   by  those   of  the  greatest   men  whom  Italy  has 
ever  produced.     Boccaccio,  Galileo,  and  Michael  Angelo  sleep 

Ihere,  not    to    mention   Machiavelli,  a  slandered    name,   whose. 
tomb   bears   this  short  inscription,  c  Tan  to  nomini  nullum  par 
eiogiiun.'     The   tomb   of  Alfieri  is  a  large  Sarcophagus,  sur- 
mounted at  each  corner  by  a  scenic  masque  ;  in  the  centre  of  it' 
is  the  medallion  of  the  poet;  a  single   colossal  figure,  crowned 
as  the  antient  Cybele,  and   personifying  Italy,  stands  leaning  on 
the   tomb,  and  weeping.     There   is  something  in  the  simplicity 
of  this   composition,  and   the  size  of  all   the  parts,  that  is  very. 
sublime  and  imposing  ;  any  thing  so  very  simple,  and   seemingly 
so  common,  must  suffer  by  description,  but  those  who  have  seen 
the  tomb,  will  consider  our  praise  of  it  as  falling  far  short  of 
the  limits  of  justice. 

The  Magdalene  of  Canova  we  have  only  seen  in  a  cast,  but 
so  good  a  one,  as  to  strike  us  very  forcibly.  She  is  on  her  knees, 
and,  leaning  backward,  her  long  loose  hair  falls  carelessly  on  her 
shoulders  and  over  her  breast ;  her  streaming  eyes  are  fixed  on  ' 
the  cross,  which  she  holds  in  both  her  hands  before  her,  and 
her  speedy  departure  is  announced  by  the  general  appearance  of 
wasting  and  debility,  which  is  in  a  wonderful  manner  thrown 
over  her  whole  form^  and  made  to  consist  with  still  remaining 
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beauty.  This  it  is  clear  was  the  great  difficulty  which  the  artist 
had  to  encounter,  and  which  few  of  the  celebrated  painters,  in 
treating  of  the  same  subject,  seem  duly  to  have  considered  ; 
Canova  has  certainly  overcome  it ;  the  traces  of  fastings  and 
vigils,  of  penances  and  mental  agonies,  are  all,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  forcibly  marked,  but  inherent  beauty  still  remains,  and, 
wasted  as  her  form  is,  no  portion  of  graceful  contour  seems  to 
have  escaped.  There  is  a  little  contvtlo  in  our  authoress'  ac- 
count, but  as  we  know  it  on  the  whole  to  be  very  faithful,  and 
as  we  have  cited  no  specimen  of  her  writing,  we  will  give  it. 

"  Genuflessa,  anzi  sui  propri  talloni  abbandonata,  coi  capelli 
sparsi,  e  dalle  lunghe  vigilie,  e  dalle  astinenze  lunghe  indebolita 
spossata,  con  l'anima,  tutta  sugli  occhi,  e  questi  fisi  tenendo  ad 
una  Croce,  che  sostiene  con  ambe  le  mani  appoggiate  sopra  le  sue 
ginocchia,  questa  meravigliosa  ngura,  niirabile  sforzo  d'una  sublime 
idea  riunisce  in  ee  ad  nn  tretto  il  tempo  passato,  il  presents,  l'av- 
venire  ;  cio  ch'  clla  fu,  cio  ch'  clla  e,  cio  ch'  ella  in  breve  sara. 
La  sua  passata  bellezza  tuttavia  si  manifests  nella  purita  del  bci 
covtorm  del suo  xoltot  che  pur  rimangono  inlatti,  e  nella  somma  rcgo- 
larita  delle  ben  scelte,  ed  armanicht'  me  proporsioni.  Con  le  sue  la- 
grime  cocentissime  che  bruciano  gli  occhi  da  cui  escono,  e  le  gote 
sopra  cui  cadono,  col  suo  intenso  dolorc,  che  lasera  l'anima,  con  la 
funesta  degradazione  di  tutto  il  suo  individuo  ella  ci  fa  conoscere  il 
suo  stato  presente.  L'avvenire  finalmente  nella  vicina  sua  estin- 
zione,  poiche  pare  veramente,  ch'  ella  sia  vicina  a  spirare  l'ultimo 
sofiio  clclla  sua  miscra  vita,  e  che  le  raanchi  perfino  quel  raggio 
di  speme,  che  lucido  brilla  in  quei  miseri  istanti,  ultimo,  c  miste- 
rioso  douo  d'un  Dio  oltre  cgni  cspressionc  demcnte."     P   84<. 

\Ve  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  with  a  remark  or  two 
on  one  of  Canova'?  statues,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  the 
Hebe.  From  the  uiy  l.aUi'e  <>i  the  subject,  it  bears  no  com- 
parison with  many  other  of  his  works,  in  point  of  grandeur  or 
sublimity;  hut  we  think  it  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
pleasing.  We  know  not  that  we  ever  savv  any  thing  to  compare 
with  it  for  lightness  and  airiness  of  eNpression,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Pomona  among  the  antiques  of  the  Florentine  gallery, 
which  is  of  much  larger  size,  stepping  forward  on  a  loot  that 
Cinderella  herself  might  have  envied.  The  Hebe  of  Canova 
is  rather  under  the  common  size;  she  has  no  dress,  or  even  orna- 
ment of  any  kind  (excepting  the  frontlet  commented  on  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  article)  down  to  the  waist,  below  which,  a  plain 
cincture  collects,  and  sustains  a  slight  drapery,  and  is  then  tied 
behind  in  a  careless,  but  not  inelegant  knot.  The  drapery,  which 
rises  a  very  little  above  the  cincture,  tlounces  over  it  in  the  most 
natural  manner  imaginable,  and  as  the  figure  is  in  the  attitude  of 
one  advancing,  floats  behind  in  a  light  fold  or  two,  and  gathers 
so  tightly  in  front,  as  to  have  a  transparent  appearance,  it 
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reaches  only  to  the  knee,  and  the  Goddess  stands  with  one  foot 
advanced  on  a  gently  swelling  cloud.  The  right  hand,  raised 
on  high,  holds  a  golden  urn,  and  the  left  a  cup  of  the  same 
metal  :  she  seems  in  the  act  of  pouring  from  one  vessel  into 
the  other  ;  and  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  affords  the  only 
ground  of  exception  that  we  are  aware  of,  to  the  conception  of 
the  statue.  It  will  have  occurred  to  our  readers,  that  there  is 
some  inconsistency  in  this  employment  with  the  rapid  motion 
which  both  her  attitude  and  drapery  imply.  To  this  objection, 
we  confess  we  have  no  answer  ready  ;  but  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  beautiful  form,  of  the  composed  cheerfulness  of  her  ex- 
pressive face,  and  in  the  general  character  of  sprightly  inno- 
cence, so  congenial  to  her,  whom  the  poetic  and  fanciful  devo- 
tion of-  the  Greeks  worshipped  as  the  Goddess  of  Youth,  criti- 
cism is  constraiued  to  be  silent. 

Our  Italian  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  the  insertion  of 
the  following  elegant  compliment  to  Canova,  addressed  to  the 
Hebe,  by  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  modern  Italy.  He  has  published  some  translations 
from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  a  tragedy  Arminio  of  no  common 
merit. 

**  Dove  per  te,  celeste  ancella,  or  vassi, 
Che  di  te  l'aurea,  eterna  mensa  or  privi  ? 
Come  degni  camriar  sdi  astri  nativi 
Con  questi  luoghi  tehebrosi,  e  bassi  ? 

O  Canova  immortal,  che  mdietro  lassi 
L'ltalico  scarpello,  e  il  Greco  arrivi, 
Sapea,  che  i  marmi  tuoi  son  moVli,  e  vivi, 
Ma  chi  visto  t'avea  scolpite  i  passi  ? 

Spirar  qui  vento  ogni  pupilla  erede, 
E  la  gonna  investir,  che  frettolosa 
Si  ripiega  ondeggiando,  e  indietro  riede. 

E  natura,  onde  legge  ebbe  ogni  edsa, 
Che  pietra  c  moto  in  un  congiunti  vede, 
Per  un  istante  si  riman  penso-sa." 

We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  for  detaining  our  readers  so  long 
on  a  subject,  which  may  almost  seem  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
our  labours ;  but  the  fine  arts  are  among  the  appropriate  orna- 
ments of  a  great  and  ilourishing  empire,  and  we  shall  think  that 
we  have  done  some  service,  if  we  stimulate  domestic  talent,  by 
turning  its  attention  to  foreign  excellence.  It  is  an  unwise,  as 
well  as  an  illiberal  patronage,  which  conjincs  itself  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  native  genius.  There  is  no  commerce,  in  which 
monopoly  is  of  so  fatal  a  tendency,  as  iu  that  of  the  line  arts ; 
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without  models  it  may  be  long,  but  without  rivals  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  we  should  ever  attain  to  excellence;  industry 
will  soon  languish,  and  self-coniplact ncy  be  easily  satisfied;  but 
with  fair  competition  and  fair  encouragement,  we  have  no  rea- 
son in  time  to  fear  a  world  against  us.— Without  reproach  we 
may  at  this  day  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  countrymen, 
whose  merits  Italy  hcisell  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  :  we  are 
w  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and 
piercing  spirit;  acute  to  invent,  subtile,  and  sinewy  to  discourse; 
not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point,  the  highest,  that  human  ca- 
pacity can  soar  to." 


Art.  V.  The  Clonus  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  Controversy 
zcith  Bishop  liiiisiui,  restated  und  vindicated,  $;<:.  By 
Thomas  Behham.     pp.  104.     Johnson. 

A  Pled  for  I  nil <n inn  Dissenters:  in  </  Letter  of  Expostu- 
lation, £)€.  By  Robert  Aspland.  pp.  139-  Hackney. 
Johnson. 

IN  uniting  these  productions  in  the  same  paper,  we  are  not 
nierelv  influenced  by  the  relation  in  which  their  authors  stand  ; 
as  "  mighty  men  of  renown"  in  the  sect  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed the)  Bre  the  leaders.  Though  they  pursue  their  pur- 
pose by  a  different  route,  tlie  object  to  winch  they  tend,  as 
menacing  our  Establishment,  is  identical.  While  the  one 
works  under  the  foundation,  laid  in  the  remotest  antiquity;  the 
other  directs  his  artillery  against  the  superstructure,  raised  and 
adorned  h\  <>m  ancestors.  The  magnitude  of  their  attempts 
would  not,  we  are  conscious,  so  far  compensate  for  the  imbe- 
cility  of  the  execution  ;  as  to  justify  us  in  making  their  works 
the  object  ol  extended  consideration.  But  the  splendor  ot 
I'ishop  Horsley's  name  still  gives  importance  to  the  subject, 
which  the  restless  and  meddling  confidence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
litlsham  has  revived,  und  still  continues  to  obtrude  upon  the 
public  notice.  And-  as  our  attention  is  principally  challenged 
to  the  controversy  in  which  he  engaged  with  Dr.  Priestley;  a 
review  of  the  claims  of  thee  w  i  iters  cannot  be  an  unacceptable 
offering  to  our  readers. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  controversy,  and  of  the  pleasing 
perplexity  into  which  it  wandered  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  we  must  keep  our  view  steadily  fixed  on  the  different 
objects,  which  the  disputants  respectively  laboured  to  establish. 
The  statement  of  this  preliminary  point  we  shall  take,  without 
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exception  or  diminution,  from  Dr.  Priestley's  last  view  of  (he 
Controversy. 

««  What  I  undertook  to  prove,  from  what  is  now  extant  concern- 
ing the  state  of  opinions  in  early  times  was,  that  the  faith  of  the 
primitive  church  was  Unitarian.  On  the  contrary,  Bishop  Horsley 
said  that  it  must  have  been  Trinitarian,  because  that  doctrine  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  Barnabas  and  Ignatius."  Priestley's  Tracts 
p.  472. 

This  object  being  proposed  by  the  disputants,  the  weight  oi 
authority  by  which  the  Unitarian  champion  carried  the  question 
against  his  Orthodox  opponent,  is  thus  stated  in  "  The  Claims 
of  Dr.  Priestley  restated  and  vindicated,  by  Thomas  Belsham." 

"  upon  the  whole  he  had  made  good  his  allegations,  and 

particularly,  That  in  his  assertion  of  the  perfect  Unitarianism  of  the 
great  body  of  Hebrew  Christians,  he  was  supported  by  Tertullian, 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  above  all  by  the  learned  and  celebrated 
Origen."     Prer.  p.  iii. 

Such  was  the  object  to  be  attained  ;  and  such  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  accomplished  ;  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of 
the  Unitarian  champions,  and  the  great  edification  of  their  readers. 
But  on  observing  the  immense  disparity  which  exists  between  the 
testimony  of  four  witnesses,  and  "  what  is  now  extant  concerning 
the  state  of  opinions  in  early  times  ;"  it  appears  at  least  requisite, 
that  this  testimony  should  be  full  and  consistent.  On  comparing 
the  means  applied,  with  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary, that  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  should  go  directly  to 
the  establishment  of  the  point  at  issue,  "  that  the  faith  of  the  pri- 
mitive church  was  Unitarian."  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  case,  that  it  is  not  even  pretended.  On  reverting  to  the 
the  fundamental  question  on  which  Bishop  Horsley  and  Dr. 
Priestley  divided,  the  curiosity  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  witnesses 
challenged  by  the  latter,  when  heard  fully  out,  deliver  a  testimony 
unequivocally  in  favour  of  his  opponent.  As  far  as  the  general 
testimony  of  Tertullian,  Origen,  Athanasius  and  Epiphanius  may 
be  taken,  as  equivalent  or  exclusive  of  "  what  is  now  extant  con- 
cerning the  state  of  opinions  in  early  times  ;"  it  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute, that  they  have  not  merely  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion, 
but  have  represented  it  to  be  the  common  opinion  of  their  times*, 


*  Tert  adv.  Prax.  cap.  ii.  p.  501.  c.  sqq.  Orig.  de  Princip.  Lib.  I. 
cap.  i.  §  2.  4.  Tom.  I.  p.  47.  sqq.  S.  Athan.  De  Decret.""  Syn. 
Nicaen.  Tom.  I.  p.  233.  Expos.  Psalm.  Ixviii.  Tom.  II.  p.  1134.  d. 
£.  Epiphan.  Hair,  xxxi.  p.  202.  b. 

that 
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that  "  the  faith  of  the  primitive  church — must  have  been  Trim- 


tarian. 


Although  those  early  writers  have  not  delivered  any  testimony,  on 
the  main  point  of  dispute,  "  the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church/' 
which  can  be  tortured  into  a  proof  in  favour  of  the  original  as- 
sumption, "  that  it  was  Unitarian  ;"  they  have  dropped  some 
obscure  and  casual  expressions  on  the  state  of  the  eaily  Heretics, 
which  the  patrons  of  that  notion  find  fully  adequate  to  answer 
their  purpose,  and  consequently  press  into  their  service.  Out 
of  the  four  witnesses  cited  in  evidence,  three,  it  is  true,  are 
rather  stubborn  and  reserved,  in  stating  any  thing  to  the  purpose  ; 
and  as  such,  the  Unitarian  advocate  is  somewhat  shy  in  appealing 
to  their  authority.  This  deficiency  of  evidence  is,  however,  fully 
made  up  by  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  a  host  in  strength  ; 
mustering  confidence  proportionable  to  the  alliance,  he  now  man- 
fully avows,  "  that  in  his  assertion  of  the  perfect  Unitarianism  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  he  is  supported — above 
all,  by  the  learned  and  celebrated  Origen." 

The  examination  of  this  witness  we  shall  reserve  for  a  proper 
occasion.  We  shall  in  the  mean  time  claim  the  liberty  of  offer- 
ing a  word  in  reply  to  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  sum- 
moned on  the  part  of  the  Unitarians.  And  although  the  allegers 
of  this  evidence  have  exhibited  rare  specimens  of  their  talent  at 
quotation,  we  shall  admit  this  testimony,  according  to  their  own 
interpretation  ;  having  that  experience  of  the  weakness  of  our 
opponents,  which  renders  us  secure,  that  with  whatever  weapons 
they  may  be  supplied,  they  must  be  harmless  in  the  hands  of  the 
imbecile.  The  comfort  which  Dr.  Priestley  derives  to  himself; 
from  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  and  St.  Athanasius*,  he  ex- 
presses in  the  follow ing.  terms  : 

"  Nothing  rani  well  be  nioi'e  evident  than  that  Tertullian  repre- 
sents the  great  body  of  unlearned  christians  in  his  times  as  Unitarian** 
and  even  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  great  abhorrence. 
It  is  hardly  possible  in  any  form  of  words  to  describe  this  state  of 

things  more  clearly  than  he  does.''     Priestl.  Tracts,  p.  217. 

"  like  Tertullian,  he  [Athanasius}  acknowledged  the  unitarian 
doctrine  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  lovcer  class  of  people  in  his 
own  time.  He  calls  them  the  oi  iroMol,  the  many,  and  describes  them 
as  persons  of  "  low  understanding.  Things  that  are  sublime  and 
difficult,"  he  says,  "  are  not  to  be  apprehended  except  by  faith ; 
and  ignorant  people  must  fall,  if  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  rest 
in  faith,  and  avoid  curious  questions."     Id.  Ibid.  p.  55. 


*  Tert.  adv.  Prax.  cap.  iii.  p.  502.  a.     S.  Athan.  de  Incarn. 
Verb,  contr,  Paul,  Samosat.  Tom.  I.  p.  591.  ed.  1686. 

Let 
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Let  it  be  only  imagined,  however,  that  these  Unitarians  were 
Sabellians,  and  when  the  opinions  of  these  heretics  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ  are  known,  they  will  leave  the  testimony  of 
those  witnesses  somewhat  less  than  useless  to  those,  who  assert 
his  proper  humanity.  We  have  already  supplied  the  text,  on 
which  we  expatiate,  from  Dr.  Priestley ;  we  subjoin  the  com- 
mentary from  the  same  curious  reasoner. 

"  Tertullian  lived  in  Africa  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
greater  inclination  for  the  Unitarian  doctrine  than  there  was  at 
Rome,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  remarkable  popularity  of  Sabcl- 
lius  in  that  country,  and  other  circumstances.  Athanasius  also — ■ 
was  of  the  same  country,  residing  chiefly  in  Egypt,  though  lie  had 
seen  a  great  part  of  the  christian  world  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
it."     Id.  Ibid.  p.  116. 

The  state  of  the  question  is  somewhat  altered  by  this  curious 
concession.  The  testimony  of  Tertullian  and  St.  Athanasius  is 
thus  so  far  from  proving  that  "  the  great  body  of  unlearned  chris- 
tians in  their  times  were  Unitarians;"  that  it  specifically  evinces, 
that '  the  common  herd  of  those,  who  were  less  accurately  instruct- 
ed in  the  christian  mysteries,  in  certain  districts,  were  Sabe/tians*.* 
The  meaning  thus  assigned  to  their  words  challenges  the  support 
of  higher  vouchers  than  it  finds  in  the  incautious  concession  of 
Dr.  Priestley;  it  is  unquestionably  established  by  die  context  of 
Tertullian  and  St.  Athanasius,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 

-  -  ■  -"-..._...■  .       _, ..  ,  i  it  |  [ 

*  That  Tertullian  and  St.  Athanasius  allude,  in  the  passages 
cited  supr.  p.  506.  n.  *.  to  the  Sabellians,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 
(1)  The  testimony  of  both  is  delivered  in  tracts  expressly  written 
against  the  followers  of  Sabellius.  (2)  They  both  speak  in  the 
same  terms,  of  the  effect  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had 
upon  those  Unitarians.  Tert.  ibid,  expavescunt  ad  oeconomiam. 
S.  Athan.  Contr.  Greg.  Sabel.  Tom.  III.  p.  4-1.  b.  fjjjsij  lv  Yio» 
s^eij  Uarsfx.  /xri  <po/3a  rr,v  $vx$ct.  (3)  Tertullian  in  his  context, 
clearly  shews,  that  the  Unitarians  to  whom  he  alludes,  were  Sa- 
bellians. Ibid.  cap.  hi.  p.  502.  a. — "  expavescunt  ad  (Economiam  : 
numerum  et  dispositionem  Trinitatis  divisionem  prresumunt 
Unitatls. — Monarchiam  inquiunt  tenemus."  Quconomia,  how- 
ever was  the  term  which  the  Orthodox  opposed  to  the  Monarehia 
of  the  Sabellians,  to  contradistinguish  their  doctrine.  Id.  ibid, 
cap.  ii.  p.  501.  b.  "  Nos  vero  &  semper  et  nunc  magis,  ut  in- 
structiores  per  Paracletum  deductorem  scilicet  omnis  veritatisr 
unicum  quidem  Deum  credimus  ;  sub  hac  tamen  dispensatione, 
quam  (Economiam  dicimus,''  &c  Hence  Tertullian  describes  hi* 
opponents  under  the  term,  Monarchiani;  Ibid.  cap.  x.  p.  505.  a.-— 

"  neque  Pater  idem  et  Filius,  ut  sint  ambo  unus, quod  vanis- 

siini  isti  Monarchiani  volunt.'' 

they 
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they  delivered  their  testimony.  To  appreciate  the  weight  of  this 
evidence,  so  triumphantly  challenged  by  our  opponents,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  same  witnesses,  on  the  opinions  of  the 
Sabellians.  So  far,  however,  were  they  from  agreeing  with  the 
Unitarians  in  considering  Christ  a  mere  Man;  that,  straining  many 
a  pitch  above  the  highest  Onhodoxy,  ihey  asserted  that  he  was, 
not  merely  God,  but  God  the  Father*.  YVenow  refer  it  back  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Belsham  to  shew  us,  how  far  the  testimony  of  ten 
thousand  such  witnesses  may  go,  in  establishing  what  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  make  good,  on  the  part  of  his  revered  and  learned 
friend ;  u  that  in  his  assertion  of  the  perfect  Vnitarianism  of  the 
great  body  of  Hebrew  Christians,  he  is  supported  by  Tertullian 
and  Athauasius,"  £tc. 

Of  how  little  use  soever  the  accounts  are  found  which  are  ex- 
tant respecting  the  Sabellians,  those  respecting  the  Ebionites  are 
more  promising  to  the  cause  of  Unitarianism  ;  as  they  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity.    As  the  former  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  citing  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  and  St.  Athanasius; 
the  latter  furnish  an  occasion  of  appealing  to  the  testimony  of 
Origen  and  St.   Epiphanius;   and  thus,  however  defective  the 
Unitarian  theories  are  in  learned  authority,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
their  margins  are  decorated  with  learned  quotation.     Wishing  to 
reserve  the  best  dish  of  our  literary  repast  for  the  last,  we  shall 
still  deler  the  dissection  of  "  the  learned  and  celebrated  Origen." 
The  logical  skill  by  which  it  is  pioved,  by  Epiphanius's  aidf, 
that  the  N-nrarenes  were  the  same  as  the  Ebiomtc .;,  and  both 
identical  with  the  primitive  Jewish  believers,  is  thus  oracularly 
laid  down  by  the  great  advocate  of  the  cause  at  issue. 

"  Concerning  the  Nazarenes" — Epiphanius  "  says  that  they 
were  Jews  in  alt  respects,  except  "  that  they  believed  in  Christ ;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  hold  the  miraculous  conception,  or 
riot."  This  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  doubt,  which  he  afterwards 
abandoned,  by  asserting  that  the  Ebionites  held  the  same  opinion  con- 
chrning  Christ  uith  the  Nazarcnes,  which  opinion  he  expressly  states 
to  be  their  belief,  that  Jesus  tvas  a  mere  man,  and  the  son  of  Joseph." 
Id.  ibid.  pp.  28,  29. 


*  Tert  adv.  Prax.  cap.  i.  p.  500.  "  Ipsum  dicit  Pat  rem  des- 
scendisse  in  virginein,  ipsum  ex  ea  natum,  ipsum  passum,  denique 
ipsum  esse  Jesum  Christum.  S.  Athan.  Qrat.  IV.  contr.  Arian. 
Tom.  II.  p.  623.  d.  Sa^eXXw  to  kmrnfovfJka,  tov  uvroy  'T»ov  ^ 
Xlacr i go.  XsyovT©',  iC,  IxxTcgov  avai^avr©',  ore  /xev  'TiOf,  tov 
,  YlaregUy  on  Se  FTaT^,  rov'Yiov. 

•f  S.  Kpiphan.  Haer.  xxix.  p.  123.  a.     Hacr.  xxx.  p.  125.  a. 

Admitting 
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i  Admitting  this  demonstration  to  be  valid  in  its  concatenation 
of  proofs,  a  few  links  are  unfortunately  wanting  to  connect  the 
chain  from  the  times  of  St.  Epiphanius  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 
.Dr.  Priestley  ha-  indeed  sagely  observed  that  large  bodies  do  not 
readily  change  their  religious  opinions;  but  we  require  a  little 
more  than  his  word  for  the  assumption,  that  those  heretics  were 
any  thing  but  few  and  contemptible.  And  if  any  respect  be  due 
to  the  testimony  of  St.  Epiphanius,  on  the  assumption  of  whose 
integrity  as  a  witness  we  at  present  reason,  those  heretics  not 
only  changed  their  opinions,  but  infected  each  other  with  their  im- 
pious errours*.  Allowing  any  weight  to  his  testimony,  it  seems 
to  be  consequently  of  small  importance  to  the  Unitarian  to  prove, 
that  they  agreed  in  any  opinion  ;  until  it  be  shewn  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  primitive  Hebrew  believers,  and  retained  their 
common  notions  pure  and  uncomipted.  But  for  this  purpose 
the  Unitarian  reasoner  must  seek  another  witness,  besides  the  one 
whom  he  cites  in  evidence.  So  far  is  St.  Epiphanius  from  repre- 
senting those  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  who  agreed  in  rejecting 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  as  identical,  either  in  their  opinions  or 
origin,  with  the  primitive  Hebrew  believers  ;  that  he  dates  the 
rise  of  both  the  former  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus -f-, 
and  while  he  classes  and  stigmatises  them  as  heretics,  in  the  com- 
mon notion  which  they  embraced  of  the  person  of  Christ,  he 
distinctly  represents  the  original  Jewish  Church  as  orthodox  in 
its  opinions.  On  hearing  the  evidence  of  this  witness  out,  it 
affords,  as  must  be  confessed,  a  curious  testimony  in  favour  of 
"  what  (Dr.  Priestley)  undertook  to  prove7  by  the  assistance  of 
St.  Epiphanius  and  other  ancient  writers ;  "  that  the  faith  of 
the  primitive  church  was  Unitarian." 

But  however  sturdy  the  last  witness  is  found,  in  making  any 
disclosure,  at  all  detrimental  to  the  orthodox  cause,  or  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  the  Unitarians  ;  the  next  witness  speaks 
to  the  point,  and  delivers  his  testimony,  not  less  freely  than 
fully.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  that  great  oracle  of  the 
sect,  Mr.  Belsham's  learned  predecessor. 

"  Indeed  Origen's  oivn  words,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  are  too 
express  to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  this.  Those,"  says  he,^  "  of  the 
Jeivs  who  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  are  called  Ebionites." 
And  these  Ebionites  Origen  says  were  of  two  sorts,  one  of  them 
believing  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the  other  not ;  but  all 
of  them  considering  Christ  as  a  mere  man."     Id.  ibid.  P.  29. 


Epiphan.  Haer.  xxix.  p.  123.  b.  126.  c, 

Id.  ibid.  p.  124.  b.  125.  b. 

.  Thh 
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This  testimony,  of  which  it  maybe  observed,  that  it  is  as 
short  and  sweet  as  it  is  explicit  and  decisive,  we  shall  however 
take  the  liberty  of  stating,  in  both  passages,  with  the  context;  as 
revealing  a  little  more  of  the  history  of  those  favourite  Ebiouites 
than  their  followers  feel  a  pride  in  avowing. 

"  Those  of  the  Jews  who  believe  on  Jesus  have  not  deserted 
their  paternal  law  ;  for  they  live  according  to  it,  tlience  deriving 
their  appellation  from  the  bcggarliness  of  the  lav:.  For  a  beggar 
among  the  Jews,  is  called  Ebiou  ;  and  those  of  the  Jews  who  re- 
ceive Jesus  as  the  Christ  are  colled  Ebio7iites*."  "  Let  some  be 
set  down  who  receive  Jesus,  and  on  that  account  vaunt  that  they 
are  Christians;  notwithstanding  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Jews,  they  wish  to  live  as  the  multitude  of  Hebrews,  (such  are  the 
two  species  of  Ebiouites  ;  who  either  confess  like  us,  that  Jesus 
was  born  qSvl  virgin,  or  that  lie  was  not  thus  born,  hut  as  other 
men:)  how  does  the  reproach  affect  those  of  the  church,  whom 
Celsus  terms  from  the  multitude  +  i" 

If  it  v\  as  the  intention  of  "the  learned  and  celebrated  Ori- 
gen,"  in  this  description,  to  identify  the  original  Jewish  believers, 
with  the  Ebiouites,  his  contemporaries  ;  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  description  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  Church  and  their 
representatives,  is  couched  in  very  respectful  language  X  !  From 
the  first  of  these  passages  it  seems  difficult,  by  any  art  of  critical 
chemistry  to  extract  any  meaning,  but  that  Ebionite  was  a  term 
of  reproach  applied  to  all  Jtidaisers;  whatever  might  have  been 
their  opinion  of  the   person  of  Jesus.     From  the  last  it  seems 


*  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  II.  cap.  i.  Tom.  I.  p.  385.  c. — 
«(  aVo  luSaiuv  sir  tov  *lr,<j£v  Tn^evovTcS  «  y.ara}^\oiTocni  tov 
zydrqiov  moij.ov'  /3»H'7<  yi§  xxr'  aurov,  lituw^oi  rris  Y.a.rx  rr\\  sx.~ 
ieyriv  ,vfluyiiixs  th  vo//.h  ysytmfjbiioi.  'Efiicov  re  yxp  o  •nluyjas 
Kaqa.  "ItiXtowiS  xa>.sVraj"  -tCj  'E./3i<wva7oj  yj^^ccr'iZ^aiv  o\  diib  lnSaiuv 
t&v  'Iy,ff5v,  us  X^i«-jv  7ra.%zSs%a[A£vot.     Ed.  Spenc.  p.  56. 

•J-  Id.  ibid.  Lib.  V.  cap.  lxi.  p.  62t.  f.  sqq. — Bf&sm  6i  ti-jss  £ 
tov  'Ir^av  ctno^EyfiABOi,  us  <j:zq<x  tmto  X§ifiavoi  dvxi  avy^res.  stj 
£e  xuTcc  tov  Tatfaucv  v6(j.ov  us  rd  IzSaluv  TrX'/jSy)  /3*5v  iSlXuvres' 
(ktoi  S"  e»7iv  o:  oit7o(  'E/Siccvzioi,  r,roi  ek  7ia.q^ivn  o/xoXoyHVTgy 
o(aqIcjs  r.fj.i-u  rov  '[r,i>iv,  v  k%  htco  yeysvvro^aj,  dX'K'  us  r»s  7.omiiS 
OUtStfWffHS')  T»  THTO  (pictrl  E.lxXr,//.a  ToTf    d.710  T'/iS  IxicKsgVittC  hs    duo   TW 

-nkri$»s  uvoiaocqev  6  KiXaos.      Ed.  Spenc.  p.  27 2. 

%  As  in  the  foregoing  passage  Origen  scarcely  allows  the  Ebi- 
ookes  the  name  of  Christians,  a  little  lower  down  he  terms  them 
heretics  ;  and  declares,  that  both  the  sects  into  which  they  were 
divided  rejected  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  Orig.  ibid.  cap.  Ixv* 
p»  (528.  c.  Conf.  S.  Epiphan.  Hcer.  xxx.  Tom.  I.  p.  149.  b. 

difficult 
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difficult  to  press  out  any  other  meaning,  fitted  to  our  purposes 
than,  that,  of  those  Judaisers,  who  were  distinguished  from  the 
members  of  the  Church,  and  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name  of 
Christians,  two  kinds  were  denominated  Ebionites. 

It  will  not  we  imagine,  be  denied,  that  a  term  applied  as  a 
name  of  reproach  *,  affords  rather  curious  ground  lo  rest  an 
argument  upon  ;  and  the  polemic  who  plants  himself  upon  such 
slippery  ground,  in  maintaining  a  favourite  point,  would  do  well 
to  look  to  his  heels,  lest  the  ballast  of  too  much  brains  should 
endanger  his  footing.  Those  who  have  but  experience  sufficient 
to  know,  how  sects  and  parties,  not  merely  in  religious  but 
secular  concerns,  bandy  compliments  ;  must  know,  that  their 
names  of  reproach,  are  not  always  chosen  or  applied,  with 
logical  precision.  The  orthodox  of  the  Athanasian  age  were 
called  Sabeilians;  the  Unitarians  of  the  last  age  were  called 
Socinians  :  and  those  of  the  present  age  are  denominated  Deists 
and  Infidels.  But  we  believe  it  never  entered  into  the  concep- 
tion of  any  head,  but  one  contrived  like  Dr.  Priestley'*,  to  con- 
clude, that  the  different  denominations  thus  confounded  under 
the  same  term,  were  literally  the  same  ;  because  they  were  simi- 
larly termed. 

This  slight  flaw  in  the  testimony  of  the  learned  and  celebrated 


*  Mr.  Jones  has  indeed  objected,  Seq.  to  Eccl.  Research,  p.  183. 
and  before  him  Mr.  Toland,  Nazaren.  ch.  viii.  p.  2'j  :  That  the  word 
Ebion  was  not  applied,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Granting  this  to  be 
the  case,  it  does  not  affect  the  point  in  dispute;  which  is  confined  to 
an  inference  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  Origin  :  in  whose  age 
the  word  certainly  received  this  application :  vid.  sup.  p.  510.  n.*.  But 
the  objections  of  M.  M.  Jones  and  Toland  are  not  founded  in  fact ; 
as  the  latter  gentleman  was  given  to  understand  by  Dr.  Mangey, 
who  left  him  very  little  to  rejoin  on  this  subject,  Toland.  Mongo- 
neut.  p.  170.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  reasons,  which  confirm  us 
in  the  same  opinion.  ( 1 )  The  term  JvnK,  properly  signifies,  not 
merely  a  poor-man,  but  a  beggar  ;  vid.  Deut.  xv.  4.  Job.  xxxi.  ]9, 
Ps.  cxl.  13.  (2)  This  sense  it  possesses  derivatively  ;  as  descended 
from  the  root  M2K  to  crave.  (3)  In  this  sense  it  is  put  in  appo- 
sition with  Utf  needy,  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  Job.  xxiv.  14.  Ps.  xxxviii.  14, 
xl.  18.  kx.  6.  lxxiv.  21.  (4)  To  this  sense  it  is  limited  by  Origea, 
and.  Epiphanius;  who  were  both  versed  in  Hebrew;  the  latter 
being  considered  a  converted  Jew.  Vid.  supr.  p.  570.  n.  *. 
S.  Epiphan.  Hxr.  xxx.  p.  141. — 'Egiuv  ixuKsTro — o  wTwyl;  -^  rxXat. 
In  which  short  definition,  ireuyp^  a  poor-man,  is  accurately  distin- 
guished from  JVSK  a  beggar,  by  the  essential  difference  of  being 
o  tu.\cc<;,  -wretched;  which  reduces  the  Hebrew  word  to  a  term,  of 
reproach. 

Origin" 
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Origen"  was  not  wholly  lost  on  the  observation  of  Dr.  Horsley. 
He  accordingly  put  in  his  exceptions  ;  but  as  the  reply  of  Dr. 
Priestley  is  a  curiosity,  we  subjoin  the  answer  and  its  rejoinder 
as  we  find  them  reported  by  Mr.  Belsham. 

"  Upon  the  first  of  these  citations  (from  Origen)  the  Bishop 
remarks,  that  "  the  word  Ebionite,  in  Origen's  time,  had  out- 
grown its  original  meaning,"  (Tracts,  p.  oS.)  so  as  to  include  the 
orthodox  Jewish  believers:  to  which  Dr.  Priestley  replies, 
(TruUs.  p.  1|).  p.  30.  ed.  1815,,)  that  "  this  is  a  gratuitous  con- 
jecture of  friz  own,  contradicted  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
antiquity,  and  that  if  true,  it  must  have  made  three  sorts  of 
Ebionites,  and  not  two  only."  Prcf.  {>.  v. 

The  reader  will  discern,  from  the  words  in  Italic--,  how  much 
this  ingenious  reply  of  Dr.  Priestley's  derives  from  the  learning 
of  the  last  reporter  ;  the  opinion  of  Petavius,  Bp.  Bull,  and 
De  hi  Rue*,  being  now  made  "  the  gratuitous  conjecture"  of 
Bishop  Horsley.  But  the  force  of  Dr.  Priestley's  reply  rather 
challenges  our  admiration.  In  order  to  give  it  full  effect,  we  shall 
illustrate  it  by  a  familiar  example.  The  term  Socinian  is  now 
applied,  and  as  Mr.  Aspland  declares,  is  applied  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  to  the  Unitarians'';  in  the  same  manner  as  the  term 
Ebionite  was  applied  in  Origen's  days,  to  the  Hebrews  of  the 
orthodox  and  deistical  communion.  From  hence  a  man  of 
plain  understanding  world  merely  infer  with  Bishop  Horsley, 
that  the  word  has  now  "  outgrown  its  original  meaning/'  No  ; 
replies  the  objector,  <c  if  this  be  true,  it  makes  three  sorts  of 
Unitarians  ; '  l.  e.  we  conjecture,  Socinians,  Unitarians,  and 
certain  Nondescripts,  which  possess  the  name  of  the  one,  but 
the  qualities  of  neither.  If  these  instances  be  not  parallel,  we 
now  challenge  Mr.  Belsham  to  point  out,  in  what  they  essen- 
tially differ  ? 

Having  thus  heard  the  testimony  of  this  unanswerable  witness 
to  the  close,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  conclusion  which  it  irre- 
fragably  establishes. 

"  What  I  undertook  to  prove,''  states  Dr.  Priestley,  "  was,  that 
the  faith  of  the  primitive  church  was  unitarian."  "  And  upon 
the  whole,"  restates  Mr.  Belsham,  "  he  made  good  his  allegations, 
and  particularly,  that  in  his  assertion  of  the  perfect  unitarianism  of 
the  great  body  of  Hebrew  Christians,  lie  teas  supported — above  all, 
by  the  learned  and  celebrated  Origen. '* 


*  Petav.  not.  in  S.  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.  §  3.  Tom.  II.  p.  55. 
D.  Bull.  Jud.  Cathol.  Eccl.  cap.  ii.  §  18.  p.  HQ3.  Patr.  Benedict. 
in  Orig.  Torn.  I.  p.  Z85.  n.  f. 

We 
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We  have  thus  followed  this  curious  demonstration  to  the 
close,  with  as  much  gravity  as  we  could  muster  on  an  occasion! 
so  fertile  in  the  ridiculous.  And  while  we  feel  curious  to  be 
informed  what  it  may  be  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  proved,  we 
challenge  the  advocate  of  his  fame  and  the  participator  of  his 
triumphs,  to  point  out,  in  the  whole  range  of  theology,  Mr. 
Jones's  labours  excepted,  another  attempt  at  argument,  which 
makes  a  pretence  to  learning  or  research,  which  is  half  so  despi- 
cable as  the  present.  We  call  for  another  instance,  in  which  the 
reading  is  more  shallow,  the  argument  more  weak  than  this  hap- 
piest effort  of  the  genius  and  learning  of  "  the  indefatigable  and 
undaunted  champion  of  the  Divine  Unity." 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  controversial  claims  of  Dn 
Priestley,  without  any  particular  regard  to  the  seasonable  cas- 
tigation   which  his  errors  received   from  the  powerful  arm  of 
Bishop  Horsley.     The  respective  merits  of  these  opponents  we 
are  now  fated  to  consider,  whom  no  man  has  ever  had  the  front 
to  compare  ;  until  Mr.  Thomas  Belsham  undertook  to  insult  the 
memory  of  that  able  prelate,  and  the  common  sense  of  his  readers, 
by  proclaiming,  that  he  was  foiled  in  argument  by  that  mise- 
rable driveller,  whose  pretensions,  the  most  superficial  observer 
must  see  through  and  despise.     As  every  ardent  admirer  of  Dr. 
Priestley  is  entitled  to  our  peculiar  respect ;  as  the  calumniator 
of  Bishop  Horsley  stands  indebted  to  our  supreme  regard  ;    and 
as  Mr.  Thomas  Belsham  has  claims   of  a  private  nature  upon 
"  the  wise  men  of  the  British  Critic  ;"  we  shall  now  transfer  a 
little  of  our  regard  from  the  principal  to  the  accessary  in  this 
controversy,  which   he  has  undertaken  to  revive.     We  have  no 
room,  and  have  little  inclination  to  abuse  our  readers'  patience 
with   the    repetition   of  the    shallow    impotence  in  which   the 
friend  and  successor  of  Dr.    Priestley   exhausts  his  efforts  at 
being  severe    and    contemptuous.     The  competency    of    Mr, 
Thomas  Belsham,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  discernment,  to 
form  any  opinion  on  the  subject  before  u,s,   is  the  exclusive 
object  of  out  subsequent  remarks  on  his  work.     For  this  pur- 
pose, we  shall  set  the  controversy  which  he  has  restated,  in  the 
Jight  in  which  it  strikes  the  sagacity  of  such  a  reviewer. 

"  The  character  of  Origen,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  "  and  the 
existence  of  an  orthodox  Hebrew  church  at  JElia,  which  discarded 
the  rites  of  the  law,  are  the  principal  topics  of  controversy  between 
Dr.  Horsley  and  Dr.  Priestley.  Other  questions,  however,  of  minor 
importance  occasionally  intervened.''     P.  25. 

Such  indisputably  was  the  channel  into  which  Dr.  Priestley 
industriously  laboured  to  divert  the  controversy,  from  the 
original  fundamental  question,  on  the  testimony  of  Kcclesiastical 

L 1  Antiquity, 
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Antiquity,  and  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  Church.  Jn 
the  last  series  of  "  Letters"  to  which  Dr.  Horsley  condescended 
to  make  any  reply,  such  was  the  ground  on  which  it  was  exclu- 
sively placed.  And  this  it  was  which  induced  his  opponent,  then 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  to  set  ihe  question  upon  the  true  and 
broad  basis;  on  which  his  sentiments  were  formally  stated  in 
seven  distinct  propositions.  Asa  further  specimen  of  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  discernment,  we  shall  give  them  according  to  his  report- 

"  And  as  his  argument  He9  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded  as  a  curious  specimen  of  what  learning  and  logic 
are  able  to  accomplish,  the  several  steps  of  his  demonstration 
shall  be  set  down  in  his  own  words.     Tracts.  P.  409. 

"  I  take  for  grant ed  (says  Bishop  H.)  these  things.'' 

1.  "  A  Church  of  Hebrew  Cluistians,  adhering  to  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  subsisted  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  some 
time  at  Pella,  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  until  the  Ji?ial 
d  spcrsinn  nf  the  Jens  by  Adrian. 

2.  "  L'pon  this  event  a  Christian  Church  arose  at  JEYia. 

3.  "  The  Church  at  JElia,  often,  but  improperly  called  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  for  Jerusalem  was  no  more:  the  Church  of 
,/Elia,  in  its  external  form,  in  its  doctrines  and  its  discipline,  was  a 
Greek  Church  ;  and  it  was  governed  by  a  bishop  of  the  uncircum- 
cision. —  Again,  1  lake  for  granted — 

4-.  "  That  the  obsuvation  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  Primitive 
Church  at  Jerusalem  was  a  matter  of  mere  habit,  and  national 
prejudice,  not  of  conscience. — St.  Paul  in  all  his  Epistles,  main- 
tains the  total  insignificance  of*  the  Mosaic  law. — the  notion  that 
Paul  couid  be  mistaken  in  a  point  which  is  the  principal  subject  of 
a  great  part  of  his  writings,  is  an  impiety  which  I  cannot  impute  to 
our  holy  brethren  the  saints  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
Again,  /  take  for  granted — 

5.  "  That  with  good  Christians,  such  as  I  believe  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Jerusalem  to  have  been,  motives  of  worldly  interest, 
which  would  not  overcome  conscience,  would  nevertheless  over- 
come mere  habit. 

6.  "  That  the  desire  of  partaking  in  the  privileges  of  the  ./Elian 
colony — would  accordingly  be  a  motive,  that  would  prevail  with  the 
Hebrew  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  parts  of  Palestine,  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  form  of  Judaism,  by  laying  aside  their 
antient  customs.     /  affirm — 

7.  "  That  a  body  of  orthodox  Christians  of  the  Hebrews,  were 
actually  existing  in  the  world  much  later  than  the  time  of  Adrian.'* 
P.  57. 

To  any  person,  not  wilfully  blind  to  the  truth,  or  in  utter 
darkness,  respecting  the  great  question  on  which  Dr.  Horsley 
and  Dr.  Priestley  v\  ere  engaged,  it  must  be  palpable,  that  the 

main 
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main  strength  of  the  ground,  thus  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  lies  in  the  first  four  propositions  together  with  the 
last ;  such  being  the  invincible  position,  pre-occupied  by  his 
great  predecessor,  the  incomparable  Bishop  Bull*.  Far  it 
must  be  obvious  to  the  shallowest  observer,  that,  if,  "  from  the 
beginning,"  an  orthodox  Hebrew  Church  existed  at  Jerusalem, 
and  continued  until  the  times  of  Hadrian,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence where  it  afterwards  existed,  provided  it  remained  as  an 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  original  orthodox  Hebrews.  The 
vigorous  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Priestley,  however,  resolved  at 
least  to  perpetuate  the  quarrel,  as  he  was  unable  to  support  the 
contest,  again  returned  to  the  charge  :  with  a  becoming  contempt 
for  humbler  considerations,  overlooking  the  original  question,  he 
enters  into  a  vindication  of  his  own  candour  and  originality ;  re- 
iterates two  tremendous  objections  which  had  been  started  on 
the  testimony  of  Clement  and  Tertullian  :  and  brings  up,  as  his 
reserve,  the  old  and  edifying  discussion  on  the  testimony  and  evi- 
dence of  Origen,  and  the  existence  of  the  JEliau  Church.  All 
consideration  of  the  original  question,  and  grounds  of  Bishop 
Horsley's  defence,  being  thus  judiciously  suppressed,  the  neces- 
sity and  even  the  pretext  for  rejoining  by  an  observation,  was 
thus  taken  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  controversy 
of  necessity  died  a  natural  death. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters  when  Mr.  Thomas  Bel- 
sham,  itching  with  the  desire  of  being  known — as  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  adversary  of  Bishop  Horsley,  pricked 
forward  with  a  flourish,  and  made  his  entry  into  the  field. 
Prudently  reserving  his  attack,  however,  until  the  moment  of 
danger  was  over,  he  then  courageously  demonstrated  his  prowess 
by  insulting  a  dead  adversary,  at  whom  he  trembled  when  alive. 
From  the  hero  who  advanced  thus  briskly  to  the  contest,  we 
had  some  right  to  expect  at  least  an  effort,  to  recover  the  ground 
from  which  his  predecessor  had  been  driven,  or  had  judiciously 
retired.  But  how  does  Mr.  Belsham  acquit  himself  in  the 
character  which  he  assumed  ?  Those  who  do  not  know,  by 
experience,  how  shallow  in  knowledge  and  discernment  the 
foundation  is  laid  on  which  an  Unitarian's  confidence  is  usually 
built,  will  find  a  difficulty  in  bringing  themselves  to  believe. 
Incredible  however  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  notwithstanding  a 
fact,  that  the  several  positions  which  Dr.  Horsley  had  "  taken 
as  granted,"  from  being  proved  without  controversion f,   Mr. 


*  D.  Bull.  Jud.  Eccl.  Cath.  cap.  ii.  §  10.  sqq.  p.  298.     Prim. 
Apost.  Trad.  cap.  i.  §  5.  sqq.  p.  363. 
-{■  Vid.  D.  Bull  ut  supr.  ».  *, 
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Belsham  literally  imagined  so  many  gratuitous  assumptions, 
which  rested  upon  his  word.  And  in  a  tone  of  insult  and  exul- 
tation over  an  enemy  whom  he  saw  vanquished  in  idea,  he  believ- 
ed the  victory,  in  order  to  be  decided  needed  only  to  be  claimed. 

"  The  whole  fabric  of  the  famous  church  of  orthodox  christians 
at  JElia,  who  abandoned  at  once  the  institutions  of  Moses — rests 
solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterward,  to  this  single  fact,  that  in  his  time  there  were 
*  Hebrews  who  believed  in  Christ.'  And  by  the  learned  writers 
own  frank  and  liberal  confession,  all  the  rest  is  taken  for  granted  " 
P.  62. 

After  this  observation,  we  may  dismiss  Mr.  Belsham  and  his 
vindication,  without  further  ceremony.  An  empty  and  confident 
declaimer  may,  we  are  conscious,  impose  upon  that  enlightened 
auditory  who  look  up  to  him  for  illumination  in  a  conventicle  ; 
but  upon  an  adversary  so  grossly  deficient  in  the  commonest  in- 
formation and  discernment,  upon  the  topics  to  which  he  pre- 
tends *j  "  the  wise  men  of  the  British  Critic"  must  be  pardoned, 
if  they  waste  not  another  word,  even  of  contempt. 

W  itli  respect  to  the  claims  of  Dp.  Horsley,  which  have  been 
called  in  question,  it  remains  not  for  us  to  offer  any  thing  in  then 
justification.  The  public  has  been  long  made  up  in  its  opinion 
on  his  character,  as  a  polemical  writer,  and,  when  it  has  acquired 
time  forjudging,  it  seldom  errs  from  the  truth.  On  his  force  of 
mind,  his  copiousness  and  energy  of  language,  his  profound  and 
various  attainments,  it  has  been  lavish  in  its  praise;  nor  has  it 
praised  beyond  what  has  been  merited.  But  as  infallibility  is 
not  the  lot  of  man,  Bishop  Horsley,  we  fear,  has  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  into  error.  Deserting  the  footsteps  of  Bishop  Bull, 
who  marshalled  his  way  with  a  steady  and  unerring  light,  for  the 
conjectural  wanderings  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  who,  on  many  subjects 
of  primitive  antiquity,  is  not  merely  a  blind,  but  a  treacherous 
guide,  he  made  a  false  step  at  the  outset,  which,  with  all  his  abi- 
lity, he  s\as  unable  to  reclaim. 

Such,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  was  the  case,  in  his 
attack  upon  the  veracity  of  Origen  ;  who  had  asserted,  that  "  the 
Jews  who  believed  in   Jesus   had   not   deserted  their  paternal 

*  As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  Mr.  Belsham,  to  hear 
how  the  several  propositions  taken  as  granted  by  13p.  Horsley  have 
been  established  ;  we  subjoin  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  authorities 
on  which  they  respectively  rest.  (1)  Euseb.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  v. 
p.  143.  1.  22.  sqq.  (2)  Id.  ibid.  cap.  vi.  p.  146.  1.  J.  sqq.  (3)  Id. 
ibid.  146.  1.  4.  sqq.  (4)  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  II.  cap.  iii.  p.  388.  f. 
(7)  S.  Heir.  Ep.  lxxxix.  ad  Aug.  Tom.  I.  p.  317. 

law." 
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Jaw  *."  But  surely  on  this  point  we  may  venture  to  dissent  even 
from  the  high  authority  of  Bishop  Horsley,  as  this  fact  seems  to 
be  not  merely  historically  but  necessarily  true:  since  in  desert- 
ing their  paternal  laws,  they  must  have  become  exclusively  Chris- 
tians and  have  consequently  ceased  to  be  Jews.  Indeed  the 
assumption  of  a  Hebrew  Church  at  JElia,  which  had  abandoned 
the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  laze,  carries  to  our  ears  something  incon- 
gruous even  in  the  sound  -\.  And  as  one  false  step  generally 
occasions  another,  the  unsoundness  thus  introduced  into  his 
theory,  prevented  him  from  employing  those  arguments  to  esta- 
blish a  position,  virtually  true,  which  his  reading  would  have 
easily  supplied.  Such  we  take  to  be  the  vulnerable  points  in  his 
mode  of  defence. 

Let  us  however  abandon  an  unfortunate  expression  which  has 
no  relevancy  to  a  question  which  turns  on  the  doctrine,  not  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;  let  us  assert  generally,  with 
Bishop  Horsley,  that  '  there  was  a  Hebrew  Church  established 
at  iElia,'  which  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  our  Lord ;  at  the 
same  time  allowing  full  credit  to  the  veracity  of  Origen,  that  as 
Hebrews,  '  they  had  not  (wholly)  deserted  their  paternal  law  ;' 
and  the  antecedent  proposition,  which  is  alone  worth  the  pains 
of  contesting,  may  be  easily  proved. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  St.  Je- 
rome, that  synagogues  of  orthodox  Hebrews  were,  in  his  own 
age,  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  t lie  East%.  In  the  next  place, 
we  have  the  positive  authority  of  St.  Kpiphanius,  that  seven 
synagogues  existed  in  the  times  of  Hadrian  at  Jerusalem,  one  of 
which  remained  until  the  lime  of  Consjantine  the  Great  §.  And 
on  this  subject,  both  those  witnesses  are  above  all  exception ;  as 
they  visited  Jerusalem,  and  resided  in  the  East  for  a  considerable 
period.     Now  the  s)nagogue,  which  continued  for  this  period, 


*  Vid.  supr. 

f   Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  II.  cap.  iii.  p.  3S8.  d. 

%  St.  Hier.  Epist.  Ixxxix.  ad  August.  Tom.  1.  p.  317.  "  Usque 
hodie  per  totas  Orientis  Synagogas,  inter  Judaeos  heresis  est,  qua? 
dicitur  Minaeorum,  et  a  Pharasaeis  nunc  usque  damnatur,  quos 
vulgo  Nazaraos  nuncupant,  qui  credunt  in  Christum,  Filium  Dei," 

§   S.  Epiph.  de  Mens.  &  Pond.  Tom.  II.  p.  170.  c.— -^    I?rr« 

auvzyuyccl,     at    ev    rri    Siwv    ptovat    if^Jt£<T«v,    us   xaXvpai,    Iz,    div 

IJAce.  7z-£§i£Xsi'^^7),  loos  %qw»  Nlochfxcovci  th  'EsricrxoTry,  j£  Ko/vfavTi'va 

w  (iaaiKsus.     It  may  be  observed  in  illustration  of  this  account, 

that  Constantino  had  been  at  considerable  pains  to  erect  Churches 

in  the  East;  and  to  consecrate  the  places  of  worship  used  by   the 

infidels  to  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  Religion.     S.  Epiph.  Hser. 

xxx.  Tom.  I.  p.  136.  a.  b. 

must 
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must  have  been  erected  when  the  city  of  iElia  rose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  ;  for  the  remains  of  the  old  city,  which  had  been 
partly  renewed  after  its  demolition  under  Titus,  were  destroyed 
under    Hadrian*;  and  ail  the  synagogues  in  Judaea,  including 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  were  burned  to 
the  ground -j-.    This  solitary  synagogue,  however,  which  remained 
till  the  age  of  Conslantine,  could  not  have  been  erected  by  un- 
believing Jews ;  as  they  were  interdicted,  under  pain  of  death, 
from  setting  a  foot  upon  the  Holy  Land  J.     Nor  could  it  have 
been  erected  by  the  believing  Gentiles;  for,  according  to  the  ex- 
press distinction  of   St.   Ephiphanius,  on  whose  testimony  we 
reason,  these  places  of  worship  were  denominated  churches,  in 
contradistiction  from  synagogues  §.     Neither  could  it  have  been 
erected  by  Ebiotiites,  or  Unitarian  believers;  for,  according  even 
to  Dr.  Priestley's  admission  ||,   they  were  not  essentially  distin- 
guish^ from  the  Hebrews,  und  were  thus  excluded  by  the  edict 
which  banished  the  Jews.     Of  consequence,  as  the  question  ad- 
mits of  no  alternative,  they  must  have  been  Nazartncs,  or  Ortho- 
dox Hebrew  believers,  who  differed  from  their   brethren  of  the 
Gentiles  ^[,  probably  in  their  attachment  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  their  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  some  cere- 
monies of  the  synagogue,  from  whence  their  place  of  worship 
derived  its  name. 

Leaving  the  argument  therefore  of  Bishop  Horsley  to  stand  in 
proof  of  the  position  which  he  laid  down;  we  add  these  observa- 
tions, in  support  of  the  conclusion  which  he  maintained.  \\T;iLej 
we  are  informed,  on  the  testimony  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians, 
that  a  church  of  Gentile  converts  was  established  at  i'Lha,  under 
a  bishop  of  the  uncircumcision  ;  we  conceive  with  Bishop 
Horsley,  that  it  is  morally  certain,  this  Church  admitted  into 
its  bosom  numberless  Hebrew  believers,   who  of  consequence 


*  S.  Hier.  Ep.  exxix.  ad  Dard.  Tom.  III.  p.  371. 
t  Lib.  Machzor  P.  I.  f'ol.  182.  col.  1.  (ap.  Seld.  de  Synedr.  Vet. 
Ebr.  Lib.  II.  cap.  vii.  p.  190.  ed.  1679.) 

— dukitin  vb  wn  no  »>  mar 
nvDJ3  »ro  cjicm  m«o  ja"i»  pjnitn  by> 

Reeordare  Domine,  qualis  fuerit  nobis  Adrianus — ■ 
Sustulit  combussitque  quadringentas  §  octogintu  Sjjnn<ro^as, 
Conf.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  LXIX.  cap.  xiv.  p.  1162. 

J  Arist.  Pellaeus,  ap,  Euseb.  H.  E.  L>'b.  IV.  cap.  vi.  p.  145. 1.  5. 

§  Conf.  S.  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.  pp.  128.  a.  142.  a. 

||   Tract,  p.  448.  ed.  Lond.  1815. 

y  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  II.  cap.  iii.  p.  388.  f. 

discarded 
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discarded  the  rites  of  the  law.     For  as  the  only  probability  is, 
that  the  privileges  of  the  JElian  colony,  an  hereditary  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  inconveniences  attendant 
on  emigration,  would  induce  numbers  to  continue  on  the  site  of 
the  old  city  ;  the  only  probability  is,  that  on  the  appointment 
of  a   new  bishop,  they  would  abandon  their  indifferent  cere- 
monies, and  conform  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church.      But  as 
it  is  equally  probable,  that  the  attachment  of  many  to  their  pa- 
ternal customs  would  prevail  even  over  these  considerations  ;  we 
further  conceive  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  besides  this  Church  of  Gen- 
tile and  Hebrew  converts,  there  was  a  Synagogue  of  Nazarenes, 
or  orthodox  Hebrew  believers,  settled  at  JElia,   who,  accord- 
ing  to    Origen's    notion,   had    not    discarded  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  law.     This  fact  we  rest  on   the  authority  of  St.  Epi- 
phanius  and  St.  Jerome;  the  former  of  whom  states  that  a 
Synagogue    certainly  existed   at    Jerusalem ;   while    the   latter 
evinces  that  it  consisted  of  Nazarenes,  whose  places  of  worship 
were,  in  his  own   age,   prevalent  in   many  parts  of  the  East. 
Under  both  these  views  of  the  question,  as  well  as  that  taken  by 
Bishop    Bull,  the    offensive  and  defensive    operations  of   Dr. 
Priestley  and  his  advocates  seem  to  be  reduced  to  the  same 
desperate  case :  and  Mr.  Belsham's    oil   and  ink  expended  to 
no  purpose,  ia  vindicating  the  claims  of  his  departed  friend. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  with  illustrative  Anec- 
dotes of  mam)  of  her  most  particular  Friends,  and  distin- 
guished Contemporaries.     1815. 

WE  took  up  the  book  before  us  with  two  impressions  on  oar 
mind,  that  we  should  find  it  offensive  to  decency,  and  injurious 
to  the  character  of  Lord  Nelson.  In  the  first  we  acknowledge 
that  we  were  in  error  ;  the  book  is  as  dull  and  prosing  as  any 
that  we  ever  laboured  through  (a  bold  word  for  a  committee  of 
reviewers),  but  it  is  not  immoral  or  licentious  ;  but  we  were  not 
deceived  by  our  second  impression,  and  on  this  account  we 
shall  bestow  a  little  time,  and  space  on  so  wretched  a  pro- 
duction. 

When  will  the  shade  of  our  great  and  beloved  warrior  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace  ?  When  will  a  world  of  malicious  wri- 
ters, and  wanton  readers  suffer  his  human  frailties  to  be  for- 
gotten  amidst  the  crowd  of  his  overpowering  merits  ?  His  fate 

bag 
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has  been  singular  and  cruel ;  in  bis  life-time  none  so  high,  and 
so  fondly  loved  ;  high  for  no  one  dared  deny  him  the  first  place 
in  that  profession,  on  which  we  then  reposed  all  our  hopes  of 
security,  and  raised  nearly  all  our  speculations  of  glory;  loved — 
for  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him,  whose  matchless  skill  and 
courage  were  yet  exceeded  by  his  affectionate  gentleness  to  all, 
and  his   ardent  tenderness,  "  passing  the  love   of  \\oman,"  tor 
those  who   had   the   happiness  to  be  within   his   more  intimate 
circle.     He  died,  as  his  biographer   has  well  remarked,  not  till 
his  mission  was  accomplished,  and   every  Englishman,  when  he 
heard  the  news,  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  some  dear  familiar  friend. 
A  few  years   have  passed,  and  iu  consequence  of  his  victories 
the  warlike  exertions  of  the  country  have  necessarily  taken  an- 
other direction  ;  our  success   iu   the   new  line    has   been  equally 
decisive,  in  it  has  arisen  another  Nelson,  (we   cannot  pay  even 
Wellington  a  higher  compliment) ;  but  as  a  natural  consequence 
zeal  for  naval  exploits  has  languished,  and  wantonness,  malice, 
or  spleen,  watching  the  opportunity,  have  busied  themselves  to 
expose  the  infirmities  and  errors  of  the  departed  hero.     Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  publick  has  lent  itself  to  the  ungenerous  at- 
tempt ;  we  have  observed  his  faults,  set  them  in  our  note-books, 
conned,  and  learned  them   by  rote  with  a   curiosity  wanton  and 
ungrateful  in  the  extreme. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
reprehend  such  .■shameful  publications  ;  in  going  into  the  follow- 
ing  remarks  on  the  question  which   they  involve,  we  feel  that 
\\z  are  liable  to  some  misrepresentation,  but  it  is  too  important 
to  be  declined  on  any  persoual  considerations.      Let  it  not  then 
be  supposed,  that  we  would  justify  or  excuse  the  errors  of  Nel- 
son.    Whatever  love   or  veneration   we  have   for  his  memory 
(and  greater  no  one  can  have),  we  should  think  it  an  unwise  and 
unworthy  testimony  of  them  to  become  the  apologists  of  vice. 
Whenever  his  moral   faults  are  mentioned,  let  them  be  visited 
with  the  censure  which  they  deserve,  let  it  distinctly  appear,  to 
serve  as  a  guard  to  youthful  and  indiscreet  admirers,  that  no  ta- 
lent, quality,  or  virtue,  no  success  or  glory  can  take  away,  or  at 
all  diminish  the  inseparable  ugliness   of  sin.     In  this   point  of 
view  we  can  conceive  it  a  useful  lesson  to  shew  how  all  the  un- 
happiness  of  Nelson's  life,  and  all  the  tarnish  on  his  posthumous 
memory  have  flowed  as  legitimate  consequences  from  the  breach 
of  that  moral  obligation,  from  which  no  splendour  of  exploit,  or 
height  of  situation  had  power  to  release  him. 

But  unless,  according  to  the  case  supposed,  morality  enjoined 
the  disclosure,  or  the  important  claims  of  history  make  it  de- 
sirable, we  can  see  no  reason,  why  his  frailties  should  ever  be 
at  all  mentioned.     The  best,  and  greatest   heroes,    those  to 

whose 
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whose  wisdom,  valour,  and  patriotism,  as  ministers  of  the  mer. 
cies  of  Providence,  nations  owe  the  chief  and  the  most  nume- 
rous blessings  which  they  enjoy,  are  still  but  men  ;  and  of  all 
men,  if  the  liability  to  fall  be  estimated  by  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion, the  most  exposed  to  error.  Placed  "  on  high  amon"1  the 
people,"  the  rapturous  and  always  excessive  people,  whirled 
round  and  round  upon  their  dizzy  eminence,  even  to  giddiness, 
by  indiscreet  or  designing  adulation  ;  by  nature  too  in  general  of 
strong  passions  and  ardent  temperament,  every  thing  from 
within  and  from  without  conspires  to  their  seduction.  [(  they 
fall,  it  behoves  mankind  in  gratitude  for  what  they  owe,  and 
out  of  filial  affection,  each  individual  to  his  own  country,  (as  her 
character  happens  to  be  implicated),  not  surely  to  pardon  or  ap- 
prove errors  so  lamentable  (for  guilt  is  guilt  by  whomsoever  in- 
curred), but  to  bury  them  in  oblivion,  or  at  least  in  silence, 
wherever  no  weighty  matter  summons  them  up  to  solemn  judg- 
ment. Perhaps  their  follies  or  failings  were  mixed  up  with  the 
great  scenes  of  history  in  which  they  moved,  arfd  were,  in 
some  way  or  other,  operative  upon  the  public  events  in?  which 
they  were  principal  agents  ;  perhaps,  as  we  said  before,  the  mo- 
ralist desires  to  exhibit  to  us,  as  a  warning,  our  weakness  even 
in  our  strength,  our  nature's  inconsistency,  its  misty  spots  even 
in  its  solar  effulgence  ;  if  so,  let  the  curtain  be  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly, yet  entirely  withdrawn;  in  the  one  case  important 
truth,  in  the  other  important  morality  demands  the  sacrifice. 
But  it  should  be  considered  a  sacrifice  ;  the  task  should,  and 
to  a  generous  mind  would  be  a  very  painful  one,  not  to  be  per- 
formed for  any  but  such  weighty  motives — to  do  so  for  lucre,  for 
transient  currency  with  the  worthless  herd  of  readers,  to  pamper 
general  curiosity,  or  private  rancour,  to  do  so  lightly,  or  with 
any  but  the  saddest  feelings  ;  this  is  indeed  shocking,  and  to  be 
compared  in  point  of  spirit  only  to  the  jesting  of  an  anato- 
mist in  his  lecture  room  over  the  mournful  spectacle  of  morta- 
lity before  him. 

In  recommending  the  distinction,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  draw,  we  are  not  aware,  that  we  plead  for  the  vices  of  the 
great,  or  seduce  them  with  hopes  of  impunity.  We  would  abo- 
lish the  libel  and  the  pillory  indeed  of  the  literary  mob  ;  but  it 
is  (in  the  spirit  of  our  excellent  laws)  to  substitute  a  temperate, 
and  authorized  prosecution,  a  fair  examination,  a  regular  trial, 
and  a  solemn  punishment. 

We  express  ourselves  with  some  earnestness  on  this  subject; 
but,  we  hope  and  trust,  with  no  more  than  its  importance  de- 
mands. rJThe  evil,  great  and  deadly  as  it  is,  generated,  subsist- 
ing, and  nourished  only  in,  and  by  the  corruption  of  all  right, 
decent,  or  generous  feelings,  is  daiiy  increasing.     To  this  may, 

in 
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in  some  measure,  though  not  entirely,  be  attributed  that  growing 
scepticism,  which  pervades  all  ages  equally  with  all  ranks,  as  to 
the  goodness  and  integrity  of  distinguished  publick   men.  Then; 
is  not  a  more  fearful  sign  of  these  fearful  times  than  this  ;  and  it 
behoves    every   well-wisher  of  his  country  to  oppose  strenuously 
whatever  in  any  degree  contributes  to  nourish  it.     In  place  of 
the  entire   undoubting  ardour  with  which   in   former  times   our 
youth  venerated    the  great  names  of  English   history,  we   have 
now  substituted  a  cold   and   measured    applause,  paid  rather  to 
the  success,  than  the   motives   of  their  actions.     The   Earl   of 
Chatham  had  not  so  learned  ;  whenever  that  great  practical  phi- 
losopher spoke   of  those  who   were  prime   agents  in  the  me- 
morable aeras  of  our    history,  he  used  no   measured  language  ; 
not  that  he  knew  less  of  that  history,  but   that  lie  knew  moie 
of  political  wisdom   and  human    nature.     If  he   mentioned    the 
Great  Charter,  he  did  not  describe   its   framers  as   imperious 
and  turbulent  barons,  selfishly  actuated,  desirous  of  preserving 
their   own   power   from  royal  encroachment,  and  doing  good  to 
the   commonalty    only    by   unintentional  consequence ;     but  he 
spoke  of  them  as  men, 

"  Whose  virtues  were  rude  and  uncultivated,  but  great  and  sin- 
cere. Their  understandings,"  said  lie,  "  were  as  little  polished  as 
their  manners,  but  they  had  hearts  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
they  had  heads  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  they  under- 
stood the  rights  of  humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  maintain 
them." 

There  is  more  of  real  wisdom  /'//  this  mode  of  interpretation, 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear  (nor  does  it,  if  the  obvious  distinc- 
tion above  laid  down  be  attended  to,  involve  any  pious  fraud); 
for  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  propose  pure  models  to  those 
who  are  entering  life  ;  at  that  time  imitation  is  ardent  and  indis- 
crimiuating,  minds  are  fearless  and  zealous :  with  pure  models 
before  him,  the  candidate  for  glory  advances  upon  principle,  and 
consistently  ;  to  be  great  he  knows  is  impossible  without  being 
good  ;  he  connects  the  motive  inseparably  with  the  action,  and 
bestows  neither  censure  nor  blame  on  the  latter  (considered  on 
the  score  of  glory),  till  he  has  scrutinised  the  former ;  all  bis 
progress  is  then  regular  and  worthy  of  the  end  proposed.  Prin- 
ciples in  this  way  become  deeply  rooted,  and  judgment  at  the 
same  time  strengthening,  and  the  powers  of  discrimination  im- 
proving, he  may  be  safely  trusted  with  the  information  which 
would  probably  have  disgusted  him  before  ;  when  he  examines 
the  inconsistencies  of  character,  which  the  sober  page  of  history 
WlU  shew  him,  he  will  now  be  ready  to  make  allowance  for  the 
inseparable  frailties  of  our  nature,  and  to  diminish,  without 
wholly  denying,  applause. 

The 
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The  present  system  is  grounded  on  opposite  principles,  and 
must   produce  opposite   effects ;  instead  of  attempting  to  carry 
on  the  simplicity  and  ardour  of  the  child  into  the  man,  it  seems 
to  he  our  object  to  dwarf  the  child  with  the  doubtfulness  and 
timidity  of  the  man.  We  are  to  be  credulous  of  evil,  incredulous 
of  good  :  where  an  action  is  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  it  is  to  be 
condemned  by  presumption ;  where  it  is  confessedly  wise  and 
useful,  we  are  to  look  for  a  bad,  or  unworthy  motive ;  is  the  un- 
exceptionable motive  too   strongly  marked  to  admit  of  imputa- 
tion, we  shall  be  presented  with  some  degrading  inconsistency  on 
a  similar  occasion.     In  this  way  we  are  stripped  by  degrees  of 
all  objects,  and  almost  of  all  capability  of  humble  and  imitative 
admiration  ;  we  grow  to  be  out  of  charity  with  our  own  nature, 
and  out  of  heart  in  our  pursuit  of  virtue,  for  the  former  seems 
so  corrupt,  that  the  latter  may  well  be  considered  an  unattainable 
abstraction  ;  if  we  pursue  our  course  under  all  these  hindrances, 
it  is  rather  for  worldly  honours  and  profits,  or   the   breath  of 
popularity,  than  to  purchase  an  enduring  name ;  principle  ceases 
to  operate,  and  the   ascent  to   fame  comes  to  be  considered  an 
affair  of  twists  and  starts,  of  shifts   and   expedients.     It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  effects  of  such  an  education  must  be 
visible  in   the  individual  character  in  after  life,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, in  that  of  the  nation. 

The  pursuit  of  these  thoughts  has  led  us  astray  from  our 
subject,  nor  can  we  return  to  it,  till  we  have  ventured  on  a  few 
words   to  the   public,  who  encourage  the  trash,  which  is   one 
mean  of  producing  the  bad  effects  we  deplore.     It  is  certainly 
no  apology  for  a  wanton  scribbler,  that  he  will  never  be  without 
readers  ;  but  if  the  public,  whose  neglect  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  race,  encourage  and  maintain  them  by  credulous  ap- 
probation, and  a  willing  audience,  it  must  be  content  to  bear  an 
equal   share    of  the  guilt      "  There   are   not   only  slanderous 
throats,  but  slanderous  ears  also,"  says  an  old  and  most  eloquent 
Divine,  "  not  only  wicked  inventions,  which  ingender  and  brood 
lies,  but  wicked  assents,  which  hatch  and  foster  them." 

We  have  heard  of  an  infamous  book,  a  disgrace  indeed  to  our 
language,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  which,  its  author  triumphantly 
congratulates  himself  on  having  erected  a  temple  to  Virtue  and 
Modesty.     In  something  of  the  same  spirit  the  author  of  the 
work   before  us  "  utterly  disclaims   the  malignant  intention  of 
dragging  failings  to  the  light,"  and  makes  most  liberal  professions 
of  the  purity  of  his  motives.     We  will  not  be  so  rude  as  to  tell 
him,  that  we   disbelieve  these  professions ;  but  we  will  venture 
to  ask  him  two  questions,  to  which  we  find  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer in  his*  book  ;  what  objects  important  to  history  or  morality 
could  be  answered  by  the   biography  of  such  a  personage  as 
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Lady  Hamilton  ;  and   secondly,  uhi/  lie   became  her  biogra- 
pher ? 

The  sum  of  her  life  may  be  told  in  a  very  few  words.     Her 
youth,  and  the  early  part  of  womanhood,  were  passed  in  obscu- 
rity or  vice;  a  few  years  followed   of  splendour,  during  which 
she  interfered   somewhat  in   the  politics,  and  more  in  the  plea- 
sures of  one  of  the  least  considerable  ami  most  depraved  of  the 
European  courts.    The  decline  of  her  life  languished  in  privacy, 
and,  we  fear,  it  ended   in   bitter  distress.     Mow,  if  we  were  to 
admit,  which  yet  we  are  very  far  from  doing,  that  during  the  few 
years  passed  at  Naples,  the  part  she  played  was  so  prominent, as 
to  entitle  her  whole  life  to  a  substantial  place  in  history,  this  ad- 
mission would  be  of  very  little  service  to  our  author  in  helping 
him  to  his  reply.     For  the  very  grounds  of  the  admission  imply, 
that  her  conduct  at  Naples  should  occupy  the  greater  part  of  her 
history,  and  that  valuable  information  should  be  communicated 
respecting  it.     Has  our  author   fulfilled   this  expectation  ?    no- 
thing less;  the  proportions  are  inverted;  all  that  was  important 
is  slightly  passed  over,  and  respecting  ihe  conduct  of  Lady  Ha- 
milton  at  Naples,  nothing  is  communicated,  which  no  reader 
of  magazines  or  newspapers  was  not   perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  before.    No  new  fact  is  recorded  by  him  either  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  or  on  satisfactory  authority;  he  ventures  indeed 
to  deny  on  several  occasions  what  others  have  asserted  and  be- 
lieved, but  as  his  denials  come  no  better  supported  than  by  his 
own  bare  word,  he  can  hardly  imagine,  that  those  who  love  to 
examine  before  they  believe,  will  set  much  store  by  such  com- 
munications. 

The  second  question  it  may  give  him  more  pain  to  answer, 
and  we  will  answer  it  for  him.  He  did  not  become  the  biogra- 
pher  of  Lady  Hamilton  from  any  of  the  motives  that  usually 
prompt  to  such  undertakings*  lie  did  not  know  her  better,  or 
love  her  more  than  other  people  ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  her,  that  he  was  possessed  of 
any  materials  for  her  memoirs,  or  that  any  common  friends  have 
communicated  to  him  peculiar  sources  of  information  as  to  her 
character  or  history.  Kather  we  should  say,  that  the  contrary 
of  all  these  is  demonstrable  from  every  chapter  of  the  book. 
The  same  internal  evidence  alone  leads  us  to  the  solution  of  the 
riddle,  and  if  it  be  no  very  creditable  one  to  the  author,  it  is  not 
our  fault.  There  is  a  person,  whom  the  unfortunate  subjects  (we 
say  subjects,  for  it  has  more  than  one)  of  his  book  certain/)/  most 
deeply  injuied.  Whether  the  esteem  of  the  good  and  generous 
is  to  be  acquired  by  the  display  of  unrelenting,  and  unchastised 
feelings,  or  whether  a  desire  to  conceal  wounds,  which  it  seems 
cannot  be  healed,  would  not  have  been  more  delicate,  more  en- 
titled 
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titled  to  pity  and  admiration,  as  we  are  no  judge?  of  private 
conduct,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  It  is,  however,  matter  of 
serious  congratulation,  that  even  if  the  design  had  been  as  odious 
and  unworthy,  as  many  will  be  inclined  to  consider  it,  it  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  a  feebler  or  more  contemptible  in- 
strument. 

It  would  be  very  improper  for  us  to  go  into  the  proofs  of  what 
we  have  Ventured  to  insinuate  above  ;  and  it  would  be  equally 
unnecessary,  for  they  are  so  thickly  spread  in  every  part  of  the 
book,  that  whoever  runs  through  it, must  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. To  save,  however,  so  much  trouble,  we  refer  to  the 
1 3th  chapter,  and  the  384th  page. 

Our  readers  will  think  that  we  have  detained  them  lonsc  enough 
on  a  production  so  dull  in  execution,  so  worthless  in  materials, 
and  so  bad  in  design ;  but  we  will  beg  their  patience  while  we 
notice  two  passages  that  have  particularly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion.  The  first  is  not  important  in  itself,  but  it  strongly  charac- 
terises the  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written.  A  letter  from 
Lord  to  Lady  Nelson  is  cited,  in  which  he  describes  his  meet- 
ing with  Lady  Hamilton  on  the  return  of  his  ship  from  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  :  the  passage  is  short. 

"  Along  side  came  my  honoured  friends ;  the  scene  in  the  boat 
was  terribly  affecting  :  up  flew  her  Ladyship,  and  exclaiming,  '  O 
God,  is  it  possible?'  she  fell  into  my  arms  more  dead  than  alive. 
Tears  however  soon  set  matters  to  rights." 

The  comment  is  somewhat  longer. 

"  The  scene  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  having  been  so  terribly 
affecting,  was  no  more  than  one  of  those  fine  pieces  of  acting, 
which  fired  the  brain  of  Romney  the  painter,  and  made  him  desir- 
ous of  running  into  Sussex,  to  bring  up  his  friend  the  poet  (Mr. 
Hayley)  to  witness  a  performance  which  he  wanted  words  to  de- 
scribe. The  truth  is,  that  as  the  boat  drew  near  to  the  Vanguard, 
Lady  Hamilton  began  to  rehearse  some  of  her  theatrical  airs,  and 
to  put  on  all  the  appearance  of  a  tragic  queen.  There  was  a  great 
swell  at  this  time  in  the  bay;  and  just  as  the  barge  reached  the 
ship,  the  officer,  who  saw  through  her  affectation,  exclaimed  with 
an  oath,  that  if  she  did  not  immediately  get  up  the  side,  the  con- 
sequences might  be  dangerous ;  for  that  he  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  safety  of  the  boat.  On  this  our  heroine  laid  aside  her 
part,  till  she  reaches  the  gangway,  where,  instead  of  fainting  on 
the  arm  of  Nelson,  she  clasped  him  in  her  own,  and  carried  him 
into  the  cabin,  followed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  rest  of 
the  company."     P.  203. 

Properly  to  comprehend  the  whole  beauty  of  this  unparalleled 
morceau,  our  readers  must  have  seen  the  courtship  of  Mr.  Lu- 
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bin  Log,  and  the  player  lady,  Desdemona,  in  Love,  Law,  and 
Physic;  for  from  that  original  it  must  have  been  drawn.  But 
we  cannot  trifle  on  such  a  subject:  the  faults,  even  the  follies  of 
a  Nelson,  are  subject  for  mournful  pity,  and  deep  reflection, 
rather  than  satiric  levity.  What  shall  we  say  to  this  senseless, 
this  vulgar,  this  impudent  account ;  not  an  individual  mentioned, 
or  alluded  to  in  it,  but  is  grossly  libelled.  First,  a  British  officer, 
conducting  a  British  ambassador  with  his  wife,  on  tin  occasion 
of  great  public  festivity,  to  visit  his  victorious  and  beloved  com- 
mander, is  represented  as  treating  her  rudely,  and  forgetting  what 
was  due  to  himself  as  a  gentleman.  Who  the  author's  naval  ac- 
quaintance may  have  been,  we  shall  not  presume  to  say ;  but  he 
must  have  been,  we  think,  singularly  unfortunate,  if  he  has  drawn 
his  specimen  from  his  own  experience.  For  our  parts  we  have 
been  more  happy,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  gallant 
leaders  of  our  national  force.  We  scarcely  know  the  man 
among  them,  to  whom  such  a  picture  would  bear  any  resem- 
blance. 

Next  as  to  Lady  Hamilton. — Never,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
did  malice  so  overshoot  itself.  In  the  beginning,  it  is  said  to  be 
"a  tine  piece  of  acting;"  in  the  middle,  it  becomes  "  a  rehear- 
sal of  theatrical  airs,"  and  has  u  the  appearance  of  a  tragic 
Ojiicen  ;"  in  the  end,  it  is  the  downright  vulgar  horse  play  of  the 
aforesaid  Desdemona.  And  this  then  was  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of 
dramatic  exhibition,  at  a  time  when  she  desired  to  produce  the 
most  lasting  and  powerful  impression  on  a  simple,  manly  mind, 
by  a  woman  whom  we  all  know,  and  who  in  a  thousand  places 
in  this  very  book  is  admitted  to  have  been  iinished  in  all  the  arts 
of  deception,  who  could  preserve  grace  in  the  extreme  of  pas- 
sion, and  nature  in  the  most  consummate  affectation ;  in  whom 
the  voluptuary,  the  player,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  de- 
lighted to  study,  whatever  was  most  excellent  of  beauty,  dignity, 
or  harmony  in  expression,  attitude,  and  manner. 

But  all  this  is  nothing — for  the  officers  of  the  navy,  they  can 
be  injured  by  no  such  writer  as  our  author  ;  and  for  Lady  Ha- 
milton, it  little  matters  now  to  that  worthless  woman  herself,  or 
to  any  one  else,  whether  she  was  a  skilful  or  clumsy  work-woman 
in  her  trade;  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  passage,  as  it  affects  Nel- 
son, that  provokes  our  indignation.  The  memory  of  a  fallen 
hero  is  national  property,  among  the  most  valuable  that  a  nation 
can  possess,  we  are  rich  in  it ;  but  let  113  shew  that  we  deserve 
our  wealth,  by  rightly  valuing  it.  And  how  does  this  author 
shew  his  value  for  it  ?  Simply  by  placing  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
most  ridiculous  situation,  that  inventive  malice  could  suggest ; 
by  telling  a  story,  which  makes  this  great  man  (our  pen  almost 
refuses  to  write  the  words)  a  dupe  to  the  most  awkward  artifice, 
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and  a  liar  in  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  in  which  he  could  not  have 
mistaken. 

The  second  of  the  two  passages  is  of  the  same  offensive  kind, 
though  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  not  so  vulgar  in 
execution.     It  relates  to  Lady  Hamilton's  alleged   public  ser- 
vices.    It  is  well  known,  that  Lord  Nelson  uniformly  in  his  life 
time  affirmed,  and  at  the  solemn  moment  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  when  his  bodiugs  were  such,  that  every  thing 
lie  said  or  wrote  might  well  be  construed  into  dying  declarations, 
asserted  these  services   to  have  been  great.     It  is  well  known 
also,  that  he  specified  amongst  them  particularly,  her  exertions 
in  procuring  him  permission  to  victual  and  water   his  fleet  after 
the  first  and  ineffectual  search  for  the  French  Fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Brueys.     Now  we  think  it  quite  consistent  with  our  re- 
spect for  Nelson,  to  doubt  whether  his  representation  be  wholly 
conect,  because  it  implies  no  suspicion  of  his  veracity  to  imagine 
that  he   might  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  original  ground  of 
these  services,  and   then  from  excessive  partiality  have  uninten- 
tionally exaggerated  their  extent.     And  we  are  the  more  in- 
clined  to   think  this  must  have  been  the  case ;  for  it  is  the  only 
supposition   which  would  justify  the  total  neglect  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  our  government  towards  the  repeated  claims  of  Lady 
Hamilton  for  remuneration,  and  the  more  painful  denial  of  the 
last  request  of  the  dying  Nelson. 

So  far  then  in  the  main  we  agree  with  the  author ;  but  it  is 
the  singular  unhappiness  of  his  nature  to  select  on  all  occasions 
the  most  offensive  of  all  the  grounds  presented  on  which  to 
build  his  opinion.  His  assertion  is,  that  the  Sicilian  court  was 
most  eager  to  render  the  fleet  all  possible  assistance,  and  that  if 
thai  had  not  been  the  case,  the  zeal  of  the  people  was  such,  as 
to  render  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  unne- 
cessary, if  favourable,  and  nugatory,  if  adverse  to  cur  wants. 
To  these  assertions  is  added  an  assumption,  that  if  Nelson  had 
been  refused  a  supply,  he  would  have  taken  it  by  force.  What 
is  the  amount  of  this  r  Not  that  Lady  Hamilton  deceived  Nel- 
son; but  that  he  uniformly  in  life,  aud  .solemnly  in  death;  de- 
ceived England. 

We  have  no  time  to  extract  and  dissect  the  suicidal  passage  m 
which  this  charge  is  contained;  in  truth,  we  aie  heartily  tired  of 
wading  in  a  book,  where  the  only  relief  from  disgust  is  con- 
tempt— a  cheerless  and  tiresome  alternation.  Of  such  a  book, 
the  less  we  extract,  or  aualyse,  the  better;  it  is  our  plan  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  all  the  productions 
which  fall  under  our  censure ;  but  it  would  be  a  degrading,  no 
less  than  an  uninteresting  task  for  us  and  for  them,  to  trace  the 
professed  subject  of  the  present  volume  under  several  aliases, 
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through  all  the  scenes  of  low  and  vicious  life,  detailed  in  these? 
pages.  The  vicissitudes  of  that  miserable  class,  from  which  she 
emanated,  are  but  little  varied ;  short  periods  of  uneasy  splen- 
dour and  gaiety,  horribly  forced  and  unnatural,  interrupted  con- 
tinually, or  for  ever  succeeded  by  disease,  and  want,  and  misery, 
by  daily  violation  of  the  almost  inextinguishable  remains  of  fe- 
male delicacy,  by  constrained  submission  to  brutal  insult,  by 
fictitious  delight  where  indifference  or  disgust  are  really  felt,  by 
naked  and  houseless  famine,  and  the  deeply  knowing  sense,  that 
there  is  no  hope,  that  all  is  irretrievable  ;  this  is  their  complica- 
tion, comprisal,  collection,  and  sum  of  bitterness. 

If  Lady  Hamilton  escaped  some  part  of  the  dismal  catalogue 
of  evils  above  enumerated ;  if,  by  unusual  address,  and  eminent 
personal  accomplishments,  she  attained  a  situation  in  life,  which 
for  her  might  well  be  called  exalted;  if,  because  our  higher 
classes  were  found  wanting  in  the  stern,  yet  dignified  discipline 
of  former  times;  she  was  for  a  while  victorious,  and  out-faced 
the  good  and  tried  severity  of  English  society  ;  if  she  was  flat- 
tered, admired  by  many,  and  loved  even  to  his  own  ruin,  by 
one  who  had  no  equal  in  his  day ;  yet  let  her  not  be  held  up  as 
an  instance  of  successful  or  unpunished  vice  ;  let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined, that  she  was  free  from  all  visitation.  She  suffered  with 
the  lowest  before  her  exaltation :  in  the  midst  of  it  she  encoun- 
tered much  anxiety,  and  many  most  bitter  mortifications ;  after 
it  closed,  when  the  foolish  and  the  wicked,  who  had  basked  in 
her  sunshine,  fled  from  her  distress,  and  the  good  and  the  great, 
whom  she  had  injured,  duped,  and  misled,  were  no  longer  at 
hand  to  uphold  her,  she  became  indeed  an  object  for  the  pity 
of  the  most  inveterate  malevolence.  Desolate,  bereft,  and  aban- 
doned, harassed  by  creditors,  stripped  of  comforts,  that  long  use 
and  declining  age  had  converted  into  necessaries,  for  some  time 
a  prisoner  in  her  own  country,  and  then  an  exile  from  it — is  it 
in  short  possible  to  imagine  any  lot  more  cheerless  or  gloomy, 
than  the  last  years,  the  drooping  sickness,  and  the  death- bed  of 
Lady  Hamilton. 


Art.  VII.  The  Field  of  Waterloo:  a  Poem.  By  Walter 
Scott.  8vo.  pp.  56.  Constable,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman  and 
Murray,  London.      1815. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  nation  in  which  Poetry  and 
Patriotism  have  for  so  long  a  period  been  more  cultivated,  or  less 
united,  than  in  our  own.     Though  plants  of  the  same  soil  of 
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liberty,  and  flourishing  each  with  unabated  vigour,  they  refuse  to 
twine  around  the  same  stock.  The  genius  of  our  best  poets, 
when  passing  events  demand  their  strains,  appears  paralysed  and 
unstrung,.  Were  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  we  should 
refer  it  to  that  spirit  of  generous  reserve,  which  forms  so  distin- 
guishing a  feature  in  our  national  character.  To  do  great  deeds 
is  the  privilege  of  a  British  Hero;  to  hear  that  they  are  done  is 
the  glory  of  the  British  nation.  The  more  simple  and  unvar- 
nished the  tale  of  their  achievements,  the  more  perfect  is  the  sense 
of  triumph  which  it  imparts.  The  feelings  of  the  heart  which 
rise  out  of  present  events  are  of  a  nature  too  vivid  and  penetrat- 
ing to  be  embodied  in  words  ;  and  the  greater  the  magnitude,  of 
the  event,  the  less  are  the  powers  of  language  adequate  to  its  ex- 
pression. Upon  a  feeling  so  native  and  so  true,  all  the  meretri- 
cious ornaments  of  poetry  are  lost  either  in  apathy  or  disgust. 
The  simple  names  of  Talavera,  of  Vittoria,  of  Waterloo,  raise  in 
the  hearts  of  the  British  nation  a  spirit  and  a  warmth,  to  which 
the  Epinicia  of  Pindar  or  Milton  would  appear  flat  and  insipid. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  sensation  appears  to  be,  a  ge- 
neral distate  of  all  panegyric  upon  actions  so  noble,  and  a  deter- 
mined neglect  of  every  attempt  to  clothe  them  in  appropriate 
song.  The  task  therefore  of  celebrating  these  great  events  has 
generally  fallen  to  men  of  inferior  talents,  or  if  one  of  a  higher 
order  shall  step  forward  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  his  country, 
his  efforts  appear  nerveless  and  constrained,  from  the  anticipation 
probably  of  the  cold  reception  which  awaits  his  too  patriotic 
muse. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Poem  before  us  is  an  exception  to 
these  conclusions.  But  if  W.  Scott  has,  in  the  facetious  lan- 
guage of  the  Newspapers,  fallen  in  the  field  of  Waterloo,  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  not  so  much  to  the  unsuccessful  display  of  his  usual 
powers,  as  to  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  his  subject.  What- 
ever poetry  shall  attempt  even  to  pour  tray,  much  more  to  adorn 
the  actions  performed  in  that  day  of  glory,  will  be  rewarded  with 
a  chaplet,  not  of  the  bay  of  victory,  but  of  that  weed  which  rots 
itself  on  Lethe's  wharf.  Mr.  Scott  has  visited  the  very  field  of 
slaughter  ;  he  has  presented  us  with  a  graphic  description  of  the 
country,  and  with  a  gazetted  detail  of  the  events  of  the  day ;  but 
still  his  poetical  fidelity  stands  him  in  no  stead.  The  picture  in 
deed  is  animated,  and  the  language  full  of  spirit ;  but  we  read  it 
with  the  same  sort  of  sensation  which  an  officer,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  battle,  would  feel  in  seeing  a  panorama  of  the 
tight. 

The  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  fields  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
and  the  expectation  of  harvest,  is  well  described,  especially  in 
the  latter  and  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  simile. 

Mm  "  But 
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"  But  other  harvest  here 
Than  that  which  peasant's  scythe  demand*. 
Was  gather'd  in  by  sterner  hands, 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 
No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap, 
No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap  ! 
Heroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 

Fell  thick  as  ripen'd  grain  ; 
And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day, 
Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
•     The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray, 

The  corpses  of  the  slain."  P.  14. 

The  hovering  of  death  over  the  fatal  plain  is  finely  conceived, 
although  we  do  not  quite  admire  his  summons  to  the  bloody 
banquet :  as  his  guests  were  not  to  devour  but  to  be  devoured. 

"  Death  hover'd  o'er  the  maddening  rouf, 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-shout, 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

A  summons  of  his  own. 
Through  rolling  smoke  the  Demon's  eye 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy, 
Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstacy 

Distinguish  every  tone 
That  fill'd  the  chorus  of  the  fray — 
From  cannon-roar  and  trumpet-bray, 
From  charging  squadrons'  wild  hurra, 
From  the  wild  clang  that  mark'd  their  way,— 

Down  to  the  dying  groan, 
And  the  last  sob  of  life's  decay 

When  breath  was  all  but  flown."       P.  17. 

The  address  to  Buonaparte  is  rather  too  long,  and  in  parts 
devoid  of  spirit.  The  poet,  however,  has  drawn  an  admirable 
simile  from  his  Scotch  mountains,  which  is  applied  with  peculiar 
happiness  to  his  subject. 

"  Or  is  thy  soul  like  mountain-tide, 
That,  swell'd  by  winter  storm  and  shower, 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power 

A  torrent  tierce  and  wide  ; 
'Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscure, 
Sin-inking  unnoticed,  mean,  and  poor, 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course, 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made  17     P.  28. 

The  idea,  that  upon  this  single  contest  the  name,  the  empire, 

perbaps, 
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perhaps,  even  the  existence  of  Buonaparte  depended,  is  admirably 
expressed. 

"  Fate,  in  these  various  perils  past, 
Reserved  thee  still  some  future  cast ; — . 
On  the  dread  die  thou  now  has  thrown, 
Hangs  not  a  single  field  alone, 
Nor  one  campaign — thy  martial  fame, 
Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name, 
Have  felt  the  final  stroke ; 
And  now,  o'er  thy  devoted  head 
The  last  stern  vial's  wrath  is  shed, 

The  last  dread  seal  is  broke."     P.  31. 

As  the  panegyric  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  appeared 
in  most  of  the  public  papers,  we  shall  not  extract  it ;  the  stanza 
is  sufficiently  stately,  but  somewhat  stiff. 

We  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  poem  which  will  command 
much  more  general  attention  and  admiration.  An  epicedium 
upon  those  who  fall  in  their  country's  cause,  will  always  find  a 
passage  to  the  heart  of  an  Englishman,  when  panegyric  fails  in 
its  purpose.  Mr.  Scott  has  succeeded  admirably  in  this  part  of 
his  poem.  The  following  thoughts  are  not  indeed  new,  but  se- 
lected with  judgment,  and  expressed  with  a  delicate  and  disci- 
plined feeling. 

"  Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 

Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep  ; 

Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne'er  shall  strain 

His  orphans  to  his  heart  again  ; 

The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore, 

The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more; 

The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  press'd 

His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 

The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  year 

Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 

Thou  can'st  not  name  one  tender  tie 

But  here  dissolved  its  reliques  lie ! 

O  when  thou  see'st  some  mourner's  veil, 

Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale, 

Or  mark'st  the  Matron's  bursting  tears 

Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  she  hears ; 

Or  see'st  how  manlier  grief,  suppress'd, 

Is  labouring  in  a  father's  breast, — 

With  no  enquiry  vain  pursue 

The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo."     P.  36. 

When  our  poet  proceeds  to  name  the  departed  heroes  of  the 
day,  his  selection  is  not  less  happy  ;  the  following  lines  are 
more  truly  classical,  than  any  which  we  have  yet  seen  of  the 
same  author. 

M  m  2  "  Thou 
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"  TTiou  saw'st  in  seas  of  gore  expire 

Kedoubted  Picton's  soul  of  fire — 

Saw'st  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 

All  that  of  Ponsonry  could  die — 

De  La ncv  change  Love's  bridal-wreath*. 

For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death — 

Saw'st  gallant  Miller's  failing  eye 

Still  hcnt  where  Albion's  banners  fly> 

And  Cameron,  in  the  shock  of  steel, 

Die  like  the  offspring  of  Lochiel  ; 

And  generous  Gordon,  'mid  the  strife, 

Fall  while  he  watch'd  his  leader's  life—"     P.  S8. 

Our  extracts  will  conclude  with  the  following  passage,  which 
we  consider  as  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  pathos.  "  The  poor  sol- 
dier's lowlier  name,"  is  a  new  and' most  classical  idea.  Though? 
the  lines  come  home  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  yet  he  will  find 
no  general  nor  common  place  application.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  situation  are  set  artful!)  interwoven  as-  exclusively1 
to  point  out  the  held  of  Waterloo. 

"  Forgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay! 
Who  may  your  names,  your  numbers,  say  I 
What  high-Strung  harp,  what  lofty  line, 
To  each  the  dear-earn'd  praise  assign, 
From  high-born  chiefs  of  martial  fame 
To  the  poor  soldier's  lowlier  name  I 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day, 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and  clay, 
To  rill,  before  the  sun  was  low, 
The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know. — 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steep, 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes'  sleep, 

Till  Time  shall  cease  to  run ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave, 
May  Briton  pass  and  fail  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellington  !"     P.  39. 

We  have  selected  for  our  readers  the  most  brilliant  parts  of 
the  poem  before  us ;  should  they  be  discouraged  however  from 
purchasing  the  remainder  by  this  declaration,  we  would  protest 
against  their  resolutions  by  informing  them  that  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  its  sale  are  dedicated  by  its  patriotic  author,  to  the 
national  fund  for  .the  sufferers  of  Waterloo.  The  dedication  of 
his  talents  and  of  their  produce  upqn  this  altar,  is  no  mean 
offering  from  such  a  man  as  Walter  Scott,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  accepted  with  the  gratitude  which" it  deserves. 

r 
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Aut.  VIU.  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  in  a  Visitation 
Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  PauTs,  C>- 
vent-Garden,  on  the  IQthofMay,  18 1 5,  before  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex  and  his  Clergy.  By  tfie  Rev.  W.  Gur~ 
ney,  A.  M.  Rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  fyc.  8vo.  pp  25. 
Walker.      1815. 

WHEN  a  Visitation  Sermon  is  published  without  the  request 
eithe.  of  the. clergy  or  their  visitor,  we  take  it  for  granted,  either 
that  it  contains  matter  which  appeared  to  them  objectionable, 
or  at  least,  that  it  is  more  highly  esteemed  as  a  composition  by 
the  pre  tcher,  than  by  his  audience.  This  Visitation  Sermon  was 
not  published  at  the  request  of  the  archdeacon  and  clergy  pre- 
sent, nor  will  any  reader  be  surprised  that  it  was  not.  It  is  bla- 
zoned forth,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  the  title-page,  as  A  Serious 
Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the.  Dutiec 
of  the  Pastoral  Office.  Mr.  Gurney,  or  any  other  clergyman, 
is  indeed  at  liberty  to  address  his  brethren  seriously,  but  after  this 
labour  of  the  mountain,  what  is  the  production  f  In  good  truth, 
there  has  seldom  appeared  a  sermon  from  a  Minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  so  vague,  so  unsatisfactory,  and  so  ill  ex- 
pressed. The  particular'points  of  practice  recommended,  have 
indeed  little  objectionable  in  them,  but  they  are  inculcated  in 
so  bad  a  style,  that  they  appear  forced  and  unimpressive.  Yet 
is  it  curious  to  observe  with  what  solemn  preparation  our 
preacher  sets  out,  first  assuring  us  of  the  diffidence  he  felt  before 
such  an  audience,  an  assurance,  by  the  way,  which  the  remainder 
of  the  Sermon  shews  not  to  have  been  unnecessary.  However, 
be  soon  rallies,  and  then  bespeaking  a  candid  and  attentive  audi- 
ence, he  trusts^ 

"  That,  upon  serious  and  calm  reflection,  my  language,  though 
simple  will  not  disgust ;  my  arguments,  though  plain,  will  not  be 
weak;  my  application,  though  close,  will  not  be  offensively  per- 
sonal :  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  sincerely  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words."     P.  5. 

Now  we  must  confess,  from  this  beginning,  we  did  expect  a 
philippic  personal  enough,  and  that  the  form  of  sound  words 
would  hardly  have  been  retained  to  the  end.  Yet  excepting  cer- 
tain Calvimstic  inuendoes  respecting  experimental  feeling,  &c. 
there  is  little  doctrine,  and  less  personality ;  all  is  sufficiently 
tame  and  spiritless.  To  be  perfectly  intelligible,  as  he  states  it, 
he  divides  his  subject  into  three  parts. —  1st.  The  object  of  the 
shepherd's  care,  the  flock  of  God.  2dly.  The  duty  enjoined, 
feed  the  flock.     3dly.  The  frame  and  temper  of  the  shepherds 

in 
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in. the  discharge  of  that  duty.  This  last  head  is  not  intelligible 
to  us — the  frame  of  the  shepherds.  We  have  read  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  porter,  one  that  feared  God,  and  could  carry  3  cut. 
But  we  do  not  recollect  the  frame  of  a  Christian  pastor  ever 
becoming  a  subject  of  enquiry  before.  Mr.  Gurney  must 
surely  mean  to  have  written  "  frame  of  mind",  in  this  and  other 
places  where  the  expression  occurs.  In  pages  6  and  7,  we  have 
frequent  allusions  to  the  dignity  of  the  flock  ;  then  observing  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  he  says,  "  Do 
they  suffer  for  his  sake?  THey  shall  reign  with  him.  Do  they 
follow  him  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  ?  Now  we  have  never 
heard  or  read  in  the  Scriptures,  or  elsewhere,  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  passing  through  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Where  Mr.  G, 
obtained  his  intelligence,  it  would  have  been  kind  to  have  in- 
formed his  learned  brethren.     Then  again  follows  : 

•  What  a  glorious  contrast  hath  God  put  between  his  sheep  and 
the  goats,  in  these  solemn  words  of  the  Prophet — '  Behold  the  day 
cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  and  all  they 
that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall 
burn  them  up,  and  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch  ;  but  to  you 
that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise,  with  healing 
in  his  wings ;  and  ye  shall  come  forth  and  grow  up  as  calves  of  the 
stall.'  "     P.  7. 

But  behold  the  contrast  is  between  stubble  and  calves  of  the 
stall.  There  is  here,  howevn-,  ;i  more  serious  objection.  The 
prophet  speaks  of  the  wicked  being  c!<  stroyed  as  stubble  in  the 
oven,  root  and  branch.  .And  is  this  a  glorious  object  of  con- 
templation to  a  feliow-creatuie.  to  one  w  ho  ought  to  tremble  under 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  sins  and  infirmities  f — Awful  indeed 
is  the  thought.  lu  page  8,  occurs  the  following  inexplicable 
passage  : — "  Hope,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and  sled- 
fast,  eiitercth  into  that  (what?)  within  the  vail,  whither  our  fore- 
runner is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus."  In  page  J  1,  we  have  the 
strange  expression  of  "  involving  eternal  destinies;"  an  expres- 
sion fabricated  by  atheists,  and' re-echoed  by  jacobins  and  revo- 
lutionists. The  next  sentence  mentions  the  church's  caution  to 
her  rulers,  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  But  the  rulers  un- 
fortunately have  not  always  the  information  they  have  a  right  to 
expect.  We  reprobate,  in  as  severe  terms  as  Mr.  Gurney  him- 
self would  apply,  the  too  great  facility  afforded  by  both  our  uni- 
versities of  procuring  college  testimonials,  which  are  generally 
the  only  evidence  which  a  bishop  can  procure  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  his  candidates  for  orders.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Guiney,  that  too  strict  an  enquiry  into  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
candidate  for  orders  cannot  be  made,  and  we  are  certain  that  he 
o  will 
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will  agree  with  us  in  the  necessity  of  more  frequent  refusals  on 
the  part  of  colleges  to  grant  unfounded  testimonials. 

There  is,  however,  an  opinion  delivered  with  sufficient  gra- 
vity, which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  Mr.  G.'s  own  practice, 
if  at  least  the  report  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  the  beginning 
oi  November  last  be  correct.     He  very  truly  says, 

"  The  good  shepherd  knows  the  propensity  of  sheep  to  stray ; 
their  natural  defect  in  sagacity  to  find  their  way  back ;  their  want 
of  courage  and  strength  to  resist  the  numerous  enemies  to  which,  in 
a  scattered  state,  they  are  exposed.  It  is  his  duty,  then,  to  keep 
his  eye  upon  them,  as  well  as  to  suppty  them  with  fresh  pasture  and 
suitable  food,  so  as  to  leave  them  no  temptation  to  wander."  P.  15. 

Now  who  would  suppose  after  this  that  Mr.  G.  would  intro* 
duce,  under  colour  of  a  Bible  Association,  strange  shepherds, 
of  various  denominations,  within  the  very  walls  of  his  own 
Church,  to  lead  his  flock  astray,  and  by  their  insufferable  cant, 
and  disgusting  dissensions,  to  desecrate  the  sanctuary  of  God. 
May  we  not  apply  to  himself  an  observation  of  his  own,  true 
indeed,  but  conveyed  in  language  never  before  used  on  such  an 
occasion. 

"  If  from  doctrines  which  include  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  the  pastor,  by  defect  in  practice,  should  at 
least  give  room  for  suspicion  that  he  himself  dissents,  'tis  not  a 
strange,  though  it  is  a  lamentable  consequence,  if  the  flock  should 
shortly  follow  his  example." 

Another  example  of  odd  language  occurs  in  p.  21.  "  Can 
the  flock  committed  to  our  trust  bear  testimony  of  our  praying 
the  Church  prayers."  And  in  p.  24,  we  have  the  still  less  in- 
telligible expression  of  "  the  world  conferring  its  honours  on 
heads  more  pliable  than  those,"  ivc. 

We  believe  this  species  of  skull  is  not  to  be  found  in  Messrs. 
Gall  and  Spuizheim's  collections.  From  this  strange  expression 
however,  it  is  clear  in  what  degree  of  respect  Mr.  Gurney  is 
disposed  to  hold  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Church. 

We  could  select  various  other  beauties  of  style  in  the  compo- 
sition before  us,  but  we  have  given  enough  to  satisfy  the  readers 
of  its  merits.  Mr.  Gurney,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  usually 
addresses  his  audience  extempore.  If  then  a  sermon  drawn  up 
with  care,  printed,  and  published,  and  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  exhibits  such  a  mixture  of  strange  incon- 
gruous expressions,  what  would  his  extemporaneous  productions 
afford,  could  they  be  taken  in  short  hand,  and  published?  We 
are  told  indeed,  pi  23,  *f  not  to  be  envious  or  jealous  at  the 
pomdaritu  of  others,  nor  to  be  puffed  up  with  our  own."     Now 

we 
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we  are  convinced,  that  no  considerate  mind  will  ever  be  envious 
or  jealous  of  popularity  so  obtained.  To  delude  the  undistin- 
guishing  multitude,  is  an  easy  task  ;  and  or  all  modes,  none  is 
so  easy,  nor  so  common,  as  that  of  preaching  extempore.  With 
a  due  share  of  action,  and  of  violence,  the  greatest  absurdities 
will  pass  unnoticed,  and  repetitions  on  repetitions  be  received  as 
the  purest  eloquence.  From  this  specimen  therefore  of  our 
author's  written  and  composed  sermons,  so  ostentatiously  held 
forth  fur  the  use  of  the  Clergy  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
we  may  form  some  conjecture  what  must  be  in  all  human  pro- 
bability his  unstudied  and  unprepared  effusions  ;  and  we  hold 
this  forth  as  a  warning  to  the  younger  clergy,  that  they  may  not 
be  deluded  from  the  established  and  approved  practice  of  com- 
position, by  the  praise  of  ill-informed  bearers;  or  the  popularity 
best  -wed  by  a  mob. 

We  arc  .  ot  accustomed  to  pass  •  ement  upon    my 

--    ,!       "  of    ;       relig  'ii. 

I)  obtruded  upon. 
blic  no  is  j  pod  .  .ud  less  that  is 

tolerable  .'i  expr  ss  01  ,  \  an  bound  l<  declare  our  opinion  of 
its  n  t  ris,  even  though  it  proceeds  from  a  Minister  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 


Art.  IX.  A  Sermon  prepared  for  the  Dai/  of  Public  Thanks* 
giving,  Juii/Hth,  181  t,  -in  the  Restoration  oj  Peace  with 
France  aim  tut  All.  '-i/  he  Rev.  ■  >.  Davis,  A.M.  late  of 

Ma  ton    College,   ana    Curate  of    South-Newington,   Oxon. 
8vo.      16  pp.      Rusher,    banbnry ;   uale   and    Co,    London, 

CjliATlTL  J)E  is  never  out  of  season.  The  sermon,  which 
we  now  announce,  we  intended  to  bring  forward  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  but  it  was  accidentally  mislaid  and  buried  in  a  heap  of 
papers  cm  i  ur  table,  from  which  it  has  but  recently  emerged.  It 
i§  however  by  no  means  obsolete,  after  the  glorious  events  which 
have  since  taken  place,  but  is  rather,  indeed,  doubly  and  again 
seasonable ;  demanding  our  attention,  as  it  does,  both  by  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  and  by  the  following  modest  adveitisement  pre- 
fixed to  it : 

"  The  reader  is  respectfully  informed,  that  although  this  sermon 
was  written  expressly  for  the  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving,  it  was 
not  delivered  from  the  pulpit ;  a  discourse  in  a  plainer  and  less, 
elevated  style  being  deemed  more  proper  for  the  author's  usual 

audience. 
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audience.  There  are,  however,  some  ideas  in  it  which  he  would 
wish  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  if  he  should  succeed  in 
exciting  them  in  a  single  instance,  he  will  have  attained  his 
end." 

We  will  not  suppose,  that  many  may  not  be  found  in  the  exem- 
plary class  of  country  clergymen,  who  would  freely  tak'e  equal 
pains  with  the  meritorious  curate  of  South-  Newington  ;  but  few, 
probably,  would  deem  it  necessary  ;  since  the  sermon  before 
us,  which,  in  its  present  shape,  might  be  heard  with  advantage  by 
a  well-educated  audience,  would  also,  we  are  persuaded,  with 
some  occasional  alterations  in  the  words  and  style,  meet  the  un- 
derstanding and  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  of  plain  unlettered 
hearers.  Perhaps,  indeed,  something  like  this  was  what  was  ac- 
tually done  by  the  author  ;  if  not,  we  have  uo  doubt,  that,  con- 
sidering well  the  circumstances  of  his  immediate  congregation, 
he  delivered  trom  the  pulpit  a  doctrine  equally  sound,  apposite, 
and  important,  and  clothed  in  language  still  more  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

The  text  is  "  Samuel's  exhortation  to  the  Israelites,"  1  Sam 
xii.  24.  which  was  phosen, 

"  Because,  as  the  Almighty  had  done  great  things  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  in  many  signal  instances,  to  which  the  prophet  here  refers ; 
so,  I  conceive  (the  author  says)  to  the  same  divine  mercy  and 
goodness  we  of  this  country  have  been  most  deeply  indebted,  in 
many  perilous  conjunctures,  during  the  late  contest,  now  brought 
so  happily  to  a  close." 

Disclaiming  however  the  notion  of  "  an  exact  parallel  and 
agreement  between  the  two  cases,"  he  observes,  "  the  Israelites, 
it  is  well  known,  were  at  that  time  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God  himself,  who  often  appeared  visibly  in  their  behalf." 
But  though  the  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven  is  not  to  be 
expected,  now  that  the  superior  light  and  "  benefits  of  Christi- 
anity have  been  extended"  to  the  world ;  yet 

44  The  Almighty  Framer  of  the  Universe  still  superintends  and 
invisibly  presides  over  it,  and  especially  exerts  an  unseen  influence 
on  the  fate  of  nations.  Hence  we  may  still  be  assured,  that  his 
secret  aid  will  be  exerted  in  the  defence  of  a  righteous  cause  and 
an  upright  people ;  whilst  another,  which  is  sunk  in  impiety  and 
profligacy,  He  will  always  be  able,  by  the  instrumentality  of  their 
enemies,  to  abase." 

From  these  introductory  remarks,  he  proceeds 

"  To  consider  some  of  the  great  things  that  have  been  done  for 

us  of  this  country,  during  the  late  protracted  struggle,  which,  (he 

thinks,)  may  not  improperly  be  collected  and  classed  under  the 

'       J  ■      -  following 
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following  articles:  I.  Security  at  home.  2.  Victory  abroad.  3.  The 
result  of  both — ultimate  success." 

On  the  first  head  it  is  observed,  that 

"  As  there  are  certain  critical  periods  in  the  progress  of  life 
when  distempers  threaten  the  health  and  safety  of  the  man ;  so  is  a 
nation  liable  at  certain  conjunctures  to  difficulties  and  dangers, 
which,  like  the  shock  of  an  acute  disease,  it  has  necessarily  to 
struggle  with  and  overcome.  A  crisis  of  this  sort  had  evidently 
approached  the  country  to  which  we  belong,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  ;  when  an  unusual  ferment  was 
produced  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  wild  and  extravagant  theories 
with  regard  to  government,  and  the  rights  of  subjects,  as  well  as 
b'y  a  strong  propensity  to  irreligious  tenets  ;  which,  conjunctively, 
seemed  to  threaten  all  ancient  establishments,  sacred  and  civil,  with 
destruction.  These"  pernicious  principles,  "  scattered  far  and 
wide, — involved  the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  kingdoms  of 
Europe  in  desolation  and  misery.  But  happily  for  us  of  this  en- 
vied land,  the  same  powerful  voice,  which  says  to  the  proud  waves, 
*  Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  and  no  farther,'  averted  the  impending 
mischief;  and — we  enjoyed  a  calm. 

"  In  adverting  to  the  subordinate  means,  whereby  this  salutary 
work  was  effected,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  some  of  the  ablest 
writers,  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  this  kingdom,  employed 
themselves  in  the  vindication  of  our  common  Christianity,  at  this 
trying  juncture,  as  well  as  in  defence  of  our  ancient  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  long  revered  constitution  :  nor  were  their  matchless 
pens  melded  in  vain.  Several  necessary  laws  were  enacted  like- 
wise by  the  legislature,  in  order  to  restrain  the  impetuous  turbu- 
lence of  the  multitude;  and  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  pressed  forward  with  zeal  and  unanimity  in  the  maintenance 
of  public  order,  and  for  preserving,  on  the  old  and  approved  founda- 
tions, the  several  rights  and' liberties  of  tftg  community. — And,  to 
crown  i he  whole,  ad  the  energies  of  a  most  potent  and  wealthy 
state  were  put  in  motion  and  directed  by  a  master-hand  #,  seemr 
ingly  raised  up  for  the  very  purpose  ;  who,  for  brightness  of  ta- 
lents, force  of  eloquence,  incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  most  ar- 
dent patriotism,  never  was,  and  probably  never  will  be,  excelled, 
in  any  age,  or  country.  Such  were  some  of  the  advantages,  under 
which  we  entered  into  the  tremendous  conflict ; — and 

*'  Secondly,  Victory  abroad  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
these  exertions.  Wherever  the  brave  soldier  and  mariner  appeared, 
every  great  quality,  requisite  for  counsel  in  the  commander,  or  for 
execution  in  the  inferior  agent,  instantly  displayed  itself,  and  was 
called  forth  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  into  the  fullest  exercise. 
Whether  our  flag  was  unfurled  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  far- 
thest East ;  whether  our  intrepid  seamen  fought  under  the  pesti- 
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lential  heats  beneath  the  Line,  or  faced  the  ice  and  rigors  of  the 
wintry  Baltic ;  whether  the  soldier  marched  on  the  plains  of  In- 
dostan,  amidst  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt,  or  the  chilling  fogs 
of  Zealand  and  Copenhagen;  whether  the  rocks  of  Malta,  the 
wastes  of  Arragon,  or  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  resounded 
with. the  din  of  arms  and  the  uproar  of  battle,  the  wonted  vigour 
and  valour  of  our  unrivalled  combatants  never  deserted  them,  but 
ensured,  in  etery  field,  and  on  every  theatre  of  action,  the  well- 
earned  wreaths  of  conquest  and  of  glory.  No  want  of  cordiality 
and  union  in  the  leaders  and  followers  of  the  two  services,  the  bane 
of  many  noble  enterprizes,  betrayed  itself;  but  each  man  contri- 
buted his  full  share  to  the  common  end,  as  if  the  event  depended 
on  his  single  arm.  In  a  word,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  immortal 
chief,  whose  memory  and  example  will  never  be  forgotten  when 
this  subject  is  discussed,  every  man  '  did  his  duty'  with  a  prompti- 
tude and  alacrity,  which  deserved,  while  it  ensured,  the  victory. 

"  These  auspicious  preparatives,  tranquillity  at  home  and  victory 
abroad,  conducted  us,  as  might  easily  be  anticipated,  Thirdly,  To 
the  wished  for  result,  ultimate  success,  in  an  honourable  and  we 
hope  a  lasting  peace. 

**  As  to  our  own  country,  it  is  raised  to  a  pinnacle  of  greatness 
and  glory,  which  it  never  attained  before.  Magnanimous  and  en- 
lightened in  policy,  and  invincible  in  arms,  Britain  sustains  the 
high  character  of  being  the  refuge  and  avenger  of  afflicted  nations; 
she  alone  was  able  to  stem  the  torrent,  which  must  otherwise  have 
overwhelmed  them,  owing,  as  they  do,  their  existence  to  her  aid 
and  to  her  example. — We  have  only  to  bless  God  for  the  happy 
repose  and  respite  which  we  have  gained,  and  to  '  eat  our  bread 
in  patience  and  peace.'  " 

We  gladly  insert  in  our  pages  these  just  and  worthy  senti- 
ments, which  we  are  persuaded  will  recommend  the  discourse 
itself,  written  in  the  humble  retirement  of  a  country  village, 
more  strongly  than  any  words  we  could  possibly  use. 


Art.  X.  Thoughts  on  Charitable  Institutions.     By  Catharine 
Cappe.     8vof    pp.110.     3s.     Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

MRS.  Cappe,  as  we  collect  but  too  strongly  from  her  writings, 
is  a  dissenter  ;  but  as  we  are  always  ready  to  acknowledge  merit 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  we  are  happy  in  recommending  thii 
publication  to  all  governors  of  old  charity-schools,  foundling- 
hospitals,  and  asylums  for  female  orphans.  The  chapter  which 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ladies  maU 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  to  superintend  the  female  wards,  is  pe- 
culiarly worthy  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  those  institutions. 
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The  address  to  females  of  the  rising  generation  is  distinguished 
for  its  practical  good  sense.  All  those  indeed  who  are  actually 
employed  in  alleviating  the  miseries  and  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  their  poorer  fellow-creatures,  will  find  in  this  publication 
many  useful  hints  and  directions.  Mrs  Cappe  appears  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  practical  part  of  that  benevolence,  which 
has  the  education  and  the  preservation  of  females  for  its  ob- 
ject. 

We  are  bound  at  the  same  time  to  protest  against  some  por- 
tions of  the  work,  and  especially  the  Appendix,  as  containing 
many  absurd  and  mischievous  opinions  respecting  the  religious 
part  of  charitable  education.  Mrs.  Cappe's  opinions,  however, 
are  too  openly  stated  to  mislead  any,  but  the  weakest  ;  the  se- 
paration of  the  good  from  the  bad  is  not  a  difficult  task,  we  trust 
therefore   that  it  will  be  made. 


Art.  XI.    Familiar  Poems,  Moral  arid  Religious.     By  Su- 
sannah  Wilwn.     18mo.     pp.  1'6 1.     Darton.     18i4. 

Of  the   beneficial   consequences  which  arise  from  educating, 
and   giving  religious  let  hugs   and  habits  to  the  poor,  the  author 
of  this  little  volutin   affords  an  incontestable  and  striking  proof. 
Though  the  laudable   attention   paid    by  her    mother   to    these 
essential  points,  has  not  made  h<  r  a  poet,  it  has  enabled  her  to 
become  an  estimable  member  of  society :  it  has  taught  her  to 
perform  her  duties  with   correctness   and  cheerfulness,  and  to 
lighten  her  toils  by  intellectual  amusement.     In  the  preface,  her 
uneventful,  but  noi  uninstructive  history,  is  given  by  the  gentle- 
man who  has  published  her  verses,  under  the  idea  that  they  will 
be  "  read  with  pleasure  and  edification  by  the  juvenile  part  of 
the  community."     Susannah  Wilson  is  of  humble  parentage  : 
her   father  was   a   journeyman  weaver,  and  her  mother  a  very 
pious  woman,  who  was  anxious  that  her  children  should  have 
an  early  acquaintance  with   the   important  truths   of  the  bible  ; 
from  whence  it  is  evident  that  Susannah  has  drawn  most  of  her 
sentiments  and   reflections.     Susannah  was  born  in  Kiugsland- 
road,  in  the  Near  1787-     She  learned  to  improve  her  reading  at 
a  Sunday  school,  and  to  write  at  an  evening  school.    Her  father, 
though  industrious  and  provident,  was  rather  averse  to  her  mo- 
ther's religious  principles,  yet  left  her  to  follow  her  own  inclina- 
tion in   the  education  of  her  children,  which  she  was  assiduous 
in  doing,  to  the  best  of  her  ability.     For  many  years  past,  they 
lived  in  a  little  cottage  in  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green,  reared 
bv  her  father,  on  a  spot  of  garden-ground,  which  he  hired  at  a 
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low  rent,  and  where  two  of  the  daughters  still  reside,  and  pursue 
the  weaving  business,  to  which  they  were  ;ill  bred.  While  thus 
engaged,  she  says,  verses  spontaneously  flowed  into  her  mind, 
which  she  took  every  opportunity  of  committing  to  paper.  The 
cultivation  of  his  little  garden  was  a  favourite  employment  of 
her  father  at  leisure  intervals,  and  afforded  him  a  grateful  relief 
from  the  labours  of  the  loom.  To  use  her  own  language,  her 
u  father  was  so  fond  of  vine-dressing,  that  his  little  cottage  was 
covered  with  fruitful  vines  :"  for  many  years  he  '  lived  under  his 
own  vine,'  and  under  it  he  died ;"  at  which  period  her  parents 
had  been  mnrried  forty-six  years.  Her  mother  survived  him 
only  one  year  and  sixteen  days.  Confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  narrow  range  of  her  own  family  circle,  Susannah  worked  a! 
her  father's  business  till  about  three  years  since  ;  when,  owing 
to  a  bad  state  of  health,  from  excessive  application  to  a  seden- 
tary business,  she  was  recommended  to  seek  a  service,  for  the 
sake  of  more  active  employment.  Providence  directed  her  to 
the  family  at  Hackney,  with  whom  she  still  remains,  and  fulfils 
the  domestic  duties  assigned  her,  with  conscientious  fidelity. 
Hitherto  her  reading  had  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  her 
Bible,  Dr.  Watts's  Hymns,  and  two  or  three  other  religious 
works  ;  but,  as  she  advanced  in  years,  she  took  every  opportunity 
of  procuring  books,  and  Milton,  Young,  and  some  other  authors, 
fell  into  her  hands,  which  she  read  with  great  avidity.  She  like- 
wise had  the  advantage  of  acquiring  a  little  knowledge  of  En- 
glish grammar.  This  was  a  stimulus  to  poetical  exertions,  and 
she  devoted  almost  all  her  leisure  time  to  writing  verses. 

The  verses  of  Susannah  Wilson  are  sufficiently  flowing ;  and 
the  sentiments  which  they  express  are  uniformly  pious  and  be- 
nevolent.    The  following  poem  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  spe- 


cimen. 
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On  a  Floxver  opening  to  the  Sim. 

"  Sweet  flower!  behold  the  rising  sun- 
Scarce  has  his  morning  race  begun, 
When  thou  dost  ope  thine  eye ; 
What  gentle  Voice  or  whisper  soft, 
Tells  thee  to  rear  thine  head  aloft, 
And  greet  him  in  the  sky? 

"  What  secret  power  impels  thy  leaf 
To  close,  and  pass  the  time  in  grief. 

When  he  has  gone  his  round  ? 
In  vain  the  beauteous  orbs  of  night, 
The  moon  and  stars  in  vain  unite, 

To  raise  thee  from  the  ground, 


H  Astonished 
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"  Astonish'd  now,  I  stand  and  view — 
Hast  thou  both  sense  and  feeling:  too  ? 

What  wonders  I  behold ! 
The  flower,  I  thought,  would  droop  and  die, 
When  darkness  veil'd  the  midnight  sky ; 

Now  its  fair  leaves  unfold  I 

"  Thus  conscious  is  my  opening  mind, 
When  the  reviving  rays  I  find 

Of  my  more  glorious  sun ; 
My  hopes  revive,  my  spirits  rise, 
My  faith  salutes  the  smiling  skies, 

And  thinks  her  warfare  done. 

"  But  when  the  evening  shades  return, 
And  I  am  left  the  light  to  mourn, 

My  spirit  droops  again  ; 
Nor  men,  nor  angels,  all  combin'd, 
Could  e'er  relieve  my  burden'd  mind, 

( h  ease  me  of  my  pain." 


Art.  XII.  27/."  Lay  of  the  Poor  Fiddler;  a  Parody  on  the 
La>l  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
By  an  Admirer  of  JVa/ter  Scott.  Small  8vo.  pp.  1G7- 
Crosby.     J  8 1-1. 

\JF  that  I.ind  of  burlesque  which  endeavours  to  degrade  ami 
throw  ridicule  on  those  limits  and  feeling?,  which  are  in  them- 
selves virtuous  and  sublime,  yve  confess  that  we  are  no  admirers. 
JS'or,  of  course,  do  we  think  that  the  spreading  of  a  taste  for  it 
is  at  all  to  be  desired.  We  fear,  however,  that  this  taste  "  has 
increased,'1  and  "  is  increasing,"  and  if  it  have  and  be  so,  we  are 
quite  sure,  that  it  "  ought  to  be  diminished."  Of  its  increase 
the  numberless  songs,  parodies,  and  travesties,  which  have  ap- 
peared of  late  years,  seem  to  us  to  furnish  an  irrefragable  proof. 
No  sooner  does  a  poem  of  merit  issue  from  the  press,  than  fifty 
doggrel  writers  are  at  work  to  produce  a  ludicrous  imitation. 
Even  Shakespeare  himself  is  not  safe  from  these  profane  jack- 
pud  lings ;  a  fact  to  which  ample  testimony  is  borne  by  some 
recent  travesties  of  his  finest  plays.  It  would  not  at  all  surprize 
us,  were  we  soon  to  see  the  Paradise  Lost  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

In  spite  of  the  general  favour  with  which  works  of  this  kind 
are  received,  we  contend  that  they  ought  not  to  be  encouraged, 
and  even  thai  the  encouragement  which  is  given  to  them  reflects 
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disgrace  on  those  who  give  it.  Nothing  that  elevates,  or 
softens,  or  purities  the  mind,  ought  to  be  made  tie  theme  of 
vulgar  mirth.  The  fine  affections,  the  dignified  emotions, 
should  be  religiously  kept  sacred  from  all  contamination.  Tiny 
are  like  female  honour,  which,  in  some  degree,  suffers  im- 
peachment, merely  from  its  possessor  being  seen  iu  the  company 
of  those  persons,  the  spotlessness  of  whose  honour  is  doubt- 
ful. When  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  associate  light  and  lo\y 
ideas  with  great  ones,  the  latter  will  inevitably  be  regarded  with 
less  reverence  than  they  should  be ;  and  from  diminished  re- 
spect to  utter  contempt  the  distance  is  small  and  speedily  passed 
over.  In  our  opinion,  every  thing  that  is  in  itself  essentially 
serious,  is  an  improper  object  of  ridicule.  It  is  not  laughter 
that  we  object  to,  for,  in  defiance  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  we 
can  laugh  as  heartily  as  most  men ;  but  we  think  that  there  is 
an  abundance  of  laughable  subjects,  which  may  be  fairly  treated 
in  a  burlesque  style  ;  and  that  there  is  as  little  necessity  to  vio- 
late dignified  subjects,  as  there  is  propriety  of  feeling  and  delicacv 
of  taste  in  those  who  do  it. 

The  hoary  sinner,  who  calls  himself  Peter  Pindar,  was  one 
of  the  first,  and  we  believe  the  very  first,  of  late  years,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  hateful  practice  of  which  we  complain.  There  is 
scarcely  a  tender  or  pious  sentiment  which  he  has  not  stre- 
nuously laboured  to  render  ridiculous.  We  remember  reading, 
long  ago,  with  extreme  disgust,  a  part  of  one  of  his  poems,  iu 
which  he  draws  a  deeply-pathetic  picture  of  a  consumptive 
husband,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  lamenting  in  the  dead  of 
night  his  approaching  separation  from  a  beloved  wife,  and, 
while  he  deems  her  asleep,  breathing  his  fondest  prayers  over 
her ;  upon  which  she  turns  round  in  bed,  and,  muttering  to  her- 
self, "  wonders  the  lilthy  fellow  is  not  dead." 

Examples  of  folly  and  vice  are  never  long  unimitated.  We 
have  since  been  inundated  by  a  deluge  of  similar  brutal  p/o- 
ductions.  It  is  with  a  blush  for  the  thoughtlessness,  to  give  it 
no  harsher  a  name,  of  playhouse  audiences,  that  we  call  to 
mind  the  bursts  of  laughter  which  have  been  excited  by  the 
vulgar  doggrel  of  "  Miss  Bailey."  The  charm  of  this  song  we 
are  wholly  at  a  I033  to  discover.  What  are  the  subjects  of  this 
delightful  ditty  ?  Seduction,  consequent  suicide,  remorse  of 
conscience,  and  the  appearance  of  a  guilty  disembodied  spirit. 
Excellent  food  indeed  for  risibility  i  When  this  trash  was  first 
sung,  had  those  who  applauded  it  had  a  proper  sense  of  their 
duty,  they  would  have  hooted  it  indignantly  from  the  stage. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  as  we  dislike  this  species  of 
burlesque,  we  are  incapacitated  from  doing  justice  to  it  when,  in 
its  way,  it  really  has  merit.    This  we  deny.    We  may  not  like,  for 

instance, 
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instance,  the  Hastiness  of  a  Dutch  painter,  and  yet  may  be  able  fo 
form  a  good  judgment  as  to  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Of  trm 
kind,  we  do  not  think  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Fiddler  the  worst 
burlesque  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  composition  is  exceed- 
ingly slovenly  in  many  places,  but  it  has  good  parts  ;  and  from 
some  specimens  which  he  has  given,  we  are  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  author  has  also  talents  for  serious  writing.  The  notes 
are  not  iil  executed.  The  following  made  us  smile,  and  therefore, 
as  we  like  to  communicate  pleasure,  we  lay  it  before  our 
readers.  It  is  a  note  accounting  for  the  irresistible  propensity 
which  impels  Scotchmen  to  travel  in  a  southern  direction. 

"  Where'er  you  go,  by  dale  or  hill, 

You'll  find  them  journeying  southward  still." 

"  This  is  a  known  fact,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  as  philosophers  have  never  yet,  I  believe,  given  any  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  as  to  the  cause  from  whence  the  emigration 
arises. 

"  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  notice  the  various  hypotheses  which 
have  been  framed  in  order  to  account  for  this  seeming  anomaly,, 
as  I  shall  without  more  delay,  proceed  to  give  what  appears  to  me 
a  very  probable  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  once  difficult 
problem,  which  will,  I  hope,  set  things  in  their  true  light,  and, 
by  a  simple  mathematical  illustration,  render  as  clear  as  noon-day 
what  has  hitherto  been  enveloped  in  the  darkest  shadows  of  the 
night. 

"  Philosophers  now  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  tins 
figure  of  our  earth  being  an-  oblate  spheroid,  flattest  at  the  poles, 
the  equatorial  parts  being  higher  than  the  polar  regions  in  the 
proportion  of  230  to  229. 

"  The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  relative 
to  the  figure  and  motion  of  the  earth,  will,  at  the  same  time,  explain 
our  present  difficult  and  important  question. 

"  As  the  earth  revolves  about  its  axis,  all  its  parts  will  endea- 
vour to  recede  from  the  axis  of  motion,  and  the  equatorial  parts 
where  the  motion  is  greatest,  will  tend  less  towards  the  center  than 
the  rest,  their  endeavours  to  fly  off  from  the  axis  about  which  they 
revolve,  taking  off  part  of  the  tendency  that  way,  so  that  those 
parts  will  become  lighter  than  such  as  are  nearer  the  poles,  and 
the  polar  parts  will  therefore  press  towards  the  center. 

"  Granting  this,  it  seems  no  longer  wonderful  that  bodies  from 
the  north  should  press  forward  in  the  southerly  direction, — or  that 
Scotchmen  should  leave  their  native  homes,  to  wander  like  exiles 
in  a  foreign  land." 
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Art.  XIII.  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth;  containing  his 
Narrative  of  the  last  Hours  of  Louis  XVI.  By  C.  S/ieijd 
Edgeworth-     8vo.     224  pp.     Hunter.     1815. 

xHE  happy  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of 
France,  recals  our  attention  to  the  history  of  that  ancient  dynasty, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  tragical  end  of  the  last  possessor  of 
the  French  throne,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  his  own  innocence. 
Louis  the  XVIth  was  a  man  of  whom  the  French  nation  was 
not  worthy,  had  his  hands  been  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  his 
people,  had  he  led  them  forth  to  plunder  and  to  crimes,  and 
placed  the  golden  chains  of  a  military  despotism  upon  their 
necks,  he  might  still  have  reigned  the  idt  1  of  his  people.  But 
in  life  and  in  death  he  breathed  the  pure  and  gentle  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  even  on  the  scaffold  he  prayed  that  his  blood 
might  not  be  visited  upon  his  unhappy  country.  We  consider 
the  volume  before  us  as  a  most  interesting  and  authentic  record 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  a  most  amiable  but  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  read  without  the  most  lively 
emotions.  The  letters  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  are  giveu  both 
in  the  original  French  and  in  English,,  and  display  that  feeling  of 
real  and  affectionate  attachment  to  his  beloved  sovereign,  which 
animated  the  breast  of  that  excellent  man.  The  description  of 
the  last  night  of  Louis  the  XVIth  is  given  with  so  much  genuine 
pathos,  that  we  cannot  forbear  presenting  a  long  extract  to  our 
readers. 

"  It  was  now  past  ten  o'clock,  and  I  remained  with  the  King  till 
the  night  was  far  advanced  :  when  perceiving  that  he  was  fatigued 
I  requested  him  to  take  some  repose.  He  complied  with  his  accus 
tomed  kindness,  and  charged  me  to  lie  down  also.  I  went  by  his 
desire  into  a  little  closet  which  Clery  occupied,  which  was  separated 
from  the  King's  chamber  only  by  a  thin  partition ;  and  whilst  I  was> 
occupied  by  the  most  overwhelming  thoughts,  I  heard  the  King 
tranquilly  giving  directions  for  the  next  day,  after  which  he  lay 
down  on  his  bed. 

"  At  five  o'clock,  he  rose  and  dressed  as  usual.  Soon  after- 
wards he  sent  for  me,  and  I  attended  him  for  near  an  hour  in  the 
cabinet,  where  he  had"  received  me  the  evening  before.  When  I 
retired,  I  found  an  altar  completely  prepared  in  the  King's  apart- 
ment, the  commissaries  had  executed  to  the  letter  every  thing  that 
I  had  required  of  them :  they  had  even  done  more  than  I  had  asked, 
I  having  only  demanded  what  was  indispensable. 

"  The  King  heard  mass,  he  knelt  on  the  ground  without  cushion 
or  desk,  he  then  received  the  sacrament,  after  which  ceremony  I 
left  him  for  a  short  time  at  his  prayers ;  he  soon  sent  for  me  again, 
and  I  found  him  seated  near  his  stove,  where  he  could  scarcely 
warm  himself. 

N  a  ?'  My 
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"  <  My  God,'  said  he,  '  how  happy  I  am  in  the  possession  of  my 
religious  principles!  Without  them,  what  should  I  now  be  ?  Bu* 
with  them,  Tio<v  sweet  death  appears  to  me.  Yes,  there  dwells  on 
high  an  incorruptible  judge,  From  whom  I  shall  receive  the  justice 
refused  to  me  or.  earth.' 

"  The  sa  u-.d  offices  I  performed  at  this  time,  prevent  my  relating 
more  than  a  few  sentences,  out  ofrriany  interesting  conversations 
which  the  King  held  with  me,  during  the  last  sixteen  hours  of  hs 
lire;   but  by  the  little  that  I  have  told,  it  may  be  seen  how  much 
might  be  added,  if  it  weie  consistent  with  my  dutv  to  say  more. 

"  Morning  began  to  dawn,  and  the  drums  sounded  in  all  the 
sections  of  Paris.  An  extraordinary  movement  was  heard  in  the 
tower — it  seemed  to  freeze  the  blood  in  my  veins  ;  but  the  King, 
more  calm  than  I  was,  after  listening  to  it  for  a  moment,  said  to  me 
without  emotion,  '  'Tis  probably  the  national  guard  beginning  to 
assemble.' 

".  In  a  short  time  detachments  of  cavalry  entered  the  court  of 
the  Te:u,)le,  and  the  voices  of  officers,  and  the  trampling  of  horses, 
were  distinctly  heard.  The  King  listened  again,  and  said  to  me, 
with  the  same  composure,  '  They  seem  to  be  approaching.' 

"  On  taking  leave  of  the  Queen,  the  evening  before,  he  had 
promised  to  see  her  again  next  day,  and  he  wished  earnestly  to 
keep  his  word,  but  I  intreated  him  not  to  put  the  Queen  to  a  trial 
under  which  she  must  sink;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  with 
an  expression  of  profound  grief,  said,  '  You  are  right,  sir,  it  would 
hill  her.  I  must  deprive  myself  of  this  melancholy  consolation,  and 
let  her  indulge  in  hope  a  few  moments  longer. 

"  From  seven  o'clock  till  eight,  various  persons  came  frequently 
under  different  pretences  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and 
.each  time  I  trembled  lest  it  should  be  the  last.  But  the  King,  with 
more  firmness,  rose  without  emotion,  went  to  the  door,  and  quietly 
answered  the  people  who  thus  interrupted  us.  I  do  not  know  who 
these  men  were,  but  amongst  them  was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters 
that  the  revolution  had  produced ;  for  I  heard  him  say  to  his  King, 
in  a  tone  of  mockery,  I  know  not  on  what  subject,  •  Oh!  that  was 
very  well  once,  but  you  are  now  no  longer  King.'  His  Majesty 
did  not  reply  a  word,  but  returning  to  me,  satisfied  himself  by 
aaying,  '  See  how  these  people  treat  me.  But  1  know  how  to 
endure  every  thing.' 

"  Another  time,  after  having  answered  one  of  the  commissaries 
who  came  to  interrupt  us,  he  returned,  and  said  with  a  smile, 
"  These  people  see  poniards  and  poison  every  where,  they  fear  that 
I  shall  destroy  myself.  Alas!  they  little  know  me,  to  kilt  myself 
would  indeed  be  weakness.  No !  since  it  is  necessary,  I  know  how 
I  ought  to  die.'  We  heard  another  knock  at  the  door — it  was  to 
be  the  last.  It  was  Sauterre  and  his  crew.  The  King  opened  the 
door  as  usual.  They  announced  to  him  (I  could  not  hear  in  what 
terms,)  that  he  must  prepare  for  death.  *  I  am  occupied,'  said  he, 
with  an  air  of  authority,  *  wait  for  me.    In  a  few  minutes  I  will 
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* -return  to  you.'  Then  having  shut  the  door,  he  kneeled  at  my 
teet.  '  It  is  finished,  sir,'  said  he,  '  give  me  your  last  benediction, 
and  pray  tliat  it  may  please  God  to  support  me  to  the  end.'  He 
soon  arose,  and  leaving  the  cabinet,  advanced  towards  the  wretchea 
who  were  in  his  bed-chamber.  Their  countenances  were  embar- 
rassed, yet  their  hats  were  not  taken  off,  and  the  King  perceiving  it, 
asked  tor  his  own.  Whilst  Clery,  bathed  in  tears,  ran  for  it,  the 
King  said,  '  Are  there  amongst  you  any  members  of  the  Commune  ? 
I  charge  them  to  take  care  of  this  paper  !'  It  was  his  will.  One  of 
the  party  took  it  from  the  King  *  I  recommend  also  to  the  Com- 
mune) Clery,  my  valet  de  chambre.  I  can  do  no  more  than  con- 
gratulate myself  in  having  had  his  services.  They  will  give  him  my 
watch  and  clothes ;  not  only  those  I  have  here,  but  those  that  have 
been  deposited  at  the  Commune.  I  also  desire,  that  in  return  for 
the  attachment  he  has  shewn  me,  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  Queen's — into  my  wife's  service :'  he  used  both  expressions. 
No  one  answering,  the  King  cried  out  in  a  firm  tone,  '  Let  us  pro- 
ceed,' at  which  words  they  all  moved  on ;  the  King  crossed  the  first 
court,  formerly  the  garden,  on  foot :  he  turned  back  once  or  twice 
towards  the  tower,  as  if  to  bid  adieu  to  all  most  dear  to  him  on 
earth ;  and  by  his  gestures  it  was  plain  that  he  was  then  trying  to 
collect  all  his  strength  and  firmness.  At  the  entrance  of  the  second 
court,  a  carriage  waited,  two  gen-d'armes  held  the  door:  at  the 
King's  approach  one  of  these  men  entered  first,  and  placed  himself 
in  front,  the  King  followed  and  placed  me  by  his  side  *  ;  at  the  back, 
of  the  carriage,  the  other  gen-d'arme  jumped  in  last,  and  shut  the 
door. 

"  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  men  was  a  priest  in  disguise;  for 
the  honour  of  religion  I  hope  that  this  may  be  false.  It  is  also 
said,  that  they  had  orders  to  assassinate  the  King  on  the  smallest 
murmur  from  the  people  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  this  might  have 
been  their  design,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  unless  they  possessed 
other  arms  than  those  that  appeared,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  accomplish  their  purpose ;  for  their  muskets  only  were  visible, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  used.  These 
apprehended  murmurs  were  not  imaginary,  a  great  number  of 
people  devoted  to  the  King  had  resolved  on  tearing  him  from  the 
hands  of  his  guards,  or  at  least  on  making  the  attempt.  Two  of 
the  principal  actors,  young  men  whose  names  are  well  known, 
found  means  to  inform  me  the  night  before  of  their  intentions ;  and 
though  my  hopes  were  not  sanguine,  I  yet  did  not  despair  of  rescue, 
even  at  the  foot  of  trie  scaffold.     I  have  since  heard,  that  the  orders 


*  "  The  Abbe  Edgeworth  has  here,  with  admirable  modesty, 
omitted,  what  his  private  letter  to  his  brother  mentions,  that  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  thought  that  the  attendance  of  his  confessor  had 
closed  when  he  quitted  the  Temple,  and  was  equally  astonished  and 
consoled  by  his  accompanying  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Nate  by  the  Editor^' 
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for  tills  dreadful  rhorning  had  been  planned  with  so  much  art,  ari& 
executed  with  so  much  precision,  that  of  four  or  five  hundred  people, 
thus  devoted  to  their  prince,  twenty-five  only  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  In  consequence  of  the  measures  taken 
before  day-break  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris,  none  of  the  rest  were 
able  to  get  out  of  their  houses. 

"  The  King  finding  himself  seated  in  the  carriage,  where  he 
Could  neither  speak  to  me  or  be  spoken  to  without  witness,  kept  a 
profound  silence.  I  presented  him  with  my  breviary,  the  only 
book  I  had  with  me,  and  he  seemed  to  accept  it  with  pleasure  : 
he  appeared  anxious  that  I  should  point  out  to  him  the  psalms  that 
were  most  suited  to  his  situation,  and  he  recited  them  attentively 
with  me.  The  gend'armes,  without  speaking,  seemed  astonished" 
and  confounded  at  the  tranquil  piety  of  their  monarch,  to  whom 
they  doubtless  never  had  before  approached  so  near. 

"  The  procession  lasted  almost  two  hours,  the  streets  were  lined 
with  citizens,  all  armed,  some  with  pikes  and  some  with  guns,  and 
the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  troops,  formed  of  the 
most  desperate  people  of  Pans.  As  another  precaution,  they  had! 
placed  before  the  horses  a  great  number  of  drums  intended  to 
drown  any  noise  or  murmur  in  favor  of  the  King ;  but  how  could 
they  be  heard,  nobody  appeared  either  at  the  doors  or  windows, 
and  in  the  street  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  armed  citizens. 
Citizens,  all  ru3hing  towards  the  commission  of  a  crime,  which 
perhaps  they  detested  in  their  hearts. 

"  The  carriage  proceeded  thus  in  silence  to  the  Place  de  Louis 
XV.  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  large  space  that  had  been  left 
round  the  scaffold  ;  this  space  was  surrounded  with  cannon,  and 
beyond,  an  armed  multitude  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
As  soon  as  the  King  perceived  that  the  carriage  stopped,  he  turned 
and  whispered  to  me,  '  We  are  arrived,  if  I  mistake  not.'  My 
silence  answered  that  we  were.  One  of  the  guards  came  to  open 
the  carriage  door,  and  the  gensd'armes  would  have  jumped  out, 
but  the  King  stopped  them,  and  leaning  his  arm  on  my  knee,  •  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  he,  with  the  tone  of  majesty,  '  I  recommend  to  yoa 
this  good  man,  take  care  that  after  my  death  no  insult  be  offered 
to  him, — I  charge  you  to  prevent  \L'  The  two  men  answered  not 
a  word,  the  King  was  continuing  in  a  louder  tone,  but  one  of  them 
stopped  him,  saying,  '  Yes,  yes,  we  will  take  care.  Leave  him  to 
us  ;' — and  I  ought  to  add,  that  these  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  must  have  overwhelmed  me,  if  at  such  a  moment  it 
had  been'  possible  for  me  to  have  thought  of  myself.  As  soon  as 
the  King  had  left  the  carriage,  three  guards  surrounded  him,  and 
would  have  taken  off  his  clothes,  but  he  repulsed  them  with  haugh- 
tiness: he  undressed  himself,  untied  his  neckcloth,  opened  his  shirt, 
and  arranged  k  himself.  The  guards,  whom  the  determined  coun- 
tenance of  the  King  had  for  a  moment  disconcerted,  seemed  to» 
recover  their  audacity.  'I  hey  surrounded  him  again,  and  would 
have  seized  his  hatids_    *  What  are  you  attempting  la  said  the  King,. 
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Srawlng  back  his  hands.     '  To  bind  you,'  answered  the  wretches 
t  To  bind  me,'  said  the  King,  with  an  indignant  air,   *  No !  I  shall 
•never  consent  to  that,  do  what  you  have   been  ordered,  but  you 
shall  never  bind  me.'     The  guards  insisted,  they  raised  their  voices 
and  seemed  to  wish  to  call  on  others  to  assist  them. 

"  Perhaps  this  was  the  most  terrible  moment  cf  this  most 
dreadful  morning ;  another  instant,  and  the  best  of  Kings  would 
have  received  from  his  rebellious  subjects,  indignities  too  horrid  io 
mention — indignities  that  would  have  been  to  him  more  insupport- 
able than  death.  Such  was  the  feeling  expressed  on  his  counte- 
nance. Turning  towards  me,  he  looked  at  me  steadily,  as  if  to  ask 
•my  advice.  Alas !  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  any,  and  I  only 
answered  by  silence  ;  but  as  he  continued  this  fixed  look  of  enquiry, 
I  replied,  *  Sire,  in  this  new  insult,  I  only  see  another  trait  of  resem- 
blance between  your  Majesty  and  the  Saviour  who  is  about  to 
•recompence  you.'  At  these  words  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
•with  an  expression  that  can  never  be  described.  J  You  are  right,' 
said  he,  '  nothing  less  than  his  example  should  make  me  submit  to 
-euch  a  degradation.'  Then  turning  to  the  guards,  '  Ds  what  you 
■will,  I  will  drink  of  the  cup  even  to  the  dregs.' 

"  The  path  leading  to  the  scaffold  was  extremely  rough  and 
-difficult  to  pass,  the  King  was  obliged  to  lean  on  my  arm,  and  from, 
the  slowness  with  which  he  proceeded,  I  feared  for  a  moment  that 
his  courage  might  fail ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment,  when 
arrived  at  the  last  step,  I  felt  that  he  suddenly  let  go  my  arm,  and 
I  saw  him  cross  with  a  firm  foot  the  breadth  of  the  whole  scaffold ; 
silence,  by  his  look  alone,  fifteen  or  twenty  drums  that  were  placed 
opposite  to  him ;  and  in  a  voice  so  loud,  that  it  must  hive  beea 
heard  at  the  Pont  Tournant,  I  heard  him  pronounce  distinctly  these 
memorable  words.  '  /  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  my 
charge  ;  I  pardon  those  tvho  have  occasioned  my  death  >•  and  I  pray 
to  God,  that  the  blood  you  are  now  going  to  shed  may  never  be  visited 
x>n  France.' 

"  He  was  proceeding,  when  a  man  on  horseback,  in  the  national 
uniform,  waved  his  swerd,  and  with  a  ferocious  cry,  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat.  Many  voices  were  at  the  same  time  heard  encou- 
raging the  executioners,  f  hey  seemed  reanimated  themselves,  and 
seizing  with  violence  the  most  virtuous  of  Kings,  they  dragged  him 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  which  with  one  stroke  severed  his 
liead  from  his  body.  All  this  passed  in  a  moment.  The  youngest 
of  the  guards,  who  seemed  about  eighteen,  immediately  seized  the 
head,'  and  shewed  it  to  the  people  as  he  walked  round  the  scaffold ; 
he  accompanied  this  monstrous  ceremony  with  the  most  atrocious 
and  indecent  gestures.  At  first  an  awful  silence  prevailed  ;  at  length 
some  cries  of  '  Vive  la  Repnblique  P  were  heard.  By  degrees  the 
voices  multiplied,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  this  cry,  a  thousand 
times  repeated,  became  the  universal  shout  of  the  multitude,  and 
every  hat  was  in  the  air."     P.  69. . 
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This  interesting  volume  is  edited  by  Mr.  Sneyd  Edgevr©rtli> 
♦he  brother  of  the  Abbe,  to  whom  we  otter  our  best  thanks  for 
these  original  memoirs,  which  we  consider  as  no  small  addition 
to  the  history  of  the  events  of  the  present  age. 


Art.  XIV.  Succisiva  Opera, or  Selections  from  antknt  Writers* 
Sacred  and  Profane,  with  Translations  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
If.  Meen.     8vo.     pp.  124.     5s.     Kivingtons.     1815. 

_/\S  the  production  of  a  worthy  and  respectable  scholar  of  the 
old  school,  we  trust  that  this  volume  will  meet  with  its  due 
share  of  public  attention.  It  is  a  publication,  from  winch  many 
of  our  readers  may  derive  amusement,  and  some  even  instruction. 
Part  of  its  contents  are  dedicated  to  the  elucidation  of  that  poet, 
the  obscurest  of  the  obscure,  Lycophron.  Mr.  Meen  has  al- 
ready published  his  remarks  upon  this  ancient,  whose  fate  it  is  to 
be  little  lead  and  less  understood.  W  e  lament  this  the  more,  as 
he  certainly  contains  very  splendid  passages.  We  wish  that  Mr, 
Meen  had  persevered  in  his  labours  and  given  us  a  perfect 
edition.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  scholarship  displayed, 
jn  the  volume  before  us  : 

«  LYCOPIIROX'S  CASSANDRA. 
L.  815. 

"  ft  cyJjKl,  cos  aot  xpc'iaaov  »jv  pu'/xver;  nocTpgc 


"  Imitations  of  Lycophron  are  seldom  sought,  and  seldomer 
found.  Yet  he,  like  other  poets,  has  had  his  imitators.  Some  of 
these  imitations  may  have  been  casual;  but  the  resemblance,  now 
to  be  noticed  in  these  Latin  Iambics,  was  intended.  The  marks  of 
imitation,  impressed  on  the  lines  here  selected,  are  not  equivocal, 
but  clear.  These  lines  are  taken  from  a  Latin  poem,  written  by 
Petrus  MolinsEUS,  i.  e.  by  Peter  Uu  Moulin  ;  who  was  one  of  Sal- 
masius's  most  learned  friends,  and  one  of  Milton's  most  bitter  ene- 
mies. This  poem,  which  is  a  virulent  invective,  pus  et  fel  merum, 
is  published  with  other  poetical  pieces,  in  one  small  volume.  The 
title  is ;  Petri  Moliriaei.  P.  F.  U^pya.  Poematum  Libelli  Tres. 
Cantab.  1670.  I  never'saw  any  other  copy  of  this  book,  than  that 
which  I  possess.  It  was  once  in  the  possession  of  W.  Baskerville. 
^fhe  Inscription  is,  In  impurissimum  Nebiilonem  Joannem  Milton um. 
Should  the  reader,  in  his  progress  through  thig  scurrilous  rhapsody, 
be  disposed  to  compare  the  Latin  lines  with  4he  corresponding 
Greek,  he  will  find  the  points  of  resemblance  betwixt  them  to  be 
prominent  and  striking. 

11  Cassandra,  as  her  custom  h,  has  foretold  the  various  fortunes, 

te 
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to  which  Ulysses  at  different,  times  and  under  different  circum- 
stances would  be  exposed.  This  portion  of  her  narrative  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  the  Odyssey  :  and,  viewed  in  this  light 
it  is  entertaining  and  interesting.  The  tale  of  complicated  dis- 
tress is  continued  through  more  than  170  lines,  and  closes  with  an 
apostrophe  to  Ulysses,  that  conveys  a  .suitable  reflection.  This 
reflection  Milton's  angry  adversary  has  pressed  into  his  service  and 
applied  to  his  malevolent  purposes. 

"  7«Q  c^erXl,  u:s  aoi  xpiivaov  rtv  yitj^tv  noire  z 
BonXxTovvTi,  Y.CU  tov  spyxrinv  (jluxXov 
JvavSwv'  vino  ^suyTwot  iac>7(7z.(3gvv  srt, 
TI\z<jtoc7<7i  yurs<rris  iw/jzyzAs  o\arfr,[xi\cxjt 
Jri  TTjXjxo'Vog  itsica.il  orX'/iaxi  kccxojv  ; 

"  Ten'  ergo  in  istam  spem  patrem  pauperculum 
Eduxe,  genium  ssepe  fraudantum  suum, 
Ut  tu  bonarum  sugeres  lac  artium  ? 
Qitam  prcestitisset  te  bubiilcitarier, 
si  git  are  plaustrum,  vel  molas  trusatiles 

Versare  aselli  sorte  sirnpliciter  rudem, 

****** 

Nee  in  malum  rem  compulisses"  literas  !"     P.  123. 


Art.  XV.  The  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits  of  Cambridge. 
By  the  Rev.  Latham  Wainewright,  A.M.  Svo.  100  pp. 
4s.  6'd.    Hatchard,     lolo. 

A  O  those  conceited  sciolists,  who  imagine,  that  an  University 
education  only  cramps  and  confines  the  energies  of  the  mir.d,  the 
treatise  before  us  will  afford  an  ample,  reasonable,  and  most  con- 
vincing answer.     Other   systems  indeed  may  act  with  greater 
power  as  forcing  houses  to  the  intellect,  pushing  it  on  to  an  un- 
natural and  an  unprofitable  maturity,  but  it  is  this  alone  that  pro- 
gressively expands  and  invigorates  the  faculties,  ripening  them 
gradually  into  beauty  and  strength,     if  the  student  is  desirous  of  • 
being  taught  to  discuss  with  fluency  and  to  argue  with  sophistry 
upon  subjects  which  he  neither  does  nor  will  understand,  lei  him} 
go  farther  north  for  his  instructions.     In  our  English  Universities  " 
he  will  be  taught  to  ascend  the  lull  cf  science  with  slow  and  mea- 
sured steps  ;    with  every  incitement  to  honest  industry  and  lab<  ri- 
ous  research,  he  will   still  find   that  within  their  venerable  walla 
there  is  no  praemium  held  out  to  the  flippancy  of  precocious  ta- 
lent, or  the  slang  of  superficial  discussion. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  publication  to  all  those 
who  are  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  real  state  of 

1  education 
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education  at  Cambridge,  which  is  described  in  language  equally 
animated  and  clear.  The  account  of  the  lectun  s,  See.  is  compre- 
hensive and  satisfactory.  The  following  is  the  description  of  the 
annual  examination  for  the  degree  of  13.  A. 

"  In  the  month  of  January  of  every  succcsive  year,  all  who  have 
completed  this  required  residence,  and  have  kept  the  appointed  ex- 
ercises in  the  philosophical  schools,  are  called  upon  to  undergo   a 
general  and  public  examination  before  they  can  offer  themselves  for 
admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.       This   examination 
takes  place  in  the  Senate    House,  and  commencing   on  the  first 
Monday  in  Lent  term,  continues,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
for  five  days.     The  candidates,  it  should  be  observed,  are  previ- 
ously divided  into  classes,  each  class  consisting  of  those  whose  pro- 
ficiency appears  to  be   nearly  upon  an  equality,   as  far  as  can  be 
a  certained  from  their  former  disputations  in  the  schools.      There 
a  e  three  orders  of  distinction,  termed  honours,  held  out  to  the  am- 
bition of  these  literary  competitors,  and  in  each  of  these  divisions 
or  orders  are   contained    from  fourteen   to  eighteen   individuals, 
though  they  are  not  restricted  to  any  precise  number  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  better  regulated  lor  the  excitement  of  emulation,  and  the 
complete  developement   of  the  mental    powers*.     The    examiners 
principally  consist  of  those  Masters  of  Arts  who  have  presided  at 
the  disputations  in   the  schools,  and  who,  at   the  same  time,  are 
most  distinguished  by   their  experience  as  preceptors,  by  their  at? 
tainments  in  science,  and  by  their  acknowledged  impartiality  of  con- 
duct ;  and  so  scrupulously  attentive  are  they  to  the   duties  of  their 
arduous  and,  in  many  respects,  ungrateful  office,    that  it  rarely  or 
never  happens  that  any  real  objection  can  be  discovered  to  their  de- 
cisions, in  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  numerous  rivals 
for  pre-eminence,     hour  days   are  appropriated  to  questions  and 
problems  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  various  branches  of  ma- 
thematical science,  commencing  so  low  as  with  examples  in  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions  and  the  Elements  of  Euclid,   and   at  length 
extending  to  the  most  difficult  parts  of  Newton's  Principia,  Cotes's 
Harmonia  Mensurarum,   the  analytical  works  of  Dr.  Waring,  and 
to  the  more  intricate   propositions   of  the  Fluxionary  Calculus  *. 

The 

"  *  In  the  much-admired  critique  upon  La  Place's  Mcchanu/ue 
Celeste  contained  in  the  XXIInd  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, one  of  the  conjectural  causes  assigned  tor  the  limited  pro- 
gress which  has,  for  several  years  past,  been  made  in  this  country, 
in  the  highest  departments  of  mathematical  science,  is  the  mode  of 
studying  this  subject,  pursued  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
When  the  reviewer  asserts  that  certain  portions  of  Newton  and 
other  writers  who  treat  of  pure  and  mixt  mathematics  in  the  syn- 
thetic method,  are  required  to  be  so  completely  learned,  and  so, 
thoroughly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind,  as  to  enable  him  to 
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The  remaining  day  out  of  the  five,  which,  in  point  of  order,  is  now 
always  the  fourth,  is  occupied  by  examinations  in  moral  and  poli- 
tical philosophy,  natural  theology,  logic,  and  metaphysics.  One 
very  excellent  regulation  takes  place  in  these  examinations,  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  and  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as 
in  many  respects  superior  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  sister  Uni- 
versity ;  and  that  is,  that  every  answer  is  required  to  be  given  in 
plain  unperplexed  tvrithig,  even  in  those  cases  which  admit  of  oral 
explanation.  This  method,  while  it  removes  the  perpetual  obstacle 
arising  from  embarrassment,  is  certainly  conducive  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  no  impediment  to 
that  readiness  of  reply  which,  though  it  is  in  many  cases  an  iridic 
cation  of  quickness  of  mind,  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  undeviating  application.  To  whichever  plan  the  prefer- 
ence be  given,  it  is  obvious  that  he  who  answers  with  precision  the 
greatest  number  of  questions  in  the  same  portion  of  time,  must  be 
entitled  to  the  honourable  distinction  of  precedence.  These  writ- 
ten replies  are  respectively  subscribed  with  the  writer's  name,  and, 
at  the  close  of  each  day,  they  are  submitted  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
the  examiners,  who  keep  an  accurate  register  of  the  labours  of  the 
several  candidates,  accompanied  with  their  appropriate  marks  of 
merit.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  day,  after  a  laborious  investi- 

answer,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  the  interrogations  which  maybe 
ottered  to  him,  he  certainly  does  not  widely  differ  from  the  truth ; 
but  when  it  appears,  by  the  succeeding  remarks,  that  he  considers 
this  to  be  the  whole  which  is  required  at  the  general  examination 
for  degrees,  his  statement  becomes  liable  to  the  imputation  of  in- 
correctness. It  i«  well  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  our 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  exercises  in 
the  Senate  House,  consists  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  are 
framed  by  the  examiners,  with  the  express  design  of  directing  the 
student's  exertion  to  questions  which  have  not  occurred  in  his 
former  pursuits,  or  which,  at  least,  have  not  appeared  in  that 
precise  shape.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  those  amongst  the  ques- 
tionists  who  aim  at  being  included  in  the  two  first  lists  of  honours, 
Wranglers  and  Senior  Optimes,  when  the  Senate  House  examina- 
tion for  the  day  is  terminated,  are  afforded  another  trial  of  skill  at 
the  Moderators'  private  apartments,  on  two  successive  evenings. 
On  these  occasions  a  number  of  problems  are  placed  before  them 
of  a  more  difficult  nature,  and  which  presuppose  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  fluxions  and  the  higher  parts  of  algebra.  These 
questions  necessarily  vary  every  year,  because  they  are  generally 
framed  by  those  who  fill  the  office  of  Moderator  for  the  time  be- 
fhg,  and  they  are  certainly  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  ingenuity 
and  invention  of  which  the  student  is  possessed.  I  have  ventured 
to  say  thus  much,  because  the  observations  of  the  reviewer,  how- 
ever just  in  other  respects,  appear,  in  this  particular,  to  be  founded 

on  partial  information.'1 
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gallon  of  the  accumulated  papers,  the  arbiters  complete  their  final 
adjudication;  on  the  day  following  a  list  of  the  honorati  is  publicly 
affixed  in  the  Senate  House,  and  the  scene  terminates  with  the  ce- 
remony of  admission  to  the  first  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts."  P.  77. 

The  best  answer,  however,  to  all  its  enemies  is  the  proud  list  of 
those  great  names,  \\ho  have  received  their  education  within  the 
•walls  of  Cambridge. 

"  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity,  which  here  presents  itself,  of 
following  a  great  example,  and  of  mentioning  the  mimes  of  a  few 
of  those  distinguished  men,  whose  celebrity,  it  is  true,  no  additional 
praise,  can  increase,  but  of  whom  it  is  not  always  remembered  that 
they  were  educated  at  Cambridge.  They  are  inserted  without  any 
particular  regard  to  chronological  accuracy.  Archbishop  Cramner; 
Bishops .Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Andrews;  Archbishops Whitgift»and 
Parker;  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Down;  Bishop 
Walton,  the  famed  editor  of  the  London  Polyglott;  Caste],  who 
published  the  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  ;  Ockley,  the  Orientalist ;  Dr. 
Isaac  Barrow  ;  Cudworth;  Spencer,  the  writer  fife  Legibus  Hcbruo- 
rum;  Joseph  Mcde,  Dr.  S.th  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Bishop 
Wilkins  ;  Dr.  Henry  More,  of  Christ  College  ;  Lightfout,  the  great 
Hebrew  scholar ;  Pool,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis;  Bishops  Beve- 
ridge  and  Kidder;  Dr.  Burnet,  the  master  of  the  Charter  House; 
Archbishop  Tillotson;  Bishops  Cumberland,  Patrick,  Stillingrket  ; 
Dr.  Conyers  Middleton ;  Bishops  Hare,  Sherlock,  and  Iloadly  ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  Dr.  Sykes ;  Bishop  Chandler;  Dr.  Water- 
land;  Wollaston,  the  author  of  the  '  Religion  of  Nature;'  Hartley; 
Dr.  Rutherforth;  Dr.  Jortin ;  Bishops  Newton,  Hurd,  and  Law; 
Dr.  Powell  and  Dr.  Ogden,  with  numerous  other  great  divines. — 
Bacon ;  Newton  ;  Whiston  ;  Oughtred  ;  Roger  Cotes,  whose  early 
death  was  so  justly  lamented  by  Newton;  Colson  ;  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  the  master  of  Trinity  ;  Saunderson  ;  Wailis  ;  Henry  Briggs, 
the  improver  of  logarithms  ;  Horrox,  who  made  the  first  observa- 
tions on  the  transit  of  Venus;  Ray;  Derham ;  Harvey,  who  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  Dr.  Long,  the  master  of 
Pembroke  ;  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  the  author  of  '  Vegetable  Statics  ;' 
Brook  Taylor  ;  Dr.  Waring  ;  Dr.  Maskelyne,  &c — Chaucer  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tynvhit,  of  Oxford);  Spenser;  Ben  Jonson  ; 
Fletcher;  Beaumont;  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  translator  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso  ;  Bishop  Hall,  one  of  our  earliest  writers  of  satires  ; 
Donne;  Waller;  Cowley;  Milton;  Dryden;  Otway ;  Andrew 
Marvel;  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset ;  Duke  of  Buckingham,  author 
of  '  The  Rehearsal ;'  Garth  ;  Fenton ;  Broome  ;  Prior ;  Lee, 
the  dramatic  poet ;  Ambrose  Philips  ;  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne  ; 
Vincent  Bourn  ;  Gray  ;  Mason. — Crooke  and  Sir  John  Chcke, 
both  Greek  Professors ;  Roger  Ascham ;  Bentley ;  Davies,  the 
learned  president  of  Queen's ;  Joshua  Barnes;  Dawes  the  author 
of  Miscellanea  Critica  ;  Ashton  ;  Markland  ;  Wasse  ;  Thirlby  ; 
Stanley,  the  editor  of  /Eschylus ;  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Lysias  and 
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Demosthenes ;  Bishop  Pearce  ;  Foster,  the  defender  of  Greek  ac- 
cents.— Cowell,  the  eminent  civilian  ;  Dr.  Stukely,  Dr.  Cave,  and 
Peck,  the  antiquaries ;  Bentham,  the  historian  of  Ely;   Sir  Robert 
Cotton  ;  Sir  James  Burroughs,  the  master  of  Caius,  of  architectural 
fame  ;  Roger  Gale,  the  antiquary  ;  Laurence  Sterne. — Sir  Thonuu 
Smith,  secretary  of  state  to  Edw.  VI.  ;  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh  ;  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham ;  the  great    lawyer   Sir  Edward  Coke ;  Lord 
Falkland,  so  justly  panegyrized  in  Clarendon's  History;  Sir  William 
Temple ;    Robert    Nelson  ;     Sir    Thomas    Gresham  ;    Sir   Robert 
Walpole  ;  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Orford  ;  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  and 
Soame  Jenyns. — For  names  of  a  more    recent  date,    I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  ample  catalogue  contained  in  the  notes  to  the  cele- 
brated Spital  Sermon  of  Dr.  Parr. — In  those   who  have  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity,   and  who  fortunately  find  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  its  own  reward,  a  recital,   like  the  present,   may  serve 
no   other  purpose  than  to   generate  pleasing  reflections.     But  to 
those  who  are  in  the  spring  of  life,  to  whom  Philosophy  is  unfold- 
in°-  its  earliest  blossoms,  the  retrospect  of  those  great  and  enviable 
characters  who    have   adorned  their  country  in  past  ages,   must 
purely  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects.     It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence that   the  ardent  expectations  of  the  young  are  frequently 
disappointed.     The  animating  influence  of  emulation  is  not,  on  that 
account,  the  less  beneficial  ;  and  many  who  may  never  actually  at- 
tain the  object  of  their  ambition,  are  yet  successfully  urged  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  shining  examples  thus  held  forth  to  their  view, 
to  reject  the  solicitations  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  and  steadily  to 
pursue  the  path  which  leads  to  honourable  independence,   to  emi- 
nence of  station   or  to  immortality  of  fame."     P.  95. 

Of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Wainewrighl  we  can  speak  with 
much  satisfaction  :  the  following  spirited  defence  of  the  high 
and  leading  principles  of  Church  and  State,  as  inculcated  in  the 
course  of  a  Cambridge  education,  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

"  Whatever  illiberal  reflections  may  have  been  advanced  against 
the  twoUniversities  of  the  realm,  by  men  either  avowedly  disaffected, 
or  obviously  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments,  I  may  certainly  venture  to  deny  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, orthodoxy  is  maintained  with  any  uncharitable  disregard 
to  tlie  opinions  of  dissentients,  or  that  a^  zealous  attachment  to  the 
government  of  the  country  is  inculcated  upon  any  other  ground, 
than  because  this  preference  is  sanctioned  by  an  impartial  estimate 
of  anterior  times,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  the  convulsive  strug- 
gles, which  have  so  long  distracted  the  repose  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. Here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  student  is  taught, 
and  taught  with  justice,  to  consider  our  Church  Establishment  as 
founded  upon  principles  at  once  rational  and  sound,  pure  and  prac- 
tical ;  equally  remote  from  papal  superstition  and  the  extravagances 
of  sectarian  fanaticism.  Here  he  learns,  and  learns  without  delu- 
sion, 
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sion,  te  venerate  the  genius  of  our  civil  Constitution,  and  to  per- 
ceive that  its  unrivalled  excellence  is  as  incompatible  with  regal  des- 
potism as  with  republican  fury,  and  that  while  it  reprobates  the  ab- 
surdity of  an  equality  of  condition,  it  respects  and  upholds  an  equa- 
lity of  rights.  In  these  tranquil  retirements  of  genius  and  taste,  in 
these  classic  groves  of  learning  and  science,  we  trust  that  religion 
and  liberty  have  formed  an  inseparable  alliance  : — not,  indeed,  that 
distorted  religion,  which  engages  the  veneration  of  the  enthusiast 
and  the  devotee,  not  th  it  meretricious  liberty  which  captivates  the 
Utopian  specula  ist,  or  inflames  the  frantic  demagogue;  but  reli- 
gion, which  rectifies  the  obliquities  of  human  conduct,  and  liberty, 
which  harmonizes  the  discordant  interests  of  human  society.  In 
the  one  we  shall  frad  that  meliorating  influence,  which  subdues  the 
impetuosity  of  the  passions,  without  clouding  the  understanding, 
and  from  the  other  we  shall  derive  all  that  can  increase  the  enjoy- 
ments of  social  intercourse,  without  endangering  the  security  of  so- 
cial order.  The  one  is  professedly  friendly  to  a  rational,  an  en* 
larged,  and  an  enlightened  faith;  the  other  is  as  resolutely  hostile 
to  indiscriminate  innovation  and  tumultuous  reform.''     P.  92. 


Art.  XVI.     A    V tactical  Treatise  tn    Gas  light.       By  P. 
Actum.     8vo.      184  pp.     Plates.      12s.     Ackerman. 

\VU  EN  a  purchaser  gives  twelve  shillings  for  a  practical  trea- 
tise upon  jas-light,  he  does  not  expect  to  find  fifty  pages  upon 
tallow-candles.  He  will  expect  also  to  find  a  volume  much 
be.ter  arranged  than  the  pr<  sent.  We  will  not  say  that  there  is 
not  much  entertaining  arid  useful  information  on  the  subject  of 
gas-tight,  but  all  might  ha  e  been  easily  compressed,  even  with 
the  plates,  into  a  half-crown  pamphlet.  Mr.  Actum  is  doubt- 
less an  exceedingly  good  operative  chemist,  but  he  does  not  uu- 
*lerstai  d  tin   method  of  communicating  his  knowledge. 

As  the  public  are  now  generally  acquainted  with  this  brilliant 
production,  we  need  not  give  a  long  description  of  the  apparatus. 
The  coal  which  is  to  furnish  the  gas  is  placed  in  a  retort;  u 
pipe  conveys  the  gas  there  created  to  the  pnnlicr,  winch  con- 
sists, of  three  departments  :  the  first  is  tilled  u  ith  water,  through 
which  the  gas  is  pin  died  in  its  pas  age;  tin  second  is  tilled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  (potass)  in  the  proportion  of 
two  of  alkali,  and  one  of  water,  or  a  mixture  of  quick  lnne  and 
water,  of  the  consistence  of  very  thin  cream.  In  tins  compart- 
ment the  non-iutianiable  gasses  and  other  extianeous  products 
are  separated  from  the  carbonated  hydrogen.  In  the  third 
department  the  tar  is  deposited  :  and  tic  g^s  thus  pui  tied  passes 
i:.to  the  gassometcr,  by  the  pressure  of  which  it  13  distributed  to 
all  parts  yf  the  town. 

Akt. 
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A  St.  XVII.  Manuel  du  Voyageur.  In  French,  Italian,  and 
English.  By  Mad  De  Genlis ;  improved  by  P.  A.  Cienanu 
6's.  6d.     Leigh.      18 15.  ** 

I  HIS  is  an  indispensable  travelling' companion,  both  in  Italy 
and  France.  Every  want  that  can  be  fell,  every  question  that 
can  be  asked  by  a  traveller  is  anticipated  in  this  little  volume 
and  expressed  in  the  purest  and  most  conversational  phrases! 
The  subjects  of  the  dialogues  are  ingeniously  selected  and  skil- 
fully arranged,  and  being  comprised  in  a  small  volume  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  small  note-book  can  be  instantly  turned  to 
without  inconvenience  or  delay.  Tables  of  foreign  coins,  and 
their  respective  values,  are  adtled,  which  renders  the  whole  a 
perfect  publication.  We  strongly  recommend  it  the  notice  of 
every  one  who  is  meditating  a  tour  to  the  Continent. 


Art.  XVIII.    French  Interpreter,  consisting  of  Familiar  Con~ 
versations,S;i.    By  F.  li '.  Blagdon.     6s.  Ckl.    Lei<di.    18 15. 

JiO  an  Englishman,  who  is  not  even  acquainted  with  the  sound 
of  French,  this  will  be  found  a  most  useful  publication,  as  it 
gives  him  not  only  the  French  phrases  upon  every  occasion  in 
life,  but  in  a  third  column  the  pronunciation,  expressed  in 
English,  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Will  you  breakfast?)  Voolay  voo    dayjeunnay?  j  Voulea 
vous  dejeuner  r" 


A*t.  XIX.  The  Belgian  Traveller;  or  a  Complete  Guide 
through  the  Netherlands.  By  E.  Boyce.  lGmo.  8s. 
Leigh.     1815. 

WITH  a  good  map  of  the  Netherlands,  and  an  excellent  plan 
of  Brussels,  this  little  volume  contains  an  amusing  and  useful 
account  of  all  that  can  be  worthy  of  a  tourist's  observation  in 
Belgium.  The  routes  are  so  well  marked,  and  the  account  of 
the  several  places  through  which  the  road  lies,  is  such,  as  to 
render  "  The  Belgian  Traveller"  indispensable  to  any  stranger 
who  is  about  to  tra>erse  the  countries  which  it  describes. 
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Art.  XX.  A  Picture  of  Paris;  or  the  Stranger's  Gu'uh 
to  the  French  Metropolis.  By  E.  Piania,  Esq.  6s.  Qd. 
Lei°:h.     lSlo. 


.- 


1  HIS  is  the  best  and  cheapest  description  of  Paris  and  its  en- 
virons, which  lias  vet  fallen  under  our  notice.  Every  informa- 
tion which  a  stranger  in  Paris  can  generally  want,  is  given  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  maps  and  the  plans  are  good,  and 
many  useful  tables  of  the  price  of  posting,  8tc.  are  added,  to 
make  the  whole  as  perfect  as  possible. 
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DRAMATIC. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  x>n  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.  Translated  from  the 
Original  German  u!  A   \V.  Schlegel,  by  John  Black,  Est).     2  vols.     8vo.     11.  4s. 

The  Feasant  of  Lucem  ;  a  Melo-Draiua,  in  three  Acts.  By  George  Soame, 
A-13.  with  a  Preface.     3s. 

NOVELS. 

Tlhoda:  by  the  Author  of  Things  by  their  Right  Names.  4  vols,  lgmo. 
11.   8s. 

The  Abbess  of  Valtiera:  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Lancaster.     4  vols.     li?mr>.     II.  2s. 

Aleon  Matanzore;  a  Moorish  Tale.  13y  the  Right  lion.  Mrs.  Esme  Stewart 
ErsLine.     Uv  0.     l^s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Tracts  and  Miscellaneous  Criticisms  of  the  late  Richard  Porson,  Esq.  Regius 
Greek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Kidd,  A.M.  Trinity  Codege,  Cambridge.     8vo.      14s. 

A  complete  Astronomical  and  Geographical  Class-Book,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  private  Families.     By  Margaret  Bryan.     8vo.    7s.  6J. 

Second  Report  of  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufacturing  and  La- 
bouring 1'uor,  relative  to  ibe  Supply  of  Fish  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Interior; 
and  tii    Conveyance  of  il  by  I  and,  ic.     Is. 

I  lie  Mor.il  Tendencies  of  Knowledge;  a  Leetur?,  delivered  before  the  City 
Philosophical  Society,  Dorset-street j  and  the  Christian  Philosophical  Society, 
Spitallields.     By  Th'rtnas  Williams.     2s. 

A  Key  to  tlie  Almanack,  explaining  the  Fasts,  Festivals,  Saints'  Days,  and 
other  Holidays  in  the  Calendar,  6.c.     By  James  Baniiaiitine.     2*. 


LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Cogan  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  under  the  title  of 
Ethical  Questions,  or  •Speculations  upon  the  principal  Subjects 
of  Controversy  in  Moral  Philosophy,  intended  as  a  supplemen- 
tary Volume  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions. 

Jonah,  the  Seatonian  Prize  Poem,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bel- 
lamy, M.  A.  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  vlrislotle's  Dissertation  on  Rhe- 
toric, by  D.  M.  Crimmin,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  is  in  the 
Press. 

A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  late  Revolution  in  France,  from 
the  landing  of  Bonaparte  at  Cannes,  to  his  departure  for  St  He- 
lena ;  including  a  connected  and  impartial  History  of  the  causes, 
progress,  and  termination  of  the  Conspiracy  of  1815;  and  par- 
ticularly a  most  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  memor- 
able Victory  of  Waterloo,  with  Plans,  &c.  will  be  published  in 
January. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Burders  Work,  entitled  Oriental  Cus* 
toms,  with  considerable  additions,  is  in  the  press. 
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Art.  I.  A  Letter  to  the  Might  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  on  some  Passages  in  the  Reports  of  Two  Speeehes 
said  to  have  been  addressed  by  his  Lordship,  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  Norwich,  to  the  Church  Missionary  Association,  and  to 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  By  Robert  Forby,  M.A. 
Rector  of  F'nic hum,  in  Norfolk.  3s.  96  pp.  Bacon,  Nor- 
wich;   Kivington,  London.     1815. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Forby,  M.A.  Rector  of  Fincham, 
in  Norfolk.  Is.  34  pp.  Bacon  and  Co.  Norwich;  Wil- 
son, London.      1815. 

A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  R.  Forby  s  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the  Speeches  addressed  to  the  Church 
Missionary  and  Auxiliary  Bible  Societies,  at  Norwich,  Oc- 
tober 8th,  1814.  By  the  Rev.  George  Glover,  A.M.  Rector 
of  South  Repps,  Vicar  of  Cromer,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  2s.  62pp.  Steven- 
son and  Co.  Norwich;  Scatcherd  and  Letterman,  London. 
1815. 

Short  Notices  of  Slight  Cavils.  By  Robert  Forby,  M.A.  Is, 
48  pp.     Bacon  and  Co.  Norwich.     1815. 

An    Answer   to  the  Rev.  R.   Forby  s  Short  Notices  of  Slight 
Cavils.      By    the    Rev.     Geo.    Glover,    A.M.    Hector  of 
South  Repps,  Vicar  of  Cromer,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.     2s.     58  pp.     Steven- 
son and  Co.  Norwich;  Scatcherd  and  Co.  London.     1815. 

A  Brief  Answer  to  the  Charge  against  the  Bible  Society,  re- 
cently delivered  at  Bedford,  by  the  I^ord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Is.      l6pp.     Conder,  London.     1815. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lin* 
coin,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Attack  made  by  his  Lordship  upon 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  his  Recent  Charge, 
to  his  Clergy.  By  a  Clerical  Member  of  the  So  iety  52  pp6 
Brooke,  Lincoln;  Baldwin  and  Co.  London.     18 1 5. 
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562  Letters  and  Remarks  on  the  Bible  Society. 

Remarks  upon  that  Part  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  slate  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  relative  to  the  Bible  Society,  and 
to  the  Intercourse  of  Churchmen  with  Dissenters.  53  pp. 
Combe,    Leicester;    Longman   and    Co.  Loudon.     1815. 

I  HAT  "  injury  and  loss  to  the  interests  of  Christian  truth, 
Christian  piety,  and  Christian  cnarity,"  of  which  the  Dean  of 
Booking  affectionately  admonished  the  Church  members  of  the 
Bible  Society  as  the  necessary  result  of  its  measures  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  as  involved  in  the  very  principle  of  its  constitu- 
tion, have  marked  its  progress  from  the  period  of  its  establish- 
ment to  the  present  hour — appealing  to  (hem  in  behalf  of  every 
thing  which  they  profess  to  reverence,  with  a  more  impressive 
importunity,  at  every  stage  of  its  career.  A  mere  glance  at  thfe 
titles  which  form  the  series  prefixed  to  this  article,  will,  we  arc 
persuaded,  carry  our  readers  with  us  in  this  introductory  reflec- 
tion, and  secure  us  their  approbation  of  the  plan  which  we  have 
adopted  for  biingiug  the  pamphlets  under  review,  as  the  one  best- 
calculated  to  exhibit  their  respective  merits,  and  to  carry  those 
convictions  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  which  they  have  indeed 
too  long  resisted;  but  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  may  ynt 
receive  for  some  better  purpose  than  unavailing  self-reproach 
and  vexation. 

Jt  is  obvious  that  we  are  here  including  in  one  critical  investi- 
gation two  discussions,  which  have  arisen  at  remote  times  and 
places,  and  among  different  person-,;  but  it  is  equally  obvious, 
that  in  the  occasions  which  produced  them,  there  is  a  sufficient 
similarity  to  justify  the  association,  anil  to  promise  that  a  survey 
So  conducted  will  turn  to  better  account  than  if  they  were  sepa- 
rately considered,  and  no  advantage  taken  of  the  light  which  the 
respective  disputants  reflect  upon  each  other. 

The  first  five  pamphlets  relate  to  two  speeches  reported  to 
have  been  delivered  from  the  chair  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Auxiliary  Church  Missionary  and  Bib'e 
Societies,  in  September,  1814.,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  that 
diocese,  and  compiize  the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Forby  upon 
certain  positions  attributed  to  his  Lordship;  two  answers  to  those 
animadversions,  Mr.  Forby  *s  rejoinder,  and  Mr.  Glover's  reply. 
The  three  last  are  a  succession  of  assaults  upon  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  for  a  passage  in  his  charge  recently  delivered,  and 
published  w  ithout  authority  in  the  Loudon  and  provincial  news- 
papers. 

That  our  readers  may  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  subject, 
.   we  here  present  them  with  the  two   speeches  in  question,  as 
they  stand  cited  from  the  Norwich  Mercury  in  Mr.  Forby 's  ap- 
pendix ;  intending  to   supply  the  remaining  document  at  its  pro- 
per place  bv  a  similar  citation, 
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zsfot 
«  Gentlemen  and  Ladies— Having  never  hitherto  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  original 
members  of  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Association,  for  the  honour 
they  did  me.  in  appointing  me  their  President,  I  gladly  seize  the 
present  occasion  of  returning  them  my  cordial  thanks,  for  an  op- 
portunity which  I  consider  as  highly  eligible,  on  account  of  the 
very  distinguished  manner  in  which  it  connects  me  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East ;  an  institution, 
the  object  of  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  the  moat  purj,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  benevolent,  and  the  most  truly  christian, 
that  can  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  man,  viz.  to  disseminate' 
by  means  of  missionaries,  the  revealed  word  of  God;  that  is,  to 
diffuse  the  light  of  truth  over  the  dark  regions  of  error  and  vice. 
There  are,  I  know,  some,  and  those  too,  very  good  and  respect- 
able men,  who  start  at  the  very  name  of  missionary,  forgetful  that 
the  apostles  were  the  first  missionaries,  as  the  term  apostle  of  itself 
sufficiently  indicates  ;  forgetful,  that  if  the  same  prejudices  agaiust 
missions  had  existed  in  the  fourth  century,  which  now  exist  with 
Some,  Britain  might  still  have  been  what  Africa  and  the  greater 
part  of  India  now  are ;  forgetful  too,  of  the  express  command  of 
our  Divine  Master,  '  go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature.'  Surely  this  is  a  cause  in  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  unite!  But  still  they  tell  us  we  must  be- 
ware of  enthusiasts.  I,  gentlemen,  am  no  friend  to  a  zeal  without 
knowledge  and  without  discretion.  It  hardly  ever  does  any  good. 
But  those  who  affect  to  be  so  much  alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm which  is  gone  forth,  may  prevent  the  effects  which  they 
apprehend,  by  joining  our  ranks,  and  by  moderating  that  zeal 
from  which  they  apprehend  so  many  bad  consequences.  But  they 
also  tell  us,  that  there  are  already  two  venerable  societies  in  the 
Established  Church.  Be  it  so.  I  wish  there  were  two  hundred  ! 
I  wish  that  every  Christian  of  every  denomination  was  joined  in 
one  or  other  of  them.  The  field  is  wide  enough  for  all  our  exer- 
tions. The  harvest  is  great  and  the  labourers  are  few.  Hardly  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  first  protestant  missionary  embarked 
for  India.  Owing  to  his  piety  and  activity,  a  church  was  soon 
established  in  India,  and  the  first  Monarch  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick addressed  a  letter  to  him,  written  with  his  own  hand,  ex- 
pressive of  his  approbation  and  esteem.  The  learned  and  religious 
Archbishop  Wake  did  the  same  thing.  Would  to  God  that  every 
future  Monarch  of  that  illustrious  House,  and  every  present  and 
Future  Prelate  would  follow  such  an  example !  Whether  you  meet 
with  the  encouragement  or  not,  of  those  from  whom  you  have,  in 
my  opinion,  a  right  to  expect  it,  I  hope  .you  will  persevere.  I 
I  hope  you  will  never  cease  your  endeavours,  till  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel  be  preached  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  '  as  far  as 
winds  can  waft  and  waters  roll  them.'  " 
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"  Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society,  held  at  St.  An* 
drexv's  Hall,  on  Thursday  iveck,  September  29th. 

*'  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  opened  the  business.    He  said — 
We  are  met  together  for  the  third  time  on  an  occasion  which  can- 
not  fail   to  interest  the  affections  and  understanding  of  every  one 
who  sincerely  feels  for  the  private  or  public  happiness  of  his  fellow 
creatures.     The  nature  and  end  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  of  those   Auxiliary  and  Branch  Societies  which,  to 
the  honour  of  this  kingdom,  are  establishing  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  particularly  in  Norfolk,  are  now  so  well  understood  by  you  all, 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of 
them.     I  shall  therefore  content   myself  with  congratulating  you 
all  most  cordially  on  the  rapid    and    almost   miraculous    success 
which  hath  attended  this  incomparable  institution.     Recollect  for 
a  moment,  what  but  few  years   since  was   merely  a  cloud,  little 
bigger  than   a  man's  hand,  is  now  spread  over  the  whole  earth  ; 
enriching  with  its  fertilizing  rains  the  barren  regions  of  the  dreary 
wilderness.    This  is  no  exaggerated  statement ;  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  fact;  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  reports 
in  the  hands  of  you  all.     And  yet  there  are  persons  who  can  ob- 
ject  to  institutions  like  this  !     This  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment !  and  I  am  still  more  astonished  to  hear  any  well-informed 
protestant  Divine  assert,  that  the  union  of  pious  and  learned  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations,  for  the  express  purpose  of  disseminat- 
ing the  bible,  which  is  the  religion  of  protestants,  can  be  injurious 
to  a  Protestant  Establishment.     I  say  it  is  surprizing  that  any  man 
can  be  found  who  holds  such  language!     For  my  own  part,  I  have 
before  said,  and  I  most  .solemnly  repeat  it,  that  if  I  could  conceive 
(that   llie   union   of  such   Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
Christianity,  could  be   injurious  to  that  Establishment  to  which  i 
belong,  and  to  which  I  am  most  conscientiously  attached,  I  should 
feel  it  my  duty  to  relinquish  thai  Establishment ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that   I    should   think    it  wrong  to  sacrifice  the  end  to  the 
weans.     For   the   Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  1  wish  to  have  it 
recollected,  is  nothing  more  than  the  best  means,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  of  promoting  and  propagating  genuine  Christianity.     This  is 
the  definition  of  the  most  enlightened  philosopher  and  able  divine 
of  our  time,  Dr.  Pa  ley.     To  this  definition  I  adhere.     But  without 
entering  into  discussion  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  I  contend,  that 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  act  in  the  manner  we  now  do,  without 
strife   and  vain  glory — to  acknowledge  ourselves  coadjutors  and 
not  competitors  with  any  old  society  already  established;  so  long 
as   we  keep  to  this  line  of  conduct,  we  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
impotent  attacks  of  a  few,  a  very  few  individuals,  who,  notwith- 
standing our  inoffensive  and  truly  christian  line  of  conduct,  are  de- 
termined to  call  darkness  light,  and  light  darkness." 

The  impression  mnde  upon  Mr.  Foiby's  mind  by  the  per- 
usal of  the^e  speeches  is  that  which,  we  apprehend,  will  be  veiy 
generall)  excited  amopgst  our  readers— that  they  could  not  have 
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T>een  faithfully  reported,  as,  besides  several  positions  which  seem 
•to  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  greatly  distorted 
there  are  insinuations,  couched  indeed  in  general  terms,  but 
by  obvious  implication,  passing  so  severe  a  censure  upon  a  lar°-e 
body  of  the  Norfolk  clergy,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  his  Lord- 
ship could  have  uttered  them,  in  such  an  assembly,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  most  certainly  not  under  those  which  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  A  more  unwarrant- 
able imputation  indeed  could  scarcely  be  advanced  against  those 
excellent  persons,  who,  unless  specially  excepted,  must  all  be  re- 
garded as  ringleaders  in  the  imputed  delinquency,  or  one  more  in- 
jurious to  religion  ;  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  charge  of  such 
""  forgetfulness"  must  be  to  lower  the  Clergy,  thus  stigmatised, 
both  in  the  opinion  of  their  own  parishioners  and  in  public  esti- 
mation. 

"  If  such  an  attack,"  says  Mr.  F.  "  were  made  from  a  hos- 
tile quarter,  on  '  very  good  and  respectable  men,'  who  would 
stand  up  to  repel  it  with  more  liberal  indignation  than  your  Lord- 
ship ?  But  '  it  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  us  this  dis- 
honour.' We  have  experience  enough  to  enable  us  to  bear  that. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  this  blow,  whether  it  come,  or  only 
seem  to  come,  from  your  Lordship's  hand.  From  no  other  could 
it  give  us  equal  pain." 

Still,  however,  the  limitations  of  canonical  obedience  are  not 
to  be  broken  through  ;  nor  can  any  course  be  legitimately  taken 
■to  wipe  off  even  such  an  opprobrium  as  this,  sent  forth  under 
the  assumed  sanction  of  Episcopal  authority,  till  it  can  bs 
shewn  that  the  projected  defence  will  involve  no  compromise  of 
this  paramount  Clerical  obligation.  Mr.  Forby  feels  as  every 
consistent  Clergyman  ought  to  feel  upon  this  delicate  subject. 

*  I  cannot  even  proceed,"  he  says,  "  in  that  introductory 
statement,"  (viz.  in  what  sense  and  on  what  grounds  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  discuss  the  speeches  in  question)  "  with  confidence 
and  satisfaction,  till  I  shall  have  made  one  general  observation 
•which  claims  precedence  of  all  others.  In  my  very  first  page  I 
must  strongly  mark  a  distinction,  which  will  pervade  every  follow- 
ing one ;  which  I  shall  always  carefully  keep  in  view,  and  which 
I  am  anxious  that  every  one  of  my  readers  should  as  constantly 
contemplate.  I  am  more  especially  anxious,  that  your  Lordship 
should  bear  it  in  mind  throughout  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  should 
you  deign  to  peruse  it.  My  distinction  is  this.  What  I  know,  or 
can  reasonably  believe,  to  have  been  actually  delivered  by  your 
Lordship,  as  my  Ordinary,  on  any  thing  pertaining  to  religion, 
whether  on  its  doctrines  or  its  duties,  I  am  bound  to  receive  with 
deference.  Perhaps  it  may  fail  to  convince  me.  Possibly  I  may 
not  fully  comprehend  it.  I  may  be  unable  to  embrace  it  with 
cordial  assent,  but  I  must  treat  it  with  forbearance.  To  that, 
which  is  given  to  the  uublic,  no  one  knows  from  what  quarter,  or 
■°  *  on 
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on  what  authority,  having  your  Lordship's  name  annexed  to  it, 
but  not  bearing  the  genuine  Episcopal  image  and  superscription, 
I  feel  no  respect,  and  I  know  not  what  should  induce  me  to  affect 
any.  Between  these  two  things,  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  as 
is  possible." 

Having  thus  drawn  a  line,  which  clearly  distinguishes  the 
speeches  in  question  from  tint  authoritative  promulgation  of 
admonition  and  judgment,  the  "  Allocutio  Episcopi/'  and  leaves 
them  fully  end  freely  open  to  animadversion,  Mr.  F,  proceeds, 
seriatim,  to  exonerate  himself  and  his  brethren  from  the  inex- 
cusable "  forgetfuiness"  which  he  conceives  to  be  charged  upon 
them  in  the  former  speech,  in  three  successive  allegations;  in- 
troducing the  examination  with  some  remarks  on  the  imputed 
"  starting  of  some  good  and  respectable  men  at  the  very  name 
of  missionary,"  which,  from  the  limitations  of  place  and  circum- 
stances, "  will  undoubtedly"  (he  sa\s)  "  be  understood  as  espe- 
cially and  Jie  Fears)  intentionally  applicable''  also  "  to  the  Clergy." 

In  this  part  of  his  pamphlet  he  very  judiciously  clears  the 
question  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  travelling  orators  of 
tlie  Society  studiously  involve  it,  and  shews  that  the  "  starting 
is  not  at  the  name  of  missionary/'  but  at  the  instruments  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  the  work,  and  at  the  subjects  on  whom 
the  missionary  labour  is  chiefly  to  be  expended,  "  the  Hot- 
tentots, Boshiesmbn,  and  Namasquas,"  and  other  Heathens 
such  as  those,  amongst  whom  are  not  to  be  found  even  the  first 
rudiments  u\  civilization. 

L'ppn  tins  latter  objection  Mr.  F.  dwells  at  considerable 
length,  laying  down,  as  the  basis  of  his  argument,  this  position, 
that  "  Christianity  was  not  intended  for  savage  man ;"  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  ac'dnces  the  authority  of  Lardner,  who  at  the 
end  of  his  Heathen  testimonies  draws  this  as  one  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  "  his  laborious  and  accurate  investigation  of  the  Chris- 
tian history  and  literature  of  the  ( arly  ages  ;"  Mr.  F.  then  appeals 
to  the  results,  which  are  before  the  world,  of  the  missionary  la- 
bouis  amongst  barbarians,  both  of  Papists  and  Protestants. 
"  These  reports  and  records,"  he  says,  "  are  easily  enough  ac- 
cessible ;  the  more  recent  ones  particularly.  They  all  afford  to 
an  attentive  and  reflecting  reader  strong  proofs  of  the  errorfand 
inutility  of  departing  from  the  Apostolic  practice  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  civilized  man  o>////,"  and  shew  "  that  the  institu- 
tion is  directed  to  objects  which  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of 
attaining." 

Passing  to  the  first  alleged  item  of  "  forgetfuiness,"  this 
very  important  point,  bearing  so  materially  upon  the  merits  of 
the  question,  viz.  what  was  the  Apostolic  practice  in  this  par- 
ticular comes  under  Mr.  F.'s  examination,  and  he  shews  that 
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the  modern  missionary  project  of  converting  uncivilized  nations 
is  so  totally  discountenanced  by  the  practice  of  the  Apostles, 
that "  forgetfulness"  is  to  be  imputed  rather  to  its  supporters,  than 
to  those  who  withhold  their  co-operation  :  he  admits,  therefore, 
the  propriety  of  the  term,  merely  suggesting  the  necessity  of 
inverting  its  application.  But  the  re. nark,  which  claims  most 
attention  in  this  part  of  his  strictures,  is  that  called  forth  by  the 
advantage  taken  of  the  literal  similarity  of  the  terms  Missionary 
and  Apostle,  to  make  oratorical  use  of  them  as  in  all  respects 
convertible. 

«'  I  have  met,"  he  says,  "  very  lately  with  a  small  tract,  in 
which  the  advocates  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  recommend 
their  undertaking  to  the  favour  of  the  public,  by  pleading  *  that 
the  Apostles  were  Jews.'  Undeniably,  they  were  both  Mission- 
aries and  Jews.  To  plain  uncultivated  minds,  the  same  words 
will  be  likely  to  convey  always  the  same  ideas.  But  surely  no 
man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  reason  and  discriminate  more 
correctly,  ca'n  mean  to  sink  the  distinction  between  an  Apostle 
and  a  wild  fanatic,  (for  some  such  there  must  be)  who  will  un- 
dertake a  modern  mission.  He  cannot  mean  to  identify  the  Jews 
before,  with  the  Jews  after  their  rejection  ;  the  Israelites  to  whom 
the  Messiah  immediately  came,  with  the  present  inhabitants  of  St. 
Mary  Axe  and  Duke's  Place.  To  '  palter  in  a  double  sensed  can. 
never  serve  a  good  cause.  In  these  instances,  the  object  is  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions.  It  is  for  those  who  attempt  to  obtain  them  thus, 
to  consider  whether  they  be  not  saying  in  their  hearts,  '  let  us  do 
evil  that  good  may  come.'  Purposed  misrepresentation  to  those 
who  are  not  likely  to  detect  it,  is  always  evil.  The  terms  ApoStU 
and  Jew,  thus  used,  come  under  the  denomination  of  *  taking 
titles." 

The  instance  of  imputed  forgetfulness  next  alleged  involves 
some  intricate  points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  are  rather 
too  gratuitously  assumed  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  the 
odious  contrast  of  which  they  are  made  the  vehicle :  Mr.  F. 
therefore  examines  this  charge  in  detail,  correcting,  by  reference 
to  authorities,  two  fundamental  mistakes,  as  to  the  sera  of  this 
kingdom's  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  as  to  the  source  from 
which  it  descended  to  us;  and  pointing  out,  in  two  other  in- 
stances, the  irrelevancy  of  the  example  to  the  case  which  it  U 
cited  to  illustrate  ;  and  for  considering  it  thus  particularly  he 
assigns  the  following  satisfactory  reason  : 

«  It  is  very  observable,"  he  says,  "  that  popular  speakers  at 
these  oratorical  anniversaries  let  fall  many  vague  and  unconsider- 
ed generalities.  Haranguing  copiously  and  volubly  ad  captan- 
dam,  they  are  apt  to  disregard  all  chance  of  ever  being  called  ad 
probandum.  They  often  seem  to  bestow  little  thought  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  they  address  to  audiences,  of  whom  they  may 
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presume  that  the  great  majority  think  no  farther  on  the  subject 
than  what  they  hear.  To  notice  such  loose  and  unfounded  posi- 
tions, on  ordinary  occasions,  would  be  endless  and  unavailing. 
But  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  be  coupled  with  your  Lordship's  ver 
Titrable  name,  in  a  printed  report,  it  cannot  but  command  the 
attention  of  those  who  do  not,  as  well  as  those  who  do,  believe 
fth«  reality  of  the  alleged  connection." 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  F.  through  his  learned  inquiry,  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  more  extended  publicity  to  a  finan- 
cial expedient  resorted  to  by  the  missionary  agents,  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  speeches  in  question  are 
reported  to  have  been  delivered,  viz.  the  transmission  to  "  the 
fjiurchzi'ardeiis  of  many  parishes  of  a  bulky  packet  charged  with 
a  heavy  postage,  and  containing,  besides  the  plan  and  proceedings 
of  the  association,  a  circular  letter,  with  the  names  of  three 
secretaries,  calling  upon  the  clutrc/iuardcns  to  apply  to  the  of- 
ficiating ministers,  to  preach  sermons  or  permit  them  to  be 
preached  for  its  benefit ;"  and  "also  an  anonymous  printed 
handbill,  vehemently  pressing  all  Christians  for  their  contribu- 
tions : even     servants*,    child) en,    and     fxtupos,    for    their 

pennies,"  and  very  gravely  assuring  them,  that  had  not  such 
alms  been  given  by  "  very  poor  churches"  of  old,  wc  must  all 
have  been  Heathens  at  this  day!  "To  the  hyperbolical  repre- 
sentations of  advertized  putting,"  says  Mr.  F.,  "  to  the  impor- 
tunate pesterings  of  minute  mendicity,  who  would  vouchsafe 
an  answer  ?  This  stuff,  '  which  dreams  are  made  of,'  would  not 
even  have  been  mentioned  here,  but  to  contrast  it  with  itself 
under  other  circumstances.  Placed  under  shelter  of  such  a 
tiamc,  it  must  have  an  answer." 

*  To  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  this  disgusting  mendicity,  Mr, 
Glover,  in  his  reply,  p.  42,  refers  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Society, 
where  he  says,  its  members  are  expressly  cautioned  against  receiv- 
ing the  subscriptions  of  servants.  We  have  searched  the  Report  re- 
ferred to  for  this  caution,  and  we  are  concerned  to  state,  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it.  At  p.  282  the  question  is  put 
'«  "While  our  servants  are  eager  to  assist  in  this  great  cause,  who 
will  decline  their  profFerred  aid  ?"  Two  instances  of  the  liberality  of 
this  class  are  then  stated:  the  latter  of  them  that  of  a  labourer's 
boy,  at  the  sacrifice  not  merely  of  one  meal  of  meat,  with  which, 
when  the  Puritans  sent  their  foraging  parties  through  the  kingdom, 
theii  rapacity  was  satisfied,  but  of  a  week's  meals  of  it.  Then  fol- 
lows what  we  conceive  3ir.  G.  alludes  to,  but  it  is  not  a  caution 
agahut  receiving,  but  a  recommendation  to  observe  "  prudence  and 
caution  in  soliciting  and  accepting  such  alms,''  this  however  is  not 
trusted  without  a  full  proportion  of  scriptural  cant  to  act  as  an 
antidote  to  it ;  and  the  fact  above  stated  shews,  that  the  Society's 
agents  only  consider  it  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to  their  report, 

The 
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The  last  charge  of  "  forgetfulness"  preferred,  viz.  of  our 
Divine  Master's  express  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,  is,  as  Mr.  F.  observes,  "  a  very  Weighty  one  in- 
deed ;"  much  too  weighty,  we  entirely  concur  with  him,  to  be 
risqued  without  cautiously  considering  how  fur  it  is  applicable. 
He  evidently  feels  that  the  less  is  said  upon  it  the  better,  and 
therefore,  he  merely  shows,  that  the  conduct  complained  of  is 
capable  of  an  explanation  more  consistent  with  clerical  integrity, 
if  reference  be  had  to  those  scriptural  limitations  which  provide 
against  the  indiscreet  and  injurious  observance  of  the  command, 
and  he  ventures  an  opinion,  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
beneficent  end  in  view  will  possibly  "  be  best  expedited,  so  far 
as  we  may  be  instrumental,  by  wisely  selecting  from  the  vast  mul- 
titudes who  have  not  yet  heard,  those  who  have  ears  to  hear." 

Mr.  F.'s  next  observations  are  upon  the  persons  referred  to 
as  alarmists  at  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  they  conceive  to 
have  gone  forth  in  the  prosecution  of  missionary  exploits,  and 
upon  the  remedy  suggested.  He  declares  himself  ignorant  who 
are  intern  d  in  this  significant  inuendo,  and  therefore,  for  his 
and  our  reades  information,  we  cite  the  passage  which  appeal's 
to  be  pointed  at,  and  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Cunninghams 
tract  on  Church  of  Eng  I  Missions,  p.  4'2,  where  he  speaks 
confidently  ot  the  existence  of  the  evil  at  the  grand  theatre  of 
action  abroad,  and  discovers  great  anxiety  to  provide  such  a 
counterpoise  of  soberer  councils  as  may  "  check  its  exacerba- 
tions." We,  however,  concur  heartily  in  opinion  with  Mr.  F., 
that  the  invitation  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Society  with  such  a 
view,  would  "  more  firmly  determine  us  to  stand  aloof." 

"  I  would  by  all  means,"  he  proceeds,  "  leave  off  such  strife 
before  it  were  meddled  with.     I  could  not  imagine  it  possible 

. "  To  control 

"  Between  the  fits  this  fever  of  the  soul, 

*'  by  offering  counsels  of  mildness  and  moderation ;  as  an  intermit- 
tent may  be  cured  by  administering  in  the  like  intervals,  proper 
doses  of  the  Peruvian  Bark."—  "  On  the  contrary,  1  should  be 
afraid  of  increasing  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  by  officious  in- 
terference. Who  would  venture  into  a  Society  of  Enthusiasts  for 
the  purpose  of  overruling  their  extravagances  ?  None  but  a  man 
less  sane  than  he ; 

"  In  Corum  atque  Eurum  solitus  ssevire  flagcllis — 

"  Ipsum  compedibus  qui  vinxerat  Ennosigaeum."     P.  49. 

The  last  of  Mr.  F.'s  animadversions  on  the  former  speech, 
which  we  shall  notice,  are  those  called  forth  by  the  pas  age  con- 
taining an  "  ardent  wish  for  no  less  than  two  hundred  Mission., 
ary  Societies!!  and  that  every  Christian,  of  every  denomination, 

was 
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was  joined  to  one  or  otber  of  them."  "  This,"  says  Mr.  F. 
"  has  been  quoted  as  a  noble  and  memorable  dictum  in  several 
publications,  widely  circulated  among  the  people  of  districts 
uear  and  remote,"  and  therefore  he  deems  it  expedient  to  give 
his  reasons  at  length  for  not  concurring  in  it ;  and  they  are  such 
as,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  carry  conviction  to  every  intelligent 
and  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the  institution,  as  well  at  home  in 
raising  its  resources,  as  in  their  application  abroad,  has  a  mis- 
chievous rather  than  a  beneficial  operation  upon  the  cause  of 
Christianity;  at  home, — by  fomenting  endless  and  enthusiastic 
strife,  by  encouraging  the  propensity  to  speculative,  rather  than 
practical  charity;  abroad, — by  begetting  amongst  the  Heathen 
contempt,  instead  of  reverence,,  for  the  Gospel,  making  its  mis- 
sionaries, from  their  ignorance  and  dissensions,  a  bye-word 
among  them,  and  thus,  if  not  defeating,  giving  at  least  great 
obstruction  to  the  success  of  any  legitimate  and  well-digested 
plan  which  may  be  adopted  for  their  conversion. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  F.'s  remarks,  "  the  mendicant  system," 
as  he  very  happily  designates  it,  together  with  its  whole  retinue 
of  pulpit- puffers,  travelled  itinerants,  deacons  and  deaconesses 
for  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  and  the  cottage,  as  also  its  sturdy 
importunity,  and  indirect  expenditure,  are  developed :  in  illus- 
tration of  the  latter  of  which  particulars,  a  citation  is  made  from 
the  printed  account  of  the  disbursements  of  the  London  Society 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  jews,  for  the  year  IB  13, 

"  From  \yhich  it  plainly  results,  that  of  every  guinea  given  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Society,  nearly  Jive  .shillings  go  towards  the 
handsome  conveyance  of  secretaries  and  preachers  in  post-chaises, 
and  their  comfortable  accommodation  at  inns  and  lodgings  on  their 
official  excursions;  towards  the  support  of  an  expensive  establish- 
ment of  charitable  stipendiaries,  and  towards  incidental  and  petty 
expences  not  worth  specifying."     (P.  55.) 

And  yet  this  is  not  all,  for  two  inexplicable  items  follow,  which 
added  to  170.31.  7s.  3d.  the  amount  of  charges  last  adverted  to, 
make  a  total  of  °.SJf)l.  13s.  '2d.  not  easily  reducible  under  any 
legitimate  head  of  expenditure. 

Upon  the  second  speech,  set  forth  as  delivered  on  the  following 
day  at  the  auxiliary  Bible  Society's  Anniversary,  Mr.  F.'s  ob- 
servations are  confined  to  two  remarkable  passages,  viz.  the 
description  given  of  the  success  of  the  Institution,  as  "  almost 
miraculous,"  and  the  dark  and  undefined  declaration  of  disrespect 
to  the  Establishment,  when  compared  uuder  certain  contingent 
circumstances  with  the  Bible  Society. 

The  deep  regret  excited  by  the  former  passage  in  Mr.  F.'s 
mind  will  be  felt,  we  are  persuaded,  in  common  by  all  our  rea- 
ders; 
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(ders ;  for  it  is  truly  lamentable,  that  the  presumptuous  habit  of 
referring  to  Divine  interposition  the  success  of  any  measure,  in 
support  of  which,  popular  frenzy  is  to  be  excited,  should  have 
received  seeming  encouragement  from  venerable  authority. — 
The  phenomenon  of  the  Bible  Society's  success  is,  as  Mr.  F. 
observes,  so  far  from  affording  any  justification  of  this  language, 
that  a  simple  statement  of  "  notorious  matters  of  fact"  will  ex- 
plain it,  and  show,  that  "  the  real  wonder  woujd  have  been  if 
the  Society  had  been  at  all  less  prosperous  than  it  is."  With, 
this  statement,  admirably  drawn  up,  he  furnishes  us,  and  we 
give  it  in  Ins  own  words.— 

"  All  possible  varieties  of  religious  sect  and  persuasion,  however 
openly  or  covertly  hostile  to  each  other,  have  discovered  one  point, 
in  which  all  can,  for  a  time,  co-operate,  and  be,  ostensibly  at  least, 
of  one  heart  and  one  mind.  While  this  unanimity  lasts,  such  a  co- 
alition, simply  in  itself,  and  without  any  circumstances  auxiliary, 
must,  of  necessity,  acquire  more  extensive  popularity,  and  receive 
ampler  contributions,  than  any  one  which  is  partially,  however, 
liberally  supported. 

"  The  unequalled,  and  before  unattempted,  activity  of  the  zea- 
lous supporters  of  this  institution,  is  a  circumstance  powerfully 
promoting  its  success.  Every  where  and  at  all  times,  alive,  awake, 
and  alert  in  its  interests;  by  themselves,  their  agents,  and  sub- 
agents,  they  are  '  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;'  strength- 
ening its  phalanx  and  marshalling  its  auxiliaries,  training  its 
branches,  engrafting  its  cions,  leading  its  very  tendrils  in  every 
possible  direction,  till  it  literally  fills  the  land;  canvassing  and 
ransacking  every  part  of  soeiet}',  from  the  top  of  the  scale  to  the 
bottom  ;  catching  every  contribution,  that  can  be  got  by  solicita- 
tion, by  suggestion,  by  management,  by  influence,  from  the  talent 
of  the  prince,  down  to  the  pauper's  mite ;  deeming  nothing  too 
high  to  aim  at,  nothing  too  mean  to  accept ;  and  sweeping  all  to- 
gether into  one  vast  aggregate."     P.  66. 

The  last  passage  in  the  speech  of  the  Bishop,  which  calls  forth 
Mr.'  F.'s  animadversions  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  one 
ever  attributed  to  such  a  speaker.  We  learn  from  him,  that  it  is 
a  "  repetition  literally  exact"  of  a  declaration  published  the  pre- 
ceding year  under  the  assumed  sanction  of  the  same  authority. 
Mr.  F.  makes  several  attempts  to  give  it  an  inoffensive  meaning  ;. 
but  after  all,  the  premeditated  prostration  of  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment at  the  feet  of  the  Bible  Society  cannot  be  got  rid 
of,  and  we  are  left  "  to  lament"  with  him,  "that  any  language 
purporting  to  have  been  used  by  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  should,  at  once,  be  so  mortifying  to  her  friends  and  so 
flattering  to  her  enemies,"  and  that  the  sons  of  confusion  should 
be  suffered  to  avail  themselves  of  such  high  authority,  for  recon- 
ciling 
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ciling  the  unthinking   part  of  the  community  to  that  state  of 
tilings,  when,  as  Mr.  F.  well  describes  it, 

u  Every  individual  will  be  his  own  priest  and  his  own  preacher  I 
when  the  Bible  in  his  hand  will  be  his  church,  his  pulpit,  and  his 
altar;  and  the  whole  Christian  world  (as  long  as  it  continues 
Christian)  will  be  one  vast  Babel  of  heterogeneous  doctrines." 

In  concluding  our  remarks  upon->this  able  Pamphlet,  there  is 
one  part  of  it  of  an  apologetical  nature,  intended  to  protect  its 
ranthor  from  the  imputation  of  officionsness  or  of  other  unworthy 
motives,  which  appears  to  us  rather  unnecessary,  and  which 
we  observe  upon,  because  it  proceeds  from  a  feeling  which  we 
fear  has  prevented  the  exposure  of  much  of  the  trick  and  con- 
trivance of  Auxiliary  agents  in  remote  places,  which  it  would 
tiave  been  very  advantageous  to  the  public  to  know.  Un- 
doubtedly, such  men  as  Mr.  F.  describes  himself  to  be,  (xa-r* 
*£°X/'V>  a  private  clergyman,)  may  be  supposed  to  emerge  from 
their  "  obscurity  and  seclusion"  with  considerable  diffidence,  to 
face  the  public  on  questions  much  agitated  by  practiced  and  well- 
known  writers :  but  in  cases  like  the  present  such  persons  are 
the  very  men  to  come  forward.  Multitudes  are  gained  by  heal 
activity  and  manoeuvring,  to  whom  general  discussion  never  finds 
its  way,  and  to  whom  no  particular  caution  is  addressed.  The 
proper  person  to  undeceive  this  numerous  class  in  the  community 
is  a  private  respectable  man,  of  good  sense,  sound  judgment, 
competent  knowledge,  and  light  principles  among  themselves. 
Speaking  unostentatiously  through  the  provincial  press  he  will 
be  heard,  and  with  attention  too,  in  his  own  district.  Our  re- 
commendation therefore  is,  that  t:  this  defensive  warfare"  be  car- 
ried on,  in  future,  in  "  affairs  of  posts,"  rather  than  in  general 
engagements.  We  augur  well  of  them.  We  hope  to  hear  of 
them  in  all  directions; — till  those  marauding  invaders, — the  re- 
suscitated mendicant  orders  of  the  last  and  worst  period  of  Papal 
corruption,  are  no  longer  able,  "  by  their  good  words  and  fair 
speeches,  to  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple." 

The  Pamphlet  next  in  order — the  first  reply  which  Mi*. 
Forby's  Letter  produced,  is  an  anonymous  one,  and  of  a  mixed 
character ;  for  in  different  parts  of  it  we  are  distinctly  told,  that 
upon  the  subject  of  Church  Missions  and  Bible  Societies,  the 
author  has  the  honour  to  think  with  Mr.  Forby ;  that  he  ""ad- 
mits" the  justice  and  excellency  of  Mr.  F.'s  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  Missions,  and  thinks  he  has  well  and  ably  thown,  "  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  intended  for  savage  man  j"  that  his  "  arguments 
are  such  as  may  profitably  be  recommended  to  all  who  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  utility  of  Church  Missionary  Asso- 
ciations ■"  and  that  he  also  "  perfectly  accords  with  him  in  opinion 

respecting 
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pectmg  the  means  by  which  Bible  Societies  have  been  enabled 
such  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the*  public."  But 
Porby  is  not  merely  indebted  to  his  respondent  for  a  detailed 
confirmation  of  Ins  own  sentiments  on  the  important  points  in 
debate,  and  of  the  force  of  argument  by  which  he  supports  them, 
the  confirmation  extends  t*>  the  judgment  passed  by  Mr.  F.  upon 
both  the  Speeches,  which  are  the  subject  of  his  animadversions; 
of  the  former  o\  which,  our  author  "  confesses,"  that  ''it  is  a 
speech,  the  sentiments  of  which  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  ap- 
prove ;"  and  of  the  latter,  that  he  thinks  it  "  more  indefensible" 
than  the  former,  which  declaration  he  proceeds  to  support  by 
enumerating  its  many  untenable  positions. 

Thus  far  then  Mr.  F.  finds  in  his  adversary  a  very  able  advo- 
cate, we  now  turn  to  the  cause  he  is  professedly  maintaining,  and 
shall  set  before  our  readers  the  nature  of  his  defence.     He  states 
his  belief,  that   "  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Speeches  there  is  no 
doubt,"  and  though  it  gives  us  great   pain  to  see  such  a  state- 
ment, yet  most  certainly  a  persuasion  -of  their  genuineness  can 
alone  account  for  an  attempt  at  vindication.     This  Is  contained 
in  several  short  passages  dispersed 'through  the  pamphlet,  and  is 
to  the  following  effect ;  that  on  the  occasions  in  question,  "  he 
(the  Bishop)  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  popular  orator,  and 
speaking  from  the  warm  and  impassioned  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment,— a  moment  certainly  not  the  most  friendly  to  the  origination 
of  calm  and  correct  sentiment ;"  that  "  it  is  not  expected  of  a 
public  speaker  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  points  confessedly  im- 
material ;"  <(  that  the  speech  in  question  was    merely  a  popular 
address  to  an  anomalous  and  popular  assembly ;  and  not   there- 
fore to  be  subjected  to  too  severe  a  scrutiny ;  without  recol- 
lecting  how   much   others,   in  equally  exalted  stations,   have,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  differ  from  them,  committed  th< 
selves  upon  this  unpropitious  subject ;"  that   "  this  opinion  hap- 
pens  to  have  been  unguardedly  expressed,  (no  uncommon  thing 
in  a  promiscuous  and  popular  assembly)  or  incorrectly  given,  or 
perhaps  not  worded  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  but  little  divested 
of  its  obscurity  in  the  subsequent  report;"  and  lastly,  that  "  the 
aforesaid  passage,  though  neither  a  definition  of  Dr.  Paley's  nor 
a  definition  at  all,  perhaps  for  mere  popular  purposes  may  come 
near  enough  to  both."     After  all,  however,  our  author  seems 
to  give  up  as  hopeless  this  part  of  the  task  lie  has  undertaken, 
for  he  closes  his  defensive  labours,  with  "  most  sincerely  lament- 
ing,  that  the  Bishop's  speeches  should  have  been  so  loosely  and 
unguardedly  worded  as  to  subject  his  Lordship  to  a   remon- 
strance, at  once  insulting  in  its  language,  petulant  in  its  invec- 
tives,  and   coarse   in   its   application;   and    that  any  sentiments 
should  have  escaped  such  a  Prelate  as  to  call  forth  the   unbe- 


coming 
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coming  bitterness  of  such  an  adversary."  To  which  lamentation/ 
as  far  as  it  respects  the  Bishop,  we  most  cordially  say,  Amen, 
as  we  do  also  to  the  "  firm  belief"  which  we  meet  with  a  few 
pages  afterwards,  "  that  he  will  eventually  find  himself  in  an  error 
respecting  the  nature  of  some  of  his  present  connections,"  and 
in  the  "  fervent  hope,  that  he  may  sea  the  things  which  belong 
unto  his  peace  and  to  the  security  of  the  Church,  of  which,  by 
his  mildness  and  tolerance  he  is  certainly  an  ornament,  whether 
by  his  opinions  he  be  a  bulwark  or  not,  before  it  be  too  late.'' 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  letter  directly  levelled  at 
Mr.  Forby,  and  as  its  writer  has  admitted  that  the  speeches  are 
"  indefensible,"  and  that  the  positions  and  arguments  advanced 
against  them  are  sound  and  good,  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
attack  is  evidently  the  only  point  which  he  has  himself  left  open 
to  reprehension,  and  to  this  point  it  is  that  he  directs  all  his 
hostility,  pouring  forth  upon  Mr.  F.  and  his  production  every 
term  of  opprobrium  that  can  be  named,  and  endeavouring,  by  a 
continual  contrast  of  the  stile  of  address  with  the  public  station 
and  amiable  private  virtues  of  the  Bishop,  to  make  Mr.  F.'aii 
object  of  general  reprobation. « 

We  proceed  to  Mr.  Glover's  reply,  which  commences  with 
a  position  to  which  we  cordially  subscribe,  addressing  Mr.  F, 
he  says, 

"  As  a  public  remonstrance  from  a  clergyman  to  his  diocesan 
you  will  fully  agree  with  me  in  the  reason  I  had  to  look  for  some 
strong  and  imperious  ground  to  be  established  by  it,  upon  which 
not  merely  its  expediency  but  its  paramount  necessity  should  rest, 
because  without  this  it  not  only  loses  its  value,  bur  it  becomes,  to" 
use  your  own  emphatic  language,  an  act  of  <  arrogance,  irreverence, 
and  indecorum  ;'  it  tends  to  the  subversion  of  that  discipline  which 
forms  so.fair  a  feature  of  our  Church  Establishment,  it  contiributes 
to  throw  down  the  walls  of  our  Sion,  and  to  let  in  the  beasts  from 
the  forest,  and  the  wild  boar  from  the  wood,  to  revel  in  her 
vineyard, 

In  nostros  fabricata  est  Machina  muros." 

Of  course  he  does  not  see  this  "  paramount  necessity"  and 
therefore  pronouncing  Mr.  F.'s  scepticism  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  speeches  "  a  flimsy  subterfuge,"  and  his  distinction  between 
the  duly  attested  and  unaccredited  judgment  of  his  diocesan,  a 
vain  conceit,  he  pleases  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  has  made 
short  work  with  Mr.  F.  in  a  point  upon  which  it  is  evidently  very 
near  his  heart  to  remain  invulnerable,  and  declares  him  "  self- 
convicted  of  a  breach  of  that  '  respectful  forbearance,'  which  he 
so  strongly  impresses  upon  his  readers  in  the  very  front  of  his 

publication." 

"  This 
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f(  This  distant  skirmishing  about  outposts,"  as  Mr.  Glover 
designates  it,  continues  through  eleven  pages,  in  which  the  same 
sort  of  contrast  between  the  personal  amiabilities  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  "  unhappy  moods"  of  Mr.  Forby,  which  formed  the 
substance  of  the  former  pamphlet,  is  shifted  into  every  variety  of 
shape  to  excite  odium  against  the  man,  and  thus  to  lessen  the 
influence  which  his  reasonings  have  deservedly  acquired  on  public 
opinion.  At  page  12,  however,  Mr.  Glover  first  obliging  the 
world  with  the  interesting  intelligence  that  he  "  thinks  and  acts 
with  the  Bishop  both  in  this  and  other  important  parts  of  his 
Lordship's  public  conduct,"  and  therefore  is  in  some  sort  identi- 
fied with  his  Lordship  in  the  animadversions  made  upon  him, 
and  of  course  in  all  the  compliments  which  he  receives,  disclaims 
all  intention  of  further  bush-fighting  in  the  defence  either  of  his 
Lordship  or  himself,  that  he  may  "  pass  on  to  discussions  of 
greater  moment,  and  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary and  Bible  Societies  against  Mr.  F.'s  aspersions,"  and 
'*  particularly  refute  that  monstrous  position  of  his  that  Christi- 
anity was  not  intended  for  savage  man? 

The  testimony  of  Lardner,  which  Mr.  F.  takes  as  the  basis 
of  his  argument,  is  quickly  dispatched ;  "  Lardner,  /  should 
think,  never  intended" — "  All  that  Lardner  could  have  meant" — 
"  Lardner  would  not  have  slighted,"  reverse,  to  Mr.  Glover's 
satisfaction,  the  plain  import  of  his  words,  though  they  are  the 
words  of  a  scholar  remarkable  for  his  accuracy  and  his  researches, 
and  express  a  conclusion  deliberately  drawu  at  the  close  of  as 
laborious  aa  investigation  as  the  u  state  of  gentilism"  ever 
underwent. 

Mr.  Glover  now  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  Mr.  F.'s 
position  in  two  points  of  view,  viz.  "  As  resting  on  opinion,  and 
as  sanctioned  by  experience,"  and  having,  in  the  specious  form  of 
questions,  insinuated  that  Mr.  Forby  has  advanced  the  unqualified 
assertion,  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  our  Liturgy,  that 
the  Almighty  wills  that  no  endeavours  shall  be  used  to  convert  the 
Heathen,  and  that  Mr.  F.  interprets  our  Saviour's  commission  to 
his  Apostles  as  limiting  the  preaching  the  Gospel  "  to  every  civi- 
lized creature,"  Mr.  G.  proceeds  to  state  the  grounds  by  which  his 
own  opinion  is  supported,  and  alleges  confidence  in  the  divine 
assistance  to  a  work  having  such  an  object  in  view,  (i.  e.  to  the 
pilgrim  good  intent) — the  greater  congeniality  of  truth  than  false- 
hood  to  the  mind  of  man,  (manifested,  we  venture  to  surmise,  in 
his  'f  changing  the  truth  into  a  lie.)" — And  the  "  better  results 
than  past  experience  furnish,  to  be  reasonably  hoped"  from  Mis- 
sions under  "  the  better  auspices  of  the  Missionary  Society," — 
(the  very  contested  point  gratuitously  assumed) — as  "  the  grounds 

and 
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and  sanctions  as  far  as  Opinion  is  concerned  of  his  conduct  in 
supporting  Missions  in  uncivilized  countries." 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Glover's  Replv  is  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  its  introductory  pages,  and  is  little  else  than  bush-fight- 
ing resumed  upon  the  subject  of  the  speech  delivered  at  the  Bible 
Society  Meeting. 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Forby,  who,  properly  alive  to  his  repu- 
tation in  the  world,  feels  it  his  duty  to  repel  attacks  which 
"  vilify  his  character,  defame  his  principles,  misiepresent  his- 
meaning,  distort  his  language,  and  call  him  by  unseemly  names." 
Of  his  anonymous  correspondent,  how  ever,  he  deems  it  unbe- 
coming him  to  take  any  notice,  and  he  very  truly  states  that 
what  Mr.  Glover  is  pleased  to  entitle  his  Repdj  certainly  deserves 
none,  But  taught  by  the  daily  exhibited  routine  of  Bible  Society 
manoeuvres  that  that  gentleman  "  if  he  were  not  exposed,  would 
certainly  use  a  la  mode  de  Dealtrv,  Etc.  his  claim  to  victory,"  he 
judiciously  considers  that  "  a  few  leisure  hours  will  not  be 
misemployed  in  such  short  notices  of  his  slight  cavils"  as  will 
"  deprive  him  of  that  pretence." 

Mr.  F.  sets  'nit  with  observing  that  the  most  effectual  way  to 
prove  Mr.  G.'s  Title  a  misnomer  would  be  briefly  to  re-state 
the  substance  of  his  own  argument,  and  compare  it  with  what 
Mr.  G.  has  advanced  ;  but  heartily  disposed  to  say  not  one  word 
more  than  is  necessary  to  his  purpose,  he  shall  merely  meet 
Mr.  O.  on  a  few  points,  on  which  he  has  attempted  to  be  either 
argumentative  or  facetious.  But  the  defence  of  his  literary 
reputation  is  of  very  inferior  moment  in  his  mind  to  the  clearing 
himself  from  the  charge  of  disrespect  to  his  diocesan. 

"  Before  I  come  (he  says)  to  these  particulars,  I  must  speak  upon 
another  part  of  my  subject,  which  (whatever  Mr.  G.  may  think  or 
say)  lies  much  nearer  to  my  heart.  In  every  page  of  the  Reply 
I  am  treated  as  the  harsh,  malignant,  rancorous,  and  scurrilous 
calumniator  of  the  Bishop.  I  will  re-assert,  and  ratify  what  I  have 
said  personally  of  that  good  man:  for  a  good  man  I  do  most  uiv 
feignedly  believe  him  to  be. 

"  I  have  expressed  my  conviction  of  his  <  invariable  benevolence 
of  intention.'  I  have  borne  my  testimony  to  his  '  character  of 
uncorruptedness  and  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  religion' — that  he 
*  is  believed  to  do  whatsoever  he  does  in  that  cause,  heartily  as  to 
the  Lord  and  not  unto  men ;'  and  that  '  in  every  thing,  lie  is 
actuated  by  the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil.'  I  have  declared, 
that  '  for  his  private  virtues  I  entertain  an  unfeigned  esteem  ;'  and 
that  '  the  little  particular  intercourse  I  have  had  with  his  Lordship, 
has  ex>cited  no  other  personal  and  private  feelings,  than  those  of 
esteem  and  respect.'  All  this  I  believed  and  I  felt  when  I  wrote 
it,  and  I  believe  and  I  feel  it  now."     P.  Q, 

Having 
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Having  recapitulated  his  testimony  to  the  private  virtues  of 
The  Bishop,  and  thus  shewn  how  much  he  had  it  at  heart  to 
qualify  his  remonstrance  with  the  strongest  demonstrations  of 
personal  respect,  Mr.  Forby's  sensibility  under  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  him  constrains  him  to  enter  further  upon  his  own  vindica- 
tion ;  and  first  renewing  the  asseveration  of  his  belief,  "  on  the 
strongest  probability,"  that  the  "  words  and  sentiments"  animad- 
verted upon  were  not  verbatim  the  Bishop's,  but  either  "  wholly 
supposititious,  or  at  least  greatly  misrepresented,"  he  challenge? 
the  production  of  any  passage  in  which  his  "  censure"  is  not 
"  aimed"  solely  and  precisely  at  the  words,  and  in  which  his 
"  strokes  of  sarcasm"  certainly  severe,  are  not  so  "  guardedly" 
inflicted  as  to  "  ward  them  off"  from  his  Lordship. 

Upon  the  important  feet  of  absolute  verbal  identity  we  have 
already  stated  our  persuasion  to  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Forby's  ; 
and  after  the  liberties  taken  by  Mr.  Glover  with  words  and 
meanings,  which  Mr.  F.  has  exposed,  we  confess  ourselves 
equally  unable  with  him  to  allow  Mr.  C's  loose  indefinite 
expressions  to  the  contrary  to  shake  our  conviction.  Indeed 
that  conviction  has  been  strengthened  by  what  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  in  any  other  light  than  as  more  flagrant  liberties  recently 
taken  with  his  Lordship's  name.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  his 
Lordship  has  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  obloquy  of  a  mixed  mul- 
titude of  factious  Churchmen,  and  dissenters  of  all  denomina- 
tions, a  member  of  his  own  Venerable  Bench  *  :  neither  can  it  be, 
that  he  has  so  condescended  as  to  address  a  letter  to  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Hay  f ;  much  less  that  in  that  letter,  avowedly  intended  by 
its  writer  for  publication,  he  has  traduced  that  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  kingdom,  indeed  all  persons  indiscriminately,  "  either 
in  or  out  of  parliament,"  who  have  withstood  the  aggressions  of 
the  Irish  Romanists,  as  actuated  by  "  narrow,  prejudiced,  and 
selfish  views,"  as  justifying  their  opposition,  in  one  instance  by 
the  use  of"  every  possible  chicane  ;"  in  another,  by  "  poorly  quib- 
bling "and  in  a  third,  by  what  "a  man  of  common  sense  can  hardly 
give  them  credit  for  saying  in  sincerity;"  and  in  this  spirit  and  by 
these  means,  "  exciting  the  discontent  and  outraging  the  feelings  of 
more  than  four  millions  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  Catholics  ;  taking 
pains  to  wound  the  honest  pride  of  the  independent  gentlem<  n"  of 
that  persuasion,  and  treating  "  the  Peers"  in  a  manner"  rtsembimg 
that  in  which  an  Algerine  Corsair  treats  his  Christian  prisoners, 
uufeeliugly  adding  mockery  to  injustice."  These,  we  repeat  it,  can- 
not be  the  genuine  productions  of  an  English  Bishop  :  they  only 
call  forth  therefore  a  more  confident  reference  to  Mr.  F.'s  apposite 
citation,  "  Ciceronem   ita  scripsisse  vix  ipsi  quidem  Ciceroni 

*  See  Norfolk  Chronicle,  Sept.  23d,  1815. 

+  Dublin  Chronicle,  June  30th,   1815. 

p  p  affirm  anti 

VOL.  IV.  DSCIMBER,  1815. 
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affirmant!  crediderim  ;"  whilst  they  shew  by  two  additional  preg- 
nant instances,  that  it  was  no  vain  conceit  on  which  his  appre- 
hensions were  founded,  that  the  "  open"  and  "  the  covert  ene- 
mies of  our  Church,"  and  "  its  misjudging  friends,  who  aim  at 
innovation  incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  times  and  the 
tempers  of  men,  are  closing  round  the  Bishop  on  every  side,  and 
endeavouring  to  forward  their  own  schemes,  by  practising  upon 
that  liberality  and  charity  unsuspicious  of  all  evil,  which  he  does, 
but  t/icy  do  not  possess." 

It  is  sufficient  for  Mr.  Forby  to  rest  his  vindication  upon  the 
ground  which  he  took  when  he  made  his  remonstrance,  viz.  '*  his 
real  and  strong  persuasion  that  the  speeches  were  not'J  his  Lord- 
ship's, and  this  ground  we  are  persuaded  he  has  made  good  ;  but 
had  he  quilted  it,  and  in  deference  to  his  opponents  yielded  the 
point  of  authenticity,  still  we  conceive  that  the  distinction  between 
the  speeches  in  question  and  the  "  Allocutio  Fpiscopi/'so  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  outset  of  his  former  pamphlet,  would  have  ren- 
dered his  vindication  easy,  nay  that  it  is  furnished  by  his  opponents 
themselves  :  for  Mr.  Glover  has  most  certainly  supplied  "  the 
strong  and  imperious  ground  of  remonstrance"  which  he  calls 
for,  when  he  states  in  two  passages,  a  lew  pages  distant  from 
each  other,  that  some  of  the  Clergy  may  have  been  particularly 
pointed  at,  in  speeches  which  made  too  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  to  be  hastily  forgotten,  though  this  concession  is  cou- 
pled with  an  attempt,  in  our  apprehension  both  captious  and 
abortive,  to  except  Mr.  F.  upon  his  own  testimony,  from  the  num- 
ber: and  the  anonymous  respondent  has  removed  every  restraint 
which  delicacy  might  impose,  by  declaring,  as  he  does,  that  the 
Bishop  "  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  popular  orator"  on 
that  occasion,  and  if  so,  most  certainly  not  as  the  Diocesan. 

The  duty  to  himself  discharged,  Mr.  F.'s  attention  is  now 
turned  to  Mr.G.  to  "  meet  him  according  to  engagement,  as  the 
champion  of  the  two  Societies,"  on  some  of  his  attempts  to  be  ar- 
gumentative or  facetious  ;  and  here  an  exposure  very  little  credi- 
table to  Mr.  G.  takes  place  :  for  in  one  instance  it  appears,  that  in 
citing  from  Mr.  F.  he  leaves  out  or  changes  what  docs  not  suit 
his  purpose ;  in  another  that  he  gives  Air.  F.'s  words  correctly, 
but  slides  from  his  meaning  ;  in  another  that  he  composes  his 
sentence  of  words  and  phrases  most  of  which  Mr.  F.  had  used, 
but  which  have  been  taken  from  their  respective  contexts, 
and  strung  together  with  other  words  into  a  period  serving 
his  purpose  ;  in  another  that  with  his  usual  dexterity  he  gives 
Mr.  F.'s  words  a  twist  from  the  text  to  which  he  did,  to  one 
to  which  he  did  not  apply  them;  and  in  another,  that  adduc- 
ing Mr.  Fi's  authorities  he  omits  the  words  to  which  he  obviously 
did,  and  quotes  those  to  which  he  obviously  did  not  refer  :  and 
tbe  result  of  Mr.  F.'s  rejoinder  is,  "  that  full  conviction  is  af- 
forded 
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forded  to  those  who  had  placed  confidence  in  his  statements  and 
reasoning,  that  no  part  of  it  is  transferable  to  Mr.  G.  in  virtue 
of  his  Reply.  That  Mr.  G.  has  left  Mr.  F.'s  argument  exactly 
as  he  found  it :  that  the  secondary  or  subordinate  parts  of  it,  or 
the  topics  incidentally  connected  with  it,  at  which  he  has  cavilled, 
have  all  been  prepared  for  his  use  by  inserting,  omitting,  substi- 
tuting, or  transferring  words,  and  that  he  has  then  proceeded  to 
reply  not  to  Mr.  F.'s  nonsense  or  falsehood,  but  to  his  own." 

Mr.  Glover  however  will  have  the  last  word  ;  the  policy  of  the 
Institution  imposes  this  hard  service  upon  him  ;  for  Mr.  F.'s  are 
strong,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  popular  pamphlets  ;  and  the 
unalterable  maxim  is,  that  J5  Expositions  which  obtain  a  hearing 
from  the  public  would  be  doing  harm  if  no  direct  answer  ap- 
peared." And  the  Norfolk  auxiliary  anniversaries  would  have 
been  two  dull  Unedifying  clays,  had  not  a  new  text  book  been 
produced  against  their  meeting,  to  give  the  inferior  propagandists 
their  cue  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
complete  reprobation.  We  do  not  however  deem  it  necessary 
to  enter  much  into  this  further  attempt  to  perplex  a  case,  which 
we  conceive  incontrovertible  decided.  The  single  point  of  any 
moment,  for  which  Mr.  G.  contends,  is  that  the  Scriptures  sanc- 
tion, and  History  records  the  preaching  the  Gospel  to  savages. 
He  gives  indeed  an  imposing  aspect  to  his  authority  upon  this 
subject,  by  setting  forth  the  anxious  enquiry  in  which  he  la- 
boured during  several  years  upon  one  difficult  branch  of  it,  and 
his  almost  universal  acquaintance  with  whatever  has  been  written 
in  its  elucidation.  This  is  stated  in  his  former  pamphlet;  in  the 
present  one  we  are  favoured  with  similar  information,  relative 
to  the  process  which  he  pursued  "  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
actual  tenets  and  doctrines  maintained  at  the  present  day  by  the 
adherents  to  the  Church  of  Rome."  And  his  Oracles  in 
this  latter  instance  will  form  a  good  criterion  for  the  value  of 
his  authorities  in  the  former.  These  he  states  to  be  Bossuet  and 
Du  Pin  ;  the  latter  of  whom  is  well  known  to  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  to  the  members  of  his  own  Communion,  as  in- 
tending to  betray  the  Romish  Church,  and  to  weaken  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  pretended  to  stand  ;  and  the  former  to  have  been 
thought,  by  many  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  to  have  per- 
verted its  essential  doctrines  in  the  very  work  to  which  Mr.  F. 
appeals ;  a  work  to  which  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  never 
gave  their  approbation  though  requested  so  to  do,  and  which 
the  Pope  refused  to  sanction  till,  after  eight  years  powerful 
solicitation,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  artfully  contrived 
to  support  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  and  to  reconcile  the 
Protestants  to  it  *.     If  a  person  pretending  to  arbitrate  in  the 

*  See  the  condemnation  of  Monsieur  Du  Pin,  his  History  by 
the  Archbishop   of  Paris,  4to.   1696,  and  Archdeacon  Tottie's 

p  p  2  Charge 
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Roman  Catholic  controversy  will  go  to  Bishops  of  tlie  Galls'* 
cair Church  for  direction  to  the  genuine  sources  of  information, 
lie  deserves  to  be  taken  in  as  Mr  (x.  has  been:  and  if  he  can- 
so  commit  himself,  as  to  confront  authorities  thus  chosen  with 
BeRarmine  and  the  class  books  of  the  college  of  Maynooth,  all1 
He  has  to  do  is  to  consider  himself  henceforth  hors  dt  combat , 
for  it  is  impossible  that  his  judgment  can  In  future  have  the 
weight  of  a  leatl  :er  if)  theological  disputations. 

We  now  c  >me  td  the  tecoifd  division  of  our  series;  and,  as 
n  ne  '  ssary  introduction  to  our  strictures  oi\  the  three  remaining 
Pamphlets  of  which  il  is  composed,  present  onr  readers  with  the 
extract  from  the  Bishop  oF  Lincoln's  Charge,  which  was  made 
the  occasion  (i  their  publication.  We  make  our  citation  from 
the  second  of  the  three  Pamphlets,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  by 
a  clerical  tai  mber  of  Che  Bible  Society  -r  and  we  have  preferred 
this  record  of  it,  becdHse  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  author  to 
collate  Hie  copies  which  had  appeared  in  print,  and  thus  to  re- 
tno\e  all  reasonable  doubt  of  ks  accuracy. 

"  In  the  pastoral  Charge  which  tlie  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  at  pre- 
dieTivering  to  his  Clergy,  his  Lordship  gives  the  well-earned" 
meed  oi'  praise  to  'Iu  venerable  Society  tor  Promoting  Christian' 
Knowledge,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  has  been  most  unosten- 
tatiously, but  effectually,  employed  in  extending  the  blessings  of 
teal  Christianity,  a^>  a  Bible  Society,  as  a  Missionary  Society,  as 
rncouragcrs  of  religious  education,  and  as  distributers  of  religious 
Books  and  Tracts:  he  also  gives  the  warmest  commendation  of  tlie 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  Madras- 
System  ;  and  he  entreats  the  parochial  Clergy  t.i>  diffuse  the  benefits 
of  both  those  Institutions  as  widely  as  possible.  His  Lordship  ex- 
presses deep  regret  in  observing  that  many  of  the  Clergy  of  hit 
diocese  have  become  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  when  they  might  have  obtained  every  advantage  they 
there  sought,  from  the  Society  lor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
whose  principles  and  practice  have  been  long  tried.  From  this  So- 
ciety they  might  have  procured  more  Bibles  and  New  Testaments, 
for  the  same  Subscription,  besides  die  additional  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing Prayer  Back;),  and  many  most  excellent  religious  publica- 
tions, on  the  cheapest  terms.  He  considers  the  constitution  o£ 
the  Bible  Society  tip  be  very  dangerous  to  the  established  religion, 
and  to  the  orthodox  principles  of  those  who  attend  its  meeting,  as 
it  admits  members  of  any  creed,  and  of  no  creed;  and  he  thinks,, 
that,  however  sincere  the  motives  might  have  been  which  originally 
induced  unsuspicious  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  join 
it,  they  must  now  have  seen  enough  in  the  published  accounts  of 
its   general   and  auxiliary  meetings,   and  in   the  proceedings  and 

Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  1763,  at  the 
end  of  his  volume  of  Sermons,  m  which  Bossuet's  design  to  decoy 
the  Prjtestants  unto  Popery  is  well  exposed. 

speeche* 
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speeches  there,  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  from  it ;  or,  at  least 
to  raise  some  misgivings  in  their  minds,  as   to  the  real  views  of 
many  of  its  most  active  members. 

"  His  Lordship  states,  that  though  it  be  our  duty  to  show  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance  and  charity  towards  all  our  Christian  bre- 
thren, yet  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, or  co-operation,  to  those  zoho  cause  divisions  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  taught  (Rom.  xvi.  7.)  to  avoid  them:  and  he 
seems  to  think  it  most  absurd  and  unaccountable,  that  they  who 
ipray  in  their  liturgy  to  be  delivered  from  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism,  should  unite  in  religious  associations  with  those  who  pub- 
licly avow  the  falsest  dectrines,  the  most  notorious  heresies,  and  the 
•most  determined  schism  ;  as  strange  would  it  be  (says  his  Lordship) 
to  see  loyal  Britons  forming  a  political  association  with,  or  fur- 
nishing money  and  arms  to,  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  exciters  of 
sedition,  abettors  of  privy  conspiracy,  and  promoters  of  rebellion  " 
P.  8. 

The  «  Brief   Answer"  which  first  appeared,  and  which 
was  sent,  by  special  messengers,  to  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Diocese  immediately  upon   its   publication,  commences  with  a 
reason  (remarkable  for  its  decency)  for  bringing  the  passage  under 
discussion,  viz.  that  "**  his  Lordship  was  understood  to  have  de- 
•clined  printing   it  (his  Charge)  in   his  ozen  name,  in  order  that 
fie  might  not  be  involved  in  controversy"     It  is  true  that  his 
Lordship  did  decline  to  print  it,   though  most  strongly  solicited 
by  the  great  body  of  his  Clergy  so   to  do  at  most  (if  not  all)  of 
She  places  where  he  held  his  Visitation.     He  had  discharged  his 
duty  in  putting  those,  for  whom   he  is  officially  responsible,  in 
possession  of  his  "  Godly  judgment"  on  a  point  vitally  affecting  the 
great  interests  of  religion,  and  yet  so  perplexed  by  the  sophistries 
both  of  o|>eii  enemies  and  false  brethren,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  a  decided  opinion  froinhina  for  their  direction  and  sup- 
port; and  here  he  chose  to  stop.,  it  is  very  possible  for  the  cause 
alleged,  as  deeming  it,  perhaps  apon   the  whole  expedient,  or 
at  least  more  conducive  to  his  own  peace,  isot  to  give   occasion 
to  those  who  are  ever  upon  the  watch  to  seize  it,  for  speaking 
evil  of  dignities,  and   bringing  into  contempt  all  legitimate  au- 
thority which  has  not  suicidally  lent  itself  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  designs.     If,  however,  such  were  his  Lordship's  motives  for 
excusing  himself  from  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  his  Clergy,  the 
pamphlet  before  us  must  soon  have  taught  him  that  his  forbear T 
ance  had  beeu  worse  than  unavailing  ;  for  this  forbearance  is  very 
decorously  construed  into  "  a  secret  conviction  ©f  the  weakness  of 
the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken  to  support,"  whilst  his  end  is 
defeated  by  a  surreptitious  extract,  publislied  in  different  newspa- 
pers and  periodical  journals;  and  by  a  most  insolent  insinuation  in 
the  above-cited  passage,  the  imputation  is  cast  upon  him,  that  he 
privately  promoted  the  publication  by  means  of  his  attendants, 

sarcastically 
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sarcastically  designated  in  the  ensuing  pages  his  Jtdesde-Campt 
in  the  hope,  that  "  the  substance  of  it"  (his  Charge)  might, 
"  by  bush  fighting  and  sharp  shooting,"  atchieve  the  same  ob- 
ject" as  "  the  main  army,"  which  "  it  had  been  found  inconve- 
nient and  impolitic  to  bring  up."  Who  were  the  publishers, 
of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  ;  but  at  Leicester  a 
clergyman  was  detected  in  the  act  of  transcribing,  and  required 
by  the  Bishop  to  desist;  and  he  was  not  an  Aide-dc-Camp  of 
his  Lordship,  but  one  of  the  most  zealous  purtizans  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  the  obvious  presumption  from  all  that  has  ap- 
peared is,  that  his  adversaries  themselves  were  the  publishers. 

Having  thus  prefaced  his  undertaking  the  author,  stating  him- 
self to  be  a  Churchman,  and  a  Member  both  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
proceeds  very  consistently  to  depreciate  the  latter  Institution  ;  and 
to  compliment  the  dissenters  at  the  expence  of  his  brethren. 
This,  together  with  the  puritanical  invective  of  Popery,  founded 
upon  the  worn- out  calumny  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Bible  is  the 
object  of  alarm,  and  with  the  equally  worn-out  emblazonment  of 
"  venerable  Bishops,  Royal  Dukes,"  "  Illustrious  Peers,"  and 
"Members  of  his  Majesty's  Government,"  "  who  patronise  the 
Society,"  constitutes  the  substance  of  much  empty  declamation  in 
the  ensuiug  pages. 

The  Pamphlet,  which  follows  next  in  the  scries,  assails  the 
Bishop  from  a  higher  quarter.  Its  author  sets  himself  forth  as 
not  merely  a  member,  but  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  evidently  much  the  advantage  of  his  predecessor  in  in- 
tellectual power,  but  his  superiority  is  exhibited,  not  in  that  ge- 
nuine excellence  which  mal.es  an  author  respectable,  whatever  cause 
he  espruses,  but  in  the  measured  and  digested  malignity  of  his  ob- 
servations, which  are  framed  not  for  conviction  but  effect.  As  a 
sort  of  preface  to  the  extract  from  the  Charge,  five  pages  of  intimi- 
dation precede  it,  in  which  a  muster  of  the  Bible  Society's  forces 
is  made  and  set  in  array  before  the  Bishop  ;  "  the  21,000  persons 
nearly  all  of  the  lower  orders,"  enlisted  in  "the  Southwark  Aux- 
iliary alone,"  and  regularly  organised  in  12  regiments*,  being 
numerically  displayed,  whilst  it  is  admitted,  in  so  many  words, 
that  "  there  are  circumstances  under  which  this  Mass  of'  the 
Community  might  prove  highly  dangerous  to  the  Church," 
which  circumstances  are  stated  to  be,  their  "  becoming  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  indifferent  to  their  best  interest, 
views  what  is  done  for  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  and   seems  to 

*  It  js  remarkable,  that  the  first  act  of  violence  in  the  Puritanical 
Kebelhon  was  "  a  mighty  and  tumultuous  rising  on  May  5,  1 640,  of 
apprentices  and  young  men  in  Southwark.' '  Vicar's  Parliamentary 
Chronicle,  4to.  1614.  p.  17. 
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iadicate  a  distrust  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  pure  and  unmixed  word  of  God;" — all  which  ma- 
licious calumnies  against  the  Church,  he  does  all  he  can  to  infuse 
iato  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  by  the  most  wilfully  wicked 
misrepresentations.  We  beg  to  prefix  a  N.  B.  to  this  introduc- 
tory passage,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  Government  to  it,  as  an 
undisguised  avowal  of  the  Bible  Society's  revolutionary  designs, 
against  which  a  due  concern  for  the  public  welfare  seems  to  us  to 
require  them  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  of  precaution. 
Having  given  the  extract  from  the  Bishop's  Charge  which 
comprizes,  what  he  is  pleased  to  designate,  his  Lordship's 
"attack"  upon  the  Bible  Society;  the  well  earned  meed  of 
praise,  which  his  Lordship  bestows  upon  the  venerable  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  excites  his  first  splenetic 
effusion,  which  runs  on  in  gall  and  bitterness  through  above 
twenty  pages ;  his  object  being  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
designs,  which  an  Institution  thus  comprehensively  designated 
may  legitimately  undertake,  and  therefore  ought  to  aim  at. 

The  extraordinary  course,  which  he  takes  to  fix  this  disparage- 
ment upon  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  is,  in  the  first  place 
dexterously  to  lay  down  as  the  criterion  of  its  powers,  "  what  it 
had  done,  or  was  doing,  at  the  period  when  the  Bible  Society 
was  formed,"  and  then  to  draw  out  in  detail  what  the  Bible  So- 
ciety has  now  atchieved,  or  rather  what  it  makes  its  boast  of, 
and   to  contrast  these  two  statements  together.     The  simple 
narrative  of  this  pious  fraud  is  its  detection.     At  the  period  ad- 
verted  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  was   unobtrusively, 
yet  assiduously  promoting  all  the  great  ends  for  which  it  was  in- 
stituted, to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  means,  and  even  beyond  them. 
Its  daily  increasing  popularity  has  advanced  with  the  disingenuous 
tempts  of  its  rival  to  blast  its  reputation,  and  its  operations  have 
increased  in  vigour  and  extent  as  enlarged  resources  have  been 
placed  at  its  disposal ;  and  its  enemies  know,  and  cannot  conceal 
the  mortification  which  they  suffer  in  consequence  of  their  know- 
ledge, that  every  fresh  Report  which  it  puts  forth,  conveys  to  the 
country  at  large  accumulated  conviction,  that  all  it  stands  in  need 
of,  is  liberal  support  to  ensure  it  doing  whatever  may  legitimately 
be  done  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

Upon  the  items  which  compose  the  statement  framed  to 
aggrandise  the  Bible  Society  much  might  be  said,  did  it  fall 
within  our  province  to  desceud  to  these  particulars :  but  though 
we  shall  refrain  from  animadversion  on  many  of  their  Jesuitical 
practices,  we  cannot  refuse  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge, 
with  which  this  triumphant  recapitulation  of  Bible  Society 
exploits  is  wound  up,  for  we  can  produce  from  an  a?ra  "  since 
the   Apostles   days,"  a  record   to   the  full  as   extraordinary 

"  as 
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"  as  the    Society's  Eleventh  Report" — to  ilie   full  a3  prolific  in 
discoveries  of  "  the  ringer  of  God/'  and  of  instances  of  "  glo- 
rious  work,"   "  pronounced"  upon    erpial   evidence,   and    with 
equal  hardihood  of  assertion,,  to  be  V  the  graid  operation  of  his 
hand,"  and    this   record  is  entitled  Jehovah  Jireh.     God 
in  the  Mount;  or  England's  Parliamentary  Chro- 
nicle.    Containing  a  most  exact  narratiok  of  all  the  most 
material  proceedings  of  this  tenon ned  and  unparalleled  Parlia- 
ment ,•  collected  and  pttblished  principally  (or  the  high  honour 
of  our  Kondi  r-working  God,  $t,  //  most  graciously  and  gloi  iousl u 
carrying  on  the  great  woik  of  a  pure  reformation,  in  Church 
end    State;    by  the  mast    unwoithy  admirer    thereof,   John 
Vicars.     Loudon:  1644.    J  his  notable  production,  wc  repeat 
it,  and  the  Society's  Reports  are  competitors  for  public  amaze- 
ment, exactly  formed  t\n-  comparison  with  each  other ;  for  it  is  no 
very  extravagant  figure   of  speech   to  designate  that  general  as- 
sembly of  d«  puties,  under  whoi.e  sanction  the  latter  publications 
issue,    the    Parliament   of  the  confederacy — not  in   the  saddle 
indeed,  as  was  that  Parliament  which  ordered  Jehovah  Jireh 
to  be  published,  but  creepiug  ou  annually  towards  that  vantage 
ground,  from   which   they  may   spring  into   it  with   certainty; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  as  Nalsoti  says  of  the  s3d-countenauced 
puritanical  reformers,   "  encouraging  their  own  party,  and  dis- 
couraging weak  and  timorous  minds  from  meddling  with  them," 
by  the  constant  use  of  Gamaliel's  apothegm  ;  which  lias  served 
the   purposes  o(  every  religious  faction,  in   its    embryo    state, 
from    his   days   to  those  of  the   Bible  Society,  whose   propa- 
gandists from   the  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Dealtry  down  to 
the  letter  writer  before  us,  giving  it   the  semblance  of  a  divine 
counsel,    brandish  it   on  every  emergency   for  the    purpose    of 
intimidation. 

Having  thus  established,  as  he  conceives,  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  Bible  Society  to  Spiritual  Supremacy,  he  sets  forth 
its  stile  and  title, — Tn  e  Society  of  th  e  whole  Ciilisti  an 
World  ;  i.  e.  the  Holy  CaiholTc  Church  according  to  the  new 
model  of  this  omnipotent  and  infallible  body  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  its  Constitution.  And  here  ho  comes  really 
to  the  point,  for  he  admits  all  that  the  Bishop  alleges  against 
it;  thai"  it  is  composed  of  met]  of  any  Cieed,  and  of  no 
Creed  ;  that  "  those  who  avow  the  falsest  doctrines,  the  most 
notorious  heresies,  and  the  most  determined  schisms,"  may  be 
incorporated  in  it,  nay,  that  "  many  Jews,  some  Mahometans, 
and  even  some  Pagan  Priests  are  contributing  to  promote  its 
designs ;"  and  having  thus  made  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
confederacy  asanu-christian  as  possible,  he  pronounces  "  the  one 
object  for  which  the  union  is  formed, — that  of  dispersing  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,"  its  full  justifica- 
tion. 
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i:ion.  We  have  not  time  to  analyse  this  passage  as  it  deserves, 
Irat  we  must  remark  upon  the  speculation  with  which  the  author 
concludes  it,  that  of  effecting  a  confederation  of  nil  the  aforesaid 
..enemies  of  the  Gospel  in  all. the  world,  and  joining  them  with 
jiimself  in  one  fraternity  for  the  promotion  of  his  favourite  ob- 
ject ;  that  if  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  cannot  restrain  him 
from  the  puritanical  impiety  of  laying  violent  hands  on  tliem  to 
decoy  popular  superstition,  by  their  means,  into  the  espousing  so 
palpably  umcriptitral  an  imagination,  he  must  suffer  us  to  con- 
front  his  reference  with  another  from  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  to 
submit  it  to  the  decision  of  our  readers  whether,  with  respect 
to  the  probable  issue  of  such  a  project,  Zech.  xiv.  9.  should  not 
give  place  to  Rev.  xviii.  2,  4.  as  the  more  apposite  citation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Pamphlet  a  transient  qualm  of 
^conscience  passes  over  the  Author's  mind,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  nature  he  bears  this  testimony  to  the  bench  of  Bishops, 
that  "  by  age,  by  station,  and  very  generally  by  talents  and 
learning,  they  are  highly  dignified  characters,  and  entitled  to  a 
very  large  share  of  respectful  deference  ;"  and  with  it  couples 
this  report  of  himself,  that  "  as  compared  with  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln's  claims  to  public  attention,"  he  is  "  an  indi- 
vidual of  very  humble  pretensions  indeed,"  and  certainly  mat/ 
"  appear  presumptuous '  ft  thus  to  stand  forward  and  contro- 
vert the  justness  of  his  Lordship's  positions,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Iiis  recommendations."  Againstthis  admonition  of  conscience  how- 
ever, he  instantly  hardens  himself  by  alleging  that  "  our  Bishops 
are  not  Popes,  before  whose  infallibility  we  must  bow  in  silence, 
or  burn  for  our  contumacy  ;"  and  then  concludes  with  an  outrage 
against  Episcopacy,  which  none  but  a  most  mischievous  incendiary 
would  have  offered — that  of  exhibiting  the  venerable  bench  at  dis- 
cord amongst  themselves,  and  at  a  time  when  their  unanimity  and 
concert  are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  Church,  at- 
tempting to  commit  them  in  hostility  with  each  other  *. 

The  last  Pamphlet  of  the  collection  is  avowed  to  be  the 
production,  not  merely  of  a  Clergyman,  but  of  a  Clergyman  of 
Lincoln  Diocese,  and  therefore  of  a  person  under  a  solemn 
engagement  of  reverent  obedience  to  the  Bishop,  and  of  sub  • 
mission  to   his  godly  judgement.     The  argumentative  part  of 

*  Besides  the  above  insulting  passage  at  the  close  of  this  Pam- 
phlet ;  it  opens,  like  the  last,  with  imputing  to  the  Bishop  the  dis- 
seminating the  extract  from  his  charge  "  with  at  least  somewhat 
of  a  demi-official  character,  though  he  had  "  resolutely  declined 
the  publication  of  it  in  a  more  authentic  shape."  Yet  the  Editor 
of  the  Christian  Guardian,  a  Clergyman  of  Leicester,  designates 
this  a  respectful  Letter.  What  an  inversion  of  intellect,  and  what 
a  corruption  of  the  moral  sense  does  Bible  Society  membership 

generate  ! 
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it  is  chiefly  occupied   in  an  attempt   to  justify  the  connection 
.subsisting   between    Churchmen  and  Dissenters   in   the   Bible 
Society,  its  materials  being  wholly  borrowed  from  the  common 
stock  of  eloquence  consolidated  in  the  Keports  of  Auxiliary  De- 
clamation.?,  shreds  of  which,  all  contributing  more  and  more 
to  sophisticate  the  important  point  of  Christian  Unity,  and  dis- 
solve its  limitations,  are  strung  together  through  thirty  pages  of 
Jatitudinarian   slang,    quibble,  and  prevarication.     As  a  sort  of 
after-piece  to  this,  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  is  brought 
forward,,  to  be  disparaged  and  lowered  as  much  as  possible  in  pub- 
lic estimation,    and    because   truth  can   lay   no    serious  delin- 
quency  to    its    charge,     falsehood    and    misrepresentation    are 
employed     for     this    worthy    purpose.     The    former    of    these 
methods    of  depreciation  is   exemplified  in   the  assertion,  that 
within  the  last  six  years  "  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety have  expressed  their  wish  that  its  Members  would  spare, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  issue  6f  Bibles,  and   rather  favour  the 
issue  of  Tracts  ;"   for  which,  upon  enquiry  of  the  Secretary,  we 
are  informed  there  is  no  foundation  \\  hatever  ;  and  the  latter  in 
what  is  insinuated  respecting  the  alteration   of    the  Society's 
Tracts,   which   might  easily  be  shewn,  (were  this  the  place  to 
enter  into  the  explanation)  to  derive  from  the  author's  false  co- 
louring all  its  appearance  of  criminality. 

But  the  Pamphlet  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  gross  per- 
sonalities against  the  Bishop.  The  torrent  opens  at  P.  6',  with  the 
author's  delivery  of  this  judgment  on   the  Charge,  that  he  has 
"  seldom  i<ad  a  eon. position  more  full   of  false  statement  and 
false  reasoning  ;"  at  P.  7,  it  is  described  as  not  having  "  excited 
auv  misgivings  in  his  mind,  excepting  such   as  respect  the  so- 
lidity of  the  Bishop's  judgment,"  which  it  is  insolently  surmised 
at  P.  8,  that  "  peihans  the  lapse  of  years   might  have  impair- 
ed."    In  the  same  page  the  Charge  is  characterised,  "  as  having 
the  stamp  of  haughty  arrogant  assertions,  combined  with  a  kind 
of  insulting  compassion  for  tho;-e  weak,  unsuspicious,  though 
well  meaning  nun,  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced 
into    the    support  of  the  pernicious  designs  attributed   to  the 
Bible  Society."     At  P.  9,   the    Bishop's  "  piety"   is   obliquely 
reflected  on;  and  it  is  insinuated,  that  in  his  case,  "  the  (Epis- 
copal) cilice  (as  too   often  unhappily  occurs)   is  filled  by  one  of 
a  mere  worldly  spirit;"  at  P.  11,  a   particular  passage  of  the 
Charge  is  spoken  of  as  "  quite  destitute  of  either  strength  or 
authority,  and  as  deriving  all  its  sei  ming  force   from   the   mere 
management  of  words;"  at  P.  14,  "  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness,"  are  obliquely  imputed  to  his   Lordship  ; — at 
P.  '21 ,  the  convenience   of  "  dealing  in  loose  invective,    when 
facts  are  not  at  hand  lo  effect  the  object,"  is  cast  as  a  reflection 

upon 
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upon  him,  and  his  remarks  upon  associating  with  Dissenters, 
are  characterised  as  (*  the  attack  of  calumny," — "  the  basest  and 
most  hateful  of  crimes."  At  P.  22,  these  same  sentiments  are 
pronounced  justly  censurable  for  their  "  malignancy  ;"  at  P.  £4, 
they  are  represented  as  behtting  only  "  the  Roman  Pontiff  in 
the  days  of  Luther:"  at  P.  Si,  the  Bishop  is  called  upon  to 
<(  point  out  the  temporal  advantages  which  they  (the  Clergy) 
can  propose  to  themselves  through  the  medium  of"  the  Society, 
or  to  forbear  to  cloak  his  positions  with  the  mere  words  of 
Scripture,  only  to  invest  them  with  some  shew  of  strength  and 
authority,  when  the  original  meaning  of  the  words  will  not 
warrant  their  application  ;"  and  to  close  this  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion with  a  copious  effusion  of  abuse  and  acrimony,  at  P.  19, 
it  is  left  ,f  to  the  determination  of  his  Lordship's  feelings,  how 
he  will  be  able  at  any  future  Visitation,  "  to  meet  those  Clergy- 
men whom  he  has  thus  grossly  insulted,  when  he  finds  them 
not  in  the  least  degree  cured  of  their  folly,  by  the  happy  dis- 
closure of  his  sentiments  concerning  them  :"  and  it  is  added,  that 
"  unless  he  possesses  the  supple  art  of  a  confirmed  diplomatist, 
he  will  be  scarcely  able  so  to  conceal  his  uneasiness,  as  to  ex- 
tract  from  his  brethren  even  the  compliment  of  thanks  for  his 
polite    attentions  *,    which   were  so   ingeniously   devised    and 

awarded 


*  The  proceeding  here  adverted  to,  and  detailed  with  disinge- 
nuous reservations,  took  placje  at  Leicester,  where  the  Bishop 
after  holding  his  Visitation  dined  as  usual  with  his  Clergy.  When 
the  cloth  was  drawn,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  since  elevated  to 
the  Bench,  whose  province  it  was  to  propose  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  the  suitable  acknowledgements  to  their  Diocesan,  in- 
stead of  expressing  himself  in  the  usual  form,  passed  what  is 
ironically  called  above  "the  compliment  of  thanks  to  his  Lord- 
ship for  his  polite  attentions."  The  toast  however  had  no  sooner 
gone  round,  than  its  insufficiency,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
meeting,  to  convey  the  sentiments  which  the  Charge  had  left 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  was  conspicuously  manifested,  for 
a  second  toast  was  immediately  given  out  by  the  Clergyman 
next  in  precedence,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  first  mover, 
which,  besides  specifying  the  Charge,  as  the  particular  ground  of 
their  acknowledgements,  went  on  to  characterise  it,  as  "  most 
excellent,  most  judicious,  and  well-timed;"  and  with  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  one  or  two,  was  hailed  with  applause  by  the 
whole  company,  who  rose  with  one  spontaneous  movement  in 
testimony  of  their  approbation.  All  this  would  have  remained 
matter  of  conversation  amongst  the  Clergy  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, had  not  the  avowed  purpose  of  *;  gratifying  the  friends  of  the 
Bible  Society,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,"  with  a  sketch  of 

Epis- 
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awarded  to  his  Lordship  for  his  labours  on  the  present  occa- 
sion :"  and  still  to  protract  the  depraved  gratification  of  being 
scurrilous,  a  possibility  is  alleged  that  "  his  Lordship  antici- 
pates a  speedy  translation  to  another  sphere  of  action,  and  has 
kindly  intended  only  to  relieve  the  minds  of  some  of  his  Clergy 
from  any  poignant  feeling  of  sorrow  at  his  departure  ;"  and  he 
is  "  congratulated  on  the  complete  success,"  if  such  was  his 
intention,  which  in  many  instances  "  is  likely  to  attend  his 
remedy." 

We  have  now  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  substance 
of  the  three  pamphlets  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Charge 
has  been  made  the  occasion  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  had  we 
nothing  farther  to  al ledge  in  aggravation  of  what  our  summary 
contains,  we  have  made  such  an  exhibition  of  the  spirit  which  the 
Bible  Society  generates,  and  of  the  menacing  aspect  which  it  has 
assumed  against  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Church,  as  must  very  forci- 
bly remonstrate  with  every  conscientious  Member  of  our  Com- 
munion against  affording  further  countenance  and  support  to  so 
portentous  a  confederation  :  but  the  outrage  offered  to  Episcopacy 
hi  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  very  far  from  being 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  publications  before  us.  Every 
instrument,  w  hich  could  vociferate  clamour,  has  been  employed  to 
make  the  country  resound  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  invec- 
tive against  his  Lordship,  and  to  call  down  upon  him  universal 
obloquy  and  contempt. 

The  Christian  Observer,  the  fugelman  of  the  party,  which  gives 
the  cue  to  all  its  subsidiary  publications,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Charge  whilst  it  was  still  in  course  of  delivery. 
The    "    ten  thousand    throats   in  the    Society's  interest,    ini- 


Episcopacy,  insulted  in  the  person  of  their  own  Diocesan,  tempted 
a  Socinian  partizan  of  the  confederacy,  to  try  his  skill  at  distorting 
facts  in  the  shape  of  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  that  provincial 
cewspaper,  traducing  both  the  dignitary  above  referred  to,  and  the 
Clergy  present — the  one,  by  representing  him  as  not  only  hav- 
ing objected  publicly  to  the  amended  toast,  but  as  having 
taken  the  liberty  to  animadvert  very  freely  upon  the  contents  of 
the  Charge  in  strong  terms  of  disapprobation  :  and  the  other  by 
ihe  gross  calumny,  that  upon  a  second  proposal  of  the  amended 
toast,  the  majority  signified  their  disapprobation  of  it  by  remaining 
silent,  and  covering  their  glasses  with  their  hands ;  at  which  (to 
make  the  triumph  of  fanaticism  appear  complete)  he  goes  on  to 
state,  that  the  Bishop  was  so  much  mortified,  that  he  took  hi* 
hat,  and  left  the  room  very  soon  after.  See  the  Boston  Gazette 
of  July  25,  and  the  Leicester  Journal  of  August  11,  the  one  for 
the  falsehood,  the  other  for  its  refutation. 

mediately 
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mediately   opened  upon   this  signal  from   head  quarters;  and, 
for  some    weeks,  several  of  the  London   newspapers,   and  all 
those  issuing  from  the  counties  subject  to  his  Lordship's  jurisdic- 
tion, or  bordering  upon  them,  were  made  vehicles  of  the  coarses£ 
animadversions,  proceeding,  some  from  persons  evidently  Soci- 
nians,  and  others  from  his  own  Clergy,  and  concurring  with  ad- 
mirable harmony,  not  merely  in  setting  his  authority  at  nought, 
but  in  attempts  to  blast  his  reputation.     Of  the  former  of  these 
classes,  we  specially  refer  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Monitor  of 
June  21st,  which  we  select  because  coupled  with  a  profusion  of 
low  invective   against  the  Bishop,  an  important  misconception 
relative   to  the  party  whose  influence  prevails   in  the   Society  is 
rectified,  and  a  very  significant  vaunt  is  made  of  its  impregnable 
stability — for  it  is  declared  that  though  "at  all  the  meetings  the 
Dissenters  are  thrust  into  the  back  ground,  and  seem  to  acknow- 
ledge a  kind  of  inferiority"  yet  "on  many  occasions  the  audi- 
ence, the  money,  and  the  talents  are  all  on  their  side,"  and  this 
flefiance  is  fulminated  in  the  Bishop's  face,  that  "  the  noble  fabric 
is  now   too  firmly    cemented    to   be  shook    by    the  stroke  of 
a  Bishop's  Crozier,  even  though  the  representative  of  St.  Peter 
himself  were  to  accompany  it   with  as  terrific  a  Bull  as  that  of 
Leo  X.  against  Luther."     Of  the  Provincial  Papers  we  chiefly 
advert  to  the  Leicester  Journal  of  June  1 6,  the  Boston  Gazette 
of  June  '20th,  and  the  Northampton  Mercury  of  July  1st,  and  to 
the  Letters  signed  U.  T. — C.  S. — and  a  Clergyman  of  the  Dio- 
cess  of  Lincoln  in   those  Journals  respectively.     We  shall  not 
trespass  upon  our  readers'  patience  by  citing  the  insults  offered 
to  the   Bishop  in  these  productions,  because  it  is  quite  time  to 
bring  this  article  to  a  close,  and  we  have  yet  to  call  their  attention 
to  several  speeches  at  Auxiliary  Anniversaries,  for  which  great 
occasions  the  most  unwarrantable  excesses  have   been  reserv- 
ed in  this  crusade  against  Episcopacy. 

At  the  Wrexham  Branch  Bible  Society  Meeting  the  censor, 
who  seems  to  have  volunteered  his  services  to  rebuke  the  Bishop 
*>f  Lincoln,  is  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  We  are  not  fa- 
voured with  the  detail  of  his  animadversions,  but  only  learn 
that  "  he  particularly  noticed  the  futility  of  the  arguments 
of  a  learned  Prelate,"  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  »«//,  and 
in  further  aid  of  the  good  cause,  made  the  most  of  a  distorted 
analogy  upon  which  the  engineers  of  the  Society  plume  them- 
selves/to lower  the  authority  of  the  adverse  Bishops  by  repre- 
senting them  •'  at  open  variance  among  themselves,"  Chester 
Chronicle,  October  13. 

At     the    Rochester    and    Chatham   Branch    Bible   Society 
the  office  was  filled  by  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  Gerrard  JN'oel, 
now    become    one   of   the    Society's    itinerants,    who    at   once 
opens  upon  the  Charge  ;   m  die  shape  of  a  question  stigma- 
tizes 
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tizes  it  as  having  "  wholly  sacrificed  the  modesty  and  candour 
which  ought  to  characterise  every  important  discussion  ;"  and 
pronounces  it  "  a  trial  to  charity  and  patience/'  Kentish  Courier, 
July  4th. 

At  the  Shropshire  Auxiliary  Anniversary,  John  Lee,  Esq. 
performs  the  important  service.  He  introduces  the  Bishop  to 
the  notice  of  the  company,  with  a  compliment  on  "  the  ex- 
tent of  learning  and  ability  with  which  he  has  defended  the 
bulwarks  of  our  common  Christianity,  but  this  salutation  is  of 
the  nature  of  Joab's ;  for  in  the  nest  sentence  his  Lordship  is  cha- 
racterised as  displaying  in  his  Charge  those  "  certain  indica- 
tions of  conscious  weakness,''  the  having  found  "  invective  the 
only  convenient  substitute  for  solid  argument,"  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  citation  of  some  passages  of  the  Charge,  by  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  sentiment  rendered  more  offensive  by  it- 
conveyance  in  the  ensuing  aggravated  terms,  "  that  such  accusa- 
tions aie  usL'd  by  their  adversaries  as  a  substitute  for  their  mise- 
rable want  of  something  better  to  advance."  This  language  be- 
ing sanctioned  by  tin'  presence,  and  as  far  as  appears  by  the  tacit 
acquiescence  of  the  Archdeacon  who  presided  on  the  occasion. 
Salopian  Journal,  June  12. 

At  the  Carlisle  Auxiliary  Medina:,  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
having  travelled  all  the  way  from  Cambridge  to  lend  his  elo- 
quence to  the  point,  "  produced  the  celebrated  Charge  which 
he  subjected,"  say  the  reporters,  "  to  one  of  the  most  mi- 
nute and  rigid  codes  of  criticism  that  we  ever  recollect  to  have 
heard  or  read,  during  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
room  very  great  applause  :"   Carlisle  Patriot,  July  15. 

At  Leeds,  one  occasion  of  holding  up  the  Bishop  to  public  re- 
proach, was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  the  con- 
federacy. At  the  Missionary,  therefore,  as  well  as  at  the  Bible 
Meeting,  the  vilifying  of  his  Lordship  made  a  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  day.  In  the  former  instance  a  flippant  divine 
(whose  name,  because  we  have  not  seen  the  Missionary  proceed- 
ings in  print,  we  forbear  to  mention)scurrilouslycomparing  him  to 
"  a  sparrow  chirrupping  upon  the  house  top"  and  in  the  latter, 
the  Recorder  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Hardy,  eminent  for  his  false  state- 
ments of  the  Society's  Translation  exploits  in  India,  condensing 
his  hostility  into  this  concise  dilemma,  inferred  from  the  con- 
cluding allegation  of  Mr.  Hey's  philippic  against  the  Charge,  that 
<e  it  evidently  resulted  from  this  statement"  (viz.  the  statement 
of  the  object  of  the  Naval  and  M  ilitary  Bible  Societies,  and  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  President  of  it)  "  that  either 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  a  false  accuser,  or  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  a  traitor  to  the  Church."  Leeds  Mercury,  Oc- 
tober 14th. 

At  the  Sussex    Auxiliary   Meeting,   the    Rev,  Dr.   Styles, 

whose 
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whose  eloquence  has  advanced  him  from  the  Islington  Cha- 
rity School  to  the  Dissenting  Chair  of  Divinity,  by  a  singular  fe- 
licity of  selection  had  the  part  of  Mar-prelate  assigned  to  him, 
which  it  must  be  admitted  he  performed  to  admiration  ;  for, 
having,  in  a  happy  flight  of  his  imagination,  caught  the  conceit  that 
discountenancing  the  Bible  Society  is  a  species  of  derangement,  he 
sketches  out  most  facetiously,  in  the  true  mountebank  strain,  a 
course  of  treatment  "  as  simple,"  he  says,  "  as  efficacious"  by 
which  he  engages  to  effect  the  Bishop's  conversion,  and  then  most 
humorously  pledges  himself  to  the  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen"  pre- 
sent, that  "  if  this  far-famed  individual  would  submit  for  one 
twelve  month  to  his  treatment,  he  should  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting him  to  them  a  Vice-President  of  the  Parent  Society,  ami 
the  Patron  of  the  Association  in  his  Episcopal  City."  The  com- 
placency with  which  as  far  as  appears,  Mr.  VYilberforce,  who  was 
present,  listened  to  this  drollery,  which  he  facetiously  terms 
"  the  beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth,"  and  his  condescension 
in  proposing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Styles  as  an  additional  Secretary  to 
the  Institution,  adds  an  interest  to  the  whole  tragi-comic  per- 
formance, which  in  common  justice  to  our  readers  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  withhold.    (Brighton  Herald,  October  21".) 

But  the  palmary  exploit  in  this  helium  Episcopale  is  that  at- 
chieved  by  the  Rev;  Thomas  Cotterill  at  the  Stafford  Auxiliary 
Meeting.  His  whole  speech,  from  its  commencement  to  its  con- 
clusion, being  a  scornful  tirade  against  the  Bishop.  He  first  de- 
scribes the  Extract  from  the  Charge,  as  "  a  paragraph  studiously- 
circulated  in  every  newspaper  in  town  and  country,  bearing  upon  it 
the  impress  of  a  mitre."  He  then  (two  months  after  it  was  deli- 
vered, and  when  its  authenticity  was  unquestionable)  affects  to 
doubt "  whether  it  was  really  an  Episcopal  Arm  that  was  uplifted 
against  the  Society,  or  merely  an  artificial  one,  decorated  with 
sleeves  of  lawn  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  more  effectual  blow." 
And  with  this  subterfuge  searing  his  conscience,  and  warding  off 
the  obloquy  which  he  feels  to  be  due  to  him  for  "publicly  no- 
ticing," and  in  such  terms,  the  "  genuine  production"  of  a  Bishop 
charging  his  own  Clergy,  he  proceeds  at  great  length  to  present  it 
piecemeal  to  the  mixed  multitude  brought  together,  and  to  excite 
repeated  bursts  of  laughter  by  a  burlesque  upon  each  sentence. 
At  the  conclusion  of  which  he  insinuates  against  his  Lordship  a 
charge  of  "  contempt  of  God's  word,"  and  of  being  a  disgrace 
to  the  University,  maintaining  in  so  many  words  that  the  passage 
".  cannot  possibly  be  the  production  of  any  man  brought  up  in 
that  seat  of  learning,  at  the  feet  of  Newton,  and  who  bore  away 
from  his  compeers  the  prize  for  mathematical  research." 

We  have  at  length  brought  together  into  one  point  of  view  be- 
fore our  readers  the  two  cases  to  which  the  pamphlets,  forming 
Q  the 
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the  series  at  the  head  of  this  article,  relate ; — the  case  of  Mf » 
Forby  animadverting  upon  Missionary  and  Bible  Society  Speeches, 
delivered  to  promiscuous  assemblies,  and  attiibuted  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  case  of  the  anonymous  letter  writers 
and  their  confederate  orators,  animadverting  upon  a  Charge  deli- 
vered to  his  Clergy  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  former  case  are  examined,  it  will 
appear  that  there  was  great  cause  given  for  remonstrance,  and 
that  all  restraining  considerations  were  taken  away;  for  the  alledged 
items  of  forgetiulness  involved  many  of  the  Norfolk  Clergy  es- 
pecially, as  the  most  prominent  of  the  persons  pointed  at  in 
their  severe  imputations,  and  not  only  are  we  told  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich's  anonymous  advocate  *,  as  already  stated, 
that  "he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  mere  popular  orator"  on  this 
occasion,  but  the  author  of  the  last  pamphlet  in  the  series  lays 
down  generally,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  this  levelling  principle, 
"  we  look  upon  all  Members  of  the  Bible  Society  as  private 
Christians,"  P.  89.  And  thus  designates  it  an  Institution  which 
suspends  all  distinctions  within  its  own  assemblies.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tatter  case  are  surveyed  with  equal  impartiality, 
they  will  be  found  in  both  instances  diametrically  the  reverse  of 
the  former;  for  the  having  been  "  unsuspicious"  is  the  severest 
censure  which  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  passes  upon  those  of  his 
Clergy  to  whom  his  wholesome  counsels  are  offered,  and  what 
he  says  is  spoken  from  the  Seat  of  Judgment,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  most  exalted  and  solemn  of  the  Episcopal  prerogatives,  and 
therefore  at  least  imposes  forbearance  in  deference  to  its  autho- 
rity, however  it  may  fail  to  produce  conviction  in  those  who  dif- 
fer from  his  Lordship,  or  to  persuade  them  to  a  dutiful  submis- 
sion to  what  he  recommends.  And  yet  whilst  in  the  one  case  the 
greatest  solicitude  is  manifested  so  to  guard  the  animadversions, 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  Right  Reverend  object  of  them  both 
personally  and  in  his  official  character  shall  be  effectually  main- 
tained, in  the  other  the  Man  and  the  Prelate  are  principally  as- 
.saulttd,  and  no  sneer,  iuuendo  or  affectation  of  argument  is 
deemed  complete  till  by  an  infusion  of  venom  it  is  prepared  for 
poisoning  the  public  mind  in  its  judgment  both  of  the  Church 
governor,  and  of  his  pastoral  admonitions. 

--—■■-■-■--  -- 

*  We  ore  informed  that  this  pamphlet  has  been  acknowledged. 
by  its  author,  accompanied  with  some  concessions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  its  asperities,  highly  creditable  to  him.  Our  judgment,  or 
rather  summary  of  his  production,  must  remain,  but  we  think  him 
entitled  to  all  the  allowances  he  requires,  and  we  cannot  but  honour 
both  his  motives  for  engaging  in  the  controversy  and  the  ingenu- 
ousness displayed  in  his  retractions;  though  we  lament  that  his 
wtyai  (p^Hteii  were  not  sooner  taken. 

Our 
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Our  approval  of  Mr.  Forby's  Strictures  is  already  recorded: 
the  other  party  await  our  sentence,  and  their  penalty  from  us  shall 
be  the  sentence  which  they  have  pronounced  on  themselves.  We 
recal  therefore  Mr.  Glover  once  more  to  our  readers'  notice,  and 
restate  his  emphatic  decision,  that  "a  public  remonstrance  from 
a  Clergyman  to  his  Diocesan,"  unsupported  by  demonstration  of 
"  its  paramount  necessity,"  is  "  an  act  of  arrogance,  irreverence, 
and  indecorum  ;  it  tends  to  a  subversion  of  that  discipline  which 
forms  so  fair  a  feature  of  our  Church  Establish  merit,  it  contri- 
butes to  throw  down  the  walls  of  our  Sion,  and  to  let  in  the 
beast  from  the  forest,  and  the  wi!d  boar  from  the  woods,  to  revel 
in  her  vineyards."  We  are  aware  that  in  the  stri(  tness  of  the  let- 
ter, two  at  most  of  the  authors  before  us  are  involved  in  'his  de- 
nunciation ;  only  two  of  the  productions,  either  specified  or  ad- 
verted to,  having  been  avowedly  written  by  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese;  but  by  unavoidable  inference  it  pronounces  more  point- 
edly, and  with  greater  force  of  application  upon  all  the  rest,  for 
the  question,  into  which  they  have  intruded,  is  one  in  which  they 
are  not  concerned;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  shew  "  the  pa- 
ramount necessity,"  which  Mr.  Glover  requires,  they  cannot 
produce  even  a  pretext  for  their  remonstrance.  It  is  an  aggres- 
sion unprovoked  and  wanton  in  the  highest  degree:  and  so 
aggravated  by  its  insulting  and  scornful  accompaniments  that  it  is 
evidently  the  offence  not  of  those  lesser  criminals  the  "  contri- 
butors to  throw  down  the  wall  of  our  Sion,"  but  of  that  more 
desperate  faction  t(  the  beasts  from  the  forest  and  wild  boar  from 
the  woods,"  who  were  once  permitted  to  make  root  and  branch 
work  of  it  after  her  sacred  enclosure  was  dismantled  and  thrown 
open,  and  who  by  connivance  and  encouragement  now  feel  a  se- 
cond time  sufficiently  in  force  to  proclaim  without  disguise,  their 
nearly  ripened  purpose  of  "  revelling  in  her  vineyards"  again. 

We  commenced  our  survey  of  this  series  of  Pamphlets  with 
an  intimation  that  we  had  undertaken  it  in  the  hope  that  the  addi- 
tional light,  which  would  be  thrown  by  it  upon  the  designs  of  the 
confederacy,  would  carry  those  convictions  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  which,  though  in  our  judgment  too  long  resisted,  may 
yet  perhaps  be  received  for  some  better  purpose  than  unavailing 
self-reproach  and  vexation,  and  we  solemnly  protest  that  no 
motive  less  powerful  would  have  carried  us  through  the  labour  of 
our  investigation. 

We  beg  most  respectfully  to  state  to  that  larger  portion  of  our 
Venerable  Bench,  who  have  withstood  all  the  open  as  well  as  in- 
sidious attempts  to  induce  them  to  lend  their  names  to  the  Bible 
Society,  that  a  decided  avowal  of  their  sentiments  respecting  that 
Institution  is  now  imperiously  required,  as  advantage  is  taken  of 
their  silence  to  propagate  the  calumny,  that  "  several  of  them  are 
hnownnot  to  be  unfriendly  to  it;"  whilst  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
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and  Chester   are  held  up  to  popular  odium,  by  this  additional 
falsehood  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  former,"  only  one  I  believe  be- 
sides your  Lordship  has  committed  himself  in  au  attack  upon  it*." 
Nor  is  it  with  less  deference  and  respect  that  we  address  our- 
selves to  those  Prelates  whose  confidence  the  Society  has  so 
abused,  and  whose  dignities  have  been  so  cheapened  in  vulgar  es- 
timation, by  the  unceremonious  production  of  diem  in  all  shapes-f 
and  on  all  occasions.     We  intreat  them  to  call  to  mind  Baxter's 
taunting  recrimination  against  the  Prelates  and  Episcopal  Clergy 
of  his  day,  which  we  subjoin  that  it  may  pi  ess  itself  upon  their 
attention,  and  act  as  a  Caveat  against  the  recurrence  of  so  fatal  a 
mistake.     This  curious  passage,  which   is  extracted  from  the 
correspondence  between  Baxter  and    J)r.  Hinkley,   commences 
with  a  classification  of  the  Bishops  under   the  several    parties 
into  which  that  apple  of  discord  Calvinism  had  split  them.     It 
then  sketches  at  some   length  the  progress  of  their  dissensions, 
and  it  thus  concludes,  "  You  say,  zcould  Episcopal  men  con* 
tpi re  to  root  out  Episcopacy ?'     sJns.  At  fist  they  conspired 
but  to  restrain  and  regulate  those  that  they  thought  innovators 
and  Arminians,  &c.  (I  speak  only  of  Church  matters)  but  after 
they  were  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  without  the  Scots  and 
Sectaries,  and  were  content  to  take  down  Episcopacy,  to  please 
their  helpers,  rather  than  to  be  overcome  themselves."    Hinkley 's 
Fasciculus  Literaruni.  P.  97,  98.  We  entreat  them  to  remember 
that  though  the  undaunted  Primate,  who  placed  himself  in  the  gap 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  puritanical  frenzy  was  the  first  victim  to  this 
madness  of  the  people,  yet  that  the  conciliating  Bishop  Hall  did 
not  escape,  but  has  left  behind  him  such  a  recital  of  his  "  Hard 
Measure,"  as  makes  it  very  questionable  whose  treatment  was  the 
worst;  and  with  these  particulars  before  them,  we  persuade  our- 
selves we  shall  not  be  deemed  importunate  in  continuing  to  urge, 
with  an  increased  solicitude,  their  renunciation  of  a  Society,  which 
for  a  series  of  years  has  been  insidiously  sapping  the  foundation 
of  their  authority,  and  has  at  length  set  them  opai/j/  at  nought. 
In  conclusion  we  make  a  general  appeal  to  all  the  seduced  Men>» 
bers  of  our  own  Communion,  and  affectionately  press  it   upon 
their  attention,  that  it  is  now  unbiushingly  avows,  that    il  Jews, 
Turks,  Inlidels  and  Heretics,"  are  admissible  to  fellow-member- 
ship with  them  in  the  Bible  Society  :  and  we  conjure  them  to 
consider,  how  far,  continuing  the  connection  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  may  be  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  Which  St.  John, 


*  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  a  Clerical  Member  of 
the  Society,  p.  42. 

f  We  particularly  refer  to  the  Episcopal  testimonies  which  have 
been  recently  circulated  in  hand  bills,  with  great  industry  in  the 
$eighLcmrhaod  of  Epsom. 
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in  his  second  Epistle,  decidedly  prohibits,  and  may  become 
implicated  in  the  fearful  consequence  notified  by  the  apostle  • 
that  of  being  "  partakers  Of  the  evil  deeds"  of  all  those 
enemies  of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  entertain  the  remotest 
wish  to  abate  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity;  the  three 
Church  Societies  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  will  thankfully  profit  by  theii 
liberality  and  their  exertions,  and[  there  is,  they  may  be  assured, 
no  spiritual  want  either  British  or  Foreign,  for  which,  with  proper 
support,  these  are  not  fully  competent  to  provide. 


ART.  II.  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  the  Years  1810  and  181 1.  By  a  French  Tra- 
veller, fyp.  2  vols.  8vo.  21.  2s.  plates.  Constable,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Longman,  London.     1815. 

.THE  genuine  remarks  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  upon  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
entertainment,  if  not  of  improvement,  to  the  sturdy  and  inde- 
pendent Englishman.  He  will  be  curious  to  witness  the  im- 
pression made  upon  a  foreigner  by  those  habits  and  appearances 
to  which  he  feels  so  natural  an  attachment ;  the  mirror  may  not 
indeed  reflect  an  image  more  just  and  true  than  that  which  is 
within  his  own  breast ;  the  difference  however  between  them 
will  lead  him  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  variation,  and  from 
thence  to  examine  into  the  real  beauty  or  deformitv  of  the 
object. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  written  by  a  native  of  France,  who 
has  resided,  as  he  informs  us,  twenty  years  in  the  United  States. 
He  visited  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time  in  the  December 
of  1 809,  not  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  any  business  either 
of  a  private  or  of  a  public  nature,  but  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  face  of  the  country,  arid  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  annals  of  book-making,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  impose  upon  the  public  divers 
tours,  journals,  remarks,  &c.  by  "  foreigners  of  distinction," 
whose  authors  were  probably  never  out  of  the  smoke  of  Lon- 
don, who,  not  content  with  describing  regions  which  they  never 
traversed,  and  recording  sights  which  they  never  saw,  must  ren- 
der the  picture  complete  by  borrowing  a  foreign  name,  and  aping 
most  awkwardly  a  foreigner's  sensations.  The  volumes  before 
us,  however,  are  by  no  means  liable  to  ah  imputation  of  such  a 
sort  of  literary  forgery.  Tracing  he  author  through  every  stage 
of  his  long  and  extended  route,  we  are  certain  from  what  we 
have  seen  ourselves,  that  the  object  which  he  describes  he  has 
also  seen.     His  observations  are  keen  and  intelligent,  but  they 
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are  certainly  not  the  observations  of  an  Englishman:  as  they 
betray  occasionally  an  ignorance  of  the  commonest  forms  and 
customs  of  the  country,  an  ignorance  the  more  natural  and  pro- 
bable, because  it  is  on  those  points  which  are  too  trivial  to  be 
explained  to  a  foreigner  by  his  guide,  and  too  nice  to  be  ob- 
served by  himself.  Upon  all  material  questions  our  tourist  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  the  best  information,  and  to  have  applied 
it  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  quickness. 

He  landed  at  Falmouth  in  December  iSOf),  from  which  place 
he  set  out  for  London  as  soon  as  his  passport  could  be  procured. 
The  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  English  inns  appears  to  have 
surprised  him  much.  His  observations  upon  the  social  life  of 
the  metropolis  arc  just  and  good,  but  not  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  recorded.  One  of  the  first  public  meetings  to  which 
be  is  introduced,  is  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  expected 
to  have  heard  more  eloquence,  than  our  Lower  House,  we  fear 
to  say,  at  this  moment  possesses.  He  appears  to  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  quickness  of  the  reporters,  and  expresses 
his  astonishment  how  they  can  form  out  of  such  slender  mate- 
rials as  a  few  diMJointed  notes,  such  connected  speeches  as  make 
their  appearance  in  the  public  papers  of  the  next  morning.  The 
repeated  eheers  given  to  favourite  speakers  surprised  him  much. 

"  The  exclamation  hear !  hear!  hear!  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  reports  of  speeches  in  the  newspapers,  surprised  me  much, 
l!he  effect  being  quite  different  from  what  I  expected.  A  modest, 
genteel  hear!  hear!  is  fust  heard  from  one  or  two  voices, — others 
join, — more  and  more, — crrscc>ir/n,—U\\  at  last  a  wild,  turrmltuous, 
and  discordant  noise  pervades  the  whole  house,  resembling  very 
nearly  that  of  a  flock  of  frightened  geese-;  rising  and  falling,  end- 
and  beginning  again,  as  the  member  happens  to  say  any  thing 
remarkable. 

"  Judging  from  the  reputed  taciturnity  of  this  nation,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  gravity  of  a  legislative  assembly  would  be 
more  particularly  observable  in  the  British  Senate;  instead  of 
which,  it  is  the  merriest  place  tfiat  ever  was.  These  legislator* 
seem  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  a  joke  ;  and  if  it  can  be  intro- 
duced in  the  most  serious  debate,  it  succeeds  so  much  the  better. 
J^ome  of  the  members,  Mr.  Sheridan  for  instance,  are  such  com- 
plete masters  of  the  senatorial  risibility,  that,  by  a  significant 
jvord,  or  expression  of  countenance,  they  can,  when  they  please, 
put  their  honourable  colleagues  in  good  humour.  English  tacitur- 
nity is  not  proof  against  a  sally  of  wit,  and  still  less,  perhaps, 
against  a  stroke  of  buffoonery,  called  here  humour.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  French  have  no  humour.  Without  bringing  in  Mo- 
liepe  to  confute  this,  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  produce  *  Les  Battus 
payfnt  l:  Amende,'  which  happened  to  be  by  me ;  and  I  trust  no 
Englishman  who  reads  it  will  say  we  have  no  humour.     I  am  ready 

to 
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to  grant,  that,  in  general,  we  do  not  descend  quite  so  low.  The 
French  are  trifling  and  decorous, — the  English  grave  and  farcical." 
Vol.  i.     P.  60. 

Our  traveller  is  now  taken  to  one  of  the  public  hospitals,  of 
which  he  gives  no  very  favourable  account.  We  fear  that  his 
statement,  as  far  as  relates  to  one  or  two  of  these  receptacles  for 
human  misery  is  but  too  true;  we  are  certain  however  from  ex- 
perience, that  there  are  others  in  which  no  such  scenes  occur, 
as  those  which  are  here  so  graphically  described.  Could  we 
indeed  have  carried  our  traveller  to  the  Middlesex  hospital  in 
particular  (and  there  are  others,  we  trust,  in  a  similar  condition) 
he  would  have  witnessed  that  benevolence  of  manner,  and  that 
delicacy  of  attention  exercised  by  all  the  medical  attendants, 
even  to  the  poorest  of  their  patients,  which  impart  a  charm  to 
the  powers  of  medicine,  and  disarm  sickness  itself  of  half  its 
anguish.  The  poor  have  feelings  in  disease  no  less  than  the 
rich,  fortunately  indeed  for  them  not  so  tremblingly  fastidious, 
but  sufficiently  acute  to  animate  the  exertions  of  humanity,  and 
to  repress  the  insolence  of  vulgar  brutality. 

"  I  have  been  carried  to  one  of  the  hospitals  of  this  great  town, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  I  shall  relate  what  I  saw. 
The  physician,  seated  at  a  table  in  a  large  hall  on  the  ground- 
floor,  with  a  register  before  him,  ordered  the  door  to  be  opened  ; 
3.  crowd  of  miserable  objects,  women,  pushed  in,  and  ranged 
themselves  along  the  wall ;  he  looked  in  his  book,  and  called  them 
to  him  successively.  Such  a  one  !  The  poor  wretch,  leaving  her 
wall,  crawled  to  the  table.  '  How  is  your  catarrh?'  <  Please 
your  honour,  no  offence  I  hope,  it  is  the  asthma.  I  have  no  rest 
night  nor  day,  and'—'  Ah,  so  it  is  au  asthma!  It  is  somebody 
else  who  has  the  catarrh.     Well,  you  have  been  ordered  to  take, 

&C-> t  Yes,  Sir,  but  I  grow  worse  and  worse,  and — ' — '   That  is 

nothing,  you  must  go  on  with  it.'—'  But,  Sir,  indeed  I  cannot.'— 
«  Enough!  enough,  good  woman,  I  cannot  listen  to  you  any  more  ; 
many  patients  to  get  through  this  morning.— never  do  to  hear  them 
talk,— «ro,  and  take  your  draught,  &c.'— The  catarrh  woman 
made  way  for  a  long  train  of  victims  of  consumption,  cases  of 
fever,  dropsy,  scrofula,  and  some  disorders  peculiar  to  women, 
detailed,  without  any  ceremony,  before  young  students.  This  me- 
lancholy review  of  human  infirmities,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  unexpected  entrance  of  a  surgeon,  followed  by  several  young 
men  carrying  a  piece  of  bloody  flesh  on  a  dish.  *  A  curious 
case''  they  exclaimed,  placing  the  dish  on  the  table:  *  an  ossifica- 
tion'of  the  lungs !  Such  a  one,  who  died  yesterday— just  opened. 
This  is  the  state  of  his  lungs.  See  these  white  needles,  like  fish- 
bones, .hooting  through  here  and  there ; -most  curious  indeed.' 
Then  thev  handled,  and  cut  open,  and  held  up  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  these  almost  palpitating  remains  of  a  creature  who 
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breathed  yesterday!  The  symptoms  of  his  disorder,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  were  freely  talked  over,  and  accurately 
described  in  the  hearing  of  consumptive  patients,  who  felt,  I  dare 
say,  the  bony  needles  pricking  their  own  lungs  at  every  breath  they 
drew,  and  seemed  to  hear  their  own  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced. 

"  The  women  being  dispatched,  twenty  or  thirty  male  spectres 
came  in,  and  underwent  the  same  sort  of  summary  examination. 
The  only  case  I  recollect  was,  that  of  a  man  attacked  with  violent 
palpitations,  accompanied  with  great  pain  in  the  shoulder.     His 
heart  was  felt  beating  hard  through  the  sternum,  or  even  under  the 
ribs  on  the  right  side.     His  heart  has  moved  from  its  place ; — The 
unhappy  man,  thrown  back,  on  an  arm  chair, — his  breast  unco- 
vered,— pale  as  death,— fixed   his  fearful  eyes  on  the  physicians, 
who  successively  came   to  feel  the  pulsations  of  that  breast,  and 
reason  on  the  cause.     They  seemed  to  me  to  agree  among  them- 
selves, that  the  heart  had  been  pushed  on  one  side  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  bulk  of  the  viscera  ;  and  that  the  action  of  the  aorta  was 
impeded    thereby.     The    case    excited   much    attention, — but  no 
great  appearance  of  compassion.     They  reasoned  long    on  the 
cause,  without  adverting  to  the  remedy  till  after  the   patient  had 
departed, — when  he  was  called  back  from  the  door,  and  cupping 
prescribed ! 

"  The  medical  men  proceeded  next  to  visit  the  resident  patients. 
I  followed.  The  apartments  were  clean  and  spacious,  and  the  sick 
not  crowded  which  is  no  doubt  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  was 
shocked,  however,  with  the  same  appearance  of  insensibility  and 
precipitation. 

La  le  long  de  ces  lits  ou  gemit  le  malheur, 
Victimes  des  secours  plus  que  de  la  douleur, 
L'ignorance  en  courant  fait  sa  ronde  homicide, 
L 'indifference  observe  et  le  hasard  decide. 

w  There  is,  however,  more  indifference  than  ignorance  here; 
.  for  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  art  of  medicine  carried  farther 
than  in  London  ;  and,  without  being  at  all  qualified  to  judge,  the 
mere  circumstance  of  this  art  and  those  who  practice  it  being  so 
much  more  respected  here  than  in  France,  is  sufficient  to  convince 
me  of  their  superiority.  In  France,  surgery  is  honoured,  while 
medicine  is  slighted.  Moliere  has  much  to  answer  for  this  ;  and  if 
Shakespeare  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  laugh  at  physicians,  there 
is  no  knowing  how  they  would  fare  in  England  at  this  day," 
Vol.  i.    P.  71. 

Tn  which  of  our  public  hospitals  this  transaction  took  place, 
we  know  not,  nor  if  we  did,  would  we  so  far  disgrace  a  bene- 
volent institution  as  to  reveal  our  knowledge.  We  shall  now 
i'oiiow  our  author  to  another  scene,  in  which  the  characteristic 
manners  of  the  English  appears  in  the  strongest  colour. 

2  •«  Pugilism 
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**  Pugilism  is  a  regular  science  in  England,  as  fencing  is  in 
France.     Fighting  for   improvement  is   called  sparring, — and   in 
good  earnest,  boxing.     In  sparring,  the  hand  is  covered  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  glove  as  in  fencing.     1  have  been  taken  to  a  fives- 
court,  where  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best  professors,  and  some 
amateurs  of  this  noble  art,  spar.     Two  combatants,  naked  to  the 
waist,  ascended  a  theatre  or  stage,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square, 
and  three  or  four  high,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the   fives-court; 
each  had  his  second  ;  they  shook  hands,  like  the  salute  in  fencing, 
— then  on  their  guard ;  one  foot  forward, — knees  a  little  bent, — 
the  principal  weight  of  the  body  on  the  foremost  leg, — fist  held  to 
the  height  of  the  chin,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot.     In  this 
attitude  the  combatants  observe  each  other,  eye  to  eye,  watching 
their  opportunity  to  place   a  blow,  which  is  darted,  rather  than 
struck,  with  the  back  of  the  hand  or  knuckles ;  a  moderate  blow, 
well  planted,  gives  a  fall.     The  blows  are  parried  with  the  outside 
of  the  arm,  or  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  returns  the  blow. 
The  pugilists  are  very  sparing  of  their  strength  and  their  wind  ;  no 
unnecessary  motion, — no  precipitation, — and,  above  all,  no  anger. 
One  of  the  first  requisites  is  impassibility  under  the  severest  bodily 
pain.      Notwithstanding   the    gloves,    blood    is  spilt   sometimes. 
Among  the  performers  at  the  fives-court,  Crib  the  younger,  Gul- 
ley,  and  Belcher,  were  pointed  out  to  me,— all  names  of  renown  in 
the  art.     They  were  not  stout  men,  but  remarkable  for  activity  and 
coolness.     The  place  was  very  full— a  mixed  company  of  people 
of  all  ranks,— a  considerable  proportion  of  men  of  fashion  ;  and  all 
went  off  in  a  very  orderly  and  quiet  manner.     The  sword  or  pistol 
equalize  strength,  and  secure  politeness  and  circumspection  be- 
tween individuals  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society;  the  fist  answer* 
the  same  purpose  between  the  high  and  the  low.     A  gentleman 
well  taught  can  by  that  means  repress  and  punish  vulgar  insult, 
when  supported  by  mere  bodily  strength.      There  is  a  sort   of 
courtesy  and  law  of  combat  here,  as  well  as  in  more  deadly  en- 
counters.    You  are  not  to  strike  an  enemy  on  the  ground,  and 
never  below  the  waist;  you  are  to  desist  the  instant  he  gives  out ; 
there  are  never  to  be  two  against  one;  and  other  rules,  which  sof- 
ten the  brutality  of  the  art,  and  give  to  the  very  lowest,  m  then- 
violence,  some  sort  of  generosity  and  honourable  feelings.     Vol.  u 
P.  125. 

Our  readers  will  be  amused  at  the  surprise  expressed  by  a 
Frenchman,  after  twenty  years  residence  in  America,  at  the  fair 
play  of  the  English  combats— desisting  the  moment  your  adver- 
sary gives  out— never  striking  him  while  on  the  ground— and  one 
only  against  one— are  points  of  pugilistic  morality  very  little 
attended  to,  we  believe,  by  our  neighbours  across  the  water,  or 
bv  their  Transatlantic  admirers  and  allies. 

"  The  journey  of  our  author  to  Liverpool  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  at  large  into  the  then  growing  disputes  between 
.England  and  America,  and  of  their  comparative  strength  ana 
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national  greatness.  Upon  these  points  he  speaks  with  that  in- 
sigfrt  into  the  subject  which  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
good  sense,  who  had  been  so  long  resident  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  two  great  parties,  which  took,  at  the  union  of  the  states 

in  1789,  the  names  of  federalists  and  anti- federalists,  sincere  and 

pure   as   their  objects  might  be,   assumed  the  colours  of  the   two 

great  rival  powers;  and  there  has  been,   undoubtedly,   ever  since, 

a  French  and  an   English  party.     The   Americans    may  say  that 

England  and  France  are  for  them  mere  abstract  watch-words,  like 

St.  Denis  and  St.  George.     But  there  is  virtue  in  names ;  and  it 

cannot  be  denied   that  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 

States  are  in  the  habit  of  approving  whatever  France  does,  while 

the  other  does  as  much  for  England;— not   exactly  half,   however, 

for  the  French  party  is  much  the  most  numerous.     The  other  lias 

on  its  side  a  decided  majority  of  the  talents,  the  wealth,*  and  the 

gentilitij  of  the  country;  from  all  appearances,  I  might  say  of  the 

morality  also,  if  I  was  not  aware  that  much  may  be  placed  to  the 

account  of  principles  which   are  the  effect  of  situation.     A  very 

remarkable  circumstance   is,  that   mpst   et  the  veterans  who  bore 

arms  against  England  during  the  revolution,  are  now  of  the  party 

I    call    English.      Washington    himself,    that    model    of    patriots, 

whom  all  parties  unite,  since  his  death,  in  considering  as  eminently 

pure  and  wise,  was  openly  denounced  by  the  l7rench  party  during 

his  life."     Vol.  i.    P.  2.30. 

It  is  afterwards  remarked  with  sufficient  ingenuity  and  reason, 

that  the  greater  share  of  rising  taient  is  often  found  in  England 
upon  the  side  of  opposition,  because  it  affords  the  more  ready 
display  to  early  brilliancy;  but  that  the  greater  share  of  wealth 
is  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  because  it  is  fostered 
under  their  protection,  and  is  often  created  under  their  auspices. 
JSovv  in  America,  the  government  being  more  purely  deniocra- 
tical,  the  rich  are  an  object  of  jealousy  ;  numbers  not  nvtalth 
there  form  the  phalanx  of  government;  wealth  therefore  in  Ame- 
rica retires  into  opposition,  and  throws  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  whatever  talent  is  to  be  found  in  that  quarter.  Our  au- 
thor conceives  that  the  danger  likely  to  result  to  ibis  country  from 
the  growing  superiority  of  America  is  tar,  very  far  distant.  The 
Ameiican  states  appear  rather  to  be  bound  than  united  by  their 
federal  government ;  two  different  interests  pull  different  ways  ; 
— —  '      ' — i  ■  i  ■  .  . 

*  "  Talents  are  generally  to  be  found  in  opposition  to  the 
government,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  because  it  is  the 
brilliant  side;  bui  wealth  in  England  is  arranged  on  the  side  of 
government,  who  protects  it.  In  America,  it  feels  the  ill-will  of  a 
government  dependent  on  the  multitude,  naturally  jealous  of  the 
rich.  Wealth,  therefore,  in  America,  seeks  the  protection  of 
talents  in  the  opposition." 

that 
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that  unity  therefore  of  purpose  which  is  so  essential  to  the  in- 
crease of  dominion  cannot  exist  in  so  divided  a  people.  But 
independent  of  this  circumstance,  which  the  course  of  events 
may  in  a  short  time  remove,  they  will  not  have  for  many  years 
yet,  a  suffirient  number  of  idle  and  destitute  individuals  to  fill 
the  ranks  ot  their  army,  or  to  supply  their  navy.  Their  popula- 
tion is  at  present  far  below  the  means  of  its  easy  support;  and 
until  it  increases  far  beyond  its  present  extent,  it  will  repose  in 
inglorious  security,  nor  be  roused  either  by  the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate want,  or  the  calls  of  hungry  ambition  into  activity  and 
power. 

Of  our  author's  power  of  describing  British  scenery,  the 
following  is  a  specimen. 

"  We  are  just  returned  from  Loch  Katrine.  The  distance  from 
Callender  to  the  Guide's  house,  is  about  eight  miles  of  rough 
roads  We  went  in  two  hoir ••?  and  a  half,  and  returned  in  two 
hours,  and  hav:  spent  eight  hours  on  a  spot  celebrated  for  its  natu- 
ral beauties,  and  still  more  novas  the  scene  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque poem  that  ever  was  written. 

"  You  pproach  this  consecrated  spot  with  your  imagi  lation 
considerably  exalted,  and  prepared  for  something  very  wonderful. 
Jn  this  unfavourable  state  of  mind,  the  first  sight  of  Loch  Vena- 
choir  and  Loch  Achray  did  not  satisfy  us.  The  latter  lake  receives 
the  waters  of  Loch  Katrine,  by  an  outlet  through  the  Trosachs,  a 
confused  jumble  of  rocks  and  tops  of  mountains,  which  seems  to 
have  slid  down  from  higher  mountains,  Benvenue  on  the  left,  and 
Ben-Ledi  on  the  right,  and,  to  bar  the  passage, 

"  Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world. 

*i  One  of  these  odd  pieces  of  rocks  (Binean)  pointed  like  a 
steeple,  is  said  to  be  1800  feet  high,  half  of  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar. The  general  effect  of  this  anti-chamber  of  Loch  Katrine  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  grotesque  than  great  or  beautiful.  We  en- 
tered it  by  a  narrow  denle,  between  two  ramparts  of  rocks,  finely 
rent  and  broken,  and  overgrown  with  old  trees,  their  mossy  trunks 
and  fantastic  branches  hanging  over  on  each  side.  Turning  the 
last  corner,  Lake  Katrine  burst  upon  us, — not  in  its  full  beauty  at 
first,— but  twenty  yards  farther  the  sight  was  indeed  glorious.  The 
following  rough  sketch  may  render  the  description  more  intelligi- 
ble. Advancing  by  the  road  cut  into  the  rocky  base  of  Ben-Ledi, 
you  see,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the  mountain  of  Benvenue 
rising  in  blueish  grandeur,  behind  the  rocks  and  wood  of  the  shore, 
which  are  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  promontories.  The  re- 
trospect of  the  Trosachs  you  have  left,  presents  still  the  same 
aspect  of  grotesque  wiidness  which  serves  to  set  off  the  simple  and 
rich  composition  of  Benvenue.  We  had  provided  a  guide,  who 
took  us  in  his  boat  to  the  island  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake;  which 

the 
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the  imagination  of  the  poet  has,  if  not  embellished,  at  least  much 
enlarged.  We  knew  at  first  sight  *  The  aged  oak,  that  slanted 
from  the  islet  rock,'  and  did  not  fail  to  gather  a  few  leaves  and 
acorns,  which  will  render  us  an  object  of  envy  among  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  Mr.  Scott  in  America.  The  Naiad  of  the  Strand 
was  unfortunately  not  there. 

"  With  head  upraised,  and  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art.'*    Vol.  i.   P.  321. 

Our  author  generally  writes  in  a  strain  of  sufficient  good  hu- 
mour;  the  extortion,  how  ever,  practised  upon  himself,  in  com- 
mon with  every  visitor  of  Blenheim,  that  splendid  monument  of 
national  gratitude,  appear,  and,  we  must  confess,  with  much  jus- 
tice, to  have  excited  his  spleen.  The  dues  exacted  by  servants 
at  the  seats  of  our  English  noblemen,  are  indeed  a  disgrace, 
though  perhaps  a  necessary  one,  to  the  nation  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  point  beyond  which  even  accustomed  extortion  becomes 
intolerable. 

•«  Wc  were  first  conducted  to  a  small  house  on  the  left,  con- 
taining a  humble  appendage  to  the  glory  of  the  Marlboroughs,  viz. 
a  cabinet  or  gallery  of  old  china ;  and  were  made  to  undergo  the 
fight  of  a  whole  series  of  dishes  and  teapots,  from  the  earliest  in- 
fa  icy  of  the  art,  in  modern  Europe,  among  the  Romans,  and  in 
China  :  the  specimens  arc,  as  may  be  supposed,  mostly  very  coarse, 
rude,  and  ugly.  Of  all  coitnmsseurskips  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
childish.  The  guardian  of  these  treasures  is,  very  properly,  a  fe- 
male. Whether  she  perceived  our  umvorthiness,  I  do  not  know, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  between  us  to 
dispatch  the  business  as  quickly  as  possible.  Having  paid  our  fees, 
we  drove  on,  among  very  fine  trees,  and,  passing  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  water,  had  a  full  view  of  its  front.  I  had  heard  much 
of  its  magnificence,  and  of  its  heaviness ;  but  I  saw  nothing  of 
either.  The  pediment  of  the  main  body  is  too  high  and  narrow  ; 
the  colonnade  of  the  wings  is  interrupted  by  awkward  projections. 
Multitudes  of  low  towers,  pointed  pinnacles,  and  other  ornaments 
kerisserct  the  top  of  the  edifice,  which  seems  to  want  simplicity  and 
grandeur, — some  extensive  surface  or  large  parts  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon.  The  main  body  on  this  side  extends  about  350  feet 
from  wing  to  wing. 

"  Crossing  the  bridge,  we  admired  the  finely  indented  and  woody 
banks  of  the  piece  of  water,  which  is  very  clear,  and  appears  to 
cover  about  200  acres.  We  drove  to  the  column  already  men- 
tioned, then  across  a  plain,  with  meagre  plantations,  and  herds  of 
lazy  over-tame  deer,  round  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake. 
We  had  been  overtaken  by  a  gardener,  who  came  after  us  au  grand 
galop>  mounted  on  an  ass,  to  direet  our  admiration  to  particular 

spots 
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spots  (all  tame  enough),  and  get  his  2s.  6d.  On  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction,  the  park,  he  delivered  us  over  to  another  cicerone,  an 
old  servant,  who  descanted  on  the  architecture,  and,  among  other 
things,  made  us  take  notice  of  a  colossal  hust  of  Louis  XIV.  taken 
at  Tournay,  and  placed  here  over  the  pediment,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion,— 

«  Europae  haec  vindex  genio  decora  alta  Britanno,' 

and  below,  the  British  lion  clawing  the  Gallic  cock  to  pieces  * ; 
adding,  with  a  sigh,  that  things  were  much  altered  since  that  time. 
He  committed  us  to  the  charge  of  another  domestic,  our  fifth 
guide,  (a  great  division  of  labour,)  who  opened  to  us  a  small 
theatre,  used  formerly  by  the  family  and  their  friends.  In  an  ad- 
joining room  are  numbers  of  original  Titians,  very  large,  without 
frames,  and  but  lately  put  up,  after  lying  for  near  a  century  in  a 
garret,  being  a  present  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  the  great  Marl- 
borough, who  was  no  virtuoso.  These  Titians  appearedto  me  very 
bad  pictures ;  incorrect  drawing, — no  shades, — and  vulgar  expres- 
sion. A  sixth  man  took  us  round  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  these 
were  certainly  well  worth  seeing."     Vol.  ii.  P.  104. 

"  The  seventh  guide  was  a  coxcomb  of  an  upper  servant,  who 
hurried  us  through  the  house.     The  entrance-hall  is  very  fine. 
The   apartments  exhibit  Gobelin  tapestry,  in  very  bad  taste,  as 
usual ;  a  multitude  of  indifferent  pictures,  and  some  good  ones.    I 
recollect  an  excellent  Vandyck,  Time  clipping  the  wings  of  Love* 
and  a  ver}-  indifferent  portrait  of  some  mistress  of  Charles  II.  by 
the  same  ;  a  huge  family  picture,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  which 
the  present  duke  is  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  his  person ;  an 
excellent  Death  of  Seneca  by  Lucca  Jordano ;  but  we  had  really 
no  time  to  see  them  properly.     Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent 
than  the  library.     It  is  about  200  feet  long,  by  32  feet  wide ;  the 
coved  ceiling  is  richly  worked  and  painted,  and  supported  by  a  row 
of  columns  of  the  rarest  marbles,  each  of  a  single  block  ;  the  en- 
tablature and  base  also   of  marble.     This  library  contains  20  or 
25,000  volumes.     We  remarked  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne  by  Rys- 
brack,  the  dress  finished  with  extreme  care.     The  fees  of  all  our 
different  guides  amounted  to  nineteen  shillings.     The  annual  in- 
come of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  estimated  at  70,0001."    Vol. 
ii.  P.  107. 

The  reader  will  now  be  curious  to  hear  the  summary  of  our 
author's  observations  upon  the  general  character  of  the  English 
nation. 

"  If  I  was  asked,  at  this  moment,  for  a  summary  opinion  of 
what  I  have  seen  in  England,  1  might  probably  say,  that  its  poh- 


"  *  This  allegory  of  Vanbn'gh  has  been  called  a  pun  in  archi- 
tecture." 
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tical  institutions  present  a  detail  of  corrupt  practices, — of  profusion, 

and  of  personal  ambition,  under  the  mask  of  public-spirit  very 

carelessly  put  on,  more  disgusting  than  I  should  have  expected  : 
the  workings  of  the  selfish  passions  are  exhibited  in  all  their  naked- 
ness and  deformity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  admit  very  rea- 
dily, that  I  have  found  the  great  mass  of  the  people  richer,  happier, 
and  more  respectable,  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
I  have  seen  prevailing  among  all  ranks  of  people  that  emulation  of 
industry  and  independence,  which  characterize  a  state  of  advancing 
civilization,  properly  directed.  The  manners,  and  the  whole  di> 
portment  of  superiors  to  inferiors,  are  marked  with  that  just  re- 
gard and  circumspection,  which  announce  the  presence  of  laws 
equal  for  all.  By  such  signs  I  know  this  to  be  the  best  govern- 
ment that  ever  existed.  I  sincerely  admire  it  in  its  results,  but  I 
cannot  say  I  particularly  like  the  means.  What  I  dislike  here,  1 
might  be  told,  belongs  to  human  nature  in  general ;  to  the  world, 
rather  than  to  England  particularly.  It  may  be  so, — and  I  shall 
not  undertake  the  panegyric  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

*'  The  government  of  England  is  eminently  practical.  The  one 
under  which  I  have  lived  many  years  might  be  defined,  on  the 
contrary,  a  government  of  abstract  principles.  Certain  opinions 
have  taken  possession  of  men's  minds,  and  they  cling  to  them,  as 
to  the  religion  in  which  they  were  born,  without  examination.  The 
measures  of  the  government  have  the  prejudices  ot  the  multitude 
for  their  bases, — always  the  same  under  any  change  of  circum- 
stances,— and  to  be  obeyed,  in  defiance  of  the  better  judgment  of 
that  very  government.  Were  the  people  left  to  themselves,  they 
might  come  to  a  right  judgment  of  things;  but  they  are  encom- 
passed by  newspapers,  conducted  by  the  mercenary  pens  of  men, 
often  foreigners,  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  flatter  prejudices, 
and  inflame  passions,  than  to  rectify  and  enlighten  ;  they  follow 
the  stream  of  public  opinion, — yet  they  swell  the  tide,  and  give  it 
its  headlong  violence  ;  and  the  people  believe  themselves  free, 
under  an  oligarchy  of  newspaper  writers.     Vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

Between  the  French  and  the  English  he  draws  the  following 
comparison,  which,  considering  that  lie  is  a  native  of  the  country 
of  the  former,  is  tolerably  fair. 

"  The  English,  for  instance,  lay  claim  to  a  certain  superiority  of 
moral  rectitude,  of  sincerity,  of  generosity,  of  humanity,  of  judg- 
ment, of  firmness  and  courage ;  they  consider  themselves  as  the 
grown  men  of  Europe,  and  their  neighbours  as  sprightly  children, 
and  that  is  the  character  they  give  them  when  in  their  best  hu- 
mour,— for  otherwise  they  might  be  disposed  to  take  Voltaire  at 
his  word,  who  said  they  were  moitie  singes  ct  moitie  tigres. 

u  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  admit  of  no  comparison  as  to 
nicety  of  taste,  versatility  of  genius,  and  perfection  in  all  the  arts 
of  civilization.  In  high  honour,  in  generosity,  in  courage,  they 
vield  to  none. 

"The 
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«  The  lower  people  in  England  hold  other  nations  in  thorough 
contempt.  The  same  rank  in  France,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try at  least,  scarcely  know  there  are  other  nations ; — their  Geogra- 
phy is  that  of  the  Chinese. 

"  Of  all  the  various  merits  claimed  by  the  proud  Islanders,  I  be- 
lieve none  is  less  disputed  than  that  of  generosity.  It  is  not  onlv 
a  received  thing  that  an  Englishman  has  always  plenty  of  money 
and  gives  it  away  very  freely,  but  no  sacrifice  of  a  higher  kind  is 
supposed  to  be  above  his  magnanimity.  1  have  to  remark,  or  this 
subject,  that  those  who  give  a  little,  after  promising  much,  appear 
to  have  given  nothing,  while  those  who,  without  promising  any 
thing,  give  a  little,  have  credit,  on  the  contrary,  for  giving  a  yreat 
deal.  This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  two  opposite  reputations,  the 
one  for  unmeaning  politeness  and  mere  show  of  sentiments,  the 
other  for  simple  and  blunt  generosity.  The  fact  is,  as  to  giving 
substantially,  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  English  to  do  than  the 
French,  and  accordingly  much  more  is  given  in  money  by  the 
former  than  by  the  latter  ;  but  I  doubt  extremely  whether  the  En* 
glish  are  more  disposed  than  their  neighbours  to  bestow  their  time 
and  personal  attention  upon  their  friends  in  sickness  or  misfortune, 
and  upon  the  distressed  in  general.  There  is  in  England  a  sort  of 
fastidious  delicacy,  coldness,  or  pride,  which  stands  a  good  deal  in 
the  way  of  active  benevolence.  The  ties  of  blood  are  also,  I  think, 
weaker  than  in  France.  People  seem  to  calculate  with  more  strict- 
ness how  far  the  claim  of  kindred  extends,  and  even  the  highest 
degree  of  consanguinity,  that  of  parents  and  children,  seems  to 
command  rather  less  deference  and  respect.  A  cousin  may  cer- 
tainly not  be  more  to  you  than  another  man,  yet  it  is  an  amiable 
error,  and  a  useful  one,  to  think  yourself  obliged  to  show  some 
kindness,  and  feel  some  particular  sympathy  for  the  man,  whom 
nature  has  placed  nearly  in  the  same  rank  of  life  with  yourself, 
and  whom  you  are  likely  to  meet  oftenest  in  your  journey  through 
life. 

"  The  English  are  better  reasoners  than  the  French,  and  there- 
fore more  disposed  to  be  just, — the  first  of  moral  qualities ;  and 
yet  the  propensity  to  luxury  and  ostentation  is  so  strong,  as 
well  as  so  general  here,  as  to  expose  this  same  sense  of  justice  to 
hard  trials.  I  never  knew  a  prodigal  who  was  just,  nor  indeed 
truly  generous, — he  never  has  it  in  his  power. 

"I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  for  some  of  the  most  horrible 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  to  be  acted  here,  in  any  event. 
The  people  in  France  are  capable  of  greater  atrocities  than  those 
of  England,  but  I  should  think  the  latter  sterner, — less  prone  to 
cruelty,  but  less  susceptible  of  pity. 

"  There  are  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  more  distinguished  men 
of  science  at  Paris  than  in  London,  and  I  think  it  is  admitted  by 
the  English  themselves.  But  there  are  certainly  better  scientific 
materials  here,  and  in  the  long-run,  accuracy  and  depth  should 
prevail  over  quickness  of  parts.     However  the  account  may  stand 
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against  the  two  nation?,  as  to  the  higher  sciences,  I  am  convinced 
that  cultivation  of  mind  is  more  general  in  England  than  in 
France :  It  is  indeed  the  bright  side  of  English  society.  That 
conceited  ignorance,  forward  loquacity,  heedless  and  loud  argu- 
mentation, which  fill  the  common  intercourse  of  men  in  France,  is 
comparatively  unknown  here;  and  with  so  much  better  reasoning 
faculties,  I  do  not  think  there  is  half  so  many  logical  attempts.  A 
person  of  sense  once  remarked  that  he  never  heard  the  concluding 
formula  Done  introduced  in  a  Parisian  conversation,  without  ex- 
pecting something  excessively  absurd  to  follow  immediately. 

"  There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  English  abord  a  coldness  and  re- 
serve which  discourage  and  repel  at  first  sight;  in  the  French,  on 
the  contrary,  a  warmth  and  an  openness  which  invite  confidence, 
and  put  you  at  ease  instantly.  The  historian,  Gibbon,  said  once, 
in  speaking  of  French  society,  "  I  know  that  generally  there  is  no 
depending  much  on  their  professions,  yet,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, I  really  believe  they  were  sincere."  This  exception  the 
historian  makes  in  his  own  fuvour  may  well  excite  a^smile  ;  yet  his 
error  was  in  the  general  opinion  he  had  formed,  not  in  the  indi- 
vidual one.  The  kindness  shown  to  strangers,  and  expressions  of 
interest  lavished  upon  them,  are  realty  felt  at  the  moment.  Their 
feelings  might  not  last  long,  nor  bear  the  test  of  any  great  sacri- 
fice of  private  interest  or  convenience.  Those  who  express  them 
are  inconsiderate  and  frivolous,  but  not  insincere.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  might  not  choose  to  live  with  the  English,  but  I  should 
undoubtedly  find  more  pleasure  in  visiting  the  French.  The  re- 
serve and  coldness  of  the  former  wear  off  m  time;  the  warmth  uf 
the  latter  cools,  and  the  two  manners  meet  at  last,  a  la  tiedcur, 
which  is  the  common  and  usual  degree  of  interest,  and  all  you  can 
really  hope  to  inspire  in  general  and  mixt  society.  The  advantage 
of  superior  and  more  general  cultivation,  of  a  greater  range  of 
idea?  and  surer  taste,  must,  however,  remain  on  the  side  of  the 
English."     Vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

In  giving  our  readers  an  account  of  these  volumes,  we  have 
purposely  abstained  from  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  long 
financial  and  political  dhvw ssioiW  which  they  contain.  Though  of 
many  of  the  principles  which  they  involve,  we  ceitainlv  approve, 
some  are  still  rather  too  American  to  suit  our  taste.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  that  a  native  of  Fiance,  who  lias  re- 
sided for  twenty  years  in  the  United  States,  should  enter  into  the 
composition  Or  the  spirit  of  our  English  constitution,  or  of  our 
"English  politics. 

In  some  of  his  expressions  our  author  is  peculiarly  happy  ; 
one  in  particular  caught  our  attention,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
"  laborious  simplicity'  of  Mr.  Fox's  attempt  at  history.  He 
h;.s  also  well  conceived  the  views  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Tragedy 
«rf.  Macbeth,  aekuowl' tii/itii;, '.'uiLon  the  French  stage  they  have 

no 
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no  such  terrific  beings  as  the  Weird  Sisters :  to  this  part  of  the 
Tragedy  he  does  not  unaptly  apply  the  term  of  "  low  sub- 
limity." 

We  do  not  conceive  that  he  possesses  a  deep  insight  into  hu- 
man nature,  nor  a  very  extensive  power  of  analysing  the  motives 
and  principles  of  the  heart.  He  observes  appearances  quickly, 
and  notes  them  with  accuracy;  but  into  the  causes  he  rarely  en- 
ters. Still  there  is  much  merit  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and  we 
can  recommend  them  as  an  entertaining  and  enlarged  portrait  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  as  they  appear  depicted 
upon  the  eye  of  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner;  and  excepting  a  few 
occasional  blemishes  in  the  national  character,  the  existence  of 
which  we  must  confess,  every  Englishman  will  feel  proud  of  the 
picture,  which  is  thus  impartially  drawn. 


.A  fir.  ILL      flora:  Pelasgiae.     An   Inrpdrij  into  the  Origin 
.    and  Language  of  Ike   Pelasgi,  fyc.     Bi/   Herbert  Marsh, 
D.  D.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     8vo.     pp.  14(3.     Murray.      1815. 

IF  it  be  the  duty  of  a  literary  tribunal  to  detect  the  fallacies  of 
imposture,  and  to  expose  the  absurdities  of  ignorance,  much 
more  is  it  within  its  province  to  assert  the  claims  of  genuine 
scholarship,  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  injured  merit.  It  is  not 
our  practice  on  any  common  occasion  to  drop  the  character  of  a 
judge,  and  to  enter  the  lists  with  our  cotemporaries ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  simply  to  declare  our  opinion,  and  to  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  formed.  Controversial  criticism  is 
alway3  intricate,  often  tedious.  There  are  cases,  however,  of 
unwarrantable  oppression,  in  which  some  interference  appears  to 
be  demanded  at  our  hands ;  in  those  especially,  where  the  dig- 
nity of  the  tribunal  adds  weight  to  the  injustice  of  the  decision, 
and  w  here  the  interest  of  the  subject  will  repay  the  reader  for 
the  labour  of  his  attention. 

Our  review  of  the  Horse  Pelasgicas  was  scarcely  finished, 
when  our  attention  was  arrested  by  an  article  upon  the  same 
subject  in  a  literary  journal*,  which,  both  for  the  principles 
which  it  inculcates,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted, 
stands  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  It  is  not, 
however,  because  we  disagree  upon  the  merits  of  an  indifferent 
\fork,  that  we  would  constitute  an  appeal  from  that  tribunal  to 
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our  own ;  but  it  is  because  we  disagree  upon  the  merits  of  a 
work,  he  author  of  which  is  Dr.  Marsh ;  because  the  work  it- 
self open  a  wide  field  for  the  most  interesting  and  scholar-like 
discussion,  and  because  the  objections  advanced  are  of  such  a 
nature  a  to  prejudice  the  cursory  or  superficial  reader.  They 
require,  therefore,  a  distinct  and  particular  answer;  and  till  they 
are  answered,  they  will  remain  with  a  very  undue  influence  upon 
the  public  mind.  In  replying  then,  point  by  point,  to  these 
animadversions,  we  are  assured  that  we  shall  not  only  draw  the 
attention  of  the  literary  reader  to  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
learned  dissertations  which  has  appeared  in  the  present  age,  but 
that  we  shall  establish  the  character  of  its  author  as  a  luminous, 
profound,  and  accurate  scholar. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  defend  its  principles  against 
the  objections  of  its  opponent,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with 
a  general  view  of  the  design  of  the  work,  and  of  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  conducted.  As  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  a 
precis  of  a  work  where  every  sentence  forms  a  link  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  every  citation  illustrates  and  confirms  its  truth,  our 
readers  must  be  contented  with  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  which 
will  not,  however,  have  been  drawn  in  vain,  if  it  shall  have  di- 
rected iheir  attention  to  the  masterly  original. 

The  first  chapter  contains  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
Pelasgi.  Dr.  Marsh  upon  this  point  collects  all  the  accounts 
which  he  could  obtain  of  this  celebrated  tribe,  and  arranges 
them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  trace  them  upwards  to  the  highest 
point  which  his  data  will  allow.  We  have  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus, Strabo,  and  other  Greek  authors,  that  they  were  the  first 
noted  and  known  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  :  wc  know  also 
that  they  Mere  in  possession  of  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Kubcea,  and 
of  the  western  side  of  Greece,  of  Epirus  also,  and  of  Thessaly. 
The  whole  of  Hellas,  indeed,  was  called  Pelasgia  according  to 
Herodotus  ;  and  Thucydides  himself  asserts  that  the  former 
name  was  not  applied  to  Greece  in  general  till  after  the  Trojan 
war.  From  thence  they  may  be  tract  d  through  Thessaly  to 
Thrace,  even  to  the  Hellespont.  Now,  as  there  is  much  greater 
probability  that  the  first  settlers  in  Thrace  should  have  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  thtn  gradually  found  their  way  into  Greece, 
than  that  they  should  have  gone  across  so  much  wider  a  passage 
as  the  Egean  Sea,  Dr.  Marsh  infers,  that  Thrace  was  the  first 
European  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi,  from  whence  they  gra- 
dually spread  themselves  southward,  till  they  occupied  the  whole 
of  Greece.  As  Dr.  Marsh  cites  the  most  ample  authorities  for 
every  step  he  takes,  and  as  he  can  find  no  authorities  on  which 
he  can  found  their  history  previous  to  their  settlement  in  Thrace, 
lie  concludes  that  their  history  previous  to  that  period  is  inscru- 
table. 
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table.  So  little  does  Dr.  Marsh  indulge  either  in  dogmatism  or 
conjecture  ;  hypotheses  non  Jingo  appears  to  have  been  his  rule  , 
we  follow  him,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  because  we  follow  him 
with  certainty.  The  following  is  the  acute  and  masterly  mode 
in  which  he  has  disposed  of  the  conjectures  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  their  name. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  though  we  cannot  trace,  by  the  aid  of  his* 
lory,  the  Pelasgi  beyond  their  original  European  settlement,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  trace  them  further  by  the  aid  of  etymo- 
logy. Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  indeed  most  Greek  writers, 
derive  the  name  of  Pelasgus  from  a  king  of  that  name ;  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  witticism  among  the  Athenians,  that  they 
were  wMXoc^yoi  quasi  srgA«pyo«.  Some  modern  writers  have  derived 
their  name  from  ■niKayoc,,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Pelasgi  came 
from  Asia  across  the  Egean  sea  :  a  supposition  highly  improbable 
in  itself,  and  which,  even  if  true,  would  carry  us  no  further  in  our 
history  of  the  Pelasgi,  than  we  were  before.  Others  derive  it 
from  TTiha.;  or  TnXzo-rn,  which  again  throws  no  light  on  their  an- 
cient history.  But  an  etymology  proposed  by  Salmasius  (de  Hel- 
lenistica,  p.  342.)  appears  at  least  to  carry  us  to  the  fountain  head. 
He  says,  Pelasgorum  to  noXvirhamrov  appellatio  Phaleg  ostendit, 
quae  divisionem  sonat:  Pelasgos  autem  per  totam  fere  Graeciam 
dispersos  fuisse  Graecorum  monumenta  testantur.  He  then  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  Epiphanius  de  Scythismo.     #«Aek  xau 

'Pocyotv,  o2t«£$  ew*  to  t??  Etp<y7T»K  xtipM  vti/vjy.oTte,  ra  tv<;  SifvOta; /*£/)£(  xcti 
Tor?  uvtmv  t'Qi/scrt  vrfoa-ixpiQixTav.  And  he  adds,  "  Pelasgos  quoque  in 
Thracia  vixisse,  Graeci  auctores  testantur,  et  Graios  quoque  inde 
yenisse.  Haec  sunt  quae  tuto  possumus  derivare  in  his  quae  ad, 
Graecorum  originem  et  appellationem  pertinent."  Now  the  testi- 
mony of  so  late  a  writer  as  Epiphanius  to  the  travels  of  Peleg  and 
his  son  Reu  into  Europe,  when  the  book  of  Genesis  affords  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  ever  quitted  Asia,  cannot  be  of  any  va- 
lue. It  appears  from  Gen.  xi.  18—26.  that  Reu  the  son  of  Peleg, 
was  the  grandfather  of  Nahor,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Abra- 
ham. It  is  true,  that  Peleg  had  other  sons  beside  Reu,  and  also 
that  Reu  had  other  sons  beside  Serug,  the  father  of  Nahor.  But 
of  these  other  sons  of  Peleg  and  of  Reu,  Moses  has  mentioned 
neither  the  history,  nor  even  their  names.  We  can  go  therefore 
no  further,  than  to  say,  it  is  possible,  that  descendants  from  Peleg 
and  Reu,  calling  themselves  after  the  names  of  their  two  great  an- 
cestors (as  the  Hebrews  in  another  line  called  themselves  from  the 
father  of  Peleg)  migrated  westward,  till  at  length,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  ages,  they  found  themselves  settled  in  Thrace.  But  can 
this  possibility  be  raised  to  a  probability?  That  the  word  tia  in 
Hebrew  signifies  divisit,  will  not  attach  it  to  the  Pelasgi  m  parti- 
cular :  for  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  migration  was  common 
to  all  nations.    And  even  if  it  be  true,  that  Peleg  was  the  common 
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ancestor  of  all  the  Pelasgi,  we  obtain  from  the  discovery  no  more 
knowledge  of  their  history  antecedent  to  their  settlement  in 
Thrace,  than  by  saying,  that  they  were  descended  from  Peleg's 
ancestor  Noahy  or  from  Noah's  ancestor  Adam.'"     P.  16. 

The  second  chapter  treats  on  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi. 
Herodotus  owns  that  he  is  unable  to  give  a  decisive  answer  upon 
the  point,  but  infers  that  they  spoke  some  barbarous  language, 
gdf€afO)i  ykwoaav,  from  the  remnant  oi  the  Pelasgi,  who  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Creston,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  appears 
from  himself,  were  originally  Thracians.  Dr.  Marsh,  however, 
conceives  that  the  Pelasgi  spoke  the  same  language  with  the 
Hellenes,  though  in  a  more  antiquated  form;  as  'here  is  no  rea- 
son for,  and  every  reason  against,  a  change  oi  language  at  the 
time  of  their  change  of  name  under  the  yoke  of  the  sons  of 
Htllen.  This  is  argued  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  from  the 
inconsistency  of  Herodotus  upon  this  point  with  himself. 

Indeed,  Herodotus  himself,  though  he  opposes  the  language  of 
the  Hellenes  to  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi,  has  afforded  us  the 
means  of  proving,  that  yhwacra.  riftawyixi},  and  y>M?aot.  'E>:/\r,^y.nf  are 
only  different  terms  for  the  same  language  In  the  very  chapter 
(Lib.  1.  cap. *56«),  where  he  draws  the  line  letween  the  tfivo.  ritXae-- 
yiKov,  and  the  £&>»«  'EWvrjuxor,  he  makes  another  division  of  the 
Greeks,  and  likewise  in  reference  to  their  language.  This  division 
is  the  r*w>5  Awftxor,  and  the  Vivos  lu*m.o».  The  I  t»of  Auf.y.lv,  he  adds, 
belonged  to  the  "FAo?  niXtiwryixoi  :  and  moreover  he  adds  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  that  this  very  term  AHP1K.ON,  was  given  to  the 
iGvo?  Tio.avywv  when  it  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  (e?  n*Xo:ron»o-o» 
i&Oaii  AapiKoii  ixXndi).)  Is  not  this  an  admission,  that  the  Peiasgi  spake 
the  Doric  dialect,  and  consequently  a  dialect  of  that  very  language, 
which  was  used  by  Herodotus  himself?  Further,  says  Herodotus 
in  the  same  chapter,  that  as  the  Pelasgic  nation  included  the  Do- 
rian genus,  so  the  Dorian  genus  included  the  Lacedaemonians. 
But  who  has  ever  doubted  whether  the  Lacedaemonians  spake 
Greek  1 

"  In  regard  to  the  Athenians,  whom  he  likewise  mentions  in  the 
same  chapter,  Herodotus  himself  is  reduced  to  a  difficulty,  from 
which  he  endeavours  to  extricate  himself  by  the  most  improbable 
supposition,  that  ever  was  made.  As  he  refers  the  Lacedemonians 
to  the  Dorian  genus,  so  he  refers  the  Athenians  to  the  Ionian 
genus;  the  former  included  in  the  Pelasgic  nation,  the  latter  in  the 
Hellenic  nation.  But,  in  the  next  chapter  (Lib.  I.  cap.  57.)  he  ex- 
amines (as  we  have  already  seen)  the  question,  whether  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tlihaayo)  was  the  samq  with  the  language  of  the 
"L??r,vi  .  And  having  decided  in  the  negative,  he  immediately 
feels  the  difficulty  attending  his  classification  in  the  former  chap- 
ter. I  or  if  the  Athenians  belonged  to  the  iG»o?  ncWywo*  (as  he 
admits  in  c.  57.;  and  the  »0m  n^ayyixox  spake  a  different  language 

from 
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from  the  fOvo?  'e^h*^,  a  language  moreover  which  Herodotus 
calls  yXuso-aa.  /3ap/3apo?,  this  same  yhuaa-a,  @zf@ctfo<;  must  have  been 
spoken  by  the  Athenians  themselves.  But,  in  c.  56.  he  had  re- 
ferred the  Athenians  to  the  tQvos  EAAHNIKON,  And,  if  the  Hel- 
lenes spake  a  different  language  from  the  Pelasgi,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  rank  the  Athenians,  as  well  among  the  former,  as  among 
the  latter  ?     To  this  question  Herodotus  answers,  To  'att»xw  £'6»ot> 

Up  IlEAAXriKON,  u/xx  WJJ  fA.iTxfiu'Ky  rrt    W'E'K'Kriva.q   *«(    tt\y   rAHISAN 

IA.tTifA.xBt.  Now  a  whole  nation,  all  at  once  forgetting  its  former 
language  and  learning  a  new  one,  is  a  phsenomenon  of  which  his- 
tory affords  no  example.  The  fAiTx^ohy  U  "Ewwjuas  as  Herodotus 
galls  it,  was  a  change  only  in  name.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
fAATxffox})  I;  01/ojA.x  %EiXhr,viy.av :  for  a  change  of  inhabitants  at  Athens^ 
in  consequence  of  any  conquest  by  the  Hellenes,  which  alone 
could  have  produced  such  a  change  in  the  language  there,  is  a 
thing  of  which  we  have  never  heard,  But  Herodotus  himself  has 
elsewhere  informed  us,  that  the  Athenians  frequently  changed 
their  name.     He  says  (Lib.  VIII.  c.  44.)  'AbwxTot  cV  iiri  fA.lv  UiXxe-* 

yup    i^ivTUP    t*)»    ivp     E>.Ac*d>«    ■/.u'htofA.ivw ,    ttrai    YliKxcyoi^    olvof).xtj.fAtpa% 

Kpxv&oi'   hr\  06  Klxpowo;   /Sao-iAvjoj,  vnty.'KiSnarxp  KtttfoTrl^x^   txh^Xfiipoti  £e 

Efit^Brjoi  Tr,p  ac^YtPf    AoijvxTot  lA.trvpof&xo'Qrjg'Xp'   \uvo<;   dt   tov  sovQov  cttdcl- 

7xp%tu  ytpojAtpov  ABvx'toia-i,  tiXiiBvi&xp  xnl  tovtov  II7NE2.  Consistently 
with  this  last  term  Herodotus  (Lib.  I.  c.  56.)  had  referred  the 
Athenians  to  the  ys»os  'iftNlKON,  as  he  referred  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  the  yepos  AnpiKON.  And  as  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  suppose,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  changed  their  language, 
because  they  belonged  to  the  £0»o?  ne>.a3-y»«o»,  the  circumstance  that 
the  Athenians  belonged  likewise  to  the  HSkk  nthxaywov  afforded  no 
reason  to  suppose  a  change  of  language  on  their  part.  In  short 
Che  whole  confusion  on  this  subject  was  occasioned  by  making  a 
distinction  between  two  names,  which  belonged  to  the  same  thing , 
and  then  arguing,  as  frequently  happens,  from  a  nominal  to  a  real 
distinction.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  in  justice  to  Hero- 
dotus, that  he  himself  has  spoken  with  some  hesitation  in  regard 
to  his  own  conclusion.  After  his  appeal  to  the  Crestonians,  in 
proof  of  the  position,  that  the  y^aax  UiXxeryw  was  different  from 
the  yfi-ujex  'E\M»i*n,  he  prefaces  his  conclusion  about  the  change 
of  language  by  the  Athenians  with  the  words,  tl  toUvp  %p  %»\  riAtf 
icpovtov  to  Yl&xayiMP.  Now  it  has  been  already  shewn  that  the 
whole  Pelasgic  nation  could  not  have  been  such,  as  the  Crestonians 
were  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  condition  therefore  fails, 
without  which,  as  Herodotus  himself  admits,  his  conclusion  can- 
not be  valid."     P.  27- 

Another-proof  is  cited  from  Herodotus  himself,  who  asserts, 
It.  52.0EOTS  Trpoa&jvofxoiaxv  s'pzas  duo  tov  toiovtov,  ot\  x6<t/xw 
©ENTE2  to.  vpxyfxxTx.  After  this  evidence  not  only  of  their 
words,  but  of  their  mode  of  deriving  those  words,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Pelasgi  spoke  Greek.      Another  argument 
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is  deduced  from  the  Latin  language,  which  was  derived  from 
Greece  through  the  intervention  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Arcadia, 
under  Evander,  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Livy,  Ta- 
citus, and  Pliny.  The  next  point  which  Dr.  Marsh  proves,  is 
the  identity  of  the  Pelasgic  and  yEolic  dialects :  we  have  not 
room  to  follow  him  through  all  the  evidence  which  he  adduces 
on  this  occasion,  but  it  appears  to  us  incontestible.  The  great 
proof,  how  ever,  of  their  convection  is  their  usage  of  the  cele- 
brated D  gamma.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  chapter,  in 
which  the  various  inscriptions  are  examined  in  which  it  still  ex- 
ists, and  an  examination  is  made  into  the  principle  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

To  those  who  stiil  doubt  the  existence  of  this  letter,  we  re- 
commend the  study  of  this  chapter*  In  the  tablet  discovered 
near  the  scile  of  Petilia,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  where  the  Pe- 
lasgi settled,  we  find  OIKTAN  distinctly  engraved  FOIKIANj 
The  testimony  of  the  Delian  inscription  is  too  well  known  to 
require  mention.  The  inscription  on  the  helmet  found  by  Mr. 
Mori  It  in  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  where  the  jp.olic  was  ori- 
ginally spoken,  is  most  curious  :  as  the  ingenuity  and  acutencss 
of  Dr.  Marsh  in  deciphering  it,  appear  in  so  prominent  a  point 
of  view,  we  shall  extract  it  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

"  Some  of  the  letters  of  the  first  word  being  effaced,  we  can 
only  conjecture  what  it  was :  but  as  it  was  evidently  some  proper 
name  in  the  plural  number,  and  as  it  is  of  no  importance  to  our 
present  inquiry  xohut  that  proper  name  was,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  words,  in  which  we  irmst  seek  for  the  Digamma.  These  are, 
when  written,  cenlinua  serie,  as  on  the  helmet, 

ANE0ENTOIAI.Fl. 

Now  we  are  hardly  at  liberty  to  argue,  as  if  any  of  these  letters 
were  effaced,  for  in  the  very  description,  which  is  given  in  the 
Classical  Journal,  it  is  said,  "  the  surface  of  all  that  remains  is  per- 
"  fectly  preserved,  and  the  letters  are  deeply  impressed,  so  that 
"  every  line  is  distinctly  viable,  as  "it  was  originally  formed."  We 
must  read  therefore,  without  any  attempt  at  correction,  ANE0EN 
TOI  AlFl,  that  is  uv^ia-an  ru  Ai»,  posuerunt  Jovi.  The  contraction 
of  ANE0EIAN  to  ANE0EN,  where  room  was  so  much  wanted,  can- 
not excite  our  surprise.  It  is  true,  that  the  contraction  would  not 
have  been  allowable  even  in  such  a  case,  had  it  been  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks  at  other  times.  But  the  writers  on  the 
Greek  dialects  assure  us  that  it  was  not.  In  the  Port  Royal 
Greek  Grammar,  p.  200.  we  find  =  Q;<rai<  Bceot.  'itotv;  and  the  Boeo- 
tians used  the  JEolic  dialect,  as  well  as  the  Olympians.  In  p.  39* 
of  the  Synopsis  Dialectorum,  at  the  end  of  Scapula's  Lexicon, 
i&tv  pro  ib'-crav  i$  given  also  as  a  Doric  form.  And  Maittaire  (p. 
309.  ed.  Sturz.)  refers  to  Pindar  Pyth.  III.  114.  for  i-iOci*,  instead 
of  It»6kt«>.     If  on  the  other  hand  we  so  divide  the  words  as  to 

write 
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write  ANE0ENTO,  we  militate  against  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Greeks  :  for  in  such  inscriptions  they  used  the  active,  not  the  middle 
voice,  as  appears  from  the  three  inscriptions,  of  winch  Herodotus 
has  given  a  copy,  Lib.  V.  c.  69,  70,  71."     P.  62. 

Dr.  Marsh  vindicates  the  existence  of  the  digamma  in  Ai'i 
from  the  Latin  Divus.  The  Elean  inscription,  of  which  a  copy 
is  given  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  Vol.  I.  p.  350".  contains  also 
the  most  curious  and  convincing  specimens  of  the  digamma.  This 
inscription  also  confirms  the  opinio)),  that  in  many  instances 
the  words  now  beginning  with  an  aspirated  CP  began  in  old 
iEolic  with  FP,  though  the  late  iEolians  began  such  words  with 
BP.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Pelasgi  used  the  aspirate,  as 
the  Latin  jfora  from  wpa.  clearly  shews.  If  any  scepticism  on 
the  part  of  our  readers  should  still  exist,  we  would  refer  them 
to  the  marble  from  Orcho .nenus,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Lord  Elgin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  numerals  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  «,  Q,  y,  S,  e,  s",  £,  »,  9, »,  &c.  clearly  derived  from 
the  order  of  the  alphabet.  From  whence  then  comes  the  ?  for 
6?  The  existence  of  another  letter  in  the  old  alphabet  must  be 
inferred  from  this  circumstance,  and  this  letter  must  have  been 
the  digamma;  for  the  form  E  for  six,  now  may  be  seen  in  the 
Codex  Bezae,  Mark  xv.  33.  It  appears  also  to  exist  for  the  same 
number  in  certain  coins ;  and  in  an  inscription  discovered  at 
Heraclea  that  EETOS  is  used  for  sror,  a  word  in  which  the  ex- 
istence of  the  digamma  is  acknowledged.  This  form  of  the  di- 
gamma has  also  been  found  in  various  coins,  8tc.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  in  the  Samaritan  alphabet  the  sixth  letter  was  a 
double  gainal,  so- the  sixth  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet  was  a 
double  gamma.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  its  corres- 
pondent F,  is  the  sixth  letter  in  the  Latin  alphabet — an  alphabet 
clearly  derived  from  the  Pelasgic. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give,  within  our  short  limits,  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  ingenuity  and  learning  displayed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  chapter,  which  Dr.  Marsh  with  great  modesty  calls, 
"  an  attempt  to  determine  the  original  Pelasgic  pronunciation  of 
the  digamma."  The  sum  of  his  opinion  upon  this  point  is*  that 
the  Greek  F  corresponded  with  the  Latin  Fj  as  the  Greek  V  did 
with  the  Latin  V.  Dr.  Mar-sh  combats  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, the  grammarians,  and  others,  who  suppose  that  the  di- 
gamma is  always  to  be  pronounced  as  V.  He  produces  fifty  in- 
stances where  the  Latin  F  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  F, 
as  ojotiX/a,  Fo/xiX/a,  familia,  8tc.  We  shall  not  follow  the  Pro- 
fessor through  all  his  proofs,  but  shall  extract  what  appears  to  us 


one  of  the  most  ingenious. 
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"  But  if  the  Digamma  was  pronounced  like  F,  why  was  it  called 
Vau  ?  Does  not  this  very  name  imply,  that  it  was  pronounced  like 
V?  Priscian  himself,  in  the  place  where  he  says  that  the  Di- 
gamma was  pronounced  like  the  Latin  V  (ap.  Putsch,  p.  545.) 
adds,  Unde  a  plerisque  ei  nomen  hoc  datur,  quod  apud  JFoles  ha- 
buit  olim  F  Digamma,  id  est  VAV,  ab  ipsius  voce  profectum,  teste 
Varrone  et  Didymo,  qui  id  ei  nomen  esse  ostendunt.  That  the  Di- 
gamma was  called  VAV,  may  be  readily  granted  :  but  the  inference 
deduced  by  Priscian,  when  he  says,  VAV  ab  ipsius  voce  profectum, 
may  be  disputed.  Varro,  who  was  a  Roman,  wrote  it  as  Priscian 
did.  Didymus,  who  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, must  have  written  it  Ba.v,  as  it  is  written  by  Marius  Victorinus, 
who  says,  (ap.  Putsch,  p.  2468.)  vocarique  Bat)  et  Digamma,  and  as 
it  is  still  written  by  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day,  who  pronounce 
it  however  as  ive  should  pronounce  Vajf,  the  v  being  considered  as 
a  consonant,  and  B  being  pronounced  like  V,  whence  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  Latin  VAV  and  the  modern  Greek  B»v.  But 
we  cannot  argue  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks  pro- 
nounced their  F,  either  from  the  manner,  in  which  the  name  of  it 
was  afterwards  expressed  in  Latin  letters,  or  from  the  manner,  in 
which  the  later  Greeks  expressed  it,  when  both  the  form  and  the 
pound  of  it  was  lost  among  them,  and  they  could  only  express  the 
ria-ne  by  an  imperfect  substitution.  We  must  ask  how  the  ancient 
Greeks  wrote  it  at  the  time  when  the  Digamma  was  still  in  use. 
Now  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  they  wrote  the  name  of  their 
letter  with  F,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  the  names  Beta,  Gam- 
ma, Delta,  began  with  B,  r,  A.  Indeed  if  the  firm  of  the  letter  is 
not  used  in  the  name  of  the  letter,  the  tiling  to  be  expressed  will 
not  correspond  with  the  expression.  And  since  the  letter  /'was  a 
constituent  part  of  the  primitive  Greek  alphabet  whereas  V  was 
afterwards  added  to  it,  and  F  must  have  had  a  name  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  name  could  have  been  no  other  than  FAF,  whence 
the  Latin  AF,  afterwards  softened  to  EF.  Let  us  now  apply  Pris- 
cian's  argument  to  the  Greek  name  for  the  Digamma,  the  only 
name  to  which  it  can  be  applied  :  and  his  argument  (ab  ipsius  voce 
profectum)  will  run  thus.  Would  the  Greek  F  have  been  named 
FAF,  if  it  had  not  been  pronounced  flu     P.  104. 

We  admire  the  learning,  the  acuteness,  and  the  research  with 
which  Dr.  Marsh  has  contested  this  point.  We  own  that  he  has 
in  almost  every  point  worked  conviction  upon  our  minds.,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  confess  that  there  are  one  or  two  assertions 
which  he  appears  not  to  have  sufficiently  guarded.  He  has  clearly 
proved  that  F  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  F,  hut  we  are 
of  opinion  that  V  must  be  associated  in  the  representation.  The 
digamma  is  a  letter  of  such  importance  as  to  return  two  voices 
to  the  Parliament  of  sounds. — It  is  true  that  F  has  most  votes, 
but  V  also  must  be  elected.  Indeed,  after  the  enumeration  of 
words  in  which  F  is  clearly  preserved,  Dr.  Marsh  adds, 

m  ThesQ 
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"  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  Latin  F  was 
the  proper  representative  of  the  Greek  F.  And  hence  we  may 
infer,  that  in  those  cases,  where  V  is  used,  the  V  is  merely  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Latin  F,  which,  though  naturally  hard  in  reference 
to  V,  acquires  in  certain  cases  a  softer  sound  than  at  other  times, 
and  thus  becomes  more  easily  exchanged.  When  the  Latin  F  was 
followed  by  the  consonants  1,  r,  or  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  it  preserved 
the  hard  sound,  which  naturally  belongs  to  it,  and  consequently 
was  not  so  liable  to  be  changed.  Thus  in  Flamma,  Fluo,  Frango, 
Fr>geo,  Fama,  Fagus,  FoUis,  Folium,  Fuga,  Fumus,  and  others  of 
the  same  description,  the  F  was  not  converted  into  V.  But  before 
the  vowels  e  and  i,  the  F  acquired  a  softer  sound,  and  accordingly 
was  often,  though  not  always,  changed  into  V.  Hence  Festa, 
Felia,  Festis,  Fis,  Finum,  &c.  as  written  according  to  the  Greek 
form,  from  which  they  were  taken,  became  Vesta,  Velia,  Vest  is,  Vis, 
Vinum,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Fera,  Fero,  Firmus,  Filius,  &c. 
the  F  remained.  But  when  F  was  placed  between  two  vowels,  it 
necessarily  acquired  a  softer  sound  :  and  in  such  cases  it  appears  to 
have  been  always  changed  into  Y\  Hence  qfis,  ojum,  &c.  became 
ovis,  ovum,  &c.  On  a  similar  principle  to  that,  which  changed  F 
into  V,  when  F  was  so  placed  as  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  natural 
hardness,  V  was  sometimes  changed  into  F,  when  it  was  so  placed, 
as  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  natural  softness,"     P.  98. 

But  not  only  when  followed  by  e  and  i  was  the  Greek  F 
changed  into  a  V,  we  have  Qzrris,  Focrris,  Fates.  eIXew,  FejX  Fw, 
Volvo,  &c. 

But  however  we  are  inclined  to  declare  the  election  of  V,  we 
heartily  coincide  with  Dr.  Marsh  in  throwing  out  the  third  can- 
didate VV,  in  whose  favour  there  appears  not  the  vote  of  a  single 
word.  The  only  apparent  argument  in  favour  of  the  Latin  V" 
being  pronounced  a3  our  W,  is,  that  the  Latin  V  was  occasionally 
represented  by  the  Greek  OT.  Now,  here  it  is  rirst  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  Greek  OT  was  pronounced  as  the  Latin  VV, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  proved  ;  nor  is  it  remembered  that 
in  many  cases  B,  not  OT,  is  used  as  the  representative  of  V ;  as 
Victor,  Bixrcop  ;  Vitelleius,  BtTc?.?uor,  &c.  &c. 

The  VV  has  been  patronised  in  England  by  a  curious  misunder- 
standing of  a  passage  in  Vossius,  who,  in  his  De  Arte  Gram.  I. 
24.  cautions  his  readers  against  pronouncing  F  and  V  in  the  same 
manner,  and  informs  them  that  they  ought  to  pronounce  the 
Latin  V  not  like  their  V,  but  their  W.  Now,  the  English  have 
forgotten  that  Vossius  was  writing  not  to  them,  but  to  the  High 
Germans,  who  always  pronoun.ee  their  V  like  our  F,  and  their 
W  like  our  V.  Every  lady  of  fashion,  even  in  our  own  country, 
knows  but  too  well  that  she  ought  not  to  say  Waltz,  but  Valtz. 
Yet  upon  the  authority  of  G.  Vossius  we  have  all  been  taught: 
to  say  W«v«5,  not  Vav*5,  or  wore  properly  F»v«*  ;  Wj'Ss,  not 
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Having  thus  given  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  volume  before 
us,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  animadvert  upon  those  censures, 
which  have  been  passed  with  such  determined  injustice  upon  its 
contents. 

The  Reviewer  commences  his  attack  by  a  strange  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  object,  which  Dr.  M.  pr<  to  have  in  view, 
in  his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Ptlasgi.  He  represents  him 
as  having  undertaken  a  task,  which  is  attended  with  "  li  tie 
chance  of  success;"  because  he  has  no  access  to  information 
about  the  Pelasgi,  which  was  not  already  open  to  his  predeces- 
sors. Now  if  Dr.  M.  had  attempted  to  go  higher  than  his  pre- 
decessors in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi,  this  objection 
might,  we  think,  have  been  valid.  But  if  the  Review*  r  had  con- 
sidered the  maunerin  which  Dr.  M.has  treated  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  likewise  the  limit,  which  he  has 
assigned  to  this  Inquiry,  he  would  have  perceived  the  fu  ihty  of 
his  objection.  The  prede  of  Dr.  M.  have  all  acted  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that,  which  is  adopted  in  the  hrst 
chap!-  r  of  the  1  lorae  Pelasgica?.  They  set  out  with  a  previously 
assumed  opinion;  some,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  Egyptians"} 
others,  that  they  were  Phoenicians,  &C. :  and  then  the)  seek  for 
argument  pport  the  opinion  so  assumed.  But  as  it  was 
:ii  from  this  vari<  I  pinions,  thai  there  was  no  certainty 
about  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi,  when  we  attempted  to  carry  it 
so  high  up,  it  appears  to  be  the  determination  of  Dr.  M  by 
an  analytical  pi  i.  Sj  to  ascertain  bow  far  yv-e  could  go  with 
saietv  He  traces  therefore  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  apt  down- 
ward from  any  assumed  point,  ai  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia;  but 
upward,  as  far  as  the  data,  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect  from 
the  Greek  writers,  would  carrj  him.  And  there  he  stops.  Hav- 
ing traced  them  up  to  Thrace,  he  observes  : 

"  If  we  cannot  obtain  any  historical  data,  which  enable  us  to 
trace  them  further,  we  must  consider  Tin  ace  as  the  country  which, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
Pelasgi." 

And  after  giving  a  description  of  Thrace,  Dr.  M.  concludes 
the  paragraph  (p.  l(j.)  by  saying, 

"  Such  was  Thrace,  the  primary  seat  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Europe. 
From  that  country  we  may  trace  their  migrations  into  other  coun- 
tries :  but  their  history,  previous  to  their  settlement  in  Thrace,  is 
to  us  inscrutable." 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  which  he  institutes,  in  the 
first  chapter,  into  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi.  Now  let  us  hear 
the  Reviewer's  own  opinion  in  regard  to  this  result.  He  says, 
p.  544, 

-  Dr. 
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.«<  Dr.  Marsh  concludes,  that  the  Pelasgi  came  out  of  Asia  acr 
the  Hellespont,  and  first  occupied  Thrace,  from  which  they  dif- 
fused themselves  southward  through  the  whole  of  Greece:  'which 
opinion  he  supports  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity;  and  justly 
remarks,  « that  their  history,  previous  to  their  settlement  in  TJ&race 
is  to  u*  inscrutable,'" 

In  his  endeavours  therefore  to  investigate  the  limit,  where  our 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  must  stop,  he  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  result  of  Dr.  Marsh's  investigation  is  a  just  one. 
Consequently  he  acknowledges,  that  Dr.  Mardi  has  succeeded 
iu  the  object,  which  he  professes  in  the  very  first  paragraph  to 
have  in  view,  when  he  began  the  Inquiry.  Yet,  with  this  ac- 
knowledgement, staring  his  readers  in  the  face,  he  tells  them, 
that  Dr.  M  has  undertaken  a  task  with  "  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess." 

In  reference  to  the  accounts  quoted  from  the  Greek  authors 
in  chap.  i.  concerning  the  Pelasgi,  the  Reviewer  says, 

"  We  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  in  limine,  that  in  collect- 
ing and  disposing  these  account-,  Dr.  Marsh  had  noticed,  with 
clue  respect,  the  labours  of  preceding  scholars,  who  had  cleared 
the  way  before  him,  and  had  performed  the  most  laborious  part  of 
his  task." 

Who  the  authors  are,  that  had  previously  performed  the  most 
laborious  part  of  his  task,  we  really  do  not  knovv.  That  the 
very  numerous  Greek  quotations,  which  appear  in  that  chapter, 
appear  there  for  the  first  time,  is  a  thing  which  we  spill  not  assert. 
Some  authors  have  quoted  one  passage,  and  some  another  passage. 
But  we  should  not  conceive  that  the  well  known  accuracy  of 
Dr.  M.  would  trust  to  the  quotation  of  any  man,  but  would 
have  always  had  recourse  to  tie  originals.  And  the  greater  part 
of  them  certainly  appear,  by  the  context,  to  be  the  result  of  hi-. 
own  research :  though  we  cannot  voueh,  in  any  given  case,  that 
such  passage  or  passages  had  not  been  found  in  other  writers. 
i\nd  even  if  alt  of  them  can  be  found  scattered  in  different  quo- 
tations in  different  modern  writers,  is  there  no  merit  in  bringing 
them  together  into  one  point  of  view  ?  We  are  assured  that  no 
scholar  has  yet  seen  so  large  a  collection  of  quotations  relating 
to  the  Pelasgi  in  one  place  before,  nor  did  he  ever  see  them 
arranged  in  the  same  order,  or  employed  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Marsh  indeed  seems  to  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  They  have  argued  synthe- 
tically :  he  has  argued  analytically.  As  some  set  out  with  the 
supposition,  that  the 'Pelasgi  were  Egyptians ;  others,  that  they 
were  Phoenicians;  others,  that  they  came  from  Peleg,  &c. :  and 
as  there  could  be  no  prospect  of  reconciling  these  discordant 
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opinions,  Dr.  Marsh  seems  to  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
discover  some  general  touch-stone,  by  which  those  opinions 
might  be  tried.  And  for  that  purpose  he  has  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  limit  of  our  actual  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Pelasgi.  The  result  of  the  analysis  instituted  in 
the  first  chapter  is  such  as  to  preclude  all  the  hypotheses  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  it.  To  this  result  the  reviewer  himself  sub- 
scribes, by  saying,  p.  341,  that  the  author  "justly  remarks  that 
their  history,  previous  to  their  settlement  in  Thrace  is  to  us  in- 
scrutable." But  if  the  history  of  the  Pelasgi  before  that  time 
is  inscrutable,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  they  who  attempt  to 
go  higher  in  the  history  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  to  shew,  either 
that  they  came  from  Egypt,  or  from  Phoenicia,  or  Bactria, 
&c.  are  building  on  the  send.  Since  then  he  has  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  such  hypotheses  are  devoid  of  foundation, 
and  have  come  to  a  different  result,  with  what  consistency  can 
the  reviewer  assert  that  his  predecessors  have  "  cleared  the  way" 
which  he  himself  has  gone  ? 

An  attempt  however  is  made  to  substantiate  the  charge  by 
an  appeal  to  Still ingflect's  Origines  sacrae,  b.  iii.  c.  4.  and  tu 
Larcher's  Chronologie  d'Herodote,  torn.  vii.  p.  C15,  and  a  com- 
plaint is  made,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  these  works  in  par- 
ticular. But  neither  of  these  writers  can  have  shewn  Dr. 
Marsh  the  way,  which  he  has  chosen:  for  both  of  them  have 
gone  a  different  way.  Stilliugrleet  derives  the  Pelasgi  from 
Peleg  ;  an  opinion  which  is  combated  in  the  Horae  Pelasgicas : 
lie  makes  likewise  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  different  from  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  an  opinion  which  is  also  combated.  Dr. 
Marsh,  indeed,  coincides  with  Stillingfleet  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Pelasgi  were  the Jirst  inhabitants  of  Greece  :  but  this  opinion  the 
reviewer  himself  combats.  Nor  does  our  author  appear  more 
indebted  to  Larcher  for  the  way  which  he  has  marked  out; 
Larcher  represents  the  Pelasgi  as  peopling  Greece  from  south 
to  north  ;  from  Argolis  to  Arcadia,  from  Arcadia  to  Thessaly, 
and  from  Thessaly  to  Thrace  ;  whereas  Dr.  Marsh  contends  for 
a  totally  different  way  of  migration.  I. archer  again  represents 
the  Pelasgi,  as  of  Phoenician  origin,  an  opinion  which  is 
alluded  to  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  first  chapter.  But  as  it 
is  an  opinion  which  is  not  adopted,  no  obligation  is  due  to  Lar- 
cher on  that  score.  The  examples  therefore  which  are  brought 
to  prove  neglect  in  acknowledging  obligations,  tend  only  to 
shew  that  no   acknowledgment  was  due. 

We  should  have  thought  it  the  fairer  mode  of  proceeding 
had  some  general  notion  been  given  by  its  opponent  of  the  gene- 
ral object  of  the  work.  As  we  however  have  supplied  that 
d'  ticiency,  we  shall  follow  the  reviewer  through  his  series  of 
attacks  upon  detached  passages,  leaving  the  reader  to  determine 

for 
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for  how  much  candour  and  accuracy  they  are  conspicuous. 
"  It  is  not  (he  says  p.  342)  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pelopon. 
nesus.  Strabo  only  says,  that  they  were  the  oldest  of  those  who 
were  powerful  there.  He  here  alludes  to  his  quotation,  p.  1. 
rcuv  Tispl  rriv  'EXXaoa  owaarevsoivTuv  up^aioraroi.  But  to  sup- 
pose, that  Strabo  meant  to  distinguish  between  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants, and  the  oldest  powerful  inhabitants  is  really  trying  to 
split  hairs.  Besides  this  passage  in  Strabo  is  not  quoted  by  Dr. 
M.  for  that  purpose  ;  there  are  other  passages  to  that  point  in 
note  4,  all  of  which  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Again  he  says, 
that  Dr.  M.  is  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  any  Greek  writer 
ever  placed  Pelasgi  in  Achaia.  For  though  according  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  they  first  occupied  the  'A%aiV>tov  "Apyor, 
yet  Dionysius  "  meant  Argos  in  jlrgolis."  Undoubtedly  he  did 
so,  nor  has  Dr.  Marsh  questioned  it.  But  if  the  country,  of 
which  the  District  Argolis  made  a  part,  was  called  Achaia,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  were  of  course  inhabitants  of  the 
latter.  It  is  true,  that  the  country  which  the  Romans  called 
Achaia  Propria,  extended  only  to  the  borders  of  Argolis,  and  did 
not  include  that  district.  But  that  the  term  Achaia  was  used  by 
Homer  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  include  Argos,  is  evident  from  il. 
B.  562.  T.  82,  as  well  as  from  Odyss  F.  251.  Nor  could  Argos 
have  ever  acquired  the  epithet  'Ay^a'inov,  unless  the  country, 
where  it  was,  had  been  then  called  Achaia.  But  even  if  we 
take  the  term  Achaia  in  the  strictest  possible  sense,  and  confine 
it  to  the  country  bordering  on  the  Corinthian  bay,  the  Reviewer 
is  still  mistaken  in  saying,  that  no  Greek  writer  ever  placed  Pe- 
lasgi in  Achaia.  For  the  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus  in  gene- 
ral was  nsXa.'jylct  a  Ylthaoyis,  and  they  who  inhabited  the  northern 
shore  of  Peloponnesus,  or  Achaia  properly  so  called,  were  named 
TlaXusyol  AXyioChks.  All  this  was  proved  in  Ch.  1.  p.  3,  4.  by 
quotation  from  various  Greek  writers.  But  all  these  authorities 
the  Reviewer  suppresses,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  contra- 
dicting a  position,  which  those  quotations  establish. 

Bat  the  Reviewer,  in  the  next  page,  (p.  343.)  in  reference  to 
the  asseitiun,  that  Peloponnesus  was  originally  called  Pelasgia, 
says,  .'    - 

"  This  necessarily  implies,  that  those  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  over 
which  they  diffused  themselves,  were  not  inhabited  previous  to 
their  settling  in  them,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The 
expression  of  Herodotus  (I.  146.)  'Agxa&s  rhxa^o.,  clearly  indi- 
cates, that  there  were .  other  Arcadians,  who  were  not  Pelasgi ; 
which  inference,  we  are  rather  surprised,  that  Dr.  M.  did  not  per- 
ceive."    P.  4.     - 

JSow  Dr.  M.  has  justly  asserted,  that  Peloponnesus  was  origi- 
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nally  called  Ptlasgia ;  1st.  because  the  scholiast  in  Apollonmj 
Rhodius,  says  of  Peloponnesus,  to  nzteiov  nsXacyn  ixpXsiro, 
2dly.  because  Strabo  quotes  Ephoius,  to  shew  that  Pelopon- 
nesus was  once  called  lhXaa-  iz;  and,  3dly,  because  we  know  of 
no  name  of  Peloponnesus  which  is  more  autient.  But  the  Re- 
viewer is  surprised,  that  the  expression  'A^.aSgy  TlsXxoyol  did 
not  lead  him  to  a  different  conclusion  :  for  that  expression,  he 
savs,  indicates,  that  there  wire  other  Arcadians,  who  were  not 
Pelasgi.  Suppose  that  the  expression  does  indicate,  that  at  the 
period  to  which  Herodotus  refers,  the  Pelasgi  were  not  the  only 
people  then  settled  in  Arcadia,  it  is  no  necessary  consequence 
that  the  other  people  (whoever  they  were,  and  of  whom  we  have 
never  heard)  were  more  autient  than  the  Pelasgi.  And  without 
this  gratuito  lion,  the  Reviewer  may  torture  the  expres- 

sion as  much  as  be  pleas<  s,  it  will  aevi  i  speak  what  he  wishes  to 
make  it  does  JH   rodolus  in  the  place  wheie  he  uses 

that  expression,  appear  to  make  the  distinction,  for  which  the 
Kevicwer  contends.     Herod  there  describing  die  migra- 

tions (.i  the  Ionian:  to  Asia  .Minor;  he  observes,  that  people 
from  various  parts  of  <  ireece  were  mixed  with  them  ;  as  Abantes 
from  Eubcea,  Minyaeana  from  Orchomenus,  and  Dorians  from 
Epidaurus,  &c.  h  is  among  these  different  people  that  Elcro- 
dotus  }•  the  '/  riehoMryol,  by   which    he   probably 

:it  nothing  more,  than  to  give  a  general  character  of  the 
Arcadians.  But  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  the  Reviewer's  ob- 
jection has  '•<  own  to  be  futile.  The  example,  however, 
shows  the  spirit  with  which  he  u  animated:  it  shows,  that  there 
is  no  refinement  to  which  he  has  not  recourse,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover some  ground  of  ohjccli  n. 

Further,  says  die  Reviewer,  in  the  same  paragraph, 

"  That  many  parts  of  Greece  were  anciently  occupied  by  Pe- 

i,   and  thence  called  Pelasgian,  is  true;  but  this  by  no  means 

establishes  Dr.  M.'s  assertion,   that  Greece,   without  the  Isthmus, 

Attica,  Bccotia,  &C.  was  originally  Pelasgic.     Herodotus  distinctly 

asserts  this  tribe  to  have  been  foreigners."     P.  58. 

Here  the  Reviewer  has  again  exhibited  an  example  of  the 
same  injustice  to  his  author.  In  chap.  i.  p.  4.  where  Dr.  Marsh 
observes,  that  Greece  likeui-e  without  the  Isthmus  appears  to 
have  been  originally  inhabited  by  these  same  Pelasgi,  Vie  quotes 
Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  b~l .  who  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  i~bws  Htkei&ytkov,  that  they  occupied  Bceotia,  Phcecis,  and 
Eubcea.  Dr.  Marsh  also  shows,  by  quotations  from  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  (to  pass  over 
many  quotations  given  in  pages  6,  6,  7)  he  appeals  to  Ilerodotus 
for  the  assertion,  that  Greece  in  general   was  anciently  called 

Pelasgia, 
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Pela^gia,  who  (lib.  ii.  c.  56.)  uses  the  expression  rfc  vuv 
*£XXa£oy,  nportpov  Ss  ITEAASriHE  v.zXcv/jAvrs :  and  lib.  viii. 
c.  44.  IlsXaffyaJv  e%6vt«v  rr,v  -uvv  'EWzdz  KaXsaptk'tojy.  And 
this  testimony  of  Herodotus,  he  confirms  by  an.  appeal  to  Thuey- 
riides,  at  p.  8.  But  all  these  quotations,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  which  the  Reviewer  thinks  objectionable,  are  suppressed  : 
and  instead  of  them.,  a  reference  is  made  to  Herodotus,  i.  58. 
a  chapter  relating  merely  to  the  language  of  the  Peiasgi,  and 
which  is  fully  considered  in  another  place,  though  the  Reviewer 
has  there  passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  quotation  which  he 
thinks  objectionable,  is  taken  from  Stral>o,  lib.  v.  p.  220,  where 
he  says,  that  the  race  of  the  Pelasgi,  xarx  tw  cEAAAAA 
FLYMAN  'enmokafis,  where  Dr.  M.  construes  'EAAAAA 
XIA2AN  the  whole  of  Greece,  but  which  the  Reviewer,  p.  344, 
construes  the  whole  of  Hellas;  and  taking;  Hellas  in  the  confined 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Homer,  argues,  that  Strabo  meant 
the  reverse  of  what  Dr.  Marsh  supposes.  Now  that  neither 
Herodotus  nor  Thueydides,  nor  any  other  Greek  writer  after 
their  time,  used  cEx>.as-  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  Greece 
in  general,  is  a  thing  so  notorious,  that  we  wonder  how  any 
scholar  could  suppose  the  contrary.  Besides,  if  he  had  con- 
sulted Strabo  himself,  he  would  have  seen  from  what  follows  the 
quoted  passage,  that  Strabo  could  not  in  that  place  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  the  word  cExX«r,  than  that  which  is  usually 
attached  to  it.  For  he  establishes  his  position,  that  the  Pelasgi 
extended  themselves  x«ra  ttiv  'Exkxo'x.  itaaow;  by  observing,  iri 
the  next  page,  that  beside  Thessaly,  they  occupied  also  Arcadia, 
with  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus ;  also  Epirus,  Attica,  Lesbos, 
Imbros,  Lemnos,  &c.  Yet  the  Reviewer  pretends,  that  Strabo 
coivfined  the  Pelasgi  to  a  district  of  Thessaly.  And,  what  is  still 
more  strange,  he  so  far  forgets  himself  at  p.  346,  as  to  assert 
the  very  thing  against  which  he  had  previously  argued.  For  he 
there  says  of  the  Pelasgi,  that  they  "  were  once  diffused  over 
the  zchole  of  Greece." 

Having  finished  his  criticisms  on  such  of  the  quotations  as  he 
thought  proper  to  select  from  the  first  seven  pages,  he  proceeds 
at  one  bound  to  a  quotation  in  the  thirty-eighth  page,  without 
giving  his  readers  the  least  intimation,  that  the  passage  there 
quoted,  was  quoted  for  a  purpose  totally  different  from  that  to 
which  the  other  quotations  were  applied.  And  how  can  any 
reader  know,  whether  a  quotation  is  applicable  or  not,  unless  he 
knows  why  it  is  quoted  ?  The  passage  was  quoted  in  the  second 
chapter,  which  relates  to  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi :  it  was  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  relation,  which  is 
known  to  subsist  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
which  Latin  writcrss  themselves  ascribe  to  the  intef'veht'foiVol  the 
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Pelasgi.  Dr.  Marsh  accordingly  quotes  the  accouirt,  which 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  has  given  of  the  migration  of  the 
Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  iu  the  time  of  Deucalion.  And  having 
previously  quoted  auother  passage  relative  to  a  supposed  former 
migration,  to  which  Dionysius  himself  (as  Dr.  M.  observes) 
appeared  to  attach  no  credit,  he  says  of  the  passage  quoted  in 
p.  38,  that  "  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  the  account  of  the 
second  migration,  which  was  from  Thessaly."  But,  says  the 
Reviewer,  p.  344,  "  To  us  it  appears  just  as  credible  as  the 
history  of  Brute."     lie  further  says  : 

"  It  was  impossible  that  this  account  could  have  descended  td 
posterity  in  any  other  way  than  tradition,  the  uncertainty  of  which 
will  appear  from  considering  that  these  Pelasgi  evacuated  Italy  in 
less  than  two  hundred  years,  and  returned  into  Attica/'  &C. 

Now  if  we  were  to  ask  the  Reviewer  by  what  means  he  knows 
that  the  Pelasgi  evacuated  Italy  within  two  hundred  years  after 
their  arrival  there,  he  ran  say  only — by  tradition.  He  objects 
therefore  to  the  account  of  Dionysius.  because  it  is  founded  on 
tradition,  and  }et  appeals  to  tradition  himself,  lie  adopts  as  a 
ground  of  his  objection)  the  very  principle  to  which  he  objects* 
Whether  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  migration  of  the 
Pelasgi  to  Italy,  as  given  by  Dionysius,  are  true  or  false,  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  Noi  does  Dr.  M.  undertake  to  vouch 
for  all  these  circumstances,  though  the  Reviewer  has  .strained  the 
words  to  a  sense,  which,  we  are  <  learlj  of  opinion,  was  not  in- 
tended. Whoever  impartially  attends  to  the  reasons,  which  he 
gives  in  p.  37,  why  he  believed  in  the  migration  of  tlie  Pelasgi 
from  Thessaly  to  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  will  see  that  he 
had  merel)  the  migration  itself  in  contemplation.  Whether 
they  landed  at  this  or  at  that  port  of  Italy,  or  even  uhether  they 
went  by  land  or  by  sea,  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  purpose,  for 
which  the  quotation  is  made.  Nor  docs  the  reality  of  this  mi- 
gration depend  merely  on  the  account  of  Dionysius.  The  same 
thing  is  asserted  also  by  Strabo,  to  whom  the  Review!  r  attaches 
some  importance.  It  is  asserted  also  by  Pliny,  and  from  both 
of  these  writers  quotations  are  given  at  p.  Si),  which  the  Re- 
viewer has  left  unnoticed.  Nay,  the  Reviewer  himself  must 
believe  in  the  fact  of  the  migration,  or  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
a  these  Pelasgi  evacuated  Italy  iu  less  than  two  hundred  years." 
If  therefore  the  story,  that  the  Thessalian  Pelasgi  arrived  in  Italy, 
is  no  less  absurd,  than  the  story  of  Brute  arriving  in  Lnglanel,  the 
Reviewer  has  involved  himself  in  that  absurdity. 

.Next  comes  the  sweepiug  condemnation,  that  Dr.  Marsh  con* 
sideis  ail  the  Greek  historians  as  being  of  equal  credibility.  The 
injustice  of  this  charge  is  evident  from  the  care  which  Dr.  Marsh 

appears 
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appears  to  us  to  have  taken  in  comparing  and  collating  the  seve- 
ral accounts  in  the  Greek  writers,  especially  in  the  first  chapter. 
Though  we  would  sooner  believe  in  the  facts,  which  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  relate  from  their  own  knowledge,  we  would  not 
reject  every  thing,  which  had  been  preserved  only  by  tradition  : 
for  in  that  case  the  annals  of  the  world  would  be  reduced  to  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Facts  preserved  only  by  tradition,  if  they 
are  not  improbable  in  themselves,  and  serve  to  explain  other 
facts  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  are  not  at  once  to  be  rejected 
merely  because  they  are  not  recorded  by  contemporaneous 
writers  The  Reviewer  undoubtedly  believes  in  the  story  of 
Pisistratus,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  the  poems  of  Homer 
into  the  state  in  which  we  now  have  them.  But  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  acute  defender  of  this  position  can  produce 
for  it  no  authority,  which  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  Pisistratus 
himself,  by  at  least  five  hundred  years.  See  Wolfs  Prolego- 
mena, §  xxxiii.  note  a.  He  even  believes  (as  appears  from 
p.  348.)  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  first  committed  to  wri- 
ting in  a  later  age,  than  that  of  Homer  himself.  But  it  surely 
requires  a  much  stronger  faith,  to  believe  in  this  unattested  and 
incredible  fact,  a  fact  uever  suspected  either  by  Herodotus  or 
by  Aristotle,  than  to  believe  even  in  the  minute  circumstances 
attending  the  migration  of  the  Thessalian  Pelasgi  to  Italy.  Nay 
the  story  of  Brute  himself  is  more  easy  to  be  credited  :  for  it  is 
at  least  within  the  limits  of  possibility  :  whereas  it  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  possibility,  that  two  poems,  containing  too-ether 
nearly  thirty  thousand  verses,  should  be  transmitted  as  a  whole 
to  posterity  viva  voce. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  observations  of  the  Reviewer  on 
the  chapter  which  relates  to  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi. 

He  seems  very  indignant  that  Dr.  Marsh  should  presume  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  in  asserting 
that  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  was  Greek.  Now,  when  we 
find  that  even  Herodotus  acknowledges  (lib.  i.  c.  57.)  that  he 
could  not  say  with  certainty  what  language  the  Pleasgi  spake, 
and  that  he  attempts  only  to  draw  some  probable  conclusion 
from  arguments  which  he  adduces  in  the  same  chapter,  Dr. 
Marsh  may  surely,  with  all  due  deference  to  Herodotus,  examine 
whether  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  will  bear  him  out  in  his 
conclusion.  He  has  examined  those  reasons;  and  shown  that 
they  did  not  warrant  the  inference  which  Herodotus  has  drawn  : 
nor  has  the  Reviewer  attempted  to  show  that  they  do  warrant 
the  inference.  Thucydides  indeed  has  merely  repeated  what 
Herodotus  had  said  before :  he  calls  the  Pelasgi  e'S-vo;-  /3«f/3agov  : 
but  he  has  assigned  no  new  reason  for  the  opinion.  Dr.  Marsh 
has  here  shewn  the  difficulties  to  which  the  opinion  leads :  he 

has. 
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has  shown,  that  we  must  either  admit  that  the  Pelasgi  spake 
Greek  (not  indeed  such  polished  Greek  as  was  spoken  by  Thu- 
cydides)  or  that  we  shall  involve  ourselves  in  endless  contradic- 
tions. And  he  corroborates  the  conclusion,  that  the  Pelasgi 
spake  Greek,  by  showing  that  the  similarity  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  Mas  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  Pelasgi. 
But  though  the  chapter  relating  to  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi 
occupies  nearly  forty  pages,  and  is  replete  with  quotations,  the 
Reviewer  thinks  that  he  has  confuted  all  the  arguments  there 
adduced,  by  a  few  scattered  animadversions  in  pp.  346,  347. 
But  as  the  Reviewer  himself  at  length  conducts  his  readers  to 
the  very  same  conclusion,  which  had  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Marsh 
himself,  and  which  the  Reviewer  had  affected  to  contradict, 
those  remarks,  we  fear,  must  have  been  made  merely  for  the  sake 
oi '  animadvi  l.'ion.  And  so  they  will  be  found  on  examination. 
The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  Herodotus,  in  the 
chapter  where  he  discusses  the  question,  whether  the  Pelasgi 
spake  Greek,  feels  himself  reduced  to  a  difficulty  in  consequence 
of  his  conclusion,  that  they  did  not  speak  Greek.  This  diffi- 
culty is  owing  to  the  fact  which  he  himself  acknowledges  in  the 
same  chapter  (i.  57.)  of  to  'Attjx&v  e-Jvos-  eov  IliKccayixoM.  If 
then  the  Athenians  were  :i  race  <>f  Pelasgi,  and  retained  the 
name  till  they  took  the  titfe  of  "ExX'/ivjf,  either  the  Athenians' 
spaxe  Greek  before  they  vvel'e  called  "ExXr/vss-,  or  it  cannot  be 
true,  that  the  Pelasgi  did  not  speak  Greek.  To  help  himself 
oftt  of  this  difficulty,  Herodotus  has  n'o  other  resource  than  the 
followir;  supposition  with'  regard  to  the  Athenians  :  "A/x«  rjf 
£ifTa/?o?.Y)  rri  Is  " EX }.r,\xs  xul  rvv  yX&'ffffav  pt£TE//.a$e.  On  this 
Dr.  Marsh  observes,  that 

"  A  whole  nation,  all  at  once  forgetting  their  former  language, 
and  learning  a  new  one,  is  a  phenomenon,  of  which  history  affords 
no  example.  The  ^■-Ta,2o?^r,  l;  "exm.vx-,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks, 
was  a  change  only  in. name.  It  was  nothing  more  than  p.ETa/3'A>-,  i( 
'ONOMA  'ea*ijm>jo»:  for  a  change  of  inhabitants  at  Athens,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  conquest  by  the  Hellenes,  which  alone  could  have 
produced  such  a  change  in  the  language,  there  is  a  thing  of  which 
we  have  never  heard." 

On  this  passage,  the  Reviewer  observes  : 

"  We  are  not  reduced,  as  Dr.  Marsh  supposes,  to  the  absurdity 
of  a  whole  nation  all  at  once  forgetting  its  former  language,  and 
learning  a  new  one.  Nor  do  the  words  of  Herodotus,  quoted  in 
p.  29,  imply  any  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  gradual  change  :  t\»  yhuca**  p.s7i^«$f,  '  unlearned  their  old 
language,  and  learned  a  new  one.' " 
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And  in  p.  347,  he  represents  this  change  as  so  gradual,  that 
(l  we  have  at  least  a  scope  often  centuries  in  which  we  may  sup- 
pose it  to  have  gone  on."  Here  we  have  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  Reviewer's  mode  of  construing  Greek.  In  consequence 
of  the  ascendancy,  which  the  family  of  Hellen  acquired  in 
Greece  (which  was  not  till  after  the  Trojan  war)  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  in  general,  among  the  rest  therefore  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  assumed  the  title  of ''EXtavsr.  There  was  a  pkeraQolJl 
&  "EXX'/jvar.  But  says  Herodotus,  the  Athenians  being  a  Pelas- 
gic  nation  'AMA  r*}  /xsTa£oX-ri  rri  is  "EXKmxs  xal  ty,v 
TAftSSAN  fABTE/jat^B.  Now  we  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  construe  'AM  A  "  together  with"  or  "  at  the  same  time  with." 
But  the  Reviewer  has  discovered  a  new  meaning  for  it :  instead 
of  expressing  what  happens  at  the  same  time,  it  expresses  in  his 
.Lexicon,  what  may  require  ten  centuries  to  make  it  happen. 
There  was  necessarily  some  determinate  period,  when  the  Athe- 
nians first  assumed  the  title  of  r'EXXr,vsf  •  and  we  know  from 
Thucydides,  that  this  period  was  later  than  that  of  the  Trojan 
war.  At  the  same  time  with  their  becoming  "ExXwss  (says 
Herodotus,  to  extricate  himself  from  a  difficulty)  they  unlearned 
the  ykwaoa  YlzhoLvyiKri,  and  learnt  the  yXZaax,  "EXXwjjoj,  But 
if  after  the  ^crafioXri  Is  r'ExXr;va*-,  ten  centuries  elapsed  before 
the  Athenians  spake  the  <yXaJff<r#  'ExXwxy),  they  might  have  spo- 
ken the  Pelasgic  language  after  Athens  had  been  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Such  are  the  absurdities  to  which  the  Reviewer  exposes 
himself  in  attempting  to  expose  his  author. 

We  will  now  shew,  that  the  Reviewer  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  endeavour  to  contradict  the  author,  has  concluded  with  an 
argument,  which  though  alleged  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  the 
author's  opinion  serves  only  to  confirm  it. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  the  Arcadians  and  Lacedae- 
monians, who  were  distinctly  of  Pelasgian  origin  and  who  had  less 
intercourse  with  foreigners  than  any  other  tribes  of  Greece,  retained 
in  their  dialects  so  many  barbarisms  as  to  render  them  scarcely  in- 
telligible to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica." 

The  Reviewer  here  produces  some  examples  of  those  barba- 
risms of  which  his  first  example  is  QiosQqov  for  /3«ga9§ov,  and  his 
second  gs'AXw  for  fidXKco.  But  do  not  these  very  examples  prove, 
that  the  Pelasgi  spake  Greek?  Would  any  man  infer,  that 
English  was  not  spoken  in  Somersetshire,  because  the  common 
people  in  that  country  say  zee  for  see,  and  zay  for  say?  But  if 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  English  was  not  spoken  in  Somer- 
setshire, because  the  common  people  of  that  country  pronounce 
see,  and  say,  as  if  those  words  begun  with  Z,  is  it  not  equally 
absurd  to  say,  that  the  Areadiam  did  not  speak  Greek,  because 

S  s  they 
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they  likewise  pronounce  with  a  Z  what  the  Athenians  pronounced 
with  a  different  letter  ?  In  short  these  examples  prove  that  the 
'A§x«&es  Utteoyoi  spake  only  a  different  dialect  of  the  same  lan- 
guage with  the  Athenians,  who  were  likewise  UslMoyot  bill 
fleyaoym  K^a'vaoi :  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  words  zee, 
and  zay  prove,  that  in  Somersetshire  the  same  language  is  spoken 
as  in  Middlesex,  but  in  a  different  dialect.  But  proceeds  the 
Reviewer, 

«  To  enumerate  the  barbarisms  of  the  Laconic  dialect  would  be 
to  transcribe  pages  of  Hesychius  :  whoever  considers  the  specimens 
of  it  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  must  recognise  the  traces  of 
the  ysZcrax  &*$*(&,  which  Herodotus  and  Thueydides  ascribes  to 
the  Pelasgi." 

Here  is  a  quibble  on  the  .term  yX£ff«r  £«§£«§©'.  ^  The  Re- 
viewer applies  it  as  if  it  denoted  "  barbarous  Greek,"  whereas  it 
means  a  language,  which  is  not  Greek.  That  this  is  the  sense 
in  which  Herodotus  and  Thncydides  use  it  is  manifest  from  the 
opposition  which  they  make  between  the  term  &*p@a%@'  and  the 
term  'EAXwmoV .  Nay,  the  Reviewer  himself  knows  that  they 
do  so.     Tor  he  says,  in  p.  346,  that  Dr.  M.  aigues 

"  In  opposition  to  Herodotus  and  Thueydides,  and  a  tribe  of 
writers,  who  represent  the  Pelasgi  as  having  spoken  a  language 
essentially  different  from  that,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hellenes." 

lie  here  admits  therefore  that  ykuaax  £u%i3aq&,  as  used  by 
Herodotus,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi,  means 
a  language  which  is  not  Greek:  yet  he  himself  applies  it,  in 
p.  347,  as  if  it  meant  a  language  which  really  was  Greek,  though 
in  a  corrupt  dialect.     We  believe  indet  d  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  any  man,  who  calls  himself  a  scholar,  would  construe  y\uaacc 
fSasfcitfto,  by  "  barbarous  Greek."     With  respect  to  any  words 
which  Aristophanes  may  put  into  the  month  of  a  Lacedaemonian, 
they  no  more  prove,  that  the  people  of  Sparta  did  not  speak 
Greek,  than  the  words  which  Goldoni  often  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Venetian,  prove  that  Italian  is  not  spoken  at  Venice.  Even  in 
England,  where  there  is  much  less  scope  for  diversity  of  dialect, 
than  there  was  in  Greece,  there  are  few  counties  which  have  not 
some  words  peculiar  to  themselves.     But  would  any  man  con- 
clude that  English  was  not  spoken  in  Cambridge,  because  a 
pitcher  is  called  a  gotch  ;  or  in  Cumberland,  because  oats-are 
called  haver  i     If  then  either  the  Arcadians  or  Lacedaemonians 
used  kawuEiit  for  6%yi<££o9cu,  which  is  one  of  the  examples  alleged 
to  prove  that  they  spake  a  yX&aca.  fiafficrpos,  does  not  this  ex- 
ample 'prove  the  contrary  of  that,  for  which  it  was   alleged i 
'E^munv  is  a  word  essentially  Greek  ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
sEf  mvs,  that  if  it  was  not  used  at  Athens,  it  must  have  been  un- 
derstood 
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<krstood  by  Athenians.  The  Reviewer  therefore  is  absolutely 
mistaken,  when  he  says,  that  in  such  examples  we  recognize  the 
traces  of  the  y\oua<jx  fiotp&oipos,  which  Herodotus  and  Thucydidea 
ascribe  to  the  Pelasgi.  And  the  Reviewer  must,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, know,  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  historians  use  the 
term  to  describe  a  language  "  essentially  different"  from  the 
Greek.  If  he  does  not,  we  lament  the  confusion  of  his  ideas — 1 
and  in  this  dilemma  we  will  leave  him. 

The  Reviewer  then  proceeds  to  notice  some  other  supposed 
imperfections  in  the  chapter  on  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi; 
He  asserts  that  Dr.  M.  makes  a  gratuitous  assumption,  in  p.  33, 
that  the  Pelasgi  instead  of  <nv%  said  Fup*  Now  this  was  a  mere  in- 
cidental observation,  on  which  no  argument  was  depending  :  for 
which  we  do  not  think  proof  necessary.  It  appears  however 
that  it  was  not  made  without  reason.  The  passage  there  quoted 
from  Plutarch,  shews  that  the  Delphians  used  Bikoov  for  .ILx^av, 
and  the  Macedonians  BiKiir-nov  for  (ptXjirrov.  Now  both  Del- 
phians and  Macedonians  were  in  their  dialect  iEolians  :  and  u 
great  number  of  words,  which  the  iEolians  then  wrote  with  13, 
were  written  by  the  old  iEolians  with  F  They  said  Vgxr^x  in- 
stead of  B§aT§a,  F^xxtqs-  instead  of  B^sotTis.  Dr.  M.  infers, 
therefore,  that  what  the  iEolians  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  wrote 
Py§,  was  written  by  the  old  iEolians  Fi'§,  especially  as  it  ac- 
counts for  the  old  Gothic  and  Saxon  FvR. 

Of  the  argument  deduced  from  the  similarity  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  which  Livy,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Dionysius  of  Ba- 
licarnassus  and  Solinus  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Pelasgi, 
the  Reviewer  says, 

*{  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  affinity  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  language  is  referable  to  a  later  period,  when  the  Pe- 
lasgic  tribes,  were  wholly  expelled  from  Italy  by  colonies,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  testimonies  of  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Solinus,  are  tvorth  little  or 
nothing  in  a  question  of  this  nature." 

From  what  source  of  information  the  Reviewer  has  learnt,  that 
the  Pelasgi  were  wholly  expelled  from  Italy,  we  cannot  guess. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  declares  (Lib.  I.  c.  20  )  that  the  Pe- 
lasgic  race  was  not  extinct  in  Italy,  even  in  his  time>  and  he  in- 
stances Falerii  and  Fescenuia,  where  some  remains  of  them  were 
still  to  be  found.  But  Dionysius,  it  seems,  must  not  be  credited, 
even  when  he  relates  facts,  which  came  within  his  own  observa- 
tion. And  with  respect  to  the  colonies  from  the  shores  of  the 
Archipelago,  who  effected  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
then  taught  Greek  to  the  Latins,  we  are  again  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  the  Reviewer  got  his  information.  He  gives  only  one  ex- 
ample of  this  kind.     He  says,  p.  346,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  descendants  of  JEneas  imposed  their  language  on  the 
people  of  Italy,  &c."  Here  then  JEncas  and  his  Trojans  are  made 
to  Supply  the  place  of  the  Pclasgi,  in  the  business  of  teaching 
Greek  to  the  Latins,  though  the  migration  of  iEneas  to  Italy 
rests  on  no  better  tradition,  than  the  migration  of  the  Pelasgi 
tliitlier.     Nor  will  the  substitution  be  of  any  avail,  unless  the 
Reviewer  can  shew,  first,  that  the  Trojans  spake  Greek  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  used  the  TEolic  dialect,  a  dialect  not  intro- 
duced into  Asia   Minor,  till  sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Sec  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  p.  o8'2.     And  though  the  Trojans  certainly 
came  from  "  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,"  yet,  if  we  may 
credit  tradition  (in  which  the  Reviewer  lure  is  pleased  to  confide), 
they  were  so  far  from  expelling  the  Pelasgi,  that  they  entered 
into  terms  of  friendship  with  them.     /Eneas  and  Evander,  were 
on  the  best  possible  terms  :  and   Evander  had  led  into  Italy  a 
colony  of  Arcadians,  of  whom  the  Reviewer  says,  at  p.  347,  that 
they  were  "  distinctly  of  Pelasgian  origin." 

From  the  Archipelagic  colonies,  the  Reviewer  makes  an  in- 
stantaneous transition  to  the  Attic  and  Ionic  dialects.     He  says, 

"  We  did  not  expect  to  find  much  argument  expended  upon  a 
point,  which  no  one  at  present  doubts,  and  which  is  amply  dis- 
discusscd  by  many  scholars,  that  the  Attic  dialect  was  originally 
the  same  with  the  Ionic." 

Now  the  only  arguments  Which  we  can  find  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  book  before  us,  upon  that  point,  is  a  quotation 
from  Strabo,  which  the  Reviewer,  of  all  men,  should  not  have 
censured,  as  he  accuses  Dr.  Marsh  at  other  times  of  want  of 
caution.    Herodotus  having  made  a  two-fold  division,  and  Strabo 
having  made  a  four-told  division  of  the  Greek  dialects,  we  do 
not  think  it  superfluous  for  Dr.  Marsh,  p.  41,  to  add  another 
passage  from  Strabo,  which  reconciled  the  two  accounts.     But 
though  the  Attic  and  Ionic  dialects  were  formerly  one  and  the 
same  dialect,  Dr.  Marsh  is  mistaken,  it  seems,  in  saying,  "  that 
the  Ionic  was  anciently  the  same  with  the  Attic."     We  find  that 
he  ought  to  have  said,  "  the  Attic  was  anciently  the  same  with 
the  Ionic."     And  the  ground  of  this  refinement  is,  that  "  it  was 
the  Attic  people,  who  by  degrees  changed  their  dialect,  while  the 
lonians  retained  it  nearly  in  the  same  form,  as  it  was  spoken  at 
time  of  the  migration."    And  he  adds,  "  these  points  are  now  so 
■well  established  among  the  learned,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder 
at  so  inaccurate  a  representation." 

We  will  here  resign  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Marsh  to  all  the 
punishment  due  to  so  flagrant  an  inaccuracy.  But  the  Reviewer, 
in  his  most  laudable  zeal  for  accuracy  of  representation,  has  ex- 
pended so  much  of  his  attention  upon  the  detection  of  this  enor- 
mous blunder,  that  he  has  forgotten  to  reserve  a  due  proportion 
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of  it  for  his  own  private  use.  For  when  he  asserts  that  "  the 
Ionians  retained  this  dialect  nearly  in  the  same  form,  as  it  was 
spoken  at  the  time  of  that  migration,"  he  makes  an  assertion, 
which  is  not  only  most  improbable  in  itself,  but  is  contradicted 
by  the  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority.  Let  any  one  read 
the  account,  which  Herodotus  has  given  of  the  migration  of  the 
Ionians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he  will  find  it  impossible,  that  the 
descendants  of  these  Ionians  should  have  continued  the  dialect  of 
their  ancestors,  nearly  in  the  same  form  as  it  was  spoken  by  them 
in  Attica.  The  colony  did  not  consist  of  Ionians  alone.  There 
were  mixed  with  them,  says  Herodotus  (Lib.  c.  146.)  E^vsa 
tzoKKx  :  he  enumerates  Arcadians,  Phocians,  Eubocans,  iSfc. 
and  adds  that  they  who  came  from  Athens  married  Carian  wo- 
men. It  was  therefore  quite  impossible,  that  the  descendants  of 
such  a  motley  tribe  should  preserve  the  dialect  unaltered  which 
the  Ionians  had  brought  from  Attica.  And  that  they  did  not 
preserve  it  unaltered  is  attested  by  Herodotus  himself.  He 
asserts  not  only  that  the  Ionic  dialect  underwent  alteration  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  that  it  branched  out  mio  four  different  charac- 
ters. He  says,  in  Lib.  I.  c.  142.  Xa§antT'/5§ey  y'huaans  TsWgfr 
ytvovvat.  The  passage  is  translated  by  Larcher,  "  Sels  sont  los 
tjuatre  idiomes,  qui  characterise/it  Vlonien.  We  leave  the  Re- 
viewer to  settle  this  point  with  his  friend  Larcher. 

The  Reviewer  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  third  Chapter  of 
the  Horae  Pelasgicas,  except  that  it  wants  "  compression," 
though  we  cannot  conceive  how  Dr.  M.  could  have  said  as  much 
in  fewer  words,  nor  how  any  one  else  could  have  said  it  in  so 
few.  We  proceed  now  to  his  animadversions  on  Chap,  IV.  re- 
lating to  the  pronunciation  of  the  digamma.  The  first  objection 
which  he  states,  p.  319,  is,  "  that  many  words,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly written  with  the  digamma  in  Greek,  are  in  Latin  spelt 
with  a  V."  Now  we  know  this  as  well  as  himself,  and  Dr.  Marsh 
knows  it  also,  for  he  has  answered  the  objection  at  full  length. 
He  objects  however  to  the  position,  which  Dr.  M.  maintains, 
that  all  Latin  words  begin  with  F,  and  now  beginning  in  Greek 
with  $,  were  written  with  F  by  those  Pelasgi  who  brought 
Greek  words  and  Greek  letters  in  Latium.  For  F  was  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  primitive  Greek  alphabet,  whereas  O  was  a  late 
addition  to  the  primitive  alphabet."  To  this  the  Reviewer 
replies. 

"  We  have  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  Pelasgi  did  import  letters 
into  Latium ;  the  story  of  Evander's  migration  rests  on  no  good 
authority ;  nor,  secondly,  that  they  did  use  F  when  the  later  Greeks 
used  (p." 

Now  since  Livy  has  related  both  the  migration  of  ^neas  and 
the  migration  of  Evander,  and  the  Reviewer  gives  credit  to  the 
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former,  wh,y  should  he  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  latter :  Is  it 
not  as  credible  that  the  similarity  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
alphabets  was  owing  to  the  intervention  of  some  Greek  colony, 
as  to  the  intervention  of  a  Trojan  colony  ?  But  if  the  Pelaagi  did 
bring  letters  into  Latium,  there  is  no  proof,  says  the  Reviewer, 
that  they  used  F  where  the  later  Greeks  used  O.  This  Dr.  M. 
has  shewn  at  some  length,  p.  88 — 92,  and  has  clearly  proved 
that  they  really  must  have  done  so.  But,  says  the  Reviewer,  the 
Greeks,  before  the  introduction  of  <I>,  used  11H.  This  also 
Dr.  M.  has  shewn,  and  has  quoted  an  inscription  with  that 
orthography  ;  but  still  contending  that  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
Writing  such  words  a.s  (Qvyvi  and  (^r.^n  was  FVFA  and  FA  MA. 
"  For  if  the  words,  which  now  begin  with  O,  had  been  written 
by  the  Pelasgi  with  ITH,  the  Latins,  who  learnt  to  write  from 
them,  would  have  followed  their  example."  Here  the  Reviewer 
asks,  "  How  can  we  tell,  that  they  would  :"  We  answer,  that 
Ave  can  tell  it  for  the  reason,  which  Dr.  Marsh  immediately  sub- 
joins, and  which  the  Reviewer  has,  with  his  Usual  candour,  sup- 
pressed. Dr.  M.  observes,  that  no  traces  of  the  orthography 
PI1  could  be  found  in  Latin  words,  till  there  was  a  fresh  impor- 
tation or  Greek  words  into  Latium  after  the  conquest  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans,  when  F  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  <I>  which  arose 
out  of  nH  had  taken  its  place.  The  Latins  then  began  to  write 
With  PH,  what  they  then  found  written  with  O  or  1111.  Lnnius, 
as  Dr.  M.  has  there  gbservedj  still  wrote  Fruges,  not  Phryges. 
•Since  tin  n  the  Latins,  before  the  conquest  of  Greece  always  be- 
gan with  F,  the  words  which  afterwards  began  in  Greek  with  nil 
or  <1>,  as  in  fuga,  fama,  &c.  but  on  the  other  hand  wrote  with  PI  I 
the  words  which  they  imported  from  Greece,  where  F  was  laiel 
asjde,  and  I  ill  or  $  employed  in  its  stead,  as  in  philosophus, 
physicus,  Six.  Does  not  their  adhesion  to  the  Greek  orthography 
in  the  latter  case  imply  a  similar  adhesion  to  it  in  the  former? 
And  that  F  was  a  constituent  pait  of  the  primitive  Greek  alphabet, 
the  Reviewer  himself  admits.  He  says,  at  p.  348,  "  The  most 
ancient  Greeks  had  a  letter  resembling  the  Roman  F."  The  Re- 
viewer therefore  is  self  convicted  in  his  own  assertion,  at  p.  350, 
that  the  orthography  of  such  words  as  FVTA  and  FAMA  rests 
on  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Marsh.  And  to  complete 
the  list  of  contradictions,  with  which  Ins  criticism  abounds,  he  im- 
mediately subjoins  :  "  VJe  do  not  mean  to  impugn  thc-ductrine, 
but  only  the  mode  of  argumentation  by  which  it  is  enforced." 
He  owns  then,  after  all  his  cavilling,  that  such  words  as  (puyn, 
(pv/xr),  were  originally  written  FVTA,  FAMA:  and,  with  the 
admission  of  this  fact,  we  are  fully  content,  without  asking  for 
his  better  leasons.  Dr.  Marsh  gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine  such 
words  :  and  has  augmented  that  list  by  twenty-one  more  which 
ia  later  times  began  either  with  a  vowel,  or  with  T;  or  JB,  or  d£. 
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Now  a  catalogue  of  fifty  Greek  words,  which  originally  began 
Iwith  F,  and  having  fifty  Latin  words,  derived  from  them  likewise 
beginning  with  F,  is  surely  enough  to  establish  a  correspondence 
between  the  Greek  F  and  the  Latin  F. 

Such  are  the  chief  animadversions  of  the  Reviewer  upon  the 
Author  of  the  Horse  Pelasgicce.  In  what  spirit  the  attack  was 
■conceived,  and  with  what  success  it  has  been  made,  we  leave  for 
our  readers  to  determine. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Marsh  before  the  public 
as  a  classical  scholar,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  will  be  hailed 
with  exultation  by  all  those  who  are  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
powers  of  Dr.  Marsh  are  of  an  order  to  add  lustre  to  any  depart- 
ment of  literature  in  which  he  may  be  engaged;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  there  will  be  very  few,  among  the  band  of  real 
scholars,  who  will  not  feel  proud  of  his  alliance.  Could  we  in- 
*leed  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in  a  feeling  of  jealousy  upon  the 
present  occasion,  it  would  be,  that  Dr.  Marsh  has  withdrawn 
any  portion  of  his  valuable  time  and  labour  from  the  defence  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  Church  to  any  other  less  im- 
portant object.  Dr.  Marsh,  however,  is  entitled  to  repose  from 
his  severer  toils  in  the  cause  of  us  all,  and  especially  when  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  fruit  of  such  an  armistice,  we  shall  not 
grudge  him  the  respite.  He  will  return,  like  the  giant  refreshed, 
to  that  field  in  which  truth  has  guided,  and  victory  has  blessed  hi* 
arms.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  offer  him  our  best  thanks  for 
the  masterly  erudition,  the  lucid  arrangement,  and  the  scholar- 
like ingenuity  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  work  before  us.  The 
subject  is  to  our  minds  most  curious  and  interesting,  and,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure of  Dr.  Marsh's  labour.  Upon  this,  as  upon  every 
other  subject  on  which  he  has  employed  his  pen,  he  has  illus- 
trated what  was  before  obscure,,  and  disentangled  what  was  be- 
fore perplexed  :   Nihil  tetigit,  quod  nbn  illustravit. 


Art.  IV.  The  Important  Results  of  an  elaborate  Investiga- 
tion into  the  Case  of  E.  Fenning,  %c.  &>c.  Bj/  John  Wat- 
Icins,  LL.D.  8vo.  (is.  6d.  Hone.  1815. 
OF  all  the  wretched  attempts  which  have  ever  been  made  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  administration  of  public 
justice,  this  is  the  most  audacious.  Of  the  man,  whose  name 
is  prefixed  to  the  publication,  we  know  nothing ;  we  remember, 
indeed,  to  have  noticed  some  months  since  a  puritanical  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures  by  a  Dr.  Watkins,  of  which  we  did  not 
wholly  approve  ;  as  the  book,  however,  contained  some  good 
points  in  it,  we  cannot  suppose  that  its  author  is  the  same  with 
the  compiler  of  the  work  before  us.     We  strongly  suspect  the 
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Dr.  Watkins  before  us  to  be  an  imaginary  being,  conjured  up  for 
the  occasion.  To  the  name,  indeed,  we  have  no  objection,  but 
we  could  have  suggested  a  more  appropriate  title  for  its  sup- 
posed author,  that  indeed  which  has  been  already  adopted  by 
the  patron  of  its  compilers — Legion, — "  for  we  are  many." 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are,  first,  the  trial  of  this  wretch- 
ed woman,  with  notes  and  observations  upon  each  distinct  ques- 
tion and  answer.     The  insolent  vulgarity  and  flippant  equivoca- 
tion displayed  in  this  part  of  the  volume  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  lowest  attorney  who  ever  disgraced  the  Sessions-house  would 
be   ashamed  of  its    production  ;  for  if  his  conscience  did  not 
start     at   its    quibbling    and    prevarication,     his    understanding 
would    be   ashamed  of  its   contradiction  and  absurdity.     After 
this  precious  specimen  of  knavery  and  folly,  come  (<  Illustrations 
of  the  Evidence,"  and  a  long  account  of  the  means  taken  to 
save   the  criminal's   life.     After  this  we   are   presented  with  a 
detailed  account  of  her  execution,  and  a  long  list  of  miscella- 
neous particulars,  concluding   with   thirty   letters  written  by  E. 
Fenning  dining  her  confinement. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  most  insolent  and  absurd  publication, 
is  to  agitate  the  public  mind  with  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
alarms,  and  to  paralyse  the  arm  of  public  justice.  Tor  the 
wretchedness  of  tin  design  we  give  its  compilers  their  due  cre- 
dit, but  the  clumsiness  of  its  execution  is  such,  as,  in  the  mind 
of  every  reasonable  being,  fully  to  counteract  its  intended  mis- 
chief. The  points  which  the  compilers  labour  to  establish  are 
four : 

Firstly,  To  insinuate  that  the  poison  in  the  dumplings  was 
administered  by  Mis.  R.  (J.  Turner  to  her  husband. 

Secondly,  To  insinuate  that  it  was  administered  by  Mr.  R. 
G.  Turner  to  his  wife. 

Thirdly,  To  insinuate  that  it  was  administered  by  Sarah 
Peers  the  other  maid-servaut,  or  King  the  other  apprentice,  both 
with  and  without  each  others  knowledge. 

And  I'ouitliltj,  That  there  was  no  poison  in  the  dumplings 
at  nil. 

The  first  of  these  insinuations  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
note  : 

"  Mrs.  Charlotte  Turner  swears  that  she  did  not  wish  the  girl 
to  leave  the  kitchen  :  that  she  did  not  wifch  her  to  leave  the  dough. 
J>ome  explanation  is  here  requisite.  Of  the  reason  tor  this  wish 
there  is  no  information  whatever.  What  necessity  could  exist  for 
it  ?  What  were  the  motives  for  these  strongly  expressed,  and  pe- 
culiar wishes  yf  Mrs.  Charlotte  Turner,  concerning  these  yeast 
dumplings?  As  Mrs.  C.  Turner  usually  had  the  common  baker's 
dough  for  yeast  dumplings,  what  could  have  occasioned  her  ex- 
traordinary solicitude,  and  repeated  cautions,  that  after  this  dough 
was  to  benuulc;  it  should  never  be  le/i  by  the  particular  person  who 
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was  to  make  it  ?  The  operation  of  fermentation  or  rising,  as  it  ia 
called,  is  spontaneous,  and  requires  very  little  attention :  the  pre- 
paration for  it  is  technically  termed  by  bakers  setting  sponge,  which, 
when  done,  they  go  to  sleep,  and  leave  the  rising  wholly  to  itself. 
Why,  after  she  had  told  the  girl  that  as  the  man  had  brought  the 
yeast  she  might  make  some  dumplings  the  next  day,  did  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Turner  go  into  the  kitchen  the  next  day,  and  again  tell  her 
she  might  make  some;  but,  instead  of  allowing  the  girl  to  try  her 
professed  "  capital  hand"  at  these  yeast  dumplings,  herself  step  in, 
and  assume  the  direction  of  her  manufacture,  ordering  milk  and 
water  to  be  used  in  their  mixture  ?  What  was  there  peculiar  in 
the  management  of  these  yeast  dumplings,  that  Mrs.  Charlotte  Tur- 
ner should  not  only  deem  her  own  presence  and  superintendence 
requisite,  but  the  absence  of  the  prisoner  improper,  and  make  pre- 
cise arrangements  to  prevent  it,  as  she  considered,  during  the  whole 
process  ?  What,  connected  with  these  dumplings,  occasioned  such 
extraordinary  precaution  and  caution  ?  In  particular,  why  did 
Charlotte  Turner  not  wish  the  girl  to  leave  the  kitchen  ? — ivhy  ? — 
why?— WHY?"     P.  8. 

The  second  is  insinuated  from  the  statement  (not  the  affidavit) 
of  a  Mr.  Gibson  in  the  following  words : 

"  About  the  month  of  September  or  October  last,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  Mr.  TURNER,  junior,  called  at  our  house,  and 
appearing  in  a  wild  and  deranged  state,  I  invited  him  into  a  back 
room,  or  counting  house,  where  I  detained  him,  whilst  Mr.  Crock- 
ford,  another  gentleman  in  Messrs.  Corbyn's  house,  went  to  his 
'father's.  In  this  interval,  Mr.  Turner,  junior,  used  the  most  violent 
and  incoherent  expressions—  such  as,  'My  dear  Gibson,  do,  for 
God's  sake,  get  me  secured  or  CONFINED,  for,  if  I  am  at 
liberty,  I  shall  do  some  mischief;  I  SHALL  DESTROY  MYSELF 
and  MY  WIFE  :  J  must  and  shall  do  it,  unless  all  means  of  destruc- 
tion are  removed  out  of  my  way  ;  therefore  do,  my  good  friend,  have 
me  put  under  some  restraint :  something  from  above  tells  me  I  must 
do  it,  and  unless  I  am  prevented,  I  certainly  shall  do  it.' 

"  Mr.  Gibson,  to  whom  Mr.  Robert  G.  Turner  thus  addressed 
himself,  also  stated  to  the  Recorder  and  Mr.  Becket  OTHER  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES exhibiting  the  general  symptoms  of  a  deranged 
mind.  He  further  stated,  that  Mr.  Crodford,  a  gentleman  asso- 
ciated with  him,  could  confirm  the  tact  of  his,  Mr.  Robert  G.  Tur- 
ner's mental  derangement  at  more  periods  than  the  instance  then 
alluded  to :  but  that  Mr.  Croc/ford  was  unfortunately  at  that  time 
out  of  town.  Mr.  Gibson  concluded  by  stating,  that,  in  the  inter- 
val between  Elizabeth  Fcnning's  apprehension  and  her  trial,  lie 
waited  on  Mr.  Turner,  sen.  and  strongly  urged  the  impropriety  of 
proceeding  with  the  trial,  entreating  him,  '  to  consider  the  stale  of 
his  son's  mind,  and  the  language  he  had  used,  and  trusting  that  the 
consideration  of  these  circumstances  would  vnduce  them  not  to  press 
the  trial.  He  acquainted  Mr.  Turner,  sen.  that  these  were  not  alone 
his  sentiments;  but  that  some  mutual  friends  of  the  Lurners  family 
and  himself  had  mentioned  the  impropriety  ot  Mr.  Robert  tr.  iur- 
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ner' ,.  being  at  large  under  the  circumstances  with  which   he  was 
afflicted.**     P.  84. 

We  ought  here  to  remind  our  readers,  that  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  6th.  of  November,  appeared  a  statement  signed 
by  thirteen  most  respectable  friends  of  Mr.  Turner,  flatly  con- 
tradicting the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibson,  and  declaring  the  perfect 
sanity  of  Mr.  Turner. 

The  third  insinuation  and  conveyed  in  more  places  than  one  : 

"  Sarah  Peer  corroborated  the  circumstance  of  the  warning 
having  been  given  to  Eliza  Penning  by  Mrs.  Turner,  and  added, 
spontaneously,  "  after  that  I  heard  her  say  she  should  not  like  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Turner."  We  were  certainly  surprised  that  NO 
cross-examination  took  place  in  this  stage  of  the  evidence.  There 
must  have  been  some  conversation  between  the  witness  and  the  pri- 
soner which  led  to  tliib  observation.  We  should  have  been  curious 
to  have  ascertained  the  particulars  ;  and  we  are  far  from  thinking  it 
improbable  that  a  little  legal  sifting  might  have  been  resorted  to, 
on  this  occasion,  with  good  effect.  We  repeat,  that  where  such 
serious  issues  hang  upon  a  connexion  of  circumstances,  the  utmost 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  leave  nothing  uninvestigated,  which  can 
be  inquired  into.  This  witness  it  was  who  feteheJi  the  milk,  who 
received  the  yeast  of  the  brewer,  and  who  took  up  the  dumplings 
to  table,  but  who  went  out  immediately,  having  previously  received 
her  mistress's  permission,  and  consequently  did  not  partake  of  the 
dumplings."     Append,  p.  1  1. 

And  again  iu  the  memorial  of  Eliza  Fenning  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor : 

"  Thomas  King  (one  oftlve  apprentices,  who  was  not  examined 
on  the  Trial),  was  in  the  front  kitchen  while  I  was  in  the  back  room 
cleaning  the  knives:  I  thought  it  was  my  mistress;  but  as  I  was 
going  into  the  kitchen  I  met  him,  and  asked  what  he  had  been 
doing.  To  which  he  made  no  reply,  but  went  up  stairs.  Now, 
Cod  forbid  that  I  should  impeach  any  person  ;  I  only  relate  this 
circumstance,  as  I  am  informed  that  arsenick,  merely  sprinkled 
over  the  dough,  would  infuse  itself  through  the  whole;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  arsenick  was  put  by  Mr.  Turner  in  a  place  open  to 
any  body."     P.  73. 

The  fourth  and  most  extraordinary  point  is  urged  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

*'  Mr.  Marshall  does  not  say  one  word  about  arsenick  in  the 
d'tmpUngs;  all  that  he  deposed  to  was  the  presence  of  arsenick  in 
the  remainder  of  the  dough  in  the  dish  the  dumplings  had  been 
made  in.  What  experiments  did  he  use  to  discover  that  there  was 
jjcison  in  the  dumplings?  Was  any  of  the  remaining  dumpling  and 
a  half  given  to  a  cat  or  dog,  or  other  animal  ?  Were  the  contents 
discharged  from  the  stomachs  of  any  of  the  family  txiven  to  an  ani- 
mal, examined  or  analized  ?  THEME  IS  NOT  THE  LEAST 
EVIDENCE,     THROUGHOUT     THE     WHOLE     TRIAL, 

THAT 
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THAT  ARSENICK,  OR  ANY  OTHER  POISON,  WAS  IN 
THE  DUMPLINGS  !  In  vain  is  such  prooflooked  for  from  the 
first  to  the  last  witness — the  medical  man."     P.  46. 

Thus  then  because  it  is  proved  that  there  was  arsenic  in  tlic 
scrapings  of  the  dough,  which  was  a  remaining  pari  of  the 
dumplings,  there  could  be  none  in  the  dumplings  themselves  : 
especially  when  Mr.  1\.  Tinner  who  eat  of  the  dumplings  alone, 
was  attacked  by  all  the  vomiting  and  pain  which  is  the  constant 
and  infallible  effect  of  arsenic  taken  into  the  stomach. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  opinion  of  any  sober  mind 
should  be  warped  by  such  a  farrago  of  absurdity;  but  it  is  asto- 
nishing with  how  much  avidity  it  is  received  by  those  with  whom 
quibbling  works  conviction,  and  assertion  is  received  as  proof. 
Not  one  tittle  of  the  evidence,  under  which  E.  Penning  was  pro- 
nounced guilty,  is  invalidated  in  the  present  publication.  Whe- 
ther it  is  in  the  power  of  arsenic  to  make  knives  black  and  dump- 
lings heavy,  is  immaterial ;  there  are  other  proofs  of  its  exist- 
ence, which  are  incontrovertible.  Whether  the  coals  were  deli- 
vered on  the  day  of  the  poisoning,  is  also  immaterial,  particu- 
larly as  the  time  of  delivery  is  not  stated  :  we  confess  that  ue 
believe,  with  Mrs.  Turner  and  her  maid,  that  they  were  not 
delivered  on  that  day ;  the  coal  meter's  ticket  proves  little,  the 
evidence  of  the  actual  delivery  is  wanted  to  establish  the  fact; 
which,  even  if  it  had  been  established,  would  have  had  no  weight 
against  the  body  of  the  remaining  evidence. 

The  reports  respecting  her  former  attempts  to  poison  a  family 
in  which  she  had  previously  lived,  are  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
probability,  shewn  to  be  unfounded  ;  but  with  all  the  activity 
displayed  in  raking  even  the  kennel  for  evidence  in  her  favour, 
nothing  is  brought  forward  to  contradict  the  well-authenticated 
fact  of  her  having  borne  the  character  of  a  dissolute,  lying,  and 
immoral  woman.  Her  whole  behaviour  in  prison,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  garbled  and  dressed  out  representation  in  the  pamph- 
let before  us,  convinces  us  still  more  powerfully  of  her  guilt. 
There  was  none  of  the  meekness  and  resignation  of  suffering 
innocence,  but  much  more  of  the  audacity  of  determined  gmlt. 
it  is  to  be  ever  remembered,  that  she  refused,  from  her  sentence 
even  to  her  dying  moments,  to  confess  any  of  those  sins  of  which 
she  had  been  notoriously  guilty;  it  is  not  very  extraordinary 
therefore,  that  she  should  have  refused  to  confess  the  crime  tor 
which  she  was  to  be  executed. 

The  case  of  E.  penning  was  tried  by  an  able  and  impartial 
jury,  and  defended  by  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in  the  Old 
Bailey  practice,  Mr.  Alley,  who,  like  the  counsellor  recom- 
mended by  the  Keeper  in  Amelia,  "  has  been  often  knovf  a  to 
succeed  against  positive  evidence."  From  the  few  questions 
which  that  gentleman  put  in  cross-examination,  it  is  clear  that 
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he  was  thoroughly  instructed  ill  the  bearings  of  the  case ;  and  if 
he  did  not  put  more,  it  was  because  he  knew  that  the  answers 
would  be  such  as  irrecoverably  to  ruin  the  cause  of  his  client. 
Nor  was  it  the  ordeal  of  the  Old  Bailey  alone  which  condemned 
her,  her  case  underwent  the  solemn  consideration  ol  the  great  law- 
officers  of  the  realm,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Regent 
himself.  Every  circumstance  of  extenuation  was  patiently 
weighed,  every  point  of  her  subsequent  defence  was  cautiously 
examined,  and  the  result  was  that  her  guilt  was  the  more  appa- 
rent, and  the  justice  of  her  sentence  more  firmly  established. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  publication  is  an  attempt  to 
degrade  the  character  of  that  worthy  and  upright  law  officer, 
who,  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  his 
country,  fills  the  high  and  laborious  station  of  Recorder  in  the 
City  of  London.  Allowed  by  the  general  voice  of  his  profession 
to  be  one  of  the  best  criminal  judges  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench,  he  adds  to  the  experience  of  now  a  long  life,  a  certain 
practical  acuteness  of  understanding,  which  no  roguery  can  evade 
nor  quibbling  confound.  There  is  no  man  who  can  more  keenly 
discern,  or  more  readily  explain  the  bearings  of  innocence  and 
guilt,  and  the  determination  which  his  just  conceptions  have 
formed;  there  is  no  man  who  will  more  undauntedly  main- 
tain. As  long  as  unsullied  integrity,  experienced  acute- 
ness, and  unaffected  humanity  shall  be  considered  as  the  leading 
ornaments  in  the  character  of  a  criminal  judge,  so  long  shall  Sir 
John  Sylvester  maintain  his  rank  in  the  confidence  of  the  English 
nation. 

Of  the  guilt  of  this  infatuated  woman  we  never  cherished  the 
slightest  doubt,  or  if  we  had  the  pamphlet  before  us  would  have 
removed  our  hesitation.  The  crime  for  which  she  suffered,  was 
one  of  a  most  horrible  nature  ;  but  less  by  one  degree  alone  is 
the  crime  of  those,  who  knowing  her  guilty,  for  purposes  best 
known  to  themselves,  would  conspire  to  throw  a  veil  of  suspi- 
cion over  her  sentence,  and  by  thus  shaking  the  confidence  and 
defeating  the  end  of  public  justice,  would  encourage  a  repetition 
of  the  crime. 


Art.  V.     Memoirs  of  the.  JVar  of  the  French  in  Spain,  fyc.fyc. 
(Concluded  from  p.  486.) 

WHILE  this  was  the  real  state  of  things  abroad,  very  different 
accounts  were  circulated  in  France  and  England.  In  Fiance 
it  was  not  difficult  for  some  time  to  persuade  the  people  that 
the  conquest  and  submission  of  Spain  must  be  the  speedy  re- 
sult of  the  sieges  of  Zaragoza  and  Gerona,  and  Hostalrich,  and 
Astorga,    and   Ciudad   llodrigo.      The   F.ngHsh   army,  or  the 

hermoso 
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hermoso  exercito,  as  it  was  during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign 
rather  deridingly   called   by  the  Spaniards,  was  always   repre- 
sented as  being  driven  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  point  of  setting- 
sail  for  England.     At  Paris,  peculiar  pains  were  employed  to 
convince  the  French  that  the  war  was  not  as  inglorious  an  un- 
just :  the  flags  taken   from  the  raw  recruits  and  volunteers  at 
Espinosa,  Burgos,  Tudela,  and  Somosierra,  and  those   which 
had  been  betrayed  by  Morla  at  Madrid,  were  presented  to  the 
legislative  body  as  so  many  indisputable  evidences  of  triumph, 
while  Spain  itself  still  required,  by  the  confession  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  350,000  men  to  support  the  poor  puppet  placed  upon 
its  throne.      The  French  army  had  not  yet  been  at  Moscow ;  it 
was  not  yet  known  that  a  country  might  be  unconquered,  whilst 
not  only  its  king,  but  its  capital,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my :  and  when  the  thundering  proclamations  and  bulletins  of 
Napoleon,  dated  from  Madrid,  announced  his  triumphs  to  the 
whole  of  Europe,  no  one  could  doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  suc- 
cesses, and  the  probability  of  the  immediate  submission  of  such 
of  the  provinces  as  still  resisted.     No  one  could  doubt,  except 
those  who  were  actually  on  the  spot,   and  knew   the   whole 
situation   of  affairs.     "   Nous   conservions,"    says   M.    Rocca, 
"  au   milieu  des  chants  de   victoire  dont  nos  bulletins  retentis- 
soient,  uti  sentiment  con f us  (V incertitude  sur  les  avantas.es  memes 
que  nous  vemons  de  remporter, — on  auroit  dit  que  nous  avions 
vaincus  sur  des  volcans."     No  one  could  doubt  it,  except  those 
who  knew  that  Napoleon,  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cha- 
martin,  made  no  public  entry  into  Madrid,  as  he  had  done  into 
other  capitals,  making  some  frivolous  excuse  about  the  etiquette 
due   to   his   brother  Joseph,  whom  he  affected  to  consider  as  a 
foreign   sovereign  :  etiquette   has   never  been  a  bar  to  the  plans 
of  Bonaparte,  whenever  policy  presented  no  more  invincible 
obstacle.     The  fact  was,  as  was  well  known,  that  the  regiments 
quartered  in  Madrid  were  kept  with  their  horses  constantly  sad- 
dled, and  the  men  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  warning,  as  if 
it  had  been  an  advanced  post  in  sight  of  the  enemy  :  the  first 
aide-de-camp,  who   was  sent  to   summon  the  town,  narrowly 
escaped  being  torn  to  pieces ;  and  during  the  time  that  the  ca- 
pitulation was  signing,  and   when  all  the  important  posts  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  fifty   thousand  armed  inhabitants 
were  running  up  and  down  the  streets,  demanding  leaders  and 
orders,  and  exclaiming  against  the  treason  which  betrayed  them. 
After  all  hopes  were  over,  eleven  hundred   determined  men  re- 
mained concealed  in  the  town,  in  order  to  raise  the  inhabitants, 
and  put  an  end  to  every  Frenchman  at  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity.    These  were  more  cogent  reasons  than  any  which 
etiquette  could  prescribe,  for  the  continuance  of  the  head  quar- 
ters at  Chamartin,  when  the  lleliro  was  in  sight,  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  built  tins,  in  their  power.  The  war,  from  the  vert 
nature  of  it,  shortly  became  unpopular  in  the  army  :  the  soldier 
is  cheered  rather  than  discouraged  by  open  engagements  which 
present  a  decided  result,  but  his  spirit  is  not  proof  against  that 
covert  warfare  and  eternal  harassing  which  converts  every  pea- 
sant into  an  enemy,  every  house  into  a  castle,  which  must  be 
blockaded  and  stormed  in  form,  every  wood  and  every  mountain 
into  a  held  of  battle,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  prevented  the  extent  of  the  danger  itself 
from  being  seen. 

Unseen  the  foes  that  give  the  wound, 
The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 

Entire  squadrons  were  thus  annihilated  in  a  single  flight,  and 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was  no  less  certain  :  seven  hundred 
were  drowned  at  once  in  the  Minho,  by  order  of  Don  Pedro 
tie  Barrios,  governor  <>f  Galicia,  and  such  as  were  taken  in 
smaller  bodies,  were  hanged  without  mercy.  Before  these  vio- 
lent measures  bad  excited  a  spirit  of  reprisal,  the  French  sol- 
diers had  been  in  the  habit  of  conniving,  through  commisera- 
tion, at  the  escape  of  such  of  the  pea-ants  as  fell  into  their 
ban 

"    Des    |  crs   espagnols   disolent   dans   Ieur  langue,    en 

soupirant  profondemen  .  i  montrant  dansle  lointain  w\  village 

a  un  grenadier  charge  de  les  garder  et  de  lea  conduire, — Senor 
Soldado,  Seigneur  Soldat,  la  esl  notre  village;  la  sontnos  ferrrrnes 
et  nos  enfans;  faut-il  que  nous  passions  vi  pr£s  d'eux  sans  jamais 
lesrevoir?  faut-il  que  nous  allions  dans  cette  terre  lointaine  de 
France  ? — Le  grenadier  leur  repondoit,  en  affectant  de  prendre 
un  ton  rude, — Si  vous  cherchez  a  vous  echapper  je  vous  tue,  e'est 
ma  consigne  ;  mais  tout  ce  (jui  se  passe  derriere  moi,  je  ne  le  voii 
pas. — 11  se  portoit  de  quelques  pat  en  avant,  alors  les  prisonniers 
gagnoient  les  champs,  et  rejoignoient  bientot  leurs  armees* 
.  funics  dans  la  suite  forces  de  faire  eseorter  les  prisonniers 
par  des  soldats  de  la  division  allemande,  Ieur  caracterc  national 
et  une  discipline  plus  exacte  les  rendoient  vigilants  et  inflexibles." 
P.  118. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  discontent  of 
the  generals,  which  naturally  spread  the  contagion  of  dispirit- 
edness  through  their  divisions,  till  at  last  officers  and  men  were 
equally  tired  of  a  contest,  in  which  the  rewards  of  success  were 
so  disproportionate  to  the  danger  of  defeat.  They  declared 
openly,  that  it  was  worse  than  La  Vendee  itself,  and  that  to 
live  at  peace,  not  a  Spaniard  must  have  been  left  alive.  Junot 
wrote,  in  answer  to  a  pressing  demand  of  assistance,  "  I  cannot 
be  of  any  great  service  at  present :  the  Spanish  troops  under  my 
command,  require  to  be  guarded,  instead  of  contributing  to  my 
strength."     The  ferocious  Nev,  a^  he  is  well  denominated  in 

the 
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the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  said  to  the  people  of  Vittoiia 

"  Yes,  you  will  win  your  cause,  but  you  shall  not  have  eves  to 
weep  for  the  state  in  which  you  will  be  left." 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  language  held  in  England,  dur- 
ing the  same  time.     The  orators  of  the  opposition   were  now 
denouncing,  that  "  the  Spanish  chiefs  had  only  a  little  hour  to 
fret  and  strut."     Sir  John   Moore  was  held  out  as  a  martyr  to 
the  obstinate  ignorance   with  which  a  desperate  cause  was  de- 
fended.    Lord  Grenville  was  declaiming,  that  it  was  idle  and 
absurd   to  expect  any  co-operation  from  an  armed  peasantry, 
and  all  idea  of  it  was  shewn  to  be  nugatory  and  fallacious :  an 
armed  population  could  not  be  considered  as  a  disciplined  army, 
and  it  was  not  enough  that  men  should  be  sincerely  attached  to 
the  cause   they  were  to  defend.     Mr.  Ward  could  see  nothiiv 
in  the    Spaniards   but   matter   for  contempt  and  reproach  j  he 
neither  expected  their  success,  nor  hardly,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, wished    for  it.      Lord  Moira  judged   more  accurately  of 
the  state  of  the  case,  though   he  blamed  the  manner  in  which 
we  had  profited  by  the  enthusiasm,  of  which  he  could  not  deny 
the  existence,  for  nothing   but  enthusiasm  could  have  kept  ar- 
mies together,  after  so  many  defeats  and  disasters.     That  en- 
thusiasm, said  he,  made  Spain  a  lever,  by  which  the  power  of 
France   might  have   been  removed  from  its  foundations.     Very 
different   from  the  language  of  the  opposition,  was  that  of  the 
Spanish  Junta.     That  body,  however  inefficient  it  might,  and 
from  its  very  constitution  must  have  been,  as  an  executive  go- 
vernment, yet  gave   proofs  of  constancy  and   devotion  to  the 
cause,   in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  disasters,  which  well  en- 
titled its  members  to  have  met  with  a  better  reward  after  the 
successful  termination  of  their  loyal  struggle.     When  even  the 
English   despaired,  the  Junta  was  still  strong  in  hope,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the   spirit  of  patriotism,  as  a  proof  of  divine  inspira- 
tion.    This  invincible  perseverance,  which  led  thein  to  believe 
themselves   honestly  unbroken,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes, appears  to  have  mhhd  Sir  John  Moore,  who  constantly 
accused  the  Spaniards  of  having  concealed  from  him  their  situ- 
ation and  their  defeats,  and  of  exaggerating  their  strength  and 
means  of  resistance. 

"  II  se  trompoit,  comme  le  chef  des  armees  frai^aises,  sur  le 
caractere  espagnol,  et  il  prenoit  generalement  pour  de  la  foiblesse 
tout  ce  que  le  patriotisme  fait  faire  croire  et  dire  a  des  peuples 
depourvus  de  ressources  militaires,  mais  forts  par  le  charactere 
national,  et  qui  sont  indomptables  par  cela  raeaie  qu'ils  s'exage- 
rent  de  bonne  foi  leurs  revers."     P.  101. 

The  last  part  of  this  sentence  is  thus  strangely  mistranslated— 
«  who  are  invincible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  then  own  determination 
and  spirit  winch  exaggerate  their  means."  We  have  observed 
q  very 
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very  few  similar  instances  of  wandering  from  the  author's 
meaning.  Even  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Medellin  or  Merida, 
where  General  Cuesta  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  12,000 
men,  the  Junta  appealed  to  the  shade  of  Fernand  Cortes,  who 
happened  to  be  born  in  that  city,  to  witness  with  approbation 
the  intrepidity  and  bravery  with  which  his  descendants  with- 
stood the  shock  of  the  French  army  near  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Like  the  Roman  senate,  which,  after  the  defeat  at  Canna?, 
thanked  Varus,  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  salvation  of 
Home,  the  supreme  Junta  of  Seville  declared  by  a  public  or- 
donnance,  that  Cuesta  and  his  army  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  awarded  to  them  medals  and  rank  and  double  pay, 
and  all  the  recompences  of  victorious  troops.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  fortnight  after  the  battle,  the  Spanish  army  reco- 
vered from  its  losses,  and  with  a  force  of  30,000  men,  had 
occupied  the  passes  of  the  mountains  in  front  of  the  French. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  which  precedes  the  de- 
cree of  rewards  to  the  vanquished  army,  contains  language  so 
noble  and  spirited,  that  it  ought  to  be  better  known. 

"  Lors  dc  la  reddition  de  l'immortcUe  Saragosse,  la  juntc  su- 
preme a  manifest 6  par  un  decret  qu'elle  ne  mesurait  pas  tant  les 
services  rendus  a*  la  patrie  d'apr&s  le  succes  que  d'apres  les  sacri- 
fices ;  elle  vent  de  meinc  en  cette  occasion  accorder  aux  soldats 
de  l'arm£e  d'Estramadure  les  eloges  et  les  recompenses  qu'ils  ont 
merites.  C'est  en  vain  que  les  Espagnols  traitrcs  a  leur  pays,  et 
des  Francais  aventuriers,  cherchcront  dans  Madrid  a*  tourner  en 
ridicule  ces  recompenses  donnecs  apres  dc  grands  revers.  Qu'ils 
s'en  moquent,  s'ils  le  veulent,  a  la  bonne  henre,  la  raillerie  inso- 
lente  des  homines  pervers  est  un  des  trophecs  de  la  vertu !  Le 
monde  vena  cependant  que  le  gouvernement  de  l'Espagne  ne  se 
laisse  pas  abattre  par  un  mauvais  succes,  et  qu'il  ne  desespere  pas 
du  salut  dc  I'etat,  tant  qu'il  voit  qu'il  reste  du  courage  aux  annGes 
et  qu'il  y  a  du  patriotisme  dans  les  provinces."     P.  399. 

Anecdotes  which  tend  to  shew  this  spirit  are  interesting,  and 
will  find  a  place  in  history  ;  but  enough  have  been  cited  to  af- 
ford sufficient  evidence  of  the  feelings  which  agitated  for  so  lon<T 
a  peiiod  this  quarter  of  the  continent.  To  conclude  our  sketch, 
we  will  throw  hastily  together  some  few  remaining  passages 
which  have  struck  our  attention  in  reading  the  memoirs  of  M. 
Rocca.  The  life  of  the  soldier  is  described  with  great  spirit, 
and  the  author  frequently  dwells  upon  its  mixture  of  evils  and 
charms,  with  the  gaiety  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  peculiar  licence  of  the  soldier  to  find  himself 
at  home  everywhere,  and  the  French  did  not  lose  sight  of  this 
principle,  even  in  the  deserted  towns  and  villages  through  which 
they  daily  marched.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival,  the  new 
colony  was  founded,  and  the  empty  houses  echoed  gloomily  to 
the  sounds  of  the  drum  or  trumpet ;   every  regiment  occupied  a 
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ward,  every  company  a  street,  and  new  names  were  given  in  a 
moment  by  this  transitory  population  to  the  places  it  occupied  : 
such  a  spot  was  le  guar  tier  cles  dragons ;  la  rue  de  telle  com- 
pagnie  ;  la  maison  du  general;  la  place  de  la  grari<wrdc;  td 
place  da  rassemblement.  Often  on  the  walls  of  a  convent  mVht 
be  read,  written  with  charcoal,  Cascemc  de  tel  bataillon.  From 
the  cell  of  a  deserted  cloister,  hung  a  sign  with  a  French  in- 
scription, bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  cooks  in  Paris  ; 
he  was  a  victualler,  who  had  hastened  to  setup  his  ambulatory 
tavern  in  that  spot.  This  was  termed  se  loger  miltiainv/ient, 
that  is  to  say,  wherever  they  could  find  room.  We  are  happy 
to  find  by  the  following  anecdote,  that  greater  respect  was  paid 
to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  convents,  than  to  their 
peaceful  cells. 

"  Some  of  our  flank  companies  met  some  nuns,  who  had  quitted 
Burgos  during  the  battle  the  day  before.  These  poor  creatures, 
some  of  whom  had  never  been  without  the  precincts  of  their  clois- 
ter, had  walked,  in  their  fright,  as  far  as  their  limbs  could  bear 
them  without  stopping,  and  had  tried  to  conceal  themselves  in 
the  groves  near  the  river.  On  first  seeing  us  at  a  distance  they 
dispersed,  but  on  our  nearer  approach  they  gathered  together, 
and  remained  on  their  knees,  close  to  each  other,  with  their  heads 
hanging  down  and  enveloped  in  their  hoods.  She  who  had  pre- 
served most  presence  of  mind,  placed  herself  upright  before  her 
companions.  On  her  face  was  an  air  of  candour  and  dignity,  and 
that  kind  of  calmness  which  is  given  by  strong  emotions  in  a  mo- 
ment of  despair.  The  nun  who  stood  up  said,  as  she  touched  the 
beads  of  her  rosary,  to  the  soldiers  who  passed  nearest,  as  if  to 
implore  their  protection,  the  only  three  words  she  knew  of  our  lan- 
guage, "  Bon  jour,  Messieurs  Franpis.''  These  poor  nuns  were 
left  in  peace."     P.  27. 

The  following  extract  presents  the  faithful  portrait  of  the  sol- 
dier of  every  nation,  and  of  the  French  soldier  in  particular, 
thoughtless  and  gay  and  spirited  in  success,  but  sunk  and  feeble 
and  powerless  in  reverses. 

"  Soit  que  nous  habitassions  dans  ces  maisons,  soit  que  nous 
fussions  au  bivouac  dans  les  champs,  notre  genre  d'existence  etoit 
le  meme ;  seulement  au  lieu  de  nous  transporter  d'une  maison 
dans  une  autre,  nous  quittions  notre  feu  pour  aller  nous  placer 
aupres  de  celui  de  nos  camarades.  La  nous  passions  les  tongues 
nuits  a  boire,  et  h  parler  des  evenemens  presents  de  la  guerre,  on 
bien  a  entendre  le  recit  des  campagnes  passees.  Quelquefois  an 
cheval,  tourmente  par  le  froid  de  la  rosee  aux  approches  du  point 
du  jour,  arrachoit  le  piquet  auquel  il  etoit  attache,  et  venoit 
doueement  avancer  la  tete  aupres  du  feu,  pour  rechauffer  ses 
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naseaux,   comme  si  ce  vieux  serviteur  ent  rappeller   qu'il   6toft 
aussi  present  a  l'affaire  qu'on  racontoit. 

M  La  vie  tout  a  la  fois  simple  et  agitee  que  nous  menions,  avoit 
ses  maux  et  ses  c'narmes.  Lorsqu'on  etoit  en  presence  de  l'en- 
nemi,  on  voyoit  prcsqu'a  toutes  les  heures  uu  jour,  des  detache- 
mens  partir,  et  d'autres  rentrer  apportant  des  nouvelles,  apres  de 
longues  absences,  de  diverse*  parties  de  l'Espagne  fori  eloignees. 
Lorsqu'on  recevoit  l'ordre  de  se  tem'r  pret  a  monter  a  cheval,  on 
pouvoit  aussi  bien  etre  envoye  en  France,  en  Allemagne,  a  1'ex- 
tremit£  de  l'Europe  enfin,  qu'a  une  expedition  de  peu  de  duree  • 
}orsqu'on  se  quittoit  on  ne  savoit  pas  si  Ton  devoit  jamais  se 
revoir ;  lorsqu'on  s'arretoit  en  quelque  lieu,  on  ignoroit  si  l'on 
devoit  y  sojourner  des  mois  cntiers,  ou  bien  y  rester  settlement 
quelques  heures.  L'attentc  nieine  la  plus  longue  et  la  plus  mo- 
notone se  passoit  sans  ennui  parcequ'on  couroit  toujours  la  chance 
de  voir  arriver  quelque  evenement  imprevu.  Nous  etions  souvent 
dans  un  manque  absolu  des  choses  les  plus  necessaircs  a  la  vie, 
mais  nous  nous  consolions  de  la  detresse  par  l'csperance  d'un 
changement  prochain.  Quand  on  se  retrouvoit  dans  l'abondance 
on  se  pressoit  d'en  jouir,  on  se  hatoit  de  vivre,  on  faisoit  tout  vite, 
parcequ'on  savoit  que  rien  ne  devoit  durer.  Lorsque  le  canon 
des  batailles  grondoit  dans  le  lointain,  annoncant  une  attaque 
prochainc  sur  un  point  de  la  ligne  ennemic,  lorsque  les  corps  se 
portoient  en  hate  au  lieu  de  Taction,  on  voyoit  des  freres,  des 
amis  servant  dans  divers  corps,  se  reconnoitre  et  s'arreter  pour 
s'embrasser  et  se  dire  un  prompt  adieu  :  leurs  armes  se  heurtoient, 
leurs  panaches  se  croisoient,  et  ils  retournoient  prompteinent  re- 
prendre  leurs  rangs. 

'•  L'habitudc  des  dangers  faisoit  regarder  la  mort  comme  si 
e'eut  etc  une  des  circonstances  les  plus  ordinaires  de  la  vie ;  on 
plaignoit  ses  camarades  blessC-s,  mais  des  qu'ils  avoient  cesse  de 
vivre  on  ne  manifrstoit  plus  pour  eux  qu'une  indiffCrence  qui  alloit 
souvent  jusqu'a  Pironic.  Lorsque  des  soldats  reconnoissoient,  en 
passaut,  un  de  leurs  compuguons  parmi  les  morts  etendus  sur  la 
tcrre,  ils  disoicnt,  — "  II  n  a  plus  besoin  de  rien,  il  ne  maltraitera 
plus  son  cheval,  il  ne  fpourra  plus  s'enivrer," — ou  quelqu'autre 
propos  de  ce  genre,  qui  montroient  dans  ceux  qui  les  tenoient  un 
stoique  dedain  de  l'existence  ;  cYtoit  la  seule  oraison  funebre  des 
guerriers  qui  succomboient  dans  les  combats. 

"  Les  diverges  armes  qui  composoient  notre  arm  re,  la  cavalerie 
et  l'infanterie  surtout,  diffi-roient  beaucoup  entr'elles  par  les 
jnceurs  et  les  habitudes.  Les  soldats  de  l'infanterie  n'ayant  chacun 
a  s'occuper  que  d'eux-memes  et  de  leur  fusil,  etoient  egoistes, 
grands  parleurs  et  grands  dormeurs.  Condamnes  en  campagne 
par  la  crainte  du  deshonneur  a  marcher  jusqu'a  la  mort,  ils  se 
montroient  impito)ables  a  la  guerre,  et  faisoient  souffrir  aux 
auaes,  quand  ils  le  pouvoient,  ce  qu'ils  avoient  eux-memes  souf- 
fert.  Ils  etoient  raisonneurs,  et  quelquefois  meme  insolens  envcrs 
leurs  ojftciers ;  mais  au  milieu  des  fatigues  a  outrance  qu'ils  sup- 
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portoient,  souyent  un  bort  mot  les  ramenoit  a  la  raison,  et  les 
mettoit  dans  le  parti  du  rieur.  lis  oubliQient  tous  leurs  maux, 
d£s  que  le  premier  coup  de  fusil  de  l'ennemi  s'etoitfait  entendre. 

**  On  accusoit  generalement  les  hussards  et  les  chasseurs  a 
cheval  d'etre  pillards,  prodiguesj  d'aimer  a  boire,  et  de  se  croire 
tout  permis  en  presence  de  l'ennemi.  Accoutumes  a  ne  donner, 
pour  ainsi  dires  qu'un  ceil  au  sbrrimeil,  a  tenir  toujours  une  ©reille 
ouverte  aux  sons  de  la  trompette  d'alarme,  a  eclairer  la  marche 
au  loin  en  avant  de  l'armee,  a  pressentir  les  pieges  de  l'ennemi, 
h  deviner  les  moindres  traces  de  son  passage,  a  fouiller  les  ravins ; 
a  voir  comme  l'aigle  au  loin  dans  la  plairie; — ils  avoient  du  ac- 
querir  une  intelligence  superieure,  et  des  habitudes  d'indepen- 
dance.  Cependant  ils  etoient  toujours  silencieux  et  soumis  en 
presence  de  leurs  officiers,  par  ia  crainte  d'etre  mis  a  piedt 

"  Fumant  sans  cesse  pour  endormir  la  vie,  le  soldat  de  la 
cavalerie  legere  bravoit,  dans  tous  les  pays,  sous  son  large  man- 
teau,  les  rigueurs  du  climat.  Le  cavalier  et  son  cheval,  habitues 
a  vivre  ensemble,  contractoient  des  caracteres  de  ressemblance. 
Le  cavalier  s*animoit  par  son  cheval,  et  le  cheval  par  son  maitre. 
Lorqu'on  hussard  peu  sobre  poussoit  son  coursier  rapide,  dans  les 
ravins,  au  milieu  des  precipices,  le  cheval  reprenoit  it  lui  tout  seitl 
l'empire  que  la  raison  donnoit  auparavant  a  l'homme ;  il  mesuroit 
sa  hardiesse,  redoubloit  de  prudence,  evitoit  les  dangers,  et  reve^ 
noit  toujours,  apres  quelques  detours,  reprendfe  dans  les  rangs  sa 
place,  et  celle  son  maitre.  Quelquefois  aussi  pendant  la  marche, 
le  cheval  ralentissoit  doucement  son  allure^  ou  bien  il  s'inclinoit 
:1  propos,  pour  retenir  sur  sa  selle  )e  hussard  enivre  qui  s'etoit 
endormi.  Quand  celui-ci  reveilloit  de  ce  sommeil  involontaire,  et 
qu'il  voyoit  son  cheval  haletant  de  fatiguej  il  juroit,  pleuroit,  et 
f'aisoit  serment  de  ne  plus  boire.  Pendant  plusieurs  jours  il 
marchoit  a  pied  et  se  prevoit  de  son  pain  pour  en  iaire  part  a  son 
compagnon. 

"  Lorsqu'un  coup  de  carabine  entendu  du  cote  des  vedettes, 
repandoit  l'alarme  dans  un  camp  de  cavalerie  legere,  en  un  clin 
d'ceil  les  chevaux  t-toient  brides  et  Ton  voyoit  les  cavaliers  franchir, 
de  toutes  parts,  les  feux  du  bivouac,  les  hayes,  les  fosses  et  se 
porter  aveC  la  rapidite  de  l'eclair,  au  lieu  du  rassemblement  pour 
repousser  les  premieres  attaques  de  l'ennemi.  Le  cheval  du 
trompette  restoit  seul  impassible  au  milieu  du  tumulte  ;  mais  des 
que  son  maitre  avoit  cesse  de  sonner>  il  santoit  alors  d'impati- 
ence,  et  s'animoit  pour  aller  rejoindre  ses  camarades."     P.  117. 

"  Les  grandes  marches  de  notre  armee  se  prolongeoient  souvent 
dans  la  nuit,  et  l'on  entendoit  en  passant  aupres  des  escadrons, 
des  Italiens,  des  Allemans,  ou  des  Francais,  qui  chantoient  leurs  airs 
nationaux,  pour  oublier  leurs  fatigues,  et  se  donner,  dans  une 
terre  lointaiue  et  ennemie,  le  souvenir  present  de  la  patne  absente1. 

•«  L'armee  s'arrt-toit  le  soir  tres  tard,  augres  de  bourgs  ou  de 
viilages  cb'serts,  et  nous  nous  trOuvions  lors  de  notre  arrivce,  dans 
un   manque  absolu  de  tout :  mais  on  voyoit  bientot  les  soldats  se 
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repandre  tie  toutes  parts  pour  aller  fouvrager,  et  dans  moins  d'unr 
heure,  ils  transportoient  dans  leurs  bivouacs  tout  ce  qui  restuit 
cncoi  e  dans  les  bourgs  voisins. 

M  L'oti  voyoit  autbur  des  grands  feu\  allumes  dc  distance  en 
distance,  tout  l'appareil  de  la  cuisine  militaire.  Ici  on  construisoit 
a  la  hate  des  bnraques  en  planches,  recouvertes  de  feuillage  :t 
defatrt  de  paille,  ailleurs  on  faisoit  des  tentes  en  etendant  sur 
quatre  pieux  des  pieces  d'etoffes  qui  avoient  etc  prises  dans  des 
maisons  abandonees.  Ca  et  la  gissoient  epars  sur  la  terre  les 
peaux  des  rhoutpns  qu'on  venoit  d'egorger,  des  guittares,  des 
cruches,  des  outrcs  de  vin,  des  frocs  de  raoines,  des  vetemens  de 
toutes  les  formes,  et  de  toutes  les  centeurs;  ici  des  cavaliers  dor- 
moient  tout  armos  a  cdte  de  leurs  chevnux,  plus  loin  des  soldats 
d'infanterie  deguiss8  en  femmes  dansoient  grotesquement  entre 
les  fkisceaux  d'armes,  au  son  d'une  musique  discordante."    P.  5L>. 

M.  Rocca  bears  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  Cervantes  in  his 
description  of  Tobosbj  which  perfectly  answers  to  his  account 
of  it  in  Don  Quixote.  If  that  imaginary  hero  was  not  of  any 
great  service  to  orphans  and  widows  during  his  life  time,  hi* 
memory  at  least  projected  the  supposed  country  of  his  Dukinca 
from  some  of  the  h.o*rors  of  war.  As  soon  as  the  French  sol- 
diers saw  a  woman  at  a  window,  they  cried  out,  laughingly, 
"  Voila  Dulciiitc."  Mutual  and  unexpected  advantages  re- 
sulted ;  the  gaiety  of  the  soldiers  tranquillized  the  inhabitants, 
and  far  from  flying,  as  usual,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  advanced1 
troops,  they  Growled  to  Bee  them  pass;  and  the  French  being 
we'd  treated  rec<  ived  then  hosts  m  return  whh  civility. 

The   usual  method   of  travelling   in  Spain,  is  on  horseback, 
these  animals  are  treated  with  much  consideration.    Spanish 
p      iants  followed  the  army  with  requisition  horses  and  mules  to 
carry  the  baggags  and  ammunition,  and  one  day   one  of  them, 
after  a  long  speech  to  his  horse,  who  could  scarcely  walk,  whis- 
p<  red  do  th    in  his  tar  with  great  eagerness,  and  as  if  he  wished 
t..   spare  him   an  affront  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  "  Prends 
:;<ic  qu'ili  iu  /c    potent."     At   tlie  same  moment  a  child  was 
to  his  ass,   *f   Maudite  soit  la  mire  qui  fa  engendrt? 
Wes  are  treated  much  worse  than  horses,  for  they  are  not  sup- 
posed <  ■        i  of  the  same  feelings  of  honour,  the  directing  and 
fjfedomiuatiug  principle  in  the  breast  of  a  Spaniard.     The  great 
produce  of  the  country  is  sheep,  and  their  fleece,  as  is  now  well 
known,  is  chiefly  improved  by  the  constant  care  which  is  taken 
to  change  their  pasturage.     La  the  vast  uncultivated  plains  be- 
tween LJourdeaux  and  i'avonne,  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  As  Lqndesj  large  forests  of  pine  and  cork  trees  bound  the 
horizon  at  an  immer.se  distance;  and  at  long  intervals,  single 
shepherds  are  seen,  clad  in  black  sheepskins,  mounted  on  stilts, 
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six  or  seven   feet   high,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  way 
through  the  soft  sand,  and  leaning  on  a  long  pole;  they  remain 
motionless  on  the  same  spot,  without  ever  losing  si^ht  o£  (heir 
flocks,  which  feed  around  them  on  the  heath.    When  Napoleon 
crossed  these  wide  plains  in  his  way  to  the  army,  the  poverty  of 
the  country   did  not  permit  it  to  furnish  the  usual  horse  guard 
of  honour  ;  and  he  was  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  these  shep- 
herds, who,  with   their  tall  stilts,  kept  pace  through  the  sand 
with  the  horses  at  full  trot.     These  shepherds,  with  their  stilts 
have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  small  pieces  on 
the  French  stage,  entitled  Les  Habit ans  den  Landes.   Through- 
out Spain  there  are  extensive  tracts  left  untitled  for  the  travelling 
flocks.     The  king  and  the  grandees  have  vast  studs  appropriated 
to  the  raising  of  choice  breeds  of  horses  and  bulls.     The  royal 
stud  of  Aranjuez,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  is  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty leagues  in  circumference ;  and  at  the  approach  of  the  tra- 
veller, the  wild  horses,  mingled  with  deer  and  fawns  iu  .herds  of 
sixty  or  seventy  head,  are  seen  flying  in  ali  directions.     Nothing 
v.as  more  horrible  after  the  battle  of  Medellin,  than  the  melan- 
choly lowrogs  of  the  oxen  of  La  Mesta,  which  had  come  as 
usual  to  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadianat.    The  long  howls 
of  the  dogs  which  kept  them  added  to  the  terror  of  the  scene : 
h«d  thousands  of  enormous  vultures  assembled  on  the  vast  held 
of  death,  and  never  left  their  human  prey  till  the  soldiers  came 
within  a  few  paces  of  them;  when,  as  M.  Rocca  adds  in  the 
Trench  style,  les  battemens  de  leurs  ai/es  marines  retentissoient 
de  loin  en  loin  sur  nos  tetes  comme  des  echusfumbres.     One 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  Spain,  are  the  enormous  bridges, 
and  the  number  and  height  of  their  arches,  while  the  rivers  be- 
neath are  scarcely  flowing,  and  are  iu  some  places  lost  in  the 
sand  of  their  own  bed.     They  are  however  necessary,  because 
the  smallest  stream,  increased  by  the  sudden  intlux  which  is  so 
common  in  mountainous  countries,  is  sometimes  instantaneously 
transformed   into  an  impetuous  torrent.     The  communication 
between  the  old  and  new  town  at  Honda  is  by  a  superb  stone 
bridge  of  a  single  arch.     Iron   balconies  project    beyond  the 
parapet  on  each  side,  and  through  the  thin  bars  the  river  is 
suddenly  discovered,  two   hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  below, 
like   a  single   white  thread  running  out  of  the  gulf  which  the 
violence  of  the  torrent  must  have  formed  ages  back.     The  tops 
of  the  mountains  which  surround  the  town  are  entirely  stripped 
pf  vegetation,  and   the  dark  and  scaly  rock,  blackened  and  cal- 
cined by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
orchards  and  meadows  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.     Near  the  sea,  the  vine  spreads  itself  along 
the  ground  almost  without  culture,  and  from  thence  come  the 
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best  Spanish  wines.  Andalusia  is  the  most  fertile  province. 
There  is  a  proverb  current  in  the  Castiles  and  La  Mancha,  that 
feaa  seule  du  Guadalquiver  engraisse  phis  ces  chevaux,  que 
Vorge  des  autres  pays.  The  bread  or'  Andalusia  passes  for  the 
w  hi  est  and  most  exquisite  in  the  world,  and  the  olives  are  of 
most  extraordinary  size.  They  are  gathered  towards  the  end  of 
winter,  and  the  country  presents  at  that  season  the  smiling  and 
animated  appearance  which  is  only  seen  in  mere  northern  cli- 
mates at  vintage  or  at  harvest  time.  Under  the  shade  of  the 
long  plantations  of  olive,  vines  and  corn  spring  alternately  :  the 
fields  are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  aloes,  whose  leaves  are  as 
pointed  as  lances,  and  whose  straight  slender  stems  shoot  up  to 
the  height  or  trees.  Here  and  there  orchards  are  seen  be  md 
the  dwelling  houses,  planted  with  orange  trees ;  and  the  white 
laurel  and  the  oleander  flourish  on  the  waste  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivulets.  A  few  old  palm  trees  arc  still  seen  in  the  gar- 
dens rrf  the  clergy,  who  preserve  them  for  the  sake  of  distribut- 
ing the  branches  on  Palm  Sunday. 

'J  he  appearance  of  the  towns  does  not  correspond  with  this 
agreeable  picture  of  the  country.  The  streets,  narrow,  crooked 
and  winding,  with  the  stories  of  the  houses  jutting  out  further 
the  higher  they  aie,  art;  not  made  for  carriages.  Behind  the 
grated  windows  or  balconies  are  seated  the  Spanish  women,  who 
keep  themselves  almost  always  at  home,  and  observe  all  who 
pass,  without  being  themselves  seen.  From  the  same  places 
they  listen  in  the  evenings  to  the  guitars  of  their  lovers.  Ex- 
cepting a  few  boteb,  founded  by  Italians  in  the  large  cities, 
the  inns  are  only  large  caravanseras,  where  nothing  is  found  but 
lodging,  and  room  for  horses  and  mules.  Travellers  carry  pro- 
visions with  them,  and  sleep  upon  their  horsceluths.  The 
churches  are  very  numerous  ;  Madrid  has  600  j  and  nothing  is 
more  striking  to  the  ear  of  a  Protestant,  than  the  noise  of  the 
numerous  bells,  ringing  in  continued  peals  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. There  exists  a  nobility  of  cities  as  well  as  of  men,  and  old 
institutions  are  so  much  respected,  that  their  capital  still  bears 
the  name  of  /  ilia,  or  country  town,  while  some  poor  villages 
pride  themsehes  on  that  of  Ciudad,  or  city,  which  they  have 
inherited  by  some  ancient  privileges.  When  a  Spaniard  is  asked 
where  he  is  born,  he  answers,  I  am  the  son  of  such  a  town  ; 
and  the  expression  causes  him  to  attach  more  value  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  native  city.  The  men  wear  large  dark-coloured 
cloaks  ;  the  women  are  in  black,  and  a  black  woollen  veil,  co- 
vering almost  entirely  their  head  and  shoulders,  and  sometime* 
hiding  the  whole  face,  except  the  eyes  and  np.se,  sets  off  the 
paleness  of  their  complexion  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  eyes. 
y his  gloomy  cos(uiuc;  addpo}  to  the  severe  an,d  reserved  air  of 
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all  classes,  gave  rise  to  the  saying  among  the  French  soldiers 
during  the  first  part  of  their  stay  in  Madrid,  that  the  city  was 
peopled  only  by  priests  and  nuns.  The  women  are  generally 
short :  their  step  is  bold  and  quick  ;  the  wives  of  the  moun- 
taineers are  distinguished  by  their  gigantic  size,  robust  limbs  and 
bold  looks  :  they  carry  heavy  burthens  with  ease,  and  boast  of 
the  superior  strength  given  them  by  habit;  they  have  been  seen 
wrestling  together,  and  striving  who  shall  lift  the  heaviest 
stones.  They  are  fond  of  dressing  in  fine  stuffs  and  veils,  which 
they  obtain  by  smuggling,  and  which  form  a  curious  contrast 
with  their  dark  sunburnt  complexions  and  the  coarseness  of  their 
features.  Their  market  is  held  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
tumultuous  concourse  of  provincials  and  townspeople,  variously 
clothed,  vociferating  with  unceasing  gestures  and  shouts,  goins;, 
coming,  arriving,  and  departing,  affords  a  busy  picture,  which 
can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  contrast 
between  southern  gaiety  and  bustle,  and  the  sober  reverse  of 
.the  northern  nations,  among  whom  all  goes  on  so  silently. 

The  Castilian  with  his  amply  folding  cloak, — the  drover  from 
La  Mancha  with  a  long  goad  in  his  hand,  and  clad  in  a  kelt  of 
hide, — the  Andalusian  with  his  hair  bound  with  long  silken  fil- 
lets, and  wearing  a  sort  of  short  brown  vest,  chequered  with 
blue  and  red,  and  distinguished  by  his  animated  looks,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  utterance, — women  preparing  food  on  stoves,  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  or  in  the  public  squares, — water  car- 
riers pacing  along,  and  calling  with  their  slow  nasal  accent, 
Quien  quitre  aqua '(  who  wants  water  ?  and  upon  nobody  ap- 
pearing to  buy,  answering  himself  from  time  to  time,  Divs  que 
la  da,  God  who  gives  it, — long  strings  of  mules,  laden  with 
skins  of  wine  or  oil,  or  droves  of  asses,  led  by  a  single  man, 
who  talks  to  them  unceasingly, — carriages  drawn  by  eight  or  ten 
mules,  ornamented  with  little  bells,  and  driven  with  surprising 
address  by  one  coachman,  without  reins,  and  by  means  of  his 
voice  only,  or  a  long  sharp  whistle,  which  serves  to  stop  them 
all  at  the  same  moment.  Such  is  the  mixture  of  the  motley 
grcup  which  bursts  upon  the  view,  and  bewilders  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  the  most  important 
and  extensive  concerns  transacted  with  a  quietness  and  sedate 
air,  which  gives  no  tokeu  of  any  deep  interest  or  anxiet)  in  the 
business  which  is  carrying  on. 

Those  whom  the  preceding  outline  shall  incline  to  take  up 

M.  Rocca's  volume,  will  find  it  an  entertaining  and  unassuming 

attempt  to  describe  scenes  and    maimers  little  seen  an  1  les* 

known  than  their  proximity  would  lead  us  to  expect — with  le  <s 

pretension  than  might  be  looked  for  from  the  school  of  Stael, 

and  with  none  of  the  affectation  which  i*  too  common  in  tho 

present  tawdry  age  of  French  literature, 
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Art.   VI.     Behhanis   Claims  of  Dr.   Priest  let/  revived,  Sic 
dqiland's  Plea  for  Unitarian  Dissenters,  fyc. 

(Concluded  from  page  5 !  9-) 

WE  closed  our  observations,  on  the  Claims  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
as  revived  by  3Vlr.  Bclsham,  with  an  inference  deducible  from  the 
testimony  of  St.  Epiphanius  and  St.  Jerome,  relative  to  the 
existence  of  a  Synagogue  of  Nazarones  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
then  our  objec*:  to  prove  that  there  was  some  ground  beyond  that 
which  is  merely  conjectural,  for  the  assumption  of  Bishop 
Horsley,  relative  to  the  continuance  of  the  orthodox  Hebrew 
Church,  at  JElia,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian. 
Let  us  now  hear  what  Dr.  Priestley  objects  in  reply  ;  emoting  the 
words  of  Bishop  Horsley,  he  observes  : 

"  I  maintain,"  yon  say,  p.  371.  "  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Hebrew  Christians  quietly  settled  at  yElia  before  the 
Jewish  rebellion  were  included  in  Adrian's  edict  for  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews."  But  were  not,"  replies  Dr.  Priestle}-,  "  Hebrew 
christians  Hebrctvs,  or  ,/cxvs 9  and  Mere  not  all  the  Jews,  without 
any  distinction  of  christians  or  no  christians,  banished  both  from 
that  place  and  from  the  district  by  Adrian."     Tracts,  p.  4-1-8. 

Such  precisely  is  the  objection  which  we  should  have  expected^ 
from  one,  in  whose  vocabulary  the  words  Jew,  Christian, 
Ebionite,  and  Nazaieue,  are  taken  as  synonymous  teims.  The 
Romans  however,  with  whom  the  law  originated,  and  by  whom 
it  was  enforced,  were  not  tuch  gross  compounders  of  the  most  ob  I 
vious  distinctions.  The  edict  issued  by  Hadrian  was  occasioned 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  Barchocheb * ;  but  the 
crime  of  those  rebels  against  the  Koman  authority  consisted  in 
tin  ir  opposing  the  erection  of  a  heathen  temple  on  the.  site  of  the 
temple  of,  Jerusalem  f.  '1  his  crime  they  aggravated  by  setting  up 
a  temporal  Messiah,  to  whom,  under  pain  ol  death,  they  required 
the  submission  of  the  Christians  and  Jews!.  rl  his  usur- 
pation of  the  lawful  authority,  the  Christians  resisted,  even  to 
death ;  as  not  merely  incompatible  with  the  submission  w  hich 
they  owed  to  Casar,  but  to  Christ  §.  Not  to  insist  on  the  folly 
of  supposing  the  Romans  would  have  adopted  the  absurd  policy 

*  Euseb.  Lib.  IV.  cap  ti.  p.  146. 1.  1.  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  Maj. 
p.  72.  d. 

f  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  LXIX.  cap.  xiv.  p.  1163. 

£  Just.  Mart.  ibid. 

§'  I  oly     Mart,  cap,  x.  p.  199.    Conf.  Euseb.  lb.  Lib.  IV.  cap. 
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of  banishing  their  friends  indiscriminately  with  their  foes ;  it  is 
indisputable  they  offered  protection  to  some  Christians  of  the 
Gentile  communion*.  An  edict  had  in  fact  been  issued  by 
Hadrian,  under  which  the  Christians  were  not  only  protected, 
but  allowed  to  make  their  defence  before  the  Roman  tribunals  ; 
being  merely  subject  to  legal  penalties,  when  they  were  con- 
victed of  some  infraction  of  the  Roman  laws  t.  As  this  edict 
passed  in  favour  of  the  Christians  in  the  tenth  year  of  Hadrians 
reign,  six  years  previously  to  that  issued  by  the  same  emperor 
against  the  Jews  I ;  it  must  have  afforded  the  former  protection, 
during  the  violent  persecution  which  raged  against  the  latter  in 
the  whole  of  that  prince's  reign.  Were  not  this  fact  placed 
beyond  controversion,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Christian 
Church,  under  a  Gentile  bishop,  in  the  new  city  which  Ha- 
drian founded,  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  §,  it  might  be  deduced 
from  the  tolerating  spirit  which  guided  the  Roman  policy,  with 
respect  to  the  Christians,  from  the  reign  of  that  prince  to  that 
of  Marcus  A  melius.  The  terms  in  which  an  edict  is  couched, 
which  was  issued  by  the  latter  prince  ||,  fully  evince,  that  in  his 
reign,  not  less  than  in  that  of  his  predecessor  Antoninus  Pius  ^[, 
who  directly  succeeded  to  Hadrian,  the  protection  afforded  the 
Christians  by  the  last  mentioned  emperor  had  not  been  inter- 
mitted, while  the  Jews  were  persecuted  and  expelleu  from  their 
native  land. 

Now,  the  process  which  the  Romans  must  have  followed,  in 
distinguishing  the  Christians  thus  tolerated,  if  not  from  the 
Heathens  yet  from  the  Jews,  must  have  afforded  the  Nazarenes 
the  protection  granted  to  Christians;  and  furnishes  us  with  means 
of  demonstrating,  that  they  were  orthodox  in  their  notions  of 
the  person  of  Christ. 

The  unconverted  Gentiles  were  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
Jews  and  Christians  by  the  rite  of  heathen  sacrifice ;  in  which 
both  the  latter  declined  participating,  as  abominable  and  pro- 
fane**. But  by  this  negative  test,  the  believing  Gentiles,  who 
were  tolerated,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Jews  who 
were  proscribed.     But  by  acknowledging  Christ,  as  their  Sove- 


*  Euseb.  Ibid.  cap.  vi.  p.  146, 1.  5.  sqq. 

f  Hadrian.  Edict,  ap.  eund.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  ix.  p.  153. 

I  18. 

I  Euseb.  Chronic,  ad  Ann.  cxxvii.  cxxxiii.  p.  167. 

§  Id.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  v.  p.  143.  1.  22.  sqq. 

||  Marc.  Aurel.  Edict,  ap.  eund.  Ibid.  cap.  xiii.  p.  160. 1.  9. 

f  Id.  ibid.  p.  160. 1.  6* 

**  Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  X.  cap.  xcvii.  p.  723.     S.  Poly  cap.  Mart. 

cap.  viii.  p.  198* 
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reign  Lord,  whose  kingdom  was  in  heaven,  not  on  earth,  they  at 
once  proved  themselves  innoxious  to  the  Romans,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  from  the  Jews.     This  discriminating  test  of 
their  religious  persuasion,  it  is  unquestionable,  the  Heathen  rulers 
required  *.    And  as  it  is  indisputable,  that  it  would  be  given  by 
orthodox  Hebrews  not  less  than  the  Gentiles ;  as  it  would  be 
refused  by  the  Ebionites  not  less  than  the  Jews  :  both  the  former 
might  have  equally  enjoyed  that  toleration  which  both  the  latter 
were  denied.    These  suppositions,  however,  are  respectively  con- 
firmed, by  the  fact,  that  a  Christian  Church  continued  established 
at  Mlia\,  from  the  times  of  Hadrian  to  Constantine  the  Great ; 
while  the  Ebionites,  as  affected  by  those  edicts  which  expelled 
the  Jews,  remained  n:ithout  the  confines  of  the  Holy  Land,  at 
Pella  and  Cochabis  \,  whither  they  had  retired  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war. 

In  fact,  as  the  edicts  issued  by  the  emperors,  against  the  Jews, 
were  necessarily  intended  to  secure  the  Roman  authority,  they 
expressly  afforded  protection  to  all  who  did  not  stand  opposed 
to  the  Roman  laws.     No  pledge  however  could  be  given  by 
the  Ebionites,  which  could   be  accepted  as  a  security  by  the 
Romans :  no  proscription  could  be  enforced  against  the  Jews, 
in   which   they  would   not  be   involved.     They  were  virtually 
Jews  §,  differing  from   that  people,  but  in  their  belief  of  the 
identity  of  the  Messiah  :  the  one  looking  for  his  second  coming, 
while  the  other  believed  that  he  had  not  appeared.     They  had 
the  same  attachment  to  ritual  purifications,  the  same  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  the  temple,  the  same  abhorrence  at  seeing 
its  sanctity  profaned  by  the  heathen  rites.     And  as  they  equally 
venerated  the  Levitical  service,  and  looked  forward  to  its  per- 
fect restoration,  they  expected,  in  their  Messiah,  a  temporal 
deliverer,  who  would  free  them  from  their  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  abolish    the    Gentile   power.     As   these   were  the 
identical  principles  which  rendered  the  Jews  formidable  to  the 
Romans,  and  against  which  the   Roman  edicts  were  directed, 
they   must   have    necessarily  affected  the  Ebionites,  who  held 
those  obnoxious  principles  in  common  with  the  Jews. 

Whether  therefore  we  consider  the  positive  security  which 
the  Nazarcnes  were  enabled  to  give  the  Romans,  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  disaffection  to  their  government,  or  the  positive  in- 
ability under  which  the  Ebionites  lay,  to  give  any  pledge,  that 
they  were  not  animated  by  the  hostile  principles  of  the  Jews  : 


r 


*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xk,  p.  110. 1. 16. 
+  Id.  ibid.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  v.  p.  143.  1.  22.  sqq. 
J   S.  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxix.  p.  124.  b. 
}  Id.  ibid.  Haer.  xxx.  p.  V25.  d, 
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it  is  apparent,  that  the  former  were  protected  by  the  edicts 
issued  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  while  the  latter  were  proscrib- 
ed by  those  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Now  as  the 
security  which  the  Nazarenes  were  enabled  to  give,  consisted 
not  merely  in  a  renunciation  of  the  secular  objects  of  the  Jews 
but  in  the  avowal  of  the  spiritual  views  of  the  Christians ;  we 
deduce  from  this  distinction  a  demonstrative  proof  of  their  opi. 
nions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ.  For,  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Jesus  as  God,  who  was  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but 
u  whose  throne,  as  that  of  God,  was  for  ever  and  ever,"  con- 
sisted the  security  in  which  the  Romans  rested,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  secular  views  of  the  Christians. 
With  this  acknowledgment  Pilate  expressed  himself  content 
previously  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  *  ;  and  in  it  Domitian 
acquiesced,  after  it  was  reduced  to  a  ruin  under  Vespasian  and 
Titus  t.  As  this  acknowledgment,  however,  which  was  re- 
quired, as  a  security,  by  the  Romans,  is  a  plenary  confession  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  it  places  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Chris- 
tians, whether  converts  from  the  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  whom  the 
Romans  afforded  protection,  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  orthodox  in  their 
opinion  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 

The  application  of  this  argument  to  the  confirmation  of  Bishop 
llorsley's  hypothesis,  relative  to  the  existence  of  orthodox  He- 
brew believers,  in  the  Church  of  iElia,  which  arose  and  flou- 
rished under  those  emperors,  is  now  sufficiently  obvious.  As 
a  synagogue  of  Judaisers,  according  to  St.  Epiphanius,  existed 
at  Jerusalem  ;  it  must  consequently  have  consisted  of  oxthodox 
Hebrews,  agreeably  to  what  St.  Jerome  asserts:  as  no  other 
Judaisers  could  have  participated  in  the  immunities  which  wero 
granted  by  the  Romans  to  the  Christians,  and  denied  hy  them 
to  the  Jews.  Making  allowance,  therefore,  for  an  inconsiderable 
error  in  point  of  circumstance,  the  assertion  of  Bishop  Horsley 
is  demonstrably  true  in  point  of  fact,  and  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  to  whom  he  appealed. 
For  thus'  it  is  apparent,  that  an  orthodox  Church  of  Hebrew  be- 
lievers existed  at  /Elia  subsequent  to  the  times  of  Hadrian  ;  and, 
consequently,  as  the  representative  of  the  primitive  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  they  evince  the  faith  of  the  first  Christians  to  have 
embraced  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

The  length  to  which  we  have  been  drawn  out  in  making  these 


*  Luke  xxiii.  1—4.     John  xviii.  37,  38.     Conf.  Tert.  Apolog. 

tap.  v.  p.  6.  , 

f  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  III.  cap,  xx.  p.  UO.  1 16—2*. 
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remarks,  has  left  us  little  room  to  enlarge  as  fully  upon  the  tract 
of  Mr.  Robert  Aspland  as  we  could  desire.  In  the  various  sub- 
jects through  which  it  wanders,  though  there  is  little  but  the 
grossest  errour  aud  misrepresentation,  there  is  little  however 
which  merits  a  reply.  The  most  offensive  leavings  of  the  con- 
troversial filth,  which  in  two  centuries  has  been  accumulated  by 
the  dissenters,  is  here  collected  with  zeal,  and  discharged  in  liberal 
vollies  against  the  establishment.  The  Orders  of  the  Ministry 
are  treated  as  a  solemn  mockery ;  the  Version  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  texture  of  errour ;  the  legal  Rights  of  the  Church  as  a  pro- 
fane usurpation;  the  Form  of  Worship  as  ,i  superstitious  pageant; 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  absurd  and  unscriptural  form.  It 
cannot  be  necessary,  at  this  day,  to  repel  the  imbecile  endeavours 
of  the  obscure  and  empty  declaimer  before  us,  in  a  formal  chast'iM- 
ment  of  his  calumnies,  and  refutation  of  his  mistakes  :  when 
those  old  calumniator.*,  Pierce  and  Towgood,  who  have  been  a 
thousand  times  refuted,  are  assigned  their  contributions  to  his 
aspersions,  little  remains  behind  which  deserves  a  reply.  The 
"bare  statement  of  his  undertaking  must  sufficiently  disclose  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  talents  and  acquirements,  and  prove  him 
a  deserving  member  of  that  school  whose  pretences  have  been 
aheadv  characterised,  in  estimating  the  labours  of  Mr.  Belshatt 
aud  Mr.  Jones.  This  charge  we  uhall  substantiate,  by  a  review 
of  some  of  the  most  laboured  and  plausible  parts  of  his  work  ; 
which  are  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  the  Ministry,  and  to  a 
formal  defence  of  Blasphemy,  lb iresy,  and  Schism.  As  pre- 
liminary, however,  to  this  undei  taking,  we  subjoin  the  following 
remark  ;  which,  while  it  demonstrates  the  author's  heart  to  be  a^ 
wicked  -as  his  head  is  weak,  will  go  a  considerable  way  towards 
substantiating  the  charges  which  we  have  already  urged. 

'•'  The  Book  of  Sports,  was  a  Declaration  to  encourage  recrea- 
tions  and  sports  upon  the  Lord's  day,  put  out  by  James  I.  lfllR. 
It  was  designed  as  a  blow  upon  the  Puritans,  or  Dissenters  of  the 
day  ;  it  being  rightly  judged,  that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  keep- 
ing conventicles  empty,  or  of  exposing  them  to  danger,  than  by 
filling  the  ale-houses.  This  Declaration,  which  was  at  Jirst  draxun 
up  by  a  Bishop,  Moreton,  was  in  163:5,  at  the  instigation  of  Arch- 
bishop Land,  republished  by  the  misguided  Charles  I.  with  a  further 
injunction,  that  it  should  be  made  public  "  btf  order  from  the 
bishops,  through  all  the  parish  churches  of  their  several  dioceses 
respectively."     P.  17. 

Shameless  as  is  the  calumny  of  two  centuries  old,  which  is 
thus  charitably  revived,  it  is  not  even  honestly  reported.  The 
first  part  of  this  allegation  is  manufactured  out  of  the  following 
representation  of  Mr.  James  Pierce  of  notorious  memory. 
Quoting  Paget's  Defence  of  Church  Government,  he  observes, 

"According 
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"  According  to  him,  Dr.  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  framed 
the  directions  for  the  first  liberty  granted  to  sports  on  the 
Lord  s  Day  ;  at  the  same  time  he  so  eagerly  prosecuted  the 
nonconfirmists  for  ceremonies*."  It  is  needless  to  observe 
how  much  truth  should  be  expected  from  a  witness  so  "  eager" 
to  do  justice  to  the  party  which  opposed  him:  yet  even  on°the 
testimony  of  such  a  witness  it  appears  that  the  "  Declaration  to 
encourage  sports/'  was  merely  a  "  liberty  granted  to  sports," 
on  which  the  intolerance  of  puritanical  zeal  had  intrenched. 
This  is  not  the  whole,  but  the  bare  insinuation,  that  "  Bishop 
Moreton  framed  the  directions  for  that  liberty,"  is  now  trans- 
formed into  an  assertion  that  «  he  drew  up  the  Declaration  put 
out  by  James  I."  Yet  even  this  shadow  of  authority  produced 
against  Bishop  Moreton,  does  not  exist  for  the  base  aspersion 
cast  upon  Archbishop  Laud.  The  charge  now  urged  as  un- 
doubted, is  thus  peremptorily  denied  by  Dr.  Nichols  f ;  "  But 
though  hastening  to  my  object,  it  must  be  observed  by  the  way 
— that  the  Declaration  did  not  pass  by  the  advice  of  the  Bi- 
shops ;  for  Archbishop  Laud  who  was  chiefly  branded  with  the 
imputation,  himself  most  solemnly  protested,  that  he  neither 
promoted  this  matter  by  his  authority  or  advice."  And  Mr. 
James  Pierce  who  replied  to  this  assertion,  has  by  the  as- 
sistance of  an  equivocation  thus  dexterously  glided  over  the 
charge  of  calumny  fastened  on  him  :  without  any  mention  of 
.Archbishop  Laud  or  Bishop  Moreton,  he  uses  a  term  which 
conveniently  applied  to  the  unfortunate  Monarch  and  Prelate 
who  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  lawless  and  vulgar  rabble 
which  seized  upon  the  sovereign  authority.  "  To  promote  these 
[sports]  a  Royal  Declaration  was  put  forth  by  the  Church's 
Martyr,  and  all  parochial  ministers  were  required  to  publish  it 
in  their  congregations."  Alluding,  however,  in  a  subsequent 
page  to  "  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  speaking  of 
"  the  writings  of  those  who  abet  those  proceedings,"  he  sub- 
joins, "  I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  this 
were  owing  to  Archbishop  Laud's  advice  or  not.  'Tis  certain, 
at  that  time,  nothiug  hardly  was  done,  which  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,  or  disapproved  J."  After  this  virtual  confession 
of  inability  to  substantiate  the  charge,  extorted  from  an  enemy, 
who  lived  when  it  might  be  brought  home,  if  not  founded 
in  falsehood,  and  who  has  insulted  the  memory  of  that  unfortu  • 
nate  prelate  with  the  most  low  and  inhuman  abuse;  we  need  not 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Robert  Aspland's  assertion  rests  its  credi- 


*  Pierce,  Vind.  of  Dissent,  p.  175. 
f  Nichols,  Vind.  of  Ch.  of  Engl.  p.  35, 
±  Pierce,  ibid.  p.  184* 
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bility  upon  the  reporter's  love  of  truth,  or  his  attachment  t<? 
calumny. 

The  objections  to  the  ministerial  Orders  open  with  the  fol- 
lowing profound  observations  : 

"  You  evidently  plume  yourself  upon  your  Holy  Orders. — > 
Grant  the  genuineness  and  validity  of  your  Orders,  you  must  see 
they  give  you  no  authority  out  of  your  communion.  Presbyte- 
rians and  Methodists  on  the  one  side,  and  Roman  Catholics,  on  the 
other  smile  at  them  ;  the  former  say  that  you  can  trace  your  pedi- 
gree to  the  apostles  only  by  proving  your  kindred  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  ; — the  latter  say,  and  they  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
powers  and  intentions,  that  they  neither  gave,  nor  could  give, 
their  priests  and  bishops,  who  separated  from  them  at  the  Reforma- 
tion— any  orders  to  give  Orders."     P.  9. 

"  The  people  know,  if  you  have  still  to  discover,  that  you  havt- 
no  *  exclusive'  possession  or  gift ;  and  that  you  use  words  which 
have  lost  their  original  meaning  when  you  talk  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Ghost.  Miracles  only  can  establish  your  legiti- 
mate descent  from  the  apostles  ;  these  you  prudently  leave  to  the 
elder  Church  of  Rome;  but  without  thorn,  you  stand  in  tempo- 
ralities upon  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  spiritualities,  upon  your  talents 
and  characters."     P.  10. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  learning  exhibited  in 
the  former  remark,  or  the  ingenuity  display*  d  in  the  subse- 
quent, be  chiefly  entitled  to  our  admiration.  That  Presbyte- 
rians who  admit  our  bishops  to  be  presbyters,  and  Methodists, 
who  allow  them  to  be  bishops,  should  impeach  the  validity  of 
our  Orders,  if  taken,  as  appears,  by  conjecture,  exhibits  a  rare 
talent  at  guessing.  But  that  the  Roman  Catholics  stand  in  the 
same  predicament  is  we  confess  a  still  more  fortunate  discovery; 
as  the  very  best  defence  of  "  the  Validity  of  English  Ordina- 
tions" is  by  a  priest,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  Romish  commu- 
nion*. But  whether  <f  the  people  know"  that  the  Romanists, 
without  disputing  the  pozcer  of  our  bishops,  have  merely  com- 
bated the  jact  that  it  was  derived  to  them  by  a  regular  ordina 
tiont;  and  that,  even  abandoning  this  ground,  they  acknowledged, 
under  Queen  Mary,  during  the  primacy  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
orders  conferred  by  our  schismatical  bishops  ;  are  points,  which 
we  readily  giant  the  objector,  we  "  have  still  to  discover."  The 
Unitarians,  however,  the  Dissenters  from  the  Dissenters,  still 
make  their  objections  ;  and  propose  miracles  as  the  test  of  our 
spiritual  authority.  When  they  acquire  sagacity  enough  to  dis- 
cover, whether  this  test  evinces  "  a  legitimate  descent  from  the 

O 

*  P.  Courayer.  Dissert,  sur  la  Valid.  desOrdin,  Angl.  Brux.  1 723; 
-J-  Massuet.  Dissert.  Pra?v.  in  Iron.  cap.  eviii. 
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apostles,"  or,  a  direct  t7iission  from  Heaven,  we  shall  undertake 
to  reply  to  their  objections.  Begging  leave,  in  the  mean  while, 
to  refer  them  for  satisfaction  on  this  point  to  the  idolatrous 
Church  of  Rome  ;  we  shall  borrow,  from  themselves,  a  proof  of 
all  that  we  are  concerned  in  evincing. 

"  One  short  sentence  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  with  me"  says  Mr. 
Robert  Aspland,  "  of  more  authority  than  the  purest  episcopal 
ordination,  even  though  in  the  elder  and  superior  Roman  Catholic 
Church  : — '  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure 
heart.*"     P.  16,  n. 

May  we  now  ask  this  Solomon  of  modern  interpreters,  on 
what  authority  he  receives  the  book  in  which  "  this  short  sen- 
tence" is  contained,  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  ?  When  he  has 
answered  this  question  for  us,  he  will  possibly  have  acquired  wit 
to  perceive,  that  he  has  answered  himself;  and  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  which  he  holds  so  very  light,  in  impugning  our 
Orders,  is  necessary  to  support  the  abortion  of  an  argument,  by 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  oppose  them  ;  and  that  granting  the 
received  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  Scripture  to  have  any 
weight,  the  certainty  of  the  apostolical  succession  directly  follows 
as  a  matter  of  necessary  consequence.  Without  entering  into  a 
subject  which  would  lead  us  very  far  from  our  object,  we  wish  to 
abide  by  our  fisrt  declaration,  that  our  adversaries  shall  bz  made 
to  refute  their  own  objections  by  the  very  proofs  that  they  use  to 
establish  them.  To  those,  therefore,  who  put  us  down  with  "  a 
short  sentence  of  Scripture,"  we  in  the  mean  time  reply,  that  as 
we  have  one  way  for  proving  all  matters  of  fact,  which  we  leave 
our  opponents  to  conjecture ;  we  hold  ourselves  pledged  to 
establish  the  apostolical  succession  by  the  same  proofs,  that  they 
establish  the  apostolical  writings. 

The  next  objection  respects  no  matter  of  fact ;  but  a  question 
of  casuistry,  on  which  we  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing our  sentiments,  in  order  to  clear  up  some  difficulties  which 
have  given  occasion  to  much  slander  and  misrepresentation. 

"  The  candidate  for  Orders,  (according  to  the  Office  for  the 
Ordination  of  Priests  and  Deacons)  is  asked  by  the  ordaining 
Bishop,  '  Whether  he  trusts  that  he  is  irfwardly  moved  by  the^  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  upon  him  this  office.'  He  declares  as  in  God's  pre- 
sence, that  *  he  trusts  he  is  so  moved.'  Upon  this  Bishop  Burnet 
observes,  ( Past.  Care)  «  Certainly,  this  answer,  I  trust  I  am  so 
moved,  ought  well  to  be  considered;  for  if  any  say,  I  trust  so,  who 
yet  knows  nothing  of  any  such  motion,  and  can  give  no  account  of 
it,  he  lies  to  the  Holy  Ghost."     P.  10. 

How  far  the  terms  motion  and  motive,  which  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  verb  <  move/  may  be  taken  as  syuonimous  on  the 

other 
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other  side  of  the  Tweed,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  f-> 
determine.  Let  us  substitute  the  tatter  term  for  the  former,  and 
whatever  difficulty  is  found  in  the  question  before  us,  will  rest, 
we  conceive,  with  tho-e  only,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  language 
and  doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  who  compiled  the  office  before 
u*.  As  it  was  agreeable  to  their  theology,  to  consider  '  nil  holy 
desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works,  as  proceeding  from 
God;'  iluy  h.ive  defined,  in  their  context,  the  motives,  on  the 
truth  and  purity  of  wh.ch,  they  require  from  the  candidates  a 
solemn  assurance,  that  '  they  trust  they  are  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.'  To  the  questions  proposed  to  them,  relative  to  their 
*  purpose  of  administering  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  giving 
attention  to  Prayer,  forming  their  life  according  lo  God's  word, 
aed  living  in  obedience  to  their  Ordinary,'  the  following  words  are 
subjoined,  u  Hod  who  hath  given  you  this  vill  to  do  aft  these 
things,  grant  also  unto  you  strength  and  power  to  perform  the 
same  *."  And  if  this  declaration,  relative  to  the  '  will'  and  '  pur- 
pose' of  the  candidates,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  fix  the  meaning, 
in  which  thev  used  the  term  '  moved;'  it  might  be  infallibly  col- 
lected bum  that  formulary  which  contains  a  professed  definition 
of  the  Cull  to  the  Ministry.  AH  internal  motionst  or  p»  rceptiousof 
the  Spirit,  ar-  I)    uperseded  in  it ;  but  the  subject  before  us, 

thus  but  il_.  and  fully  explained  :  "  And  those  we  ought  to  judge 
lawfully  ca  fl  I  andse\  ',  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work, 
by  m,n,  who  have  pubhclc  authorit)  giveu  unto  them  in  the  con- 
gregation, to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  f." 

*  form,  of  Oder.  D' 

t  XX\1\.  An.  'j.  :v\iii.  1  hat  tlu's  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
question  before  us  has  been  understood,  by  every  sane  diviner 
since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  may  be  collected  from  the  fol- 
lowing authorities,  which  are  above  all  exception:  Dp.  Latira. 
Serm.  on  Gosp.  for  St.  Andr.  day,  fol.  121.  "  Let  us  learne  1  say, 
that  when  we  be  mecte,  and  that  God •ouill have  us to bem -offices, 
he  will  call  us  thereunto  by  lawful  n^ins  by  his  magistrates,"  &c. 
Stebb.  Treat,  cone.  Oper.  ofliol.  Spir.  n.  G7.-"  no  one  ought  to 
take  this  office  upon  himself,  unless  he  be  lirst  of  all  possessed  of 
a  due  Stmt  of  tie  dignity  and  importance  ol'it,  of  a  sincere  desire, 
andyiVm  rcsoi  :ti  me  of  advancing  the  glory  of  God,  therein  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Now  these  good  dispositions  of  mind  being 
all  of  them  effects  of  the  divine  g>;tce,  a  man  who  is  endued  with 
them  may  well  enough  be  said  to  be  called  by  the  Spirit ;  and  such 
a  call  as  ibis  our  Church  e.ij>ects  and  requires.  But  this  is  not  the 
call  which  these  men  contend  for.  ♦  Por  the  call  which  they  con- 
tend for  is  such  a  call  as  carries  with  it  a  special  designation  of  the 
person  to  the  office  of  minister,  and  by  consequence,  actually  invests 
him  with  the  ministerial  authority** 

The 
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The  next  stroke  is  levelled  against  the  temporalities  of  the 
Ministry.  The  titles  and  secular  honours  of  the  highest  ranks  in 
the  Church  are  proved  profane  and  unscriptural,  by  the  follow- 
ing learned  remark,  directed  against  the  titles — Lord,  and  Father 
God,  by  which  they  are  designated. 

"  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  '  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
Lordship  ; — but  ye  shall  not  be  so.'  Matt,  xxiii.  9,  10.  «  And  call 
no  man  your  Father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  which 
is  in  Heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  Masters,  for  one  is  your  Mas- 
ter even  Christ.'  You  cannot  evade  the  force  of  these  precepts  of 
our  Lord,  which  ivere  addressed  to  his  disciples  amongst  others, 
by  the  same  ingenuity  with  which  you  press  James  iii.  1.  into  your 
service.     P.  11. 

Were  our  ingenuity  as  acute,  and  our  reading  as  enlarged  as 
our  opponents',  we  might  probably  perceive  the  difficulty  of 
escaping  the  force  of  this  invincible  objection  ;  which,  to  give 
every  person  his  due,  originated  with  that  mighty  master  of 
reason,  Micaiah  Towgood,  in  his  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
established  religion*.  Yet  such  is  the  structure  of  our  under- 
standings that  if  there  exist  any  difficulty  in  these  passages,  we 
conceive  it  to  exist  in  the  Beotian  wit  of  the  objector. 

On  turning  from  the  version  of  these  passages  to  the  original, 
and  looking  from  the  text  to  the  context  of  the  Evangelists,  it  is 
directly  apparent,  that  the  titles  proscribed  by  our  Lord,  are 
those  of  the  Jewish,  and  Gentile  rulers.  The  terms  which  he 
uses  in  referring  to  the  former,  are  Pafifil,  Ylarrio,  KxSnPsirris  f; 
those  which  he  uses  in  referring  to  the  latter,  are  BatfiXs  «*, 
Kt/gios-,  KucqFst'm.  The  former  titles  are  rendered  in  the  He- 
brew version  of  St.  Matthew,  published  by  Munster,  and  Til- 
let,  Bishop  of  St.  Brieue,  on,  2«,  ano^a  §  :  but  the  last  term 
is  rendered  in  Syriac  L^ojic.  When  reduced  to  this  form, 
the  passage  of  St.  Matthew  exhibits  no  difficulty;  as  these  were 
the  titles  of  the  three  ranks  in  the  great  national  consistory  of 
the  Jewish  nation  ;  the  Prince,  Father,  and  Doctors  of  the  San- 
hedrim |j.       The  terms  used  in  St.  Luke,  admit  of  as  certain  and 

satisfactory 
--  — — — i- .. *  ■■■■ — ■ — — — — ■ — ' ■ 

*  Towgood,  Dissent,  ful.  just,  and  proved,  p.  v,    11.  213,  244. 

ed.  12th. 

-    +  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  9,  10.     fi  x^'te  PABBI— $  IIATEPA  pj  *«« 
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J  Luc.  xxii.  25,  26.     o«  BASIAEIS   rm  ItV*  KYPIEYaat*  mrmn- 
*Cj  oi  t|ark    «£oi>Tt$  ccvruv  EYEPPETAl  y.x\3vTat. 

§  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  9,  10.    —  UN  D3^  unpn  vb  —  tH  lKlpn  t& 

|j   These  orders  are  thus  distinguished ;   Gemar.  Babyl.  ad  Tit. 
Bicurim,  cap.  3.  fob  65.  col.  3.  §.  3.  fcl  DJ3J  K»iMiM,  '  Quoties  in- 

XJ  u  gredeb&t.u 

VOL,  IV.  DEC.  1815, 
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satisfactory  an  explanation.  Tlie  common  titles,  adopted  I.v 
both  dynasties  to  which  tlie  Jews  were  subject,  the  Ptolemies 
and  Seleucu'a?,  were  ©tofj  Hwr-hq,  Eutcyhr.s  *  ;  these  idolatrous 
titles  having  been  given  by  the  Gentiles  to  their  princes  ;  the 
last  two  were  even  given  by  the  Jews  to  their  benefactors *f\ 

Having  thus  fixed  the  sense  of  tlie  terms  used  by  our  Lord,  an 
application  to  the  iOntixt  di  the  Evangelists  will  determine  the 
sense  of  the  passages  before  lis.  And  the  text  and  eon- 
test,  itids  taken  together,  a-e  so  fai  from  subverting  the  autho- 
.  lity  of  the  Ministry,  that  they  expressly  Vbti/irm  it,  not  only 
•under  the  Jewish  but  Christian  di  itton  ;  while  the  adduced 

passages  merely  provide  against  the  atruti  of  that  authority, 
bv  prohibiting  tin  unlawful  assumption  of  the  titles  of  .lews  or 
Gentiles.  Matt.  ibid.  1,  'J.  3.  **  Then  spake  Jesus  to  the  mul- 
titude, aud  to  his  disi  iph  -,  '\mg,  the  Scribes  nnd  Pharisees  sit 
in  Moses' seat,  all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  t/ou  observe, 
that  obscive  cud  a'"."  Luke,  ibid.  .;.-:,  ■-<),  .'><,'.  Ve  are  they 
which  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptation:  and  I  appoint 
unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  m\  lather  hath  appointed  unto  me  : 
that  }<:  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,,  and  tit  oh 
tnrd'nes,  judging  tht  tvetve  tribes  of  EsraeL" 

grediebatur  Priuceps  [&*DJ"J,  universus  assurgebat  populus,  Bimul 
ac  oJfospiciebatnr,  nee  residue  cniquaaa  Heart  antequam  dixerat 
ille  sedete.     Pat&r  [!  [Uoties  irtgrediebatur,  fftciebani 

ei  semi  t  as,  adeo  ut  siVe  per  I  e  per  illani,  pro  arbitrio  transire 

posset.  Ingredient*  auteffi  Saptehfi  pfcdbh  ^h]  niter  stabat  altei 
sedebat,  u.-quc  dutt   pertra  et  loco  suo  conscderat.'     Ap. 

Seld.  de  S\m-dr.  \(t.  I'.l.r.  Lib.  II.  cap.  x.  j.  7.  p.  266.  Cont'. 
Vitring.  de  Vet.  Lib.   II.  cap.  iv.  p.  .;13.  Lib.  III.  cap, 

xvi.   ]  cil.   17      .   Sefch  nlii.  supr.  cap.  xvi.  §.  4.  p.  406.  107. 

*  Spanncm.  Observ.  in  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  193.  p.  \:i)  . 
ed.  Ultraj.  I697.  "  Ad  receptaiH  autem  a  pud  JEgyptios  morcm  en- 
rum  lit ;."■>■  adhuc  superstit.  nu  honmihus  coli  consueverant. 
uti  c  Vliilone  I  egat.  ap,  Caium  p.  105%  aliisque  constat.  I'nde 
Ittifttii  rii/leOi'ecus  \ma  cum  e  smnd  et  sorore  Arsinoe  ©EftNr 
AAP.A^flN  iH.-oinibus,  cum  in  Monumento  Adulitano — turn  in 
pv.xclaris  minimis  quos  olim  priuius  in  luccm  protnli  et  explanavi 
signateu  tegitnr.  Mftto  quoa  ibidem  adtuh",  aliquot  Sefeiteidarum 
numntns,  in  quibus  ad  TloJewcvorum  exemphtm,  vtsana  ilia  ©EOT 
appellafio  ibidem  tribuitur."  Id.  ibid.  ad.  v.  166.  Bern  itb»>  Cut-rot 
yuo;.]  "  PIgIcuuci  heinpe  Lagj  tt  Berenices,  qui  ambo  august  is 
illis  0EJ7N  inTHPfiN  no-minibus,  in  iisdem  pra:claris  et  anfiquis 
monumentis  insigniunitir"  The  C'anun  of  Ptolemy,  notices  riTO- 
AEMAIOS  EYEP1ETHI  and  IITOAEMAIOS  ZfiTHP.  Vid.  Petav. 
Rational-.  Temp.  P,  II.  p.  286.  And  both  these  titles  were  applied 
to  Antigonus. 

+  Thus  Josephus  represents  the  Jews  as  addressing  himself. 
$.  Yit.  50.  Tom.  II.  p.  34.  whitx**  EYEPrETHN  /*«  %  LfiTHPA. 

To 
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To  understand  these  very  different  declarations,  in  which  the 
Apostles  are  commanded  to  reverence  and  submit  to  the  Jewish 
powers,  and,  are  authorised  to  supersede  and  rule   aver  them 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  different   periods  in  which  they 
were  uttered.     At  the  time  when  the  first  declaration  was  made, 
the  Jewish  authorities  were  not  dissolved  ;  our   Lord   himself 
being  then  under  the  law.     He  then   consequently  enjoins   an 
obedience   to  the  constituted    authorities,  prohrbitinn'  his  disc:. 
pies,  as  subject  to  himself,  from  usurping  the  titles  of  Ruler, 
Father,  and  Rabbi  *.    At  the  time  when  the  last  declaration  was 
made,  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  about  to   be  dissolved,  the 
great  end  of  our  Lord's  coming,  being  on  the  e\  e  of  its  accom- 
plishment.     He  consequently  empowers  the  Apostles  to  super- 
sede the  twelve  Jewish  Prelates,  or  Princes,   who  vere  vested 
with  authority  over  the  twelve  tribes  f,  which  now  passed  under 
the    jurisdiction    of    the    Apostles.      We     consequently  find, 

*  That  the  prohibition  given  in  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  9,  10.  against 
the  assumption  of  the  titles,  Father,  Master,  or  Rabbi,  vid.  Joh.  i. 
39.  xx.  16.  was  never   contemplated,  however   remotely,  by  the 
Apostles,  in  the  foolish  and  wicked  light  in  which  it  is  set  by  the 
modern  Independents,  is  put  out  of  dispute  by  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  Jam. 
iv.  1.  when  both  titles  are  recognised,  as  applicable  to  the  Ministry. 
Were  the  precept,  in  fact,  understood  in  the  strictness  of  the  let- 
ter, the  absurdity  would  obviously  follow— that  every  man  who  lias 
a  son  or  servant,  and  suffers   him  to   call  him  father  or  matter, 
transgresses   his   Saviour's   commandment.      Yet   this  text,  thus 
wretchedly  misrepresented,  is  the   very  key-stone  by  which  the 
whole    arch  of  Independency  is  supported ;   and   the  foundation 
on  which  the   abettors   of  that  system  build  the  following  con- 
sequences, which  are  as  inimical  to  the  security  of  our  civil,  as 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment.     Tow- 
good^s  Dissent,  fill.  just.  p.  243,  244.  *  Christianity  is  so  far  from 
enjoining,  that  it  actually  forbids  our  obedience  to  Civil  Governors 
in  all  things  of  a  religious  nature.     It  commands  us  to  call  no  man 
upon  earth  Father  or  Master,"  b  e.  to  acknowledge  no  authority  or 
jurisdiction  of  any  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  to  remember  that  one, 
one  only  is  your  Master  and  Laivgiver  even  Christ ;  and  all  Chris- 
tians are  brethren,  i.  e.  stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  having  no  do- 
minion over  one  another:*     This  «  is  the  only  point"  (winch  .-. 
indeed  the  definition  of  Independency)  which  our  author  represenv; 
as  "  in  dispute  between  them  [the  Dissenters]  and  the  defenders 
of  the  Established   Church."     Pref.  p.  v.     We  commend  this  re- 
mark, from  the  twelfth  edition  of  a  book  in  the  highest  repute  with 
the  Dissenters— to  the  observation  of  those  Churchmen,  who  see 
no  danger  in  uniting  with  a  body  of  men,  on  their  own  terms,  who 
hold  these  principles,  with  the  pertinacity  of  enthusiasts. 

t  Num,  i,  4 — 16.  , 

U  u  2  f-nat> 
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that,  when  they  were  spiritually  empowered,  they  were  so  faf 
from  "  doing  all  whatsoever  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  com- 
manded ;"  that  the//  opposed  "  the  high  priest,  the  chief  priests, 
aitd  the  council,"  because  they  "  commanded  that  they  should 
not  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

The   nature  of  the  authority,  granted  to   the  Apostles,  being 
thus  determined ;  the  extent  of  the   prohibition   given  by   him 
to  the  Ministry,  Luke  xxii.  (2o,  '2ti.   may  be  as  clearly  placed 
beyond  controversion.  A  reference  to  thecontext,  Ibid.  '28,29,  38, 
puts  it  out  of  dispute   that  it  was  not   our    Lord's   intention  to 
abase,  much  less  annul,  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  ;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  the  prohibition,  Ibid. 
24,  taken  in    conjunction     with   the    obvious   meaning  of  the 
!■  rms  in  which  it  is  couched,  Ibid   25,  26, clearly  mark  out  the 
stent  of  the    interdict.     The   Apostles,  who,  for  a  long  time, 
doted  upon  the  temporal  splendi  i  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  heard 
their  Lord  declare,  "  the  Son  iA'  Man  goeth  as  it  wae  deter- 
mined," and  directly  engaged  in   "  a  strife  which  of  them  should 
),.    the  greatest,"    Ibid.   22,  24.     This  imnaturil   and   untimely 
•  ontest  he  silences,  b\  a  pointed  ref<  rence  to  "  the  Kings  of  the 
Gentiles;"  and  specifying  their  profane  titles,  declares  that  they 
rfnilt  not  In  affected  by  his  disciples. 

As  the-  above  interpretation  is  illustrated  by  the  customs  of 
the  antient  Jewish  Church,  who  gave  the  title  of  tviM,  Prince, 
Prelate,  or  Primate  to  the  ecclesiastical  rulers;  it  is  cou- 
lirmed  by  the  testimony  of  ifie  primitive  Christian  Church,  who 
modelled  then  polity  by  the  customs  of  their  Jewish  ances- 
tors*. While  the)  represent  the  Bishops  who  succeeded  the 
Apostles,  as  embracing  martyrdom  before  they  would  apply  the 
:.  k,:i,.,  Lord,  in  the  idolatrous  sense  in  which  it  was 
ned  by  the  Gentile  Princes  \ ;  they  represent  that  reverence 
which  was  paid  those  venerable  personages,  as  suitable  to  their 
dignity,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  who  superseded  the 
Jewish  authorities;^ 

From  this  learned  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the  Ministry, 
our  author  descend?,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  subject  of  the 
Bible  Society.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  this  question,  on  which  our  sentiments' have  been  so  fully  and 
so  frequently  delivered.  As  far,  however,  as  we  can  gather 
from  ten  pages  of  declamatory  inanity,  tile  author  of  "  the  Plea 


*  Vltring.  ubi.  supr.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xii.  §  4.  p.  598. 
■]•   Yid.  Plin.  et  Polyc.  Mart.  ubi.  supr.  p.  649,  n.** 
£   S.   Ignat.  ad  Smfro.   cap.  viii.  p.  36.   Id.  ad  Magn.   cap.  vi. 
,    19.  S.  Clem,   ad  Cor.  cap,  xl. — xlii.  p.  170.  Luseb.  ubi.  supr* 
lib,  VII.  cap.  xix,  p.  313. 

for 
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for  Unitarian  Dissenters"  does  not  patronise  that  ;•■■•  -r.tion, 
with  his  pence,  or  his  eloquence.  It  appears,  now  ever,  taut' 
%vhile  he  reserves  his  money  for  better  purposes,  with  the  libe- 
rality of  the  priest  in  the  fable,  he  has  a  benediction  at  the  So- 
ciety's service.  While  the  subject  of  Bibles,  benedictions,  and 
Unitarians,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  our  attention,  we  cannot  avoid 
adverting  to  the  command  which  the  great  .Apostle  has  enforced, 
with  more  than  his  wonted  eloquence  ;  Gal.  i.  7 — <) — "  but 
there  be  some  that — would  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Ch>  ht ,  But 
though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  prate k  any  other  Gospel 
unto  you,  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you  : — as  we 
said  before,  so  say  I  now  again,  II  any  man  preach  any  other 
Gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  avdOefaa  s$cj."  To 
nine  tenths  out  of  those  who  compose  the  Bible  Society,  we 
are  perfectly  conscious,  it  is  all  one,  whether  these  last  words 
have  any  meaning  whatever,  or  the  meaning  apparently  assigned 
there,  by  Messrs.  Deakry,  Aspland,  and  Gisbome,-  "  bid  him 
God  speed," — "  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  him."  But  as  in 
the  tenth,  or  residuary.,  pari  of  that  association,  there  are  some 
whom  we  know  to  be  scholars,  we  would  wish  them  to  favour 
us  with  some  plausible  gloss  upon  this  embarrassing  passage  *. 
Though  our  author,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  declines  enter- 
ing Into  the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  Bible  Society,  he  dots 
not  neglect,  for  reasons  equally  plain,  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  affords  him  of  levelling  a  shaft  at  the  Authorised 
Version.  Trie  substance  of  his  objections  is  contained  in  the 
following  tremendous  charge  ; 

"  The  English  Version   contains  some  evident  mistranslations, 
•some  false  readings,  and  at  least  one  interpolation."     P.  28, 

The  first  count  in  this  charge  is  substantiated  by  reference  to 
Act.  i.  20.  xii.  4.  Eph.  iv.  32  ;  the  second  by  reference  to  Act. 


*  To  assist  those  who  are  less  qualified  to  discuss  questions  of 
this  kind,  we  subjoin  the  comment  of  one,  who  possessed  the  best 
means  of  deciding,  and  was  not  overswayed  by  an  attachment  to 
Episcopacv;  Seld.  de  Synedr.  Lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  112.  "A»a$ij*«  er«, 
Anathema  sit.  Syrus  ibi  >2^uk»-  jocnj  aim  Rim  s#  Chercm,  Ebraice 
CDnn  »n»  sou  enn  Kin  habeatur  in  statu  ejus  in  quern  senteutia 
Chehem,  seu  Excommunicato,  sic  dicta,  lata  est.  Consonans  est 
Arabs  Erpenianus  U>.=^  ^-^^  sit  Per  Chcrem  excommu- 
nicato, queniadmodum  habet  Codex  penes  me  MS,  In  Bibliis 
antem  Jaianis  Arabs  ijjjA*  (^^=^  sit  segregates  Beu  sepa- 
rates, id  est  simpliciter  excommunicates."-  By  all  of  which  we  are 
doutbtless  to  understand,  '  wish  him  God  yecd;  and  make  him  a 

member  of  the  Bible  Society.' 

xx.  £« 
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xx.  28.   1  Tim.  in.  16  ;  ami  the  third  by  reference  to  1  Job.  v» 
7  :'  to  which  we  will  not  condescend  to  reply,  by  an  observation. 
On  the  false  readings  ami  interpolations  of  the  New  Testament 
we  have,  long  since,  stated  cur  sentiments;  from. whence  thosn 
who  are  still  inclined  to  support  the  corrected  reading  of  Act. 
xx.  28.  1  Tim.  iii.  l<3.  (we  respect  a  high  authority,  in  excepting 
1   Joh.   v.  1.)  as   reconcilable   to  the  Apostles*   context,    may 
collect  our  opinion  of  their  principles,  if  not  of  their  acumen. 
On    the    critic   before    us,    who    in    three    observations   upon 
three  simple  texts,  (Act.  i.  20.  xii.  4.   Eph.  iv.  32.)  contrives, 
not  merely  to  blunder  upon  . the  whole,  but  to  prove   himself 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  preposition  tv.  it  would 
be  descending    rather    too   low  to  offer  an  observation-.     \N  a 
however  subjoin  the  following  remark,  as  the   most   apposite 
exemplification,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  the  "  effron- 
tery of  that  incurable  ignorance,"  to  use  the  strong  language 
of  Bishop  Horsley,  "  winch   is  ignorant  even  of  its  own  want  of 
knowledge.' 

**  It  ir,  too  late  to  crv  out  against  criticism.  Learning  is  the 
h.mdmaid  of  truth,  and  like  it  and  with  it  must  prevail.  We  may 
fhut  our  eves  to  the  light,  but  wo  cannot  ext  i  it. — Nor  will 

i»  now  avail,  to  east  had  names  upon  critics  and  >■■  n  nrrs  .-  the  cry 
of  heresy  can  never  be  raised  to  purpose  in  the  kei'UELIc  of  let- 
ters," &c.     P.S*.  n. 

As  the  object  with  which  we  undertook  a  review  of  the  sorry 
production  before  ns  limits  our  attention  to  those  points  princi- 
pally which  are  hostile  to  the  Establishment,  we  shall  release 
our  readers  from  a  subject  which  cannot  be  productive  of  profit 
or  pleasure,  niter  offering  a  few  observations  upon  the  only  re- 
maining topic  which  is  discusser!  with  any  pretence  to  learning, 
or  show  of  plausibility. 

In  the  antecedent  observations,  we  have  replied  to  the  ob- 
jections of  Micaiah  Towgpod;  in  the  subsequent  w_-  mu^t 
Veplv  t  emarks  qf  professor  Campbell:  for  of  the  various 

subjects  whiclicompo.se  the  work  under  review,  we  can  discover 
but  a  single  objection,  which  has  not  been  repeatedly  urged,  and 
refuted.  In  the  course  of  lhes<  observations,  in  which  the  sapient 
author  "  begs  leave  to  offer  his  services  towards  giving  (us)  in- 
formation upon  two  or  three  hard  words,  which  (we)  use  with 
less  regard  to  sense  than  sound,"  P.  74,  the  obligation  which  he 
contracts,  in  borrowing  the  favor  which  he  bestows,  is  indeed 
repaid  by  an  acknowledgment.  The  cause  of  this  liberality, 
although  sedulously  concealed,  is  however  no  secret  to  the 
reviewers  ;  had  it  been  safe  to  quote  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Poratev 
without   citing  any  authority,  they  would  have  been   doubtless, 

quoted 
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■quoted  at  the  source,  not  retailed,  at  second  hand,  from  Dr. 
Campbell  ;  and  the  names  of  both  parties  have  been  as  sedulously 
suppressed,  as  on  other  convenient  occasions. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  undertaking,  we  me  accordingly  in- 
formed,  by  our  author,  that  "  the  Greek  word  cupeofy  heresy, 
properly  imports  no  more  than  election  or  choice,"  P.  77  :  that 
"  it  is  never  employed  to  denote  error  of  judgment,  but  Jias  in* 
variably  a  reference  to  perverseness  of  disposition  and  mali<r- 
iiity"  P.  79  :  that  it  applies  to  him  who  "  makes  a  division 
rontraryto  thenarnings  oj'his  conscience,''  to  "  sects  and  factions 
that  sprang  tip  from  worldly  designs,  and  served  only  carnal 
motives,"  P.  73  '•  that  the  application  of  these  "  hard  names  is 
an  assumption  of  infallibility,"  P.  £r2  :  and  that  Cl  the  Apostles 
•nho  could  read  the  human  heart,  were  sparing  of  those  harsh 
and  hostile  names."   P.  88. 

The  value  of  this  obligation  is,  however,  somewhat  diminish- 
ed to  those,  who  have  been  long  since  informed,  in  similar 
language,  by  Mr.  Foster  *  ;  that  "  a  heretic  is  no  more  than  on« 
who  clwoi.es  to  join  himself  to  a  particular  religious  sect ;"  that 
"  an  heretic  in  a  bad  sense  must  be  one  v,  ho  hnoicinglij  espouses 
a  false  doctrine,  is  insincere  in  his  profession,  and  asserts  and 
defends  what  he  is  convinced  is  contrary  to  Christianity  ;"  that 
"  heresy  is  a  zcork  of  the  flesh,  and  that  the  heretics  of  these 
(apostolic)  times,  are  set  forth  as  men  of  immoral  lives  ;"  that 
"  to  know  a  heretic  we  must  know  his  heart,  and  that  this 
power  was  confined  to  the  Apostles,  and  exercised  only  through 
the  gijt  of  discerning  spirits."  But  the  obligation  is  rather  stale 
to  those  who  have  long  learned  the  truth  from  Dr.  Stebbing, 
as  inculcated  on  Mr.  Fosters'  memory,  in  terms  which  were 
not  soon  forgotten  ;  "  Though  in  those  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, where  matters  are  only  historically  declared,  Heresy  is 
often  used  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  yet  in  the  Epistles  which  were 
written  to  serve  as  directions  to  Christians,  in  the  conduct  of 
their  lives,  we  are  perpetually  uwned  against  Heresies,  as  very 
bad  things.  This,  Sir,  is  the  truth;  and  if  you  had  set  the 
point  in  this  just  and  proper  light,  it  would  have  raised,  per- 
haps, other  sentiments  in  your  hearers,  and  in  your  readers  f." 

This  observation  will,  perhaps,  acquit  us  of  every  obligation, 
on  the  score  of  information,  to  "  the  judicious  and  candid 
Campbell;"  whose  "judgment1'  in  borrowing  the  errours  ot  Ins 
precursors,  and  "  candour"  in  declining  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation,  are  sufficiently  delineated  in  the  choice  or  two  appo- 
site epithets.     As,    in  our  estimation,  a  benevolent  intention  19 


*  Sermons,  pp.  290.  299.  ed.  2d. 

f  Steb.  II  Let  to  post.  p.  19.  Lend.  1735, 

I  *  ever 
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ever  entitled  to  the  same  return,  as  a  successful  attempt,  we  shall 
offer  our  services,  in  explaining  one  of  those  hard  terms,  on  the 
subject  of  which  we  have  received  not  a  little  amusement,  at  the 
expence  of  our    wise   and  learned  instructors.      ] .  The   term 
auToxa.T<z-/.fiTos,   Tit.  hi.     11.    from   whence  it    is   determined, 
that  heresy  is  a  sin  against  conscience,  signifies,  according   to 
the  genius    of   the   Greek    language,  and   the  customs   of  the 
Jewish    people*,     self -sentenced,  self,  denounced ;  "  one    who 
stands  condemned,  not  by  his  oicn  conscience  hefore  God,  but 
by  his    own    mouth    before   men  +."       <2.    The    term   A'ipems, 
Heresy,  Ibid.  iii.  10.  which    is  now   given    a  reference  to  the 
Immoral  lives  and  carnal  motives  of  the  possessor,  is  opposed,  in 
the  sacred  writings,  to  doctrine,  not  morals  ;  and  is  used  in  tbitt 
sense  in  the  general  directions  given  to  the  church  lor  rejectiug 
all  who  avowed  their  errors^'.     3.  The  gilt  of  infallibility*  and 
power  of  discerning  men's  hearts,  is   consequently  unnecessary, 
in  the  nuture  of  the  thing,  for  exercising  this  authority  in  main- 
taining the  discipline  of  the  Church  ;  and  as  the  proper  attribute 
of  God,  was  absolutely  unpossessed  l>\  the  Apostles |.    4.  Sup- 
posing any  gift   necessary,    it  reduces   the  injunction  given    to 
whole  Churches,  by  the  Apostle,  Tit.  iii.  pal.  i.  B  for  rejecting 
heretics,  to  a  palpable  absuidilv  ;   unless  we  suppose  it  extended 
to  the  power  of  leading  men's  hearts. 

V.  hh  this  observation  we  may  consign  Mr.  Robert  Aspland 
to  the  fate  of  Mr.  John  Jones  and  Mr.  '1  homas  lSelsliam  :  as 
the  partner  oflheii  praise,  not  less  than  the  companion  ot  their 
labours.  As  we  are  conscious,  how  much  the  success  of  their 
exertions  must  cUpei  d  on  the  unanimity  of  their  operations  ;  we 
would  not,  by  stimulating  their  jeal<  nsy,  excite  any  of  those 
evil  passions,  which  by  operating  in  contrary  directions,  might 
thwart  their  respective  <  nd<  avours.  The  meed  of  praise,  which 
we  have  to  bestow,  shall  be  consequently  distributed  v\ith  as 


*  Seld.  ubi  supr.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xij.  $  3.  p.  322.  "  Aiunt  autcm 
^:i  hjh  ir-j'N  vaj?  '  Rite  homo  judicabat  seipsum  (in  seipsum  iegi- 
timum  Jerebet  judicium)  etiamsi  bona  sua  eon  n.inuerit.'  lo  est, 
ubi  avis  sive  actor  sive  reus  fatorus  Jerret  in  aut  de  se  sentential, 
quani  et  adyersario  enarraret — propefare  ti  uece.-se  non  erat  ad 
lorum,  &c.  Forte  ex  more  hoc  legitbno  judicandi  seipsum,  cita," 
sunt  locutiones  aliquot  S.  Pavli,  summi  inter  Juo'jeos  Christian- 
esque  sui  temporis,  theelogi  et  jurisconsvlti.  \  ox  ilia  sirgukris 
xnoKatoy.^-xo   a  seipso  damnatus  ei  usurpatur." 

f  Steb.  1  Let.  to  lost.  p.  16   II  Let.  p.  28. 

\  Seld.  ubi  supr.  p.  323.  conf.  Lib.  1.  cap.  viii.  p.  117.  Steb, 
I  Let.  p.  28  II  Let.  p.  38.72. 

§  bleb.  ibid.  1  Let.  pp.  24,  25.  II  Let.  p.  40. 
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impartial  a  hand  as  possible.  In  those  qualifications,  which 
are  calculated  to  fit  them  for  succeeding  in  the  glorious  cause 
which  they  have  espoused,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  which 
is  most  uninformed,  most  confident,  or  most  shallow.  v\nd 
though  from  a  rough  calculation  of  their  various  characteristic 
merits,  we  are  enabled  to  assign  most  dulness  to  Mr.  Jones 
most  imbecility  to  Mr.  Belsham,  and  most  malice  to  Mr.  Asp- 
land  ;  we  are  yet  undecided  in  opinion,  which  of  the  triumvirate 
may  excel  in  presumption. 


Art.  VII.  A  Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  designed  to 
assist  the  Unlearned  in  Reading  them  with  Profit.  Bij  a 
Churchman.    62  pp.  6d.     Hatchard.      1815. 

AS  it  is  our  wish  to  recommend  by  our  notice  certain  Tracts  to 
general  use,  so  it  is  our  duty  by  the  same  notice  to  caution  the 
public  against  the  adoption  of  others.  The  one  before  us  is 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  the  last  description.  The  author  appears 
to  set  at  nought  all  the  aid  of  human  learning  and  human  reason 
(forgetting  that  they  are  both  the  gifts  of  God)  in  the  studv  of 
the  Scripture,  to  direct  his  readers  to  look  for  immediate  inspi- 
ration as  the  only  means  of  understanding  the  word  of  God. 
He,  indeed,  who  will  study  the  Scriptures  without  praying  for  the 
grace  of  God  to  assist  him  in  his  research,  will  study  them  to 
very  little  spiritual  ad\antage  ;  but  he  who  waits  for  an  experience. 
to  reveal  to  him  their  meaning  and  tendency,  and  refuses  the 
assistance  of  human  learning  in  their  interpretation,  will  study 
them  to  as  little.  Grace  and  reason  are  equally  the  gifts  of  God, 
and  the  one  is  given  not  to  supersede,  but  to  assist  the  other. 
But  the  author  has,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  purpose,  given 
little  account  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, as  a  help  to  the  ignorant.  But  is  not  this  "  worldly  wis- 
dom and  science/'  and  if  the  Bible  is  its  own  interpreter,  why 
give  a  preparatory  interpretation  ?  Thus  much  for  his  consis- 
tency.    Let  us  now  examine  these  interpretations. 

"  Romans.  This  epistle  was  written  to  Christians  the  Apostle 
had  not  yet  seen,  who  lived  at  Rome  which  was  then  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  whole  world.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  in  regular  order.  The  ground  work  or  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  are  given  in  the  five  first  chapters ;  the 
blessed  fruits  arising  from  an  experimental  knowledge  of  those 
principles,  are  displayed  in  the  privileges  of  the  six  following 
chapters,  and  in  the  precepts  or  moral  duties  of  the  five  last.  St. 
Paul  shews  how  ail  mankind  are  guilty  before  God;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  be  justified  or  accounted  righteous  in  his  sight,  to 
*•  '  -  *  obtain 
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obtain  pardon,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life,  is  by  believing  with  thfc 
heart  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  proves  this  by  v  mans  arguments  ani 
from  the  example  of  Abraham,  and  then  shews  the  practical  ten- 
dency Gf  the  doctrine.  No  part  of  scripture  is  more  important 
than  this,  to  be  thoroughly  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly 
digested.  It  utterly  destroys  all  ideas  of  salvation  by  our  own 
works,  in  part  or  altogether.  It  sets  before  us  free  redemption, 
justification,  and  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus  alone,  and  yet  shews  us 
that  the  people  of  Christ  will  be  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works." 

Now  it  is  hardlv  credible  that  any  Churchman,  as  be  is  pleased 
to  call  himself,  should  be  so  wilfully  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  or 
so  obstinately  perverse  as,  if  be  does  know,  not  to  inform  Ins 
readers  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this  epistle 
was  written,  that  it  was  addressed  to  converted  Jews,  to  combat 
and  remove  their  bigotted  and  mistaken  prejudices.  If  is  much 
belter  indeed,  we  confess,  that  the  Bible  should  he  its  own  inter- 
preter, than  that  it  should  be  placed  M  the  hands  of  the  li 
pei  pie,  accompanied  with  such  wilfully  ignorant  and  erroneous 
Misinterpretations. 


A  bt.  VIII.  The  peculiar  Claims  which  the  Society  for  promoting 

Christian  Knowledge  h<is   o/i  the  Jjiberulity  of  Churchmen, 

piectched  at  t!ic   Church  of  A ijlesbnnf.     Jh/  the  Rev.  C.  J. 

Blomjield,  M.4.    B«k>,    84*pj>.     Is.  (3d.    rtiriegtous.     1S15. 

JT  is  with  pleasure  that  we  trace  the  labours  of  so  deep  and 
accomplished  a  scholar  as  Mr.  lilomiield  in  the  cause  of  our 
pun-  and  apostolic  Church.  The  sermon  before  us  enters  into 
no  controversial  discussion,  but  it  lavs  down  the  soundest  princi- 
ples, and  inculcates  the  most  useful  practice.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  gi\e  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  simple,  dear,  and  ener- 
getic style  in  which  (he  exclusive  claims  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  on  the  liberality  of  every 
true  Churchman  are  enforced. 

"  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Scriptures  may  be  read  with 
more  or  less  profit  by  different  persons,  according  to  the  different 
mode  in  which  their  studies  are  pursued.  It  is  also  certain,  that^all 
parts  of  Scripture  are  not  equally  important,  nor  all  equally  clear; 
and  that  all  men  are  not  equally  qualified  to  determine  which  tlose 
parts  are.  '  The  same  Spirit,'  we  know,  bestows  '  diversities  of 
gifts  :"  and  '  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.'  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  set  forth  our 

duties 
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duties  and  God's  glory,  which  teach  us  all  that  is  necessary  to  re* 
gulate  our  conduct  and  satisfy  our  hopes,  are  so  plain  and  easy,  that 
it  requires  only  common  sense  and  a  sincere  spirit  to  understand 
them.  But  there  arc  also  many  parts,  which  have  a  local  and  par- 
ticular meaning,  by  the  misapplication  of  which  we  may  be  led  into 
great  and  dangerous  mistakes,  and  may  fancy  ourselves  deeply 
concerned  in  precepts  with  which  in  reality  we  have  little  or  no- 
thing  to  do.  And  it  is  no  imputation  cast  upon  the  wisdom  or  the 
goodness  of  God,  to  assert  that  all  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  not 
equally  intelligible  to  all  men  ;  because  this  is  a  defect,  (if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression  in  treating  of  such  a  subject)  which  arises 
from  the  natural  condition  of  things,  and  for  which  the  natural 
condition  of  things  supplies  a  remedy.  For  the  same  diversity  of 
talents  and  education,  which  renders  some  men  better  qualified 
than  others  to  understand  and  interpret  the  Bible,  provides  also  a 
resource  for  the  ignorant,  in  the  assistance  which  they  may  derive 
from  the  studies  of  the  more  discerning  and  more  learned  of  their 
brethren.  But  to  say  that  the  Bible,  when  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  unlearned,  requires  no  comment  nor  explanation,  is  to  say,  that 
no  important  passage  of  Scripture  can  be  misunderstood  by  the 
fcincere  enquirer  after  truth  ;  and  yet  all  the  numberless  sects,  into 
which  the  Christian  world  is  divided,  if  questioned  as  to  the  autho- 
rity on  which  they  ground  their  contrary  doctrines,  refer  us  to  the 
Bible. 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  whether  the  mansion  of  heaven  be1 
a  palace  with  many  gates;  but  of  the  countless  variety  of  paths  by 
which  Christians  seek  to  arrive  at  it,  some  must  surely  be  more  direct 
and  sale  than  others  ;  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  point  out  to  our  weaker  brethren  the  high  prize  of  their 
calling,  and  teach  them  duly  to  appreciate  its  value,  it  is  our  duty, 
I  say,  to  place  them,   if  we  can,  in  that  line  of  faith  and  practice, 
which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  the  safest  and  the  best.     Under 
this  impression,  our  vociety  deemed  that  its  charitable  work  would 
be  incomplete,  unless  with  the  Scriptures  it  should  furnish  helps  to 
the  right  understanding  of  them.     Accordingly  it  has  distributed  to 
a  vast  number  of  Christians,  not  only  that  most  excellent  summary 
of  belief  and  duty  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church,  but  also 
a  great  variety  of  excellent  treatises,  at  once  brief  and  perspicuous ; 
in   which  those  practical  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  text  of 
Scripture,  which  the  unlearned  and  unassisted  reader  might  not  so 
readily  have  perceived.     And  these  are  not  in  any  instance  the  fan- 
ciful and  bewildering  speculations  of  visionary  men,  nor  the  ravings 
of  unlearned  enthusiasts  ;  having  been  composed  by  men  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  their  piety,  than  for  the  coolness  of 
their  judgment,  and  approved  of  by  the  most  eminent  members  ot 
the  Church.     Many,  indeed  most  of  them,  are  expressly  directed 
to  the  edification  and  comfort,  of  the  poor  ;  and  by  bringing  into  one 
point  of  view  the  most  important  passages  of  Scripture  relative   to 
Christian  faith  and  practice;  by  pointing  out  their  connexion  and 

mutual 
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mutual  dependence ;  and  by  enforcing  in  plain  and  familiar  lan- 
guage the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  form  a  storehouse  of  doctrinal  and  practical  divinity  for  tin- 
great  mass  of  society ;  and  to  counteract  the  mischievous  effects  of 
those  numberless  tracts  and  expositions  of  the  Scripture,  which  are 
disseminated  with  so  much  zeal  by  misjudging,  though  perhaps 
well-intentioned  men.  The  judiciousness  of  the  plan  pursued  by 
our  Society,  and  its  excellent  effect  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people,  those  persons  are  best  able  to  appreciate,  who  have 
witnessed  the  joyful  alacrity  with  which  the  poor  receive  these 
tracts  from  the  hand  of  their  minister,  and  the  care  with  which  they 
peruse  and  preserve  them."  1*.  15. 

After  speaking  in  forcible  language  of  the  mi^ionarv  depart- 
ment of  the  Society,  Mr.  Blomiield  thus  sums  up  the  whole. 

"  In  speaking  of  a  Society  whose  objects  are  so  truly  Christian, 
and  so  judiciously  pursued,  to  des(  ribe  i>  to  commend  it.  It  is  im- 
pertinent to  spend  many  words  in  praising  that,  with  which  no 
well-wisher  to  the  cause  of  religion  can  find  fault.  I  will  only  sug- 
gest one  other  consideration;  but  that  is  an  important  one.  If 
Christianity  ia  to  be  propagated  at  all,  it  must  be  in  some  particular 
fbrm  of  profession;  as  to  what  this  form  should  be,  mankind  are 
divided  in  opinion.  The  Bible,  it  i^  true,  is  the  standard  by  which 
they  arc  to  be  judged  of:  but  if  every  man  is  to  be  left,  without 
help  or  guidance,  to  construct  his  own  Creed  from  the  Bible,  we 
know  that  an  endless  div«  rsity  of  beli«  f  will  ensue,  and  that  all  can- 
not  be  right,  We  believe  that  in  all  points  of  importance,  the  doc- 
trine and  regimen  of  our  Church  ari'  scriptural  and  primitive  ;  and 
that  therefore  our  profession  is  the  true  one.  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  be  mistaken  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  present  question. 
As'longas  we  believe  that  we  are  right,  and  that  others  are  wrong, 
that  is,  as  long  as  we  an  -  nscientious  members  of  our  own  esta- 
blishment, it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  charitable  institution 
which  has  ecpial  claims  upon  our  liberality  with  that,  whose  obj 
is  to  promote  the  cause  anil  propagate  the  blessings  of  genuine 
Christianity,  In-  putting  into  the  bands  of  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety the  volume  of  Holy  Writ,  and  by  teaching  them  to  understand 
the  mystery  of  godliness  in  that  sense,  in  which  so  many  pious  and 
learned  men  have Jbr  su  many  ages  amcur red."  V.  18. 

We  trust  that   this  Sermon  will  have  a  very  wide  circulation, 
as  by  its  plain,  perspicuous,  and   most  couvincing  arguments,  it 

cannot  fail  to  produce  the  must  buicticial  practical  results. 


Art. 


Swift's  Waterlog.  q§q 

ART.  IX.     Waterloo,   a  Poem,  hxj  Edmund  L.  Swift,  Esq, 
Barrister  at  Law.     8vo.     88  pp.     5s.     Stockdale.     1815. 

THE  pleasure  which  we  have  received  from  the  poem  of  Mr, 
Swift,  would  almost  incline  us  to  retract  the  observations  which  we 
ventured  m  our  last  number,  on  the  impossibility  of  cloathin" 
patriotic  ideas  in  worthy  expressions,  or  of  infusing  the  spirit  of 
triumph  into  the  song,  in  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated.  If  in  his 
Ode  on  Waterloo,  Mr.  Swift  yields  to  W.  Scott  in  the  more 
pathetic  parts,  he  more  than  equals  him  in  the  triumphant.  Of 
one  circumstance,  which  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Scott  has  omitted, 
Mr.  Swift  has  taken  due  advantage — that  the  battle  was  fought 
on  Sunday. 

"  It  was  the  Sabbath  morn  : — the  matin  chime 
Had  pealed  the  warning  of  its  holy  tide ; 
And  Wives  and  Parents  on  that  blessed  prime 

With  prayer  and  praise  their  hearts  bad  occupied  ; — 
Unconscious,    that  even  then  the  battle  wide 
Had  many  an  Husband  smote,  and  many  a  Son. — 
'Twas  then,  the  Gallic  Eagle  veiled  his  pride, 
i    And  then,  the  stubborn  Victory  was  won. — 
Such  power  perhaps,  that  day,  had  Britain's  Orison.''   P.  13, 

The  preceding  stanza  is  also  excellent. 

"  Triumph  ! — The  blow  is  sped ! — -And  in  its'  speed 

God's  arm  struck  with  us  ! — 'Twas  a  glorious  blow  ! 
Never  did  British  swords  so  nobly  feed, 
And  never  did  their  feast  so  nobly  flow !  — 
Not  by  the  Elements  was  crushed  the  foe, 
Nor  by  the  gathered  might  of  Europe's  band.— 

He  scaped  the  deluge  of  the  Northern  Snow, 
And  the  sheer  vengeance  of  the  Southern  Brand. 
To  fall  beneath  the  force  of  Britain's  single  hand  !"     P.  13. 

There  are  other  poems  of  equal,  if  not  of  superior  merit  in, 
his  collection.      The    Proeme  in   honour  of  Pitt,  is  a  strain 
worthy  of  its  high  subject :     Can  we  say  more  in  its  com- 
mendation ? 

"  Spirit  revered  and  sorrowed !  —Thou,  whose  cars 
Slept  not  on  Albion's  doubtful  destiny  ! 
Albion,  thy  living  charge,  triy  dying  prayer, 
To  her  consummate  glory  asks  thine  eye. 
Bend  from  thy  blessed  immortality, 
•     And  in  their  prosperous  course  her  sons  assure  :— 

For  they  have  watched  thy  word— how  faithfully  !— 
And  always  shall  thy  counsels,  wise  and  pure, 
Avenge  their  suffering  past,,  their  future  peace  secure !  * 
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"  Oh  when  our  wrath  o'ertook  the  recreant  Gau?, 

And  dashed  him  forth  to  exile  and  to  shame  : 
When,  seated  in  yon  guilty  Capital, 

Firm  Castlkkeagh  pronounced  our  victor  claim; 

Thought  we  not  then  of  Pitt's  inspiring  name  ? — 
In  that  proud  hour,  which  Providence  hath  given, 

To  join  the  Pupil  with  the  Master's  fame, 
Back  on  its   source  we  saw  the  tempest  driven, 

And  his  last  prayer  fulfilled 

"'OH  SAVE  MY  COUNTRY,  HEAVEN!'"    P.  xii. 

In   another  part  we  find  some  very   spirited    stanzas,  sung  in 
honour  of  our  revered  Monarch,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee 
n   Dublin.     The  two  first  display  a  warm  and  genuine  pathos, 
which  can  flow  from  the  heart  alone. 

"  God  bless  the  old  King ! — "lis  the  heart-cheering  voice* 

That  affection  and  duty  inspire  : 
This  day  in  the  yeans  oi  our  King  we  rejoice, 

Our  Guardian,  our  time-honored  Sire. 
To  him  Let  us  hallow  this  festival  day  ; 
The  tribute  of  love  and  oi  gratitude  pay  ; 
And  teach  from  their  cradles  our  children  to  say, 
God  bles.s  him !  — god  bless  the  oi.u  Ki>*t;! 

**  If  seventy  winters  have  silvered  his  head, 

If  care  his  kind  Spirit  hath  bent; 
If  the  pride  of  his  youth  from  our  bather  be  fled, 

Remember — for  I  .  it  was  spent  ! 
Remember,  how  oft  hath  He  naked  when  we  slept, 
How  long  for  his  people  his  vigils  He  kept, 
How  sad.  when  we  smiled.  He  in  secret  hath  wept — 

And  remember — god  blcss  the  old  kino  '."  P.  CO. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  sees  a  volume  of  Mr.  Swift'* 
poetry,  and  if  he  can  produce  a  second  resembling  it,  we  care 
not  ln>w  soon  it  somes  :  we  shall  welcome  it  with  joy.  If  Mr- 
Swift  will  restrain  some  little  exuberance  in  bis  ideas,  and  cor- 
net souk  !'•  w  inelegattcefl  m  tttpn  ssion,  and  will  submit  both  to 
some  sound  critical  discipline,  he  may  fairly  claim  bis  place 
among  the  first  poets  of  the  day. 


Art.  X.  RosatDtc  ;  or,  a  Fathers  Labour  Lost.      By  Miss 
Hawkins,     J  vols.  Svo.     Kivmgtons.     1814. 

IF  the  reader  can  find  resolution  sufficient  to  be  jolted  through 
the  first  seven  or  eight  chapters,  be  w  ill  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
remainder  of  the  work.  The  attempt  of  a  father  to  educate  his 
daughter  as  an  atheist  ;.the  circumstances  which  first  lead  her  to 
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the  knowledge  of  a  God  ;  the  subsequent  illumination  of  her 
mind  by  the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  lastly  the  conversion  of 
the  parent  himself,  are  most  admirably  pourtrayed.  Every  step 
is  traced  with  calm  and  masterly  precision;  there  is  nothing  re- 
volting to  nature,  or  contrary  to  probability.  Above  all,  there  is 
no  cant,  no  fanaticism,  no  sudden  assurances  ;  but  in  their  .stead 
the  most  pure,  affectionate,  and  genuine  Christianity.  We  Would 
-willingly  have  given  a  much  longer  account  of  this  excellent  work, 
but  we  would  not  anticipate  the  pleasure  which  our  readers  wilt 
receive  from  a  perusal  of  the  original,  which  we  strongly  re- 
commend to  general  notice.  The  characters  are  faithfully  drawn, 
and  well  preserved;  the  incidents  are  numerous  and  interesting, 
and  the  grave  parts  are  relieved  by  some  happy  sallies  of  humour. 
The  first  attempt  of  Rosanne  to  utter  a  prayer  to  that  great  Being, 
with  wilO'se  existence  she  was  but  just  made  even  acquainted,  is 
a  veij  miely  drawn  scene. 

Should  this  novel  pass  through  more  editions  than  one  (as  we 
most  sincerely  hope  that  it  may)  we  should  recommend  Miss 
Hawkins  to  omit  all  the  notes.  They  are  bv  no  means  eoual  to 
tne  remainder,  and  are  little  else  than  the  disjointed  transcipt 
of  a  common  place-book.  Some  of  them  contain  much  good 
sense,  but  they  withdraw  the  attention  from  what  is  better. 


Art.  XI.  Caroline  Lhmore;  or  The  Errors  of  Fashion, 
a  Tale.  By  Alicia  Mant.  3s.  (id.  Law  and  YYhitljLr- 
1815. 


can 


WE  can  fairly  say  of  this  pleasing  little  tale,  what  we  . 
seldom  say  of  others  which  come  under  our  notice— that  we 
wish  it  was  longer.  The  selfish  volatility  of  fashionable  man- 
ners is  judiciously  pourtrayed  in  the  character  of  Caroline  Lis- 
more, and  the  diversity  of  two  dispositions  equally  amiable  and 
benevolent,  in  her  country  cousins,  Marion  and  Catherine,  forms 
a  pleasing  contrast.  The  religious  sentiments  are  pure,  and  un- 
tinctured  with  fanaticism;  the  whole  indeed  is  highly  creditable 
both  to  the  invention  and  taste  of  the  authoress.  With  the  fol- 
io wing  passage,  among  many,  we  were  much  pleased. 

"  Miss  Lismore,  however,  little  used  to  solitude,  and  less  to  the 
employment  of  her  time,  quickly  left  this  apartment,  and  joined 
her  aunt,  who  regularly  spent  the  morning  in  directing  the  pursuits 
of  her  daughters.  Nor  here  could  the  neglected  Caroline  feel 
that  satisfaction  she  was  wishing  to  find  ;  for  in  being  a  witness  to 
the  proficiency  her  cousin  Catherine  had  made  in  her  various  ac- 
complishments'; and  the  very  great  progress  of  Marion,  she  could 
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only  perceive  her  own  deficiencies,  and  feel  her  self-consequence 
dwindle  into  nothing  Catherine  read  hoth  French  and  Italian 
with  accuracy  and  elegance;  Caroline  scared}'  understood  a  word 
of  either  language.  Catherine,  in  her  execution  at  the  piano- 
forte, could  master  the  most  difficult  passage  with  ease  and  firm- 
ness ;  Caroline  was  just  able  to  accomplish  a  few  waltzes  and 
country-dances.  In  every  other  pursuit  the  same  difference  might 
have  been  traced,  and  Caroline  could  sufficiently  discern  this  to 
feel  much  uneasiness  from  the  comparison,  Mrs.  Conway  per- 
ceived tiie  distressed  countenance  of  her  niece,  and  fearing  she  fek 
fatigue,  advised  her  to  lie  on  the  sofa.  This  offer  was  declined, 
when  Mrs.  Conway  good-humouredly  said,  '  You  are,  perhaps, 
tired  of  seeing  us  accomplish  our  morning  duties ;  learning  cer- 
1. 1 inly  is  not  interesting  to  a  looker-on.  I  believe  we  must  have  a 
little  relaxation  orJ  your  account  to-day,  and  perhaps  you  will  give 
us  some  new  music ;   we  have  not  had  any  very  lately  from  town.' 

"  This  was  one  of  the  tenderest  thing-  Mrs.  Conway  could  have 
touched,  for  Caroline  felt  her  own  inferiority  too  much  to  attempt 
playing  after  her  cousin.  She  now.  for  the  first  time,  was  aware 
that,  there  might  be  times  when  she  should  regret  the  want  of 
knowledge  she  so  deeply  experienced  :  at  home,  in  the  circles  of 
her  father's  drawing-room,  however  fashionable  might  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  talent,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first  votaries  of  fashion,  a 
deficiency  of  this  sort  in  herself  was  felt  but  little;  her  fortune, 
and  the  consequence  derived  from  her  early  establishment  in  the 
sphere  of  fashionable  life,  never  failed  to  surround  her  by  a  crowd 
bf  flattering  admirers,  whose  professions  she  could  listen  to,  and 
whose  opinions  she  could  dictate,  by  that  vein  of  trifling  and  lively 
conversation  she  had  so  completely  learned  from  Mrs.  Carr,  with- 
out one  ot' those  solid  principles,  which  would  have  been  absolutely 
ssary  to  her  acceptance  with  a  more  rational  circle  ;  or  without 
those  gratifications,  less  important  indeed  than  these,  but  by  no 
means  of  small  consideration  in  the  education  of  a  young  woman 
for  life."     P.  59. 


Aw.  XII.  Discipline,  a  Novel.    %  the  Author  of  Self  Con- 
trout.     S  vols.   12  mo.      ll.  4s.     Longman.     1815. 

IF  we  were  to  speak  generally  of  this  work,  we  should  say  that 
it  was  both  an  amusing  and  an  instructive  story,  and  that  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  either  pleasure  or  advantage 
from  reading  novels,  would  receive  both  from  the  one  before  its* 
but  if  we  were  desired  to  enter  more  particularly  into  its  merits 
we  should  withdraw  some  portion  of  our  commendation.  The 
incidents  are  improbable,  the  changes  violent,  and  the  religious 
principles  are  not  without  some  slight  tinge  of  fanaticism.     Still 

however 
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■however  there  is  very  little  to  which  we  would  object,  but  we 
would  rather  recommend  it  as  displaying  in  a  just  and  true  li-dit 
the  determined  apathy,  and  the  coldhearted  selfishness,  generated 
by  the  flutter,  the  dissipation,  and  the  eternal  round  of  amuse- 
ments in  fashionable  life.  This  is  well  drawn  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  and  cannot  be  read  without  effect.  The  most  ori- 
ginal portion  however  of  the  work  is  the  description  of  Highland 
manners  at  the  conclusion.  These  are  faithfully  pourtrayed  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest  both  the  Scotch  and  the  English  reader. 
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Families  and  Individuals,  and  intended  as  a  School  Book  lor  iHe  I  instruction  of 
Youth.     By  J.  Eauuantine.     2s.  6d. 

Postscript  to  the  Reply,  «  Point  by  Point  j"  containing  an  Exposure  ol  the 
Misrepresentation  of  the  Treatment  of  the  captured  Negroes  at  Surra  Leone  ; 
and  other  Matters  arising  from  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  African  Institution.  By 
Robert  Thorpe,  Esq.  L.L.D.     2s.  Cd.  . 

The  Counsels  of  a  Father,  in  Four  Letters  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  his  Children; 
to  which  is  added,  the  practical  Life  of  a  true  Christian,  111  the  Account  oi  the 
Good  Steward  as  the  Great  Mediator  ;  with  a  Memoir  and  a  Portrait  ot  the 
Author.     Foolscap,  8vo.     5s.  in  boards.  _     . 

A  popular  Account  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  3  with  a  Description  of  the  Monu- 
mews,  and  other  interesting  Particulars.  tttti  a  nxr 
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Mr.  Reginald  Hebers  Bampton  Lecture  Sermons  will 
shortly  appear. 

A  Volume  of  Letters  on  the  constrained  celibacy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  Sumner's  Treatise  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Cod, 
which  obtained  the  Premium  of  400/.  at  Aberdeen,  is  printing  in 
two  octavo  Volume.*. 

Dr.  Henning  of  the  Rot-V>elU  Bristol,  is  preparing  fur  the 
Press,  a  Work  on  Pulmonary  Consumption. 

Mr.  Meadley,  Author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Algernon  Sidney, 

and    Dr.    Patty t  is   collecting    Materials    for  a    Life   of  John 
Hampden. 

A  new  Volume  of  Paris  Chit-Chat,  being  a  third,  is  in  the 
Press,  and  al^o  a  new  Edition  of  the  preceding  Volumes. 

Mr.  Acker inann  is  preparing  for  publication,  in  imitation  of 
Chalk,  by  Pi  out,  representing  the  various  Characters  of  Boats 
Barges,  and  Rustic  Cottages,  designed  to  assist  the  young 
Student  in  Landscape  and  Marine  Drawing. 

Mr.  John  I  arley  has  nearly  completed  a  new  System  of 
Perspective. 

Mr.  Rozilandson  is  engaged  in  a  new  Work,  entitled,  the 
World  in  Miniature,  containing  Engravings  of  small  Croups 
of  Pigures  of  every  possible  kind,  for  landscape  decoration. 

Mr.  Booth  has  in  the  Press  a  Treatise  on  Flower  Painting, 
containing  Instructions  for  acquiring  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the 
Art,  also  Directions  for  producing  the  various  Tints,  by  G. 
Brookshaic,  Esq. 
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